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PREFACE. 


The  last,  or  fifth  edition  of  this  work,  was  published  in 
February  1855,  so  that  nearly  ten  years  have  since  elapsed. 
I  have  allowed  it  to  remain  several  years  out  of  print,  having 
been  much  occupied  in  travelling  through  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  latterly  in  writing  my  "  Geological  Evidences  of 
the  Antiquity  of  Man,**  as  well  as  the  appendices  to  the 
second  and  third  editions  of  that  treatise.  In  the  interval 
since  1855  I  have  published  several  supplements  to  the  "  Ele- 
ments," the  contents  of  which  are  now  incorporated  in  this 
work.  This  and  other  new  matter,  illustrated  by  more  than 
50  new  woodcuts,  has  added  130  pages  to  the  volume,  which 
has  thus  outgrown  the  dimensions  usually  assigned  to  a 
Manual.  I  have,  therefore,  restored  to  the  book  its  original 
title  of  "  The  Elements  of  Geology,"  under  which  name  it 
first  appeared  in  1838,  when  it  consisted  of  an  expansion  of 
the  fourth  book  of  my  "Principles  of  Geology,"  which  had 
at  that  time  reached  a  fifth  edition. 

The  "Elements"  were  successively  re-edited,  and  in  each 
case  to  a  great  extent  recast,  in  the  years  1842,  1851,  1852, 
and  1855.  On  former  occasions  I  have  given  a  list  of  the 
principal  corrections  and  additions  in  which  each  new  edition 
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differed  from  its  predecessor,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer 
the  reader  such  a  summary  in  the  present  case,  fearing  that 
that  would  prove  tediously  long.* 

A  full  index  is  given  in  this  as  in  former  editions,  and 
the  student  will  observe  that  all  the  organic  remains  of  which 
there  are  woodcut  figures  in  the  text  are  printed  in  italics 
in  the  index. 


CHARLES  LYELL. 


53  Hablet  Sthbet,  Lovdov  : 
Dee.  20,  1864. 


*  As  it  is  impossible  to  enable  the  reader  to  recognize  rocks  and  minerals  at 
sight  hj  aid  of  verbal  descriptions  or  figures,  he  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  well- 
arranged  collection  of  specimens,  sach  as  may  be  procared  from  Mr.  Tcnnant 
(149  Btrand),  teacher  of  Mineralogy  at  King's  College,  London. 
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Of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed,  and  in  what  manner  are 
these  materials  arranged  ?  These  are  the  first  inquiries  with  which 
Geology  is  occupied,  a  science  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
yri,  ge,  the  earth,  and  Xoyoc,  logos,  a  discourse.  Previously  to  experience 
we  might  have  imagined  that  investigations  of  this  kind  would  relate 
exclusively  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  to  the  various  rocks,  soils, 
and  metals,  which  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at  various 
depths  beneath  it.  But,  in  pursuing  such  researches,  we  soon  find 
ourselves  led  on  to  consider  the  successive  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  former  state  of  the  earth's  surface  and  interior,  and  the 
causes  which  have  given  rise  to  these  changes ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  singular  and  unexpected,  we  soon  become  engaged  in  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  animate  creation,  or  of  the  various  tribes  of 
animals  and  plants  which  have,  at  different  periods  of  the  past,  in- 
habited the  globe. 

All  are  aware  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  consist  of  distinct 
substances,  such  as  clay,  chalk,  sand,  limestone,  coal,  slate,  granite, 
and  the  like ;  but  previously  to  observation  it  is  commonly  imagined 
that  all  these  had  remained  from  the  first  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  see  them, — that  they  were  created  in  their  present  form,  and  in 
their  present  position,  llie  geologist  soon  comes  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, discovering  proofs  that  the  external  parts  of  the  earth  were 
not  all  produced  in  the  beginning  of  things  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  behold  them,  nor  in  an  instant  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  he 
can  show  that  they  have  acquired  their  actual  configuration  and  con- 
dition gradually,  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  during  each  of  which  distinct  races  of  living  beings 
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have  flourished  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters,  the  remains  of  these 
creatures  still  lying  buried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

By  the  "  earth's  crust,"  is  meant  that  small  portion  of  the  exterior 
of  our  planet  which  is  accessible  to  human  observation,  or  on  which 
we  are  enabled  to  reason  by  observations  made  at  or  near  the  surface. 
These  reasonings  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  several  miles,  perhaps  ten 
miles;  and  even  then  it  may  be  said,  that  such  a  thickness  is  no 
more  than  ^^  part  of  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  centre. 
The  remark  is  just ;  but  although  the  dimensions  of  sqch  a  crust  are, 
in  truth,  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  entire  globe,  yet  they 
are  vast,  and  of  magnificent  extent  in  relation  to  man,  and  to  the  or- 
ganic beings  which  people  our  globe.  Referring  to  this  standard  of 
magnitude,  the  geologist  may  admire  the  ample  limits  of  his  domain, 
and  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  not  only  the  exterior  of  the  planet, 
but  the  entire  earth,  is  but  an  atom  in  the  midst  of  the  countless 
worlds  surveyed  by  the  astronomer. 

The  materials  of  this  crust  are  not  thrown  together  confusedly ; 
but  distinct  mineral  masses,  called  rocks,  are  found  to  occupy  definite 
spaces,  and  to  exhibit  a  certain  order  of  arrangement.  The  term 
rock  is  applied  indifferently  by  geologists  to  all  these  substances, 
whether  they  be  soft  or  stony,  for  clay  and  sand  are  included  in  the 
term,  and  some  have  even  brought  peat  under  this  denomination. 
Our  older  writers  endeavoured  to  avoid  offering  such  violence  to  our 
language,  by  speaking  of  the  component  materials  of  the  earth  as 
consisting  of  rocks  and  soils.  But  there  is  often  so  insensible  a  pas- 
sage from  a  soft  and  incoherent  state  to  that  of  stone,  that  geologists 
of  all  countries  have  found  it  indispensable  to  have  one  technical 
term  to  include  both,  and  in  this  sense  we  find  roche  applied  in 
French,  rocca  in  Italian,  and  feUart  in  German.  The  beginner, 
however,  must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  the  term  rock  by  no 
means  implies  that  a  mineral  mass  is  in  an  indurated  or  stony  con- 
dition. 

The  most  natural  and  convenient  mode  of  classifying  the  various 
rocks  which  compose  the  earth's  crust,  is  to  refer,  in  the  first  place, 
to  their  origin,  and  in  the  second  to  their  relative  age.  I  shall 
theretbre  begin  by  endeavouring  briefly  to  explain  to  the  student 
how  all  rocks  may  be  divided  into  four  great  classes  by  reference  to 
their  different  origin,  or,  in  other  words,  by  reference  to  the  different 
circumstances  and  causes  by  which  they  have  been  produced. 

The  first  two  divisions,  which  will  at  once  be  understood  as  natural, 
are  the  aqueous  and  volcanic,  or  the  products  of  watery  and  those  of 
igneous  action  at  or  near  the  surface. 

Aqueous  rocks. — The  aqueous  rocks,  sometimes  called  the  sedi- 
mentary, or  fossil iferous,  cover  a  larger  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
than  any  others.  These  rocks  are  stratified^  or  divided  into  distinct 
layers,  or  strata.  The  term  stratum  means  simply  a  bed,  or  any 
thing  spread  out  or  strewed  over  a  given  surface  ;  and  we  infer  that 
these  strata  have  been  generally  spread  out  by  the  action  of  water, 
from  what  we  daily  see  taking  place  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  on 
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the  land  during  temporary  inundations.  For,  whenever  a  running 
stream  charged  with  mud  or  sand,  has  its  velocity  checked,  as  when 
it  enters  a  lake  or  sea,  of  overflows  a  plain,  the  sediment,  previously 
held  in  suspension  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  sinks,  by  its  own 
gravity,  to  the  bottom.  In  this  manner  layers  of  mud  and  sand  are 
thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

If  we  dram  a  lake  which  has  been  fed  by  a  small  stream,  we  fre- 
quently find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  deposits,  disposed  with  consi- 
derable regularity,  one  above  the  other ;  the  uppermost,  perhaps,  may 
be  a  stratum  of  peat,  next  below  a  more  dense  and  solid  variety  of 
the  same  material;  still  lower  a  bed  of  shell-marl,  alternating  with 
peat  or  sand,  and  then  other  beds  of  marl,  divided  by  layers  of  clay. 
Now,  if  a  second  pit  be  sunk  through  the  same  continuous  lacustrine 
/ormaHoHy  at  some  distance  from  the  first,  nearly  the  same  series  of 
beds  is  commonly  met  with,  yet  with  slight  variations ;  some,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  layers  of  sand,  clay,  or  marl,  may  be  wanting,  one  or 
more  of  them  having  thinned  out  and  given  place  toothers,  or  some- 
times one  of  the  masses  first  examined  is  observed  to  increase  in 
thickness  to  the  exclusion  of  other  beds. 

The  term  ^^  formation^  which  I  have  used  in  the  above  explana- 
tion, expresses  in  geology  any  assemblage  of  rocks  which  have  some 
character  in  common,  whether  of  origin,  age,  or  composition.  Thus 
we  speak  of  stratified  and  unstratified,  freshwater  and  marine,  aqueous 
and  volcanic,  ancient  and  modern,  metalliferous  and  non-metallifer- 
ous formations. 

In  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, we  may  observe,  at  low  water,  phenomena  analogous  to  those 
of  the  drained  lakes  above  mentioned,  but  on  a  grander  scale,  and 
extending  over  areas  several  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 
When  the  periodical  inundations  subside,  the  river  hollows  out  a 
channel  to  the  depth  of  many  yards  through  horizontal  beds  of  clay 
and  sand,  the  ends  of  which  are  seen  exposed  in  perpendicular  cliffs. ' 
These  beds  vary  in  their  mineral  composition,,  or  colour,  or  in  the 
fineness  or  coarseness  of  their  particles,  and  some  of  them  are  occa- 
sionally characterized  by  containing  drift  wood.  At  the  junction  of 
the  river  and  the  sea,  especially  in  lagoons  nearly  separated  by  sand 
bars  from  the  ocean,  deposits  are  often  formed  in  which  brackish- 
water  and  salt-water  shells  are  included. 

In  Egypt,  where  the  Nile  is  always  adding  to  its  delta  by  filling 
up  part  of  the  Mediterranean  with  mud,  the  newly  deposited  sedi- 
ment is  stratified^  the  thin  layer  thrown  down  in  one  season  differing 
slightly  in  colour  from  that  of  a  previous  year,  and  being  separable 
from  it,  as  has  been  observed  in  excavations  at  Cairo,  and  other  places.'* 

When  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  containing  shells  and  vegetable 
matter,  are  found  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  we  ascribe  to  them  a  similar  origin;  and  the  more  we  examine 
their  characters  in  minute  detail,  the  more  exact  do  ^e  find  the  re- 
semblance.    Thus,  for  example^  at  various  heights  and  depths  in  the 

•  See  PriDciplcB  of  Geology,  by  the  Author,  Index,  "Nile,*'  "Rivers,'*  &C. 
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earth,  and  often  far  from  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  we  meet  with  layers 
of  rounded  pebbles  composed  of  flint,  limestone,  granite,  or  other  rocks, 
resembling  the  shingles  of  a  sea-beach  or  the  gravel  in  a  torrent's  bed. 
Such  layers  of  pebbles  frequently  alternate  with  others  formed 
of  sand  or  fine  sediment,  just  as  we  may  see  in  the  channel  of  a  river 
descending  from  hills  bordering  a  coast,  where  the  current  sweeps 
down  at  one  season  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  while  at  another,  when 
the  waters  are  low  and  less  rapid,  fine  mud  and  sand  alone  are 
carried  seaward.* 

If  a  stratified  arrangement,  and  the  rounded  form  of  pebbles,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  rocks  origi- 
nated under  water,  this  opinion  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  distinct 
and  independent  evidence  of  fossils^  so  abundantly  included  in  the 
earth's  crust  By  a  fossil  is  meant  any  body,  or  the  traces  of  the 
existence  of  any  body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which  has  been 
buried  in  the  earth  by  natural  causes.  Now  the  remains  of  animals, 
especially  of  aquatic  species,  are  found  almost  everywhere  imbedded, 
in  stratified  rocks,  and  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  limestone,  they  are 
in  such  abundance  as  to  constitute  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock  itself. 
Shells  and  corals  are  the  most  frequent,  and  with  them  are  often 
associated  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes,  fragments  of  wood,  im- 
pressions of  leaves,  and  other  organic  substances.  Fossil  shells,  of 
forms  such  as  now  abound  in  the  sea,  are  met  with  far  inland,  both 
near  the  surface,  and  at  great  depths  below  it.  They  occur  at  all 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  having  been  observed  at  eleva- 
tions of  more  than  8000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  10,000  in  the  Alps, 
13,000  in  the  Andes,  and  above  18,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya.f 

These  shells  belong  mostly  to  marine  testacea,  but  in  some  places 
exclusively  to  forms  characteristic  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Hence  it  is 
concluded  that  some  ancient  strata  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  others  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

When  geology  was  first  cultivated,  it  was  a  general  belief,  that 
these  marine  shells  and  other  fossils  were  the  effects  and  proofs  of 
the  deluge  of  Noah;  but  all  who  have  carefully  investigated  the 
phenomena  have  long  rejected  this  doctrine.  A  transient  flood 
might  be  supposed  to  leave  behind  it,  here  and  there  upon  the  surface, 
scattered  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and  shingle,  with  shells  confusedly  in- 
termixed ;  but  the  strata  containing  fossils  are  not  superficial  depo- 
sits, and  do  not  simply  cover  the  earl^  but  constitute  the  entire  mass 
of  mountains.  Nor  are  the  fossils  mingled  without  reference  to  the 
original  habits  and  natures  of  the  creatures  of  which  they  are  the 
memorials  ;  those,  for  example,  being  found  associated  together  which 
lived  in  deep  or  in  shallow  water,  nesur  the  shore  or  far  from  it,  in 
brackish  or  in  salt  water. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  a  favourite  notion  of  some  modem  writers, 
who  were  aware  that  fossil  bodies  could  not  all  be  referred  to  the 
deluge,  that  they,  and  the  strata  in  which  they  are  entombed,  might 

*  See  p.  18.  fig.  7. 

t  Col.  R'  J.  Strachej  found  oolitic  fossils  18,400  feet  high  in 'the  Himalaya. 
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have  been  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  during  the  period  which 
intervened  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  deluge.  They  have 
imagined  that  the  antediluvian  bed  of  the  ocean,  after  having  been 
the  receptacle  of  many  stratified  deposits,  became  converted,  at  the 
time  of  the  fiood,  into  the  lands  which  we  inhabit,  and  that  the 
ancient  continents  were  at  the  same  time  submerged,  and  became  the 
bed  of  the  present  seas.  This  hypothesis,  although  preferable  to  the 
diluvial  theory  before  alluded  to,  since  it  admits  that  all  fossiliferous 
strata  were  successively  thrown  down  from  water,  is  yet  wholly 
inadequate  to  explain  the  repeated  revolutions  which  the  earth  has 
undergone,  and  the  signs  which  the  existing  continents  exhibit,  in 
most  regions,  of  having  emerged  from  the  ocean  at  an  era  far  more 
remote  than  four  thousand  years  from  the  present  time.  Ample 
proofs  of  these  reiterated  revolutions  will  be  given  in  the  sequel,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  many  distinct  sets  of  sedimentary  strata,  hundreds 
and  sometimes  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are  piled  one  upon  the  other 
in  the  earth's  crust,  each  containing  peculiar  fossil  animals  and  plants 
of  species  distinguishable  for  the  most  part  from  all  those  now 
living.  The  mass  of  some  of  these  strata  consists  almost  entirely  of 
corals,  others  are  made  up  of  shells,  others  of  plants  turned  into  coal, 
while  some  are  without  fossils.  In  one  set  of  strata  the  species  of 
fossils  are  marine;  in  another,  lying  immediately  above  or  below, 
they  as  clearly  prove  that  the  deposit  was  formed  in  a  lake  or  in  a 
brackish  estuary.  When  the  student  has  more  fully  examined  into 
these  appearances,  he  will  beeome  convineed  that  the  time  required 
for  the  origin  of  the  rocks  composing  the  actual  continents  must 
have  been  far  greater  than  that  which  is  conceded  by  the  theory 
above  alluded  to;  and  likewise  that  no  one  universal  or  sudden 
conversion  of  sea  into  land  will  account  for  geological  appearances. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  one  great  class  of  rocks,  which,  however 
they  may  vary  in  mineral  composition,  colour,  grain,  or  other  cha- 
racters, external  and  internal,  may  nevertheless  be  grouped  together 
as  having  a  common  origin.  They  have  all  been  formed  und^r  water, 
in  the  same  manner  as  modern  accumulations  of  sand,  mud,  shingle, 
banks  of  shells,  reefs  of  coral,  and  the  like,  and  are  all  characterised 
by  stratification  or  fossils,  or  by  both. 

Volcanic  rocks, — The  division  of  rocks  which  we  may  next  con- 
sider are  the  volcanic,  or  those  which  have  been  produced  at  or  near 
the  surface  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  not  by  water,  but  by 
the  action  of  fire  or  subterranean  heat.  These  rocks  are  for  the 
most  part  unstratified,  and  are  devoid  of  fossils.  They  are  more  par- 
tially distributed  than  aqueous  formations,  at  least  in  respect  to  hori- 
zontal extension.  Among  those  parts  of  Europe  where  they  exhibit 
characters  not  to  be  mistaken,  I  may  mention  not  only  Sicily  and  the 
country  round  Naples,  but  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  now  the 
departments  of  Puy  de  Dome,  Haute  Loire,  and  Ardeche,  towards 
the  centre  and  south  of  France,  in  which  are  several  hundred  conical 
hills  having  the  forms  of  modern  volcanos,  with  craters  more  or  less 
perfect  on  many  of  their  summits.     These  cones  are  composed  more- 
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over  of  laTft,  sand,  and  aslies,  similar  to  those  of  active  yolcanos. 
Streams  of  lava  may  sometimes  be  traced  from  the  cones  into  the 
adjoining  valleys,  where  they  have  choked  up  the  ancient  channels  of 
rivers  with  solid  rock,  in  the  same  manner  as  some  modern  flows  of 
lava  in  Iceland  have  been  known  to  do,  the  rivers  either  flowing 
beneath  or  catting  out  a  narrow  passage  on  one  side  of  the  lava. 
Although  none  of  these  French  volcanos  have  been  in  activity  within 
the  period  of  hbtory  or  tradition,  their  forms  are  often  very  perfect. 
Some,  however,  have  been  compared  to  the  mere  skeletons  of  vol- 
canos, the  rains  and  torrents  having  washed  their  sides,  and  removed, 
all  the  loose  sand  and  scoriae,  leaving  only  the  harder  and  more  solid 
materials.  By  this  erosion,  and  by  earthquakes,  their  internal  struc« 
ture  has  occasionally  been  laid  open  to  view,  in  fissures  and  ravines ; 
and  we  then  behold  not  only  many  successive  beds  and  masses  of 
porous  lava,  sand,  and  scoriae,  but  also  perpendicular  walls,  or  dikesy 
as  they  are  called,  of  volcanic  rock,  which  have  burst  through  the 
other  materials.  Such  dikes  are  also  observed  in  the  structure  of 
Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  other  active  volcanos.  They  have  been  formed 
by  the  pouring  of  melted  matter,  whether  from  above  or  below,  into 
open  fissures,  and  they  commonly  traverse  deposits  of  volcanic  tuffl 
a  substance  produced  by  the  showering  down  from  the  jtir,  or  in- 
cumbent waters,  of  sand  and  cinders,  first  shot  up  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth  by  the  >explosions  of  volcanic  gases. 

Besides  the  parts  of  France  above  alluded  to,  there  are  other 
countries,  as  the  north  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Sicily,  the  Tuscan 
territory  of  Italy,  the  lower  Rhenish  provinces,  and  Hungary,  where 
spent  volcanos  may  be  seen,  still  preserving  in  many  cases  a  conical 
form,  and  having  craters  and  often  lava-streams  connected  with  them. 

Tliere  sre  also  other  xocks  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  which  we  infer  to  be  of  igneous 
origin,  although  they  do  not  form  hills  with  cones  and  craters.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  feel  assured  that  the  rock  of  Stafla,  and  that  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  called  basalt,  is  volcanic,  because  it  agrees  in  its 
columnar  structure  and  mineral  composition  with  streams  of  lava 
which  we  know  to  have  flowed  from  the  craters  of  volcanos.  We 
find  also  similar  basaltic  and  other  igneous  rocks  associated  with 
beds  of  tuff  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  forming  dikes, 
such  as  have  been  spoken  of;  and  some  of  the  strata  through  which 
these  dikes  cut  are  occasionally  altered  at  the  point  of  contact^  as  if 
they  had  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  melted  matter. 

The  absence  of  cones  and  craters,  and  long  narrow  streams  of 
superficial  lava,  in  England  and  many  other  countries,  is  principally 
to  be  attributed  to  the  eruptions  having  been  submarine,  just  as  a 
considerable  proportion  of  volcanos  in  our  own  times  burst  out 
beneath  the  sea.  But  this  question  must  be  enlarged  upon  more 
fully  in  the  chapters  on  Igneous  Rocks,  in  which  it  will  also  be 
shown,  that  as  diflerent  sedimentary  formations,  containing  each 
their  characteristic  fossils,  have  been  deposited  at  successive  periods, 
so  also  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae  have  been  thrown  out,  and  lavas 
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have  flowed  over  the  land  or  bed  of  the  sea,  at  manj  different  epochs, 
or  have  been  injected  into  fissures ;  so  that  the  igneous  as  well  as 
the  aqueous  rocks  may  be  classed  as  a  chronological  series  of  monu- 
ments, throwing  light  on  a  succession  of  events  in  the  historj  of  the 
earth. 

Ftutonie  rocks  (Granite,  &c.). — We  have  now  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  orders  of  mineral  masses,  the  aqueous  and 
the  Tolcanic:  but  if  we  examine  a  large  portion  of  a  continent, 
especially  if  it  contain  within  it  a  lofty  mountain  range,  we  rarely  fail 
to  discover  two  other  classes  of  rocks,  very  distinct  from  either  of- 
those  above  alluded  to,  and  which  we  can  neither  assimilate  to  de- 
posits snch  as  are  now  accumulated  in  lakes  or  seas,  nor  to  those 
generated  by  ordinary  volcanic  action.  The  members  of  both  these 
divisions  of  rocks  agree  in  being  highly  crystalline  and  destitute  of 
organic  remains.  The  rocks  of  one  division  have  been  called  plu- 
tonic,  comprehending  all  the  granites  and  certain  porphyries,  which 
are  nearly  allied  in  some  of  their  characters  to  volcanic  formations. 
The  members  of  the  other  class  are  stratified  and  often  slaty,  and 
have  been  called  by  some  the  crystalliiie  schists,  in  which  group  are 
included  gneiss,  micaceous-schist  (or  mica-slate),  hornblende-schist, 
statuary  marble,  the  finer  kinds  of  roofing  slate,  and  other  rocks 
afterwards  to  be  described. 

As  it  is  admitted  that  nothing  strictly  analogous  to  these  crystalline 
productions  can  now  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  formation  on  the 
earth's  surface,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  on  what  data  we  can  find 
a  place  for  them  in  a  system  of  classification  founded  on  the  origin  of 
rocks.  I  cannot,  in  reply  to  this  question,  pretend  to  give  the 
student,  in  a  few  words,  an  intelligible  account  of  the  long  chain  of 
facts  and  reasonings  by  which  geologists  have  been  led  to  infer  the 
analogy  of  the  rocks  in  question  to  others  now  in  progress  at  the 
surface.  The  result,  however,  may  be  briefly  stated.  All  the  various 
kinds  of  granite  which  constitute  the  plutonic  family,  are  supposed 
to  be  of  igneous  or  aqueo-igneous  origin,  and  to  have  been  formed 
under  great  pressure,  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth,  or 
sometimes,  perhaps  under  a  certain  weight  of  incumbent  ocean. 
Like  the  lava  of  volcanos,  they  have  been  melted,  and  afterwards 
cooled  and  crystallised,  but  with  extreme  slowness,  and  under  condi- 
tions very  difierent  from  those  of  bodies  cooling  in  the  open  air. 
Hence  they  differ  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more 
crystalline  texture,  but  also  by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias, 
which  are  the  products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath 
seas  of  inconsiderable  depth.  They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of 
pores  or  cellular  cavities,  to  which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled 
gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary  lava. 

Although  granite  has  often  pierced  through  other  strata,  it  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  observed  to  rest  upon  them,  as  if  it  had  over- 
flowed. But  as  this  is  continually  the  case  with  the  volcanic  rocks, 
they  have  been  styled,  from  this  peculiarity.  "  overlying  "  by  Dr.  INIac 
Cnlloch;  and  Mr.  Necker  has  proposed  the  term  "  underlying "  for 
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the  granites,  to  designate  the  opposite  mode  in  which  thej  ahnost 
invariably  present  themselves. 

MetamorphiCy  or  stratified  crystalline  rocks. — The  fourth  and  last 
great  division  of  rocks  are  the  crystalline  strata  and  slates,  or  schists, 
called  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  chlorite-schist,  marble,  and  the 
like,  the  origin  of  which  is  more  doubtful  than  that  of  the  other  three 
classes.  They  contain  no  pebbles,  or  sand,  or  scoriae,  or  angular 
pieces  of  imbedded  stone,  and  no  traces  of  organic  bodies,  and  they 
are  often  as  crystalline  as  granite,  yet  are  divided  into  beds,  corre- 
sponding in  form  and  arrangement  to  those  of  sedimentary  formations, 
and  are  therefore  said  to  be  stratified,  llie  beds  sometimes  consist 
of  an  alternation  of  substances  varying  in  colour,  composition,  and 
thickness,  precisely  as  we  see  in  stratified  fossiliferous  deposits.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Huttonian  theory,  which  I  adopt  as  the  most  probable, 
and  which  will  be  afterwards  more  fully  explained,  the  materials  of 
these  strata  were  originally  deposited  from  water  in  the  usual  form 
of  sediment,  but  they  were  subsequently  so  altered  by  subterranean 
heat,  as  to  assume  a  new  texture.  It  is  demonstrable,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  that  such  a  complete  conversion  has  actually  taken  place, 
fossiliferous  strata  having  exchanged  an  earthy  for  a  higlily  crys- 
talline texture  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  contact 
with  granite.  In  some  cases,  dark  limestones,  replete  with  shells  and 
corals,  have  been  turned  into  white  statuary  marble,  and  hard  clays, 
containing  vegetable  or  other  remains,  into  slates  called  mica-schist 
or  hornblende-schist,  every  vestige  of  the  organic  bodies  having  been 
obliterated. 

Although  we  are  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  influence  exerted  in  these  cases,  yet  it  evidently  bears  some 
analogy  to  that  which  volcanic  heat  and  gases  are  known  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  action  may  be  conveniently  called  plutonic,  because  it 
appears  to  have  been  developed  in  those  regions  where  plutonic 
rocks  are  generated,  and  under  similar  circumstances  of  pressure  and 
depth  in  the  earth.  How  far  hot  water  or  steam  permeating  stra- 
tified masses  under  great  pressure  has  co-operated  to  produce  the 
crystalline  texture,  may  be  matter  of  speculation,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  plutonic  influence  has  sometimes  pervaded  entire  mountain 
masses  of  strata. 

In  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  above  alluded  to,  I  proposed  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Geology  (1833),  the  term 
"  Metamorphic  **  for  the  altered  strata,  a  term  derived  from  p-tra^ 
meta,  tranSj  and  fiopfptf,  morphey  forma. 

Hence  there  are  four  great  classes  of  rocks  considered  in  reference 
to  their  origin, — the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the  plutonic,  and  the 
metamorphic.  In  the  course  of  this  work  it  will  be  shown,  that 
portions  of  each  of  these  four  distinct  classes  have  originated  at 
many  successive  periods.  They  have  all  been  produced  contem- 
poraneously, and  may  even  now  be  in  the  progress  of  formation  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  not  true,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  that  all  granites, 
together  with  the  crystalline  or  metamorphic  strata,  were  first  formed. 
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and  therefore  entitled  to  be  called  **  primitive,"  and  that  tlie  aqueous 
and  volcanic  rocks  were  afterwards  super-imposed,  and  should,  there- 
fore, rank  as  secondary  in  the  order  of  time.  This  idea  was  adopted 
in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  when  all  formations,  whether  stratified 
or  unstratified,  earthy  or  crystalline,  with  or  without  fossils,  were 
alike  regarded  as  of  aqueous  origin.  At  that  period  it  was  naturally 
argued,  that  the  foundation  must  be  older  than  the  superstructure ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  this  opinion  was  by  no  means 
in  every  instance  a  legitimate  deduction  from  facts ;  for  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  earth's  crust  have  often  been  modified,  and  even  entirely 
changed,  by  the  influence  of  volcanic  and  other  subterranean  causes, 
while  super-imposed  formations  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
altered.  In  other  words,  the  destroying  and  renovating  processes 
have  given  birth  to  new  rocks  below,  while  those  above,  whether 
crystalline  or  fossiliferous,  have  remained  in  their  ancient  condition. 
Even  in  cities,  such  as  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  it  cannot  be  laid 
down  as  universally  true,  that  the  upper  parts  of  each  edifice,  whether 
of  brick  or  marble,  are  more  modern  than  the  foundations  on  which 
they  rest,  for  these  often  consist  of  wooden  piles,  which  may  have 
rotted  and  been  replaced  one  after  the  other,  without  the  least  injury 
to  the  buildings  above ;  meanwhile,  these  may  have  required  scarcely 
any  repair,  and  may  have  been  constantly  inhabited.  So  it  is  with  the 
habitable  surface  of  our  globe,  in  its  relation  to  large  masses  of  rock 
immediately  below :  it  may  continue  the  same  for  ages,  while  sub- 
jacent materials,  at  a  great  depth,  are  passing  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid 
state,  and  then  reconsolidating,  so  as  to  acquire  a  new  texture. 

As  all  the  crystaUine  rocks  may,  in  some  respects,  be  viewed  as 
belonging  to  one  great  family,  whether  they  be  stratified  or  un- 
stratified, metamorphic  or  plutonic,  it  will  often  be  convenient  to 
speak  of  them  by  one  common  name.  It  being  now  ascertained,  as 
above  stated,  that  they  are  of  very  different  ages,  sometimes  newer 
than  the  strata  called  secondary,  the  terms  primitive  and  primary 
which  were  formerly  used  for  the  whole  must  be  abandoned,  as  they 
would  imply  a  manifest  contradiction.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore, 
to  find  a  new  name,  one  which  must  not  be  of  chronological  import, 
and  must  express,  on  the  one  hand,  some  peculiarity  equally  attribu- 
table to  granite  and  gneiss  (to  the  plutonic  as  well  as  the  altered 
rocks),  and,  on  the  other,  must  have  reference  to  characters  in  which 
those  rocks  differ,  both  from  the  volcanic  and  from  the  unaltered 
sedimentary  strata.  I  proposed  in  the  Principles  of  Geology  (first 
edition,  vol.  iii.),  the  term  "hypogene**  for  this  purpose,  derived  from 
viro,  tindery  and  yivofiai,  to  be,  or  to  be  born  ;  a  word  implying  the 
theory  that  granite,  gneiss,  and  the  other  crystalline  formations  are 
alike  netherjbrmed  rocks,  or  rocks  which  have  not  assumed  their 
present  form  and  structure  at  the  surface.  They  occupy  the  lowest 
place  in  the  order  of  superposition.  Even  in  regions  such  as  the  Alps, 
where  some  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  can  be  shown  to  be  of  com- 
paratively modern  date,  belonging,  for  example,  to  the  period  here- 
after to  be  described  as  tertiary,  they  are  still  underlying  xock^ 
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They  never  repose  on  the  volcanic  or  trappean  formations,  nor  on 
strata  containing  organic  remains.  Thej  are  hypogene^  as  "  being 
under  "  all  the  rest. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reader  will  understand  that 
each  of  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks  may  be  studied  under  two 
distinct  points  of  view ;  first,  they  may  be  studied  simply  as  mineral 
masses  deriving  their  origin  from  particular  causes,  and  having  a 
certain  composition,  form,  and  position  in  the  earth's  crust,  or  other 
characters  both  positive  and  negative,  such  as  the  presence  or  absence 
of  organic  remains.  In  the  second  place,  the  rocks  of  each  class  may 
be  viewed  as  a  grand  chronological  series  of  monuments,  attesting  a 
succession  of  events  in  the  former  history  of  the  globe  and  its  living 
inhabitants. 

I  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  treat  of  each  family  of  rocks ;  first, 
in  reference  to  those  characters  which  are  not  chronological,  and  then 
in  particular  relation  to  the  several  periods  when  they  were  formed. 


CHAPTER  IL 

AQUEOUS  BOCKS  —  THEIR  COMPOSITION  AND  FORMS  OF  6TRATIFI* 

CATION. 

lUn'eral  composition  of  strata — Arenaceons  roeki — Ax^ginaceons — Calcareous— 
Gypsam — Forms  of  stratification — Original  hoiizontality — Thinning  out — Dia- 
gonal arrangement  —  Ripple  mark. 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  wb 
shall  begin  by  examining  the  aqueous  or  sedimentary  rocks,  which 
ore  for  the  most  part  distinctly  stratified,  and  contain  fossils.  We 
may  first  study  them  with  reference  to  their  mineral  composition, 
external  appearance,  position,  mode  of  origin,  organic  contents,  and 
other  characters  which  belong  to  them  as  aqueous  formations,  inde- 
pendently of  their  age,  and  we  may  afterwards  consider  them  chrono- 
logically or  with  reference  to  the  successive  geological  periods  when 
they  originated. 

I  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  data  which  led  to  the  belief  . 
that  the  stratified  and  fossiliferous  rocks  were  originally  deposited 
under  water ;  but,  before  entering  into  a  more  detailed  investigation, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  say  something  of  the  ordinary  materials  of  which 
such  strata  are  composed.  These  may  be  said  to  belong  principally 
to  three  divisions,  the  arenaceous,  the  argillaceous,  and  the  calca- 
reous, which  are  formed  respectively  of  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  Of  these,  the  arenaceous,  or  sandy  masses,  are  chiefiy  made 
up  of  siliceous  or  flinty  grains ;  the  argillaceous,  or  clayey,  of  a 
mixture  of  siliceous  matter,  with  a  certain  proportion,  about  a  fourth 
in  weighty  of  aluminous  earth ;  and,  lastly,  the  calcareous  rocks  or 
limestones  consist  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime. 
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Arenaeeofu  or  siliceous  rocks.  —  To  speak  first  of  the  sandj  diyi* 
rion :  beds  of  loose  sand  are  frequently  met  with,  of  which  the  grains 
consist  entirely  of  silex,  which  term  comprehends  all  purely  siliceous 
minerals,  as  quartz  and  common  flint  Quartz  is  silex  in  its  purest 
form.  Flint  usually  contains  some  admixture  of  alumina  and  oxide  of 
iron.  The  siliceous  grains  in  sand  are  usually  rounded,  as  if  by  the 
action  of  running  water.  Sandstone  is  an  aggregate  of  such  grains, 
which  often  cohere  together  without  any  visible  cement,  but  more 
commonly  are  bound  together  by  a  slight  quantity  of  siliceous  or 
calcareous  matter,  or  by  oxide  of  iron  or  clay. 

Pure  siliceous  rocks  may  be  known  by  not  effervescing  when  a 
drop  of  nitric,  sulphuric  or  other  acid  is  applied  to  them,  or  by  the 
grains  not  being  readily  scratched  or  broken  by  ordinary  pressure. 
In  nature  there  is  every  intermediate  gradation,  from  perfectly  loose 
sand,  to  the  hardest  sandstone.  In  micttceous  sandstones  mica  is 
very  abundant ;  and  the  thin  silvery  plates  into  which  that  mineral 
divides,  are  often  arranged  in  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication, giving  «  slaty  or  laminated  texture  to  the  rock. 

When  sandstone  is  coarse-grained,  it  is  usually  called  grit.  If  the 
grains  are  rounded,  and  large  enough  to  be  called  pebbles,  it  becomes 
a  conglomerate  or  pudding^toncy  which  may  consist  of  pieces  of  one 
or  of  many  different  kinds  of  rock.  A  conglomerate,  therefore,  is 
simply  gravel  bound  together  by  a  cement. 

ArgiUaeeous  rocks. — Clay,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mixture  of  silex 
or  flint  with  a  large  proportion,  usually  about  one  fourth,  of  alumina, 
or  argil ;  but  in  common  language,  any  earth  which  possesses  suffi- 
cient fluctility,  when  kneaded  up  with  water,  to  be  fashioned  like 
paste  by  the  hand,  or  by  the  potter's  lathe,  is  called  a  clay;  and  such 
clays  vary  gready  in  their  composition,  and  are,  in  general,  nothing 
more  th«i  mud  derived  from  the  decomposition  or  wearing  down  of 
rocks.  The  purest  clay  found  in  nature  is  porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin, 
which  results  firom  the  decomposition  of  a  rock  composed  of  felspar 
and  quartz,  and  it  is  almost  always  mixed  with  quartz.*  Shale  has 
also  the  property,  like  clay,  of  becoming  plastic  in  water:  it  is  a*more 
solid  form  of  clay,  or  argillaceous  matter,  condensed  by  pressure.  It 
always  divides  into  laminae  more  or  less  regular. 

One  general  character  of  all  argillaceous  rocks  is  to  give  out  a 
peculiar,  earthy  odour  when  breathed  upon,  which  is  a  test  of  the 
presence  of  alumine,  although  it  does  not  belong  to  pure  alumine, 
but,  apparently,  to  the  combination  of  that  substance  with  oxide  of 
iron.t 

Calcareous  rocks. — This  division  comprehends  those  rocks  which,* 
like  chalk,  are  composed  chiefly  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid.  Shells 
and  corals  ave  also  formed  of  the  same  elements,  with  the  addition 

♦  ThekadlinofChinaconsislAof  71'15  nearly  equal  parts  ofiilica  and  alumine, 

parts  of  siiex,  15*86  of  aluraine,  1*92  of  with  I  per  cent,  of  magnesia.    (PhlL 

lime,  and   6*73  of  water  (W.  Phillips,  Mag.  vol.  x.  1837.) 
Mineralogy,  p.  38.);  but  otter  porcelain        f  See  W.  Phillips's  Mineralogy,  **  Alu- 

days  differ  materially,  that  of  Cornwall  mine.*' 
being  oomposed,  according  to  Boase,  of 
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of  animal  matter.  To  obtain  pure  lime  it  is  necessarj  to  calcine 
these  calcareous  substances,  that  is  to  say,  to  expose  them  to  heat  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  drive  oflf  the  carbonic  acid,  and  other  volatile 
matter.  White  chalk  is  sometimes  pure  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  this 
rock,  although  usually  in  a  soft  and  earthy  state,  is  occasionally 
sufficiently  solid  to  be  used  for  building,  and  even  passes  into  a 
compact  stone,  or  a  stone  of  which  the  separate  parts  are  so  minute 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the  naked  eye. 

Many  limestones  are  made  up  entirely  of  minute  fragments  of 
shells  and  coral,  or  of  calcareous  sand  cemented  together.  These 
last  might  be  called  '*  calcareous  sandstones ; "  but  that  term  is  more 
properly  applied  to  a  rock  in  which  the  grains  are  partly  calcareous 
and  partly  siliceous,  or  to  quartzose  sandstones,  having  a  cement  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

The  variety  of  limestone  called  "  oolite  "  is  composed  of  numerous 
small  egg-like  grains,  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish,  each  of  which  has 
usually  a  small  fragment  of  sand  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  con- 
centric layers  of  calcareous  matter  have  accumulated. 

Any  limestone  which  is  sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  fine  polish  is 
called  marble.  Many  of  these  are  fossiliferous ;  but  statuary  marble, 
which  is  also  called  saccharoid  limestone,  as  having  a  texture  re- 
sembling that  of  loaf-sugar,  is  devoid  of  fossils^  and  is  in  many  cases 
a  member  of  the  metamorphic  series. 

Siliceous  limestone  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
fiint,  and  is  harder  in  proportion  as  the  flinty  matter  predominates. 

The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  rock  may  be  ascertained 
by  applying  to  the  surface  a  small  drop  of  diluted  sulphuric,  nitric, 
or  muriatic  acids,  or  strong  vinegar ;  for  the  lime,  having  a  greater 
chemical  affinity  for  any  one  of  these  acids  than  for  the  carbonic, 
unites  immediately  with  them  to  form  new  compounds^  thereby  be* 
coming  a  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  muriate  of  lime.  The  carbonic  acid, 
when  thus  liberated  from  its  union  with  the  lime,  escapes  in  a  gaseous 
form,  and  froths  up  or  effervesces  as  it  makes  its  way  in  small  bubbles 
through  the  drop  of  liquid.  This  efi*ervescence  is  brisk  or  feeble  in 
proportion  as  tlie  iimestone  is  pure  or  impure,  or,  in  other  words, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  mixed  with  the  carbonate 
of  lime.  Without  the  aid  of  this  test,  the  most  experienced  eye 
cannot  always  detect  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  rocks. 

The  above-mentioned  three  classes  of  rocks,  the  siliceous,  argil* 
laceous,  and  calcareous,  pass  continually  into  each  other,  and  rarely 
occur  in  a  perfectly  separate  and  pure  form.  Thus  it  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  to  meet  witli  a  limestone  as  pure  as  ordinary 
white  chalk,  or  with  clay  as  aluminous  as  that  used  in  Cornwall  for 
porcelain,  or  with  sand  so  entirely  composed  of  siliceous  grains  as  the 
white  sand  of  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  sandstone  so  pure 
:is  the  grit  of  Fontainebleau,  used  for  pavement  in  France.  More 
commonly  wo  find  sand  and  clay,  or  clay  and  marl,  intermixed  in  the 
same  mass.  When  the  sand  and  clay  are  each  in  considerable 
quantity,  the  mixture  is  called  loam.     If  there  is  much  calcareous 
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matter  in  cluyit  is  called  marl;  but  this  term  has  unfortunately  been 
used  so  vaguely,  as  often  to  be  verj  ambiguous.  It  has  been  applied 
to  substances  in  which  there  is  no  lime ;  as,  to  that  red  loam  usually 
called  red  marl  in  certain  parts  of  England.  Agriculturists  were 
in  the  habit  of  calling  any  soil  a  marl,  which,  like  true  marl,  fell  to 
pieces  readily  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Hence  arose  the  confusion  of 
using  this  name  for  soils  which,  consisting  of  loam,  were  easily 
worked  by  the  plough,  though  devoid  of  lime. 

Marl  slate  bears  the  same  relation  to  marl  which  shale  bears  to 
day,  being  a  calcareous  shale.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some  countries, 
as  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Argillaceous  or  marly  limestone  is  also  of 
common  occurrence. 

•  There  are  few  other  kinds  of  rock  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  sedimentary  strata  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  dwell 
here  on  their  characters.  I  may,  however,  mention  two  others, — 
magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite,  and  gypsum.  Magnesian  limettone 
is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia ;  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  amounting  in  some  cases  to  nearly  one  half. 
It  effervesces  much  more  slowly  and  feebly  with  acids  than  common 
limestone.  In  England  this  rock  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  colour ; 
but  it  varies  greatly  in  mineralogical  character,  passing  from  an 
earthy  state  to  a  white  compact  stone  of  great  hardness*  Dolomite, 
so  common  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  is  also  a  variety 
of  magnesian  limestone,  usually  of  a  granular  texture. 

Gypsum,  —  Gypsum  is  &  rock  composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime, 
and  water.  It  is  usually  a  soft  whitish-yellow  rock,  with  a  texture 
resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar,  but  sometimes  it  is  entirely  composed 
of  lenticular  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  does  not  effervesce 
like  chalk  and  dolomite,  because  it  does  not  contain  carbonic  acid 
gas,  or  fixed  air,  the  lime  being  already  combined  with  sulphuric 
acid,  for  which  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  for  any  other.  An- 
hydrous gypsum  is  a  rare  variety,  into  which  water  does  not  enter 
as  a  component  part.  Gypseous  marl  is  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and 
marl.  Alabaster  is  a  granular  and  compact  variety  of  gypsum  found 
in  masses  large  enough  to  be  used  in  sculpture  and  architecture.  It 
18  sometimes  a  pure  snow-white  substance,  as  that  of  Volterra  in 
Tuscany,  well  known  as  being  carved  for  works  of  art  in  Florence 
and  Leghorn.  It  is  a  softer  stone  than  marble,  and  more  easily 
wrought. 

Forms  of  stratification, — A  series  of  strata  sometimes  consists  of 
one  of  the  above  rocks,  sometimes  of  two  or  more  in  alternating  beds. 

Thus,  in  the  coal  districts  of  England,  for  example,  we  often  pass 
through  several  beds  of  sandstone,  some  of  finer,  others  of  coarser 
grain,  some  white,  others  of  a  dark  colour,  and  below  these,  layers 
of  shale  and  sandstone  or  beds  of  shale,  divisible  into  leaf-like  laminae, 
and  containing  beautiful  impressions  of  plants.  Then  again  we  meet 
with  beds  of  pure  and  impure  coal,  alternating  with  shales  and  sand- 
stones, and  underneath  the  whole,  perhaps,  are  calcareous  strata,  or 
beds  of  limestone,  filled  with  corals  and  marine  shells,  each  bed  dia- 
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tinguishable  from  another  by  certain  fossils,  or  hj  the  abundance  of 
particular  species  of  shells  or  zoophytes. 

This  alternation  of  different  kinds  of  rock  produces  the  most  di&. 
tinct  stratification ;  and  we  often  find  beds  <^  limestone  and  marl, 
conglomerate  and  sandstone,  sand  and  clay,  recurring  again  and  again, 
in  nearly  regular  order,  throughout  a  series  of  many  hundred  strata. 
The  causes  which  may  produce  these  phenomena  are  various,  and 
have  been  fully  discussed  in  my  treatise  on  the  modern  changes  of 
the  earth's  surface.*  It  is  there  seen  that  rivers  flowing  into  lakes 
and  seas  are  charged  with  sediment,  varying  in  quantity,  composition, 
colour,  and  grain  according  to  the  seasons ;  the  waters  are  sometimes 
flooded  and  rapid,  at  other  periods  low  and  feeble ;  different  tribu- 
taries, also,  draining  peculiar  countries  and  soils,  and  therefore 
charged  with  peculiar  sediment,  are  swollen  at  distinct  periods.  It 
was  also  shown  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  currents  undermine  the 
cliffs  during  wintry  storms,  and  sweep  away  the  materials  into  the 
deep,  after  which  a  season  of  tranquillity  succeeds,  when  nothing  but 
the  finest  mud  is  spread  by  the  movements  of  the  ocean  over  the 
same  submarine  area. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  give  a  description  of 
these  operations,  repeated  as  they  are,  year  after  year,  and  century 
after  century ;  but  I  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  some  micaceous  sandstones  have  originated,  namely,  those  in 
which  we  see  innumerable  thin  layers  of  mica  dividing  layers  of  fine 
quartzose  sand.  I  observed  the  same  arrangement  of  materials  in 
recent  mud  deposited  in  the  estuary  of  La  Roche  St.  Bernard  in  Brit- 
tany, at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  surrounding  rocks  are  of  gneiss, 
which,  by  its  waste,  supplies  the  mud :  when  this  dries  at  low  water, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  brown  laminated  clay,  divided  by  thin  seams 
of  mica.  The  separation  of  the  mica  in  this  case,  or  in  that  of  mica- 
ceous sandstones,  may  be  thus  understood  If  we  take  a  handful  of 
quartzose  sand,  mixed  with  mica,  and  throw  it  into  a  clear  running 
stream,  we  see  the  materials  immediately  sorted  by  the  water,  the 
grains  of  quartz  falling  almost  directly  to  the  bottom,  while  the  plates 
of  mica  take  a  much  longer  time  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  are  carried 
farther  down  the  stream.  At  the  first  instant  the  water  is  turbid,  but 
immediately  after  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  plates  of  mica  are  seen  all 
alone  reflecting  a  silvery  light,  as  they  descend  slowly,  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct micaceous  lamina.  The  mica  is  the  heavier  mineral  of  the  two ; 
but  it  remains  a  longer  time  suspended  in  the  fluid,  owing  to  its 
greater  extent  of  surface.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive  that 
where  such  mud  is  acted  upon  by  a  river  or  tidal  current,  the  thin 
plates  of  mica  will  be  carried  farther,  and  not  deposited  in  the  same 
places  as  the  grains  of  quartz ;  and  since  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
stream  varies  from  time  to  time,  layers  of  mica  or  of  sand  will  be 
thrown  down  successively  on  the  same  area. 

Original  horizontality. — It  is  said  generally  that  the  upper  and 

•  Consult  Index  to  Principles  of  Geology,  "Stratification,"  •* Currenta," 
•*  Deltas,"  "  Water,"  &c. 
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under  surfaces  of  strata,  or  the  **  planes  of  stratification,"  are  parallel. 
Although  this  is  not  strictly  true,  thejmake  an  approach  to  parallelism, 
for  the  same  reason  that  sediment  is  usually  deposited  at  first  in  nearly 
horizontal  layers.  Such  an  arrangement  can  hy  no  means  be  attri- 
buted to  an  original  evenness  or  horizontality  in  the  bed  of  the  sea : 
for  it  is  ascertained  that  in  those  places  where  no  matter  has  been 
recently  deposited,  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  often  as  uneven  as  that 
of  the  dry  land,  having  in  like  manner  its  hills,  valleys,  and  ravines. 
Yet  if  the  sea  should  sink,  or  the  water  be  removed  near  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river  where  a  delta  has  been  forming,  we  should  see 
extensive  plains  of  mud  and  sand  laid  dry,  which,  to  the  eye,  would 
appear  perfectly  level,  although,  in  reality,  they  would  slope  gently 
from  the  land  towards  the  sea. 

This  tendency  in  newly-formed  strata  to  assume  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion arises  principally  from  the  motion  of  the  water,  which  forces 
along  particles  of  sand  or  mud  at  the  bottom,  and  causes  them  to 
settle  in  hollows  or  depressions  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the 
force  of  a  current  than  when  they  are  resting  on  elevated  points. 
The  velocity  of  the  current  and  the  motion  of  the  superficial  waves 
diminish  from  the  surface  downwards,  and  are  least  in  those  depres- 
sions where  the  water  is  deepest. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  principle  here  alluded  to  may  bo 
sometimes  seen  in  th**  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano,  when  a  section, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  has  laid  open  to  view  a  succession  of 
various-coloured  layers  of  sand  and  ashes,  which  have  fallen  in 
showers  upon  uneven  ground.  Thus  let  A  B  (fig.  1.)  be  two  ridges, 
with  an  intervening  valley.  These  original  inequalities  of  the 
surface  have  been  gradually  effaced  by  beds  of  sand  and  ashes 
c,  dy  «,  the  surface  at  e  being  quite  level.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
although  the  materials  of  the  first  layers  have  accommodated  them- 
selves in  a  great  degree  to  the  shape 
of  the  ground  A  B,  yet  each  bed  is 
thickest  at  the  bottom.  At  first  a 
great  many  particles  would  be  carried 
by  their  own  gravity  down  the  steep 
sides  of  A  and  B,  and  others  would  afterwards  be  blown  by  the  wind 
as  they  fell  off  the  ridges,  and  would  settle  in  the  hollow,  which 
would  thus  become  more  and  more  effaced  as  the  strata  accumulated 
from  c  to  e.  This  levelling  operation  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more 
r»lear  to  the  student  by  supposing  a  number  of  parallel  trenches  to  be 
dug  in  a  plain  of  moving  sand,  like  the  African  desert,  in  which  case 
the  wind  would  soon  cause  all  signs  of  these  trenches  to  disappear, 
and  the  surface  would  be  as  uniform  as  before.  Now,  water  in 
motion  can  exert  this  levelling  power  on  similar  materials  more 
easily  than  air,  for  almost  all  stones  lose  in  water  more  than  a  third 
of  the  weight  which  they  have  in  air,  the  specific  gravity  of  rocks 
being  in  general  as  2^  when  compared  to  that  of  water,  which  is 
estimated  at  1.  But  the  buoyancy  of  sand  or  mud  would  be  still 
greater  in  the  sea,  as  the  density  of  salt  water  exceeds  that  of  fresh. 
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Yet,  however  uniform  and  horizontal  maj  be  the  surface  of  new 
deposits  in  general,  there  are  still  many  disturbing  causes,  such  as 
eddies  in  the  water,  and  currents  moving  first  in  one  and  then  in 
another  direction,  which  frequently  cause  irregularities.  We  may 
sometimes  follow  a  bed  of  limestone,  shale,  or  sandstone,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  many  hundred  yards  continuously ;  but  we  generally  find 
at  length  that  each  individual  stratum  thins  out,  and  allows  the  beds 
which  were  previously  above  and  below  it  to  meet.  If  the  materials 
are  coarse,  as  in  grits  and  conglomerates,  the  same  beds  can  rarely 
be  traced  many  yards  without  varying  in  size,  and  often  coming  to  an 
end  abruptly.     (See  ^g.  2.) 

Fig.  9. 
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Section  of  strata  of  uuidttone,  grit,  and  conglomerate. 

Diagonal  or  cross  stratification. — There  is  also  another  phe- 
nomenon of  frequent  occurrence.  We  find  a  series  of  larger  strata, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  minor  layers  placed 

1^  Fig.  8. 


Section  of  sand  at  Sandy  Hill,  near  Biggleawade,  Bedfordahire. 
Height  20  feet.    (Oreen-aand  formation.) 

obliquely  to  the  general  planes  of  stratification.  To  this  diagonal 
arrangement  the  name  of  •*  false  or  cross  bedding "  has  been 
given.  Thus  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  3.)  we  see  seven  or  eight 
large  beds  of  loose  sand,  yellow  and  brown,  and  the  lines  a,  6,  c, 
mark  some  of  the  principal  planes  of  stratification,  which  are  nearly 
horizontal.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  subordinate  laminae  do  not 
conform  to  these  planes,  but  have  often  a  steep  slope,  the  inclination 
being  sometimes  towards  opposite  points  of  the  compass.  When  the 
sand  is  loose  and  incoherent^  as  in  the  case  here  represented,  the 
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deriatioii  from  parallelism  of  the  slanting  lamins  cannot  possibly  be 
aoooonted  for  bj  anj  re-arrangement  of  the  particles  acquired  daring 
the  eonsolidation  of  the  rock«  In  what  manner  then  can  such  irre- 
grnlarities  be  due  to  original  deposition  ?  We  must  suppose  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  motions  of 
waves,  currents,  and  eddies  often  cause  mud,  sand,  and  gravel  to  be 
thrown  down  in  heaps  on  particular  spots  instead  of  being  spread 
oat  uniformlj  over  a  wide  area.  Sometimes,  when  banks  are  thus 
formed,  currents  maj  cut  passages  through  them,  just  as  a .  river 
forms  its  bed.    Suppose  the  bank  A  (fig.  4.)  to  be  thus  formed  with 


Fig.  4. 


a  steep  sloping  side,  and  the  water  being  in  a  tranquil  state,  the  layer 
of  sediment  No.  1.  is  thrown  down  upon  it,  confirming  nearly  to  its 
sorface.  Afterwards  the  other  layers,  2,  3,  4^  may  be  deposited  in 
succession,  so  that  the  bank  B  C  D  is  formed.  If  the  current  then 
increases  in  velocity,  it  may  cut  away  the  upper  portion  of  this  mass 
down  to  the  dotted  line  e  (fig.  4.),  and  deposit  the  materials  thus 
removed  farther  on,  so  as  to  form  the  layers  5,  6,  7,  8.  We  have 
now  the  bank  BODE  (fig.  5.),  of  which  the  surface  is  almost  level 

Flf.  •• 


Fig.  6. 


and  on  which  the  nearly  horizontal  layers,  9,  10,  11,  may  then 
accumulate.  It  was  shown  in  fig.  3.  that  the  diagonal  layers  of  suc- 
cessive strata  may  sometimes  have  an  opposite  slope.  This  is  well 
seen  in  some  cliffs  of  loose  sand  on  the  Suffolk  coast.    A  portion 

of  one  of  these  is  represented  in 
fig.  6.,  where  the  layers,  of  which 
there  are  about  six  in  the  thick- 
ness of  an  inch,  are  composed  of 
quartzose  grains.  This  arrange- 
ment may  have  been  due  to  the 
altered  direction  of  the  tides  and 

Cliffbetwcen  Mlsmerand  Dunwicb.  CUrrCUtS  in  the  SamC  placC. 

The  description  above  given  of  the  slanting  position  of  the  minor 
layers  constituting  a  single  stratum  is  in  certain  cases  applicable  on  a 
much  grander  scale  to  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  many 
miles  in  extent.  A  fine  example  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
j^iaritime  Alps  near  Nice.    The  mountains  here  terminate  abruptly^ 
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in  the  sea,  so  that  a  depth  of  one  hundred  fathoms  is  often  found 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  heach,  and  sometimes  a  depth  of  3000 
feet  within  half  a  mile.  But  at  certain  points,  strata  of  sand^  marl, 
or  conglomerate,  intervene  between  the  shore  and  the  mountains,  as 
in  the  annexed  fig.  (7.)>  where  a  vast  succession  of  slanting  beds 

Monte  CalTO.  Fig*  7. 


Sectlim  from  Monte  Cairo  to  the  sea  by  the  ralley  of  Magnan,  near  Nice. 

A.  Dolomite  and  sandstone.    (Oreen-tand  fonnatlon  ?) 

a,  b,  d,  Beds  of  gravel  and  tand. 

e.  Fine  marl  and  sand  of  Ste.  Madeleine,  with  marine  shells. 

of  gravel  and  sand  maj  be  traced  from  the  sea  to  Monte  Calvo,  a 
distance  of  no' less  than  9  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  dip  of  these 
beds  is  remarkably  uniform,  being  always  southward  or  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  at  an  angle  of  about  25°.  They  are  exposed  to  view 
in  nearly  vertical  precipices,  varying  from  200  to  600  feet  in  height, 
which  bound  the  valley  through  which  the  river  Magnan  fiows. 
Although,  in  a  general  view,  the  strata  appear  to  be  parallel  and 
uniform,  they  are  nevertheless  found,  when  examined  closely,  to  be 
wedge-shaped,  and  to  thin  out  when  followed  for  a  few  hundred  feet 
or  yards,  so  that  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  thrown  down 
originally  upon  the  side  of  a  steep  bank  where  a  river  or  alpine 
torrent  discharged  itself  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sea,  and  formed  a 
delta,  which  advanced  gradually  from  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo  to  a 
distance  of  9  miles  from  the  original  shore.  If  subsequently  this 
part  of  the  Alps  and  bed  of  the  sea  were  raised  700  feet,  the  coast 
would  acquire  its  present  configuration,  the  delta  would  emerge,  and 
a  deep  channel  might  then  be  cut  through  it  by  a  river. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  torrents  and  streams,  which  now  descend 
from  the  alpine  declivities  to  the  shore,  bring  down  annually,  when 
the  snow  melts,  vast  quantities  of  shingle  and  sand,  and  then,  as  they 
subside,  fine  mud,  while  in  sunmier  they  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry ; 
80  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  deposits  like  those  of  the  valley 
of  the  Magnan,  consisting  of  coarse  gravel  alternating  with  fine 
sediment,  are  still  in  progress  at  many  points,  as,  for  instance,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Var.  They  must  advance  upon  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  form  of  great  shoals  terminating  in  a  steep  talus ;  such  being  the 
original  mode  of  accumulation  of  all  coarse  materials  conveyed  into 
deep  water,  especially  where  they  are  composed  in  great  part  of 
pebbles,  which  cannot  be  transported  to  indefinite  distances  by  cur- 
rents of  moderate  velocity.  By  inattention  to  facts  and  inferences 
of  this  kind,  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  has  sometimes  been  made 
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of  the  supposed  depth  of  the  ancient  ocean.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  example,  that  the  strata  o,  fig.  7.,  or  those  nearest  to  Monte 
Cairo,  are  older  than  those  indicated  bj  £,  and  these  again  were 
formed  before  e  ;  bat  the  vertical  depth  of  gravel  and  sand  in  any 
one  place  cannot  be  proved  to  amount  even  to  1000  feet,  although 
it  may  perhaps  be  much  greater,  yet  probably  never  exceeding  at 
any  point  3000  or  4000  feet.  But  were  we  to  assume  tbat  all  the 
strata  were  once  horizontal,  and  that  their  present  dip  or  inclination 
waa  due  to  subsequent  movements,  we  shonld  then  be  forced  to  con- 
clude, that  a  sea  several  miles  deep  had  been  filled  up  with  alternate 
layers  of  mad  and  pebbles  thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

In  the  locality  now  under  consideration,  situated  k  Few  miles  to  the 
west  of  Nice,  there  are  many  geological  data,  the  details  of  which 
cannot  be  given  in  this  place,  all  leading  to  the  opinion,  that  when 
the  deposit  of  the  Magnan  was  formed,  the  shape  and  outline  of  the 
ftlpine  declivities  and  the  shore  greatly  resembled  what  we  now 
behold  at  many  points  in  the  neigbbonrhood.  That  the  beds,  a,  b,  c,  d, 
are  of  comparatively  modem  date  is  proved  by  this  fact,  that  in  seams 
of  loamy  marl  intervening  between  the  pebbly  beds  are  fossil  sliells, 
half  of  which  belong  to  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean, 

Ripple  mark,  —  The  ripple  mark,  so  common  on  the  surface  of 
nndatones  of  all  ages  (see  fig.  8.\  and  which  is  so  often  seen  on  the 


sea-shore  at  low  tide,  seems  to  originate  in  the  drifting  of  materials 
along  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  which 
may  explain  the  inclined  layers  above  described.  This  ripple  is  not 
entirely  confined  to  the  beach  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  but 
is  alao  produced  on  sands  which  are  constantly  covered  by  water. 
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Similar  undulating  ridges  and  furrows  maj  also  be  sometimes  seen 
on  the  surface  of  drift  snow  and  blown  sand.  The  following  is  the 
manner  in  which  I  once  observed  the  motion  of  the  air  to  produce 
this  effect  on  a  large  extent  of  level  beach,  exposed  at  low  tide  near 
Calais.  Clouds  of  fine  white  sand  were  blown  from  the  neighbooc- 
ing  dunes,  so  as  to  cover  the  shore,  and  whiten  a  dark  level  sur- 
face of  sandy  mud,  and  this  fresh  covering  of  sand  was  beautifully 
rippled.  On  levelling  all  the  small  ridges  and  furrows  of  this  ripple 
over  an  area  of  several  yards  square,  I  saw  them  perfectly  restored  in 
about  ten  minutes,  the  general  direction  of  the  ridges  being  always  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  wind.  The  restoration  began  by  the  ap- 
pearance here  and  there  of  small  detached  heaps  of  sand,  which  soon 
lengthened  and  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  long  sinuous  ridges  with 
intervening  furrows.  Each  ridge  had  one  side  slightly  inclined,  and 
the  other  steep ;  the  lee-side  being  always  steep,  as  b,  c, — d,  e;  the 
windward-side  a  gentle  slope,  as  a,  ^, — c,  d^  fig.  9,    When  a  gust  of 

Fig.  9. 


wind  blew  with  sufficient  force  to  drive  along  a  cloud  of  sand,  all 
the  ridges  were  seen  to  be  in  motion  at  once,  each  encroaching  on 
the  furrow  before  it,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  fiUing  the 
place  which  the  furrows  had  occupied.  The  mode  of  advance  was 
by  the  continual  drifting  of  grains  of  sand  up  the  slopes  a  b  and  c  d, 
many  of  which  grains,  when  they  arrived  at  6  and  d,  fell  over  the 
scarps  b  c  and  d  e,  and  were  under  shelter  from  the  wind ;  so  that 
they  remained  stationary,  resting,  according  to  their  shape  and  mo- 
mentum, on  different  parts  of  the  descent,  and  a  few  only  rolling  to 
the  bottom.  In  this  manner  each  ridge  was  distinctly  seen  to  move 
slowly  on  as  often  as  the  foroe  of  the  wind  augmented.  Occasionally 
part  of  a  ridge,  advancing  more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  overtook  the 
ridge  immediately  before  it,  and  became  confounded  with  it,  thus 
causing  those  bifurcations  and  branches  which  are  so  common,  and 
two  of  which  are  seen  in  the  slab,  fig.  8.  We  may  observe  this  con- 
figuration in  sandstones  of  all  ages,  and  in  them  also^  as  now  on 
the  sea-coast^  we  may  often  detect  two  systems  of  ripples  interfering 
with  each  other ;  one  more  ancient  and  half  effaced,  and  a  newer  one, 
in  which  the  grooves  and  ridges  are  more  distinct,  and  in  a  different 
direction.  This  crossing  of  two  sets  of  ripples  arises  from  a  change 
of  wind,  and  the  new  direction  in  which  the  waves  are  thrown  on  the 
shore. 

llie  ripple  mark  is  usually  an  indication  of  a  sea-beach,  or  of 
water  from  6  to  10  feet  deep,  for  the  agitation  caused  by  waves  even 
during  storms  extends  to  a  very  slight  depth.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  some  exceptions,  and  recent  ripple  marks  have  been  ob- 
served at  the  depth  of  60  or  70  feet.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that 
currents  or  large  bodies  of  water  in  motion  may  disturb  mud  and 
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sand  at  the  depth  of  300  or  even  450  feet*  Beach  ripple,  however, 
may  usuallj  be  distinguished  from  current  ripple  by  frequent  changes 
in  its  direction.  In  a  slab  of  sands^ne,  not  more  than  an  inch  thick, 
the  furrows  or  ridges  of  an  ancient  ripple  maj  often  be  seen  in  several 
successive  laminas  to  ran  towards  different  points  of  the  compass. 


CHAPTER  in. 

ABKANOKXENT   OF    FOSSILS  IN  STRATA  —  FRB8HWATEB  AND   MARINE. 

SnccessiTe  deposition  indicated  bj  fossils — Limestones  formed  of  corals  and  shells — 
Flroofii  of  gradaal  increase  of  strata  derived  from  fossils — Serpola  attached  to 
spatangns — Wood  bored  bj  teredina — Tripoli  and  semi-opal  formed  of  infusoria 
— Chalk  derived  principally  from  organic  bodies — DisdncUon  of  freshwater  from 
marine  formations —  Genera  of  freshwater  and  land  shells — Bales  for  recognizing 
marine  testacea — Gyrogonite  and  chara — Freshwater  fishes — Alternation  of 
marine  and  freshwater  deposits — Ljrm- Fiord. 

Saying  in  the  last  chapter  considered  the  forms  of  stratification  so 
far  as  they  are  determined  hy  the  arrangement  of  inorganic  matter, 
we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  organic  re- 
mains are  distribmted  through  stratified  deposits.  We  should  often 
be  unable  to  detect  any  signs  of  stratification  or  of  successive  deposi- 
tion, if  particular  kinds  of  fossils-  did  not  occur  here  and  there  at 
certain  depths  in  the  mass.  At  one  level,  for  example,  univalve  shells 
of  some  one  or  more  species  predominate  ;  at  another,  bivalve  shells ; 
and  at  a  third,  corals ;  while  in  some  formations  we  find  layers  of 
vegetable  matter,  commonly  derived  from  land  plants,  separating 
strata. 

It  may  appear  inconceivable  to  a  beginner  how  mountains,  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  can  have  become  filled  with  fossils  from  top  to  , 
bottom ;  but  the  difiSculty  is  removed,  when  he  reflects  on  the  origin 
of  stratification,  as  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  and  allows  sufficient 
time  for  the  accumulation  of  sediment.  He  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that,  during  the  process  of  deposition,  each  separate  layer 
was  once  the  uppermost,  and  covered  immediately  by  the  water  in 
which  aquatic  animals  lived.  Each  stratum  in  fact,  however  far  it 
may  now  lie  beneath  the  surface,  was  once  in  the  state  of  shingle,  or 
loose  sand  or  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  shelb  and 
other  bodies  easily  became  enveloped. 

By  attending  to  the  nature  of  these  remains,  we  are  often  enabled 
to  determine  whether  the  deposition  was  slow  or  rapid,  whether  it 
took  pUu;e  in  a  deep  or  shallow  sea,  nefl^  the  shore  or  far  from  land, 
and  whether  the  water  was  salt,  brackish,  or  fresh.  Some  limestones 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  corals,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  evident 

*  Edin.  New  PhiL  Joom.  voL  xxxi.;  and  Darwin,  Vole  Islands,  p.  134. 
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that  the  present  portion  of  each  fossil  zoophjte  has  been  determined 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  grew  originally.  The  axia  of  the  coral, 
for  example,  if  its  natural  growth  ia  erect,  still  remains  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  strati ficatio a.  If  the  stratum  be  now  horizontal,  the 
round  spherical  heads  of  cert^n  species  continue  uppermost,  and 
their  points  gf  attachment  are  directed  downivards.  This  arrange- 
ment is  Bometimea  repeated  throughout  a  great  sQccession  of  strata 
From  what  we  know  of  the  growth  of  similar  zoophytes  in  modern 
i-eefs,  we  infer  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  extremely  slow,  and  some 
of  the  fossils  must  have  flourished  for  age^  like  forest  trees,  before 
they  attained  so  large  a  size.  Durisg  these  ages,  the  water  remained 
clear  and  transparent,  for  such  corals  caunot  live  in  turbid  water. 

In  like  manaer,  when  we  see  tliouaands  of  fulUgrown  shells  dis- 
persed every  where  throughout  a  long  series  of  strata,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  time  was  required  for  the  multiplication  of  successire 
generations ;  and  the  evidence  of  slow  accumulation  is  rendered  more 
striking  from  the  proofs,  so  often  discovered,  of  fossil  bodies  having 
lain  for  a  time  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  after  death  before  they  were 
imbedded  in  sediment.  Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  common  than 
to  see  fossil  oysters  in  clay,  with  aerpulLS,  or  barnacles  (acorn-shells), 
or  corals,  and  other  creatures,  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  valves,  SO 
that  the  mollusk  was  certainly  not  buried  in  argillaceous  mud  the 
moment  it  died.  There  muat  have  been  an  interval  during  which  it 
was  still  surrounded  with  clear  water,  when  the  creatures  whose  re- 
mains now  adhere  to  it,  grew  from  an  embryo  to  a  mature  state. 
Attached  shells  which  are  merely  external,  like  some  of  the  ser- 
piilae  (a)  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  10.),  may  often  have  grown 
upon  an  oyster  or  other  shell  while  the  animal  within  was  still  living ; 
but  if  they  are  found  on  the  inside, 
it  could  only  happen  after  the 
death  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell 
which  afibrds  the  support  Thus, 
in  fig.  10.,  it  will  be  seen  that  two 
serpube  have  grown  on  the  inte- 
rior, one  of  them  exactly  on  the 
place  where  the  adductor  muscle 
of  the  Gjyphaa  (a  kind  of  oyster) 
was  fixed. 

Some  fosail  shells,  even  if  simply 
attached  to  the  ouUide  of  otiiers, 
bear  full  testimony  to  the  conclu- 
sion above  alluded  to,  namely,  that 
an  interval  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  the  creature  to  whose 
shell  they  adhere,  and  the  burial  of 
the  snmc  in  mud  or  sand.  The  sea- 
ui'cliina  or  Echini,  so  abundant  in 
white  chalk,  afford  a  good  illustra- 
tion.    It  is  well  known  that  these 
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I,  wfaea  living,  are  invariably  covered  with  numerous  Bnckflra, 
or  gelatinoua  tabea,  called  "  ambulacra!,"  because  they  serve  as  organa 
of  motion.  They  are  also  armed  with  spines  supported  by  rows  of 
tubercles.  These  last  are  only  seen  after  the  death  of  the  sea-urchin, 
when  the  spines  have  dropped  off.  In  fig.  12.  a  living  species  of 
Spatangvt,  common  on  our  coast,  is  represented  with  one  half  of  its 

Fl».ll.  Plj.ll. 
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ihell  stripped  of  the  spines.  In  fig.  11.  a  fossil  of  the  same  genus 
from  the  white  chalk  of  England  shows  the  naked  surface  which  the 
individuab  of  this  family  exhibit  when  denuded  of  their  bristles. 
The  full-grown  Serpula,  therefore,  which  now  adheres  externally, 
could  not  have  begun  to  grow  tilt  the  Spatangwt  had  died,  and  the 
Spines  were  detached. 

Now  tho  series  of  events  here  attested  by  a  single  fossil  may  be 

carried  a  step  farther.     Thus,  for  example,  we  often  meet  with  a  sea- 

m%hin  in  the  chalk  (see  fig.  13.),  which  has  fixed  to  it  the  lower 

valve  of  a  Crania,  a  genus  of  bivalve  mollusca.      The  upper  valve 

n«.ia.  (A>  fig-  13.)  is  almost  invariably  wanting,  though 

occasionally  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation 

in  white  chalk  at  some  distance.     In  this  case,  we 

see  clearly  that  the  sea-urchin  first  lived  fVom  youth 

to  age,  then  died  and  lost  ita  spines,  which  were 

carried  away.     Then  the  young  Crania  adhered 

to  the  bared  shell,  grew  and  perished  in  its  turn ; 

oi(«r'?i™^J/  after  which  the  upper  valve  was  separated  from 

1.  Cppn^n'^^frawi  ^^^  lower  before  the  Echinus  became  enveloped  in 

■S«^  chalky  mud. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  one  more  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  single  fossils  may  sometimes  throw  light  on  «  former  state  of 
things,  both  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  on  some  adjoining  land.  We 
meet  with  many  fragments  of  wood  bored  by  ship-womia  at  various 
depths  in  the  clay  on  which  London  is  built.  Entire  branches  and 
stems  of  trees,  several  feet  in  length,  are  sometimes  dug  out,  drilled 
all  over  by  the  holes  of  these  borers,  the  tubes  and  shells  of  the  mol- 
lusk  still  remaining  in  the  cylindrical  hollows.  In  fig.  15.  «,  a  re- 
presentation is  given  of  a  piece  of  recent  wood  pierced  by  the  Teredo 
navaJia,  or  common  ship-worm,  which  destroys  wooden  piles  and 
ships.  When  the  cylindrical  tube  d  has  been  extracted  from  the 
wood,  a  shell  is  seen  at  the  larger  extremity,  composed  of  two  pieces, 
aa  showD  at  c    In  like  manner,  a  piece  of  fos^  wood  (a,  ^  14.^ 
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has  been  perforated  bj  an  animal  of  a  kindred  but  extinct  genn^ 
called  Teredma  bjr  Lamarck.  The  calcareous  tube  of  this  moUnsR 
was  united  and  as  it  were  soldered  on  to  the  valves  of  the  shell  (bf, 


which  therefore  cannot  be  detached  from  the  tube,  like  the  valves  of 
the  recent  Teredo,  The  wood  in  this  foeail-  specimen  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  Btony  masB,  a  mixture  of  cUy  and  lime;  but  it  must 
once  have  been  buojant  and  floating  in  the  sea,  when  the  Ttredina 
lived  upon  it,  perforating  it  in  all  directions.  Again,  before  the 
infant  colony  settled  upon  the  drift  wood,  the  branch  of  k  tree  must 
have  been  floated  down  to  the  sea  bj  a  river,  uprooted,  perhaps,  hj  a 
flood,  or  torn  off  and  cast  into  the  waves  b^  the  wind:  and  thas  our 
thoughts  are  carried  back  to  a  prior  period,  when  the  tree  grew  for 
years  on  dry  land,  enjoying  a  fit  soil  and  climate. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  there  are  rocks  in  the  interior 
of  continents,  at  various  depths  in  the  earth,  and  at  great  heights 
above  the  sea,  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  remtuna  of  aoophytes 
and  testacea.  Such  mawes  may  be  compared  to  modem  oyster-beds 
and  coral-reefs ;  and,  like  them,  the  rate  of  increase  must  have  been 
extremely  graduaL  But  there  are  a  variety  of  stony  deposits  in  the 
earth's  crust,  now  proved  to  have  been  derived  from  plants  and 
animab  of  which  the  organic  origin  was  not  suspected  until  of  late 
years,  even  by  naturalists.  Great  surprise  was  therefore  created  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  Professor  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  that  a  certain 
kind  of  siliceous  ston^  called  tripoli,  was  entirely  composed  of  mil- 
lions of  the  remains  of  organic  beings,  which  wore  formerly  referred 
to  microscopic  Infusoria,  but  which  are  now  supposed  to  be  plants. 
They  abound  in  freshwater  lakes  and  ponds  in  England  and  other 
eountriee,  uid  are  termed  Diatomacete  by  those  naturalists  who 
lielieve  in  their  vegetable  origin.    The  substance  alluded  to  ha« 
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long  been  well  known  in  the  arts,  being  used  in  the  form  of  pQwder 
for  polishing  etones  and  metals.  It  has  been  procured,  among  other 
places,  from  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  where  a  single  stratum,  extending 
over  a  wide  area,  is  noleas  than  14  feet  thisljt^  This  stone,  when  ex- 
unined  with  a  powerl'ul  microscope,  ia  found  to  consist  of  the  sill- 
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Tbmm  flcnni  u*  muqlhd  uarlj  800  tlmei,  vinfiF  Ihelover  flgnnof  O.i^mv^tffl  (flf.  II,  a), 
which  1>  aaaoUlnl  noo  Udm. 

oeons  plates  or  frustules  of  the  aboTC'tnentioned  Diatomacen,  nnited 
together  without  anj  visible  cement  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea 
6f  their  extreme  mionteness ;  but  Ehrenberg  estimates  that  in  the 
Bilin  tripoli  there  are  41,000  millions  of  iadividuals  of  the  GaiUonelld 
rfutax*  (see  fig.  17.)  in  everj- cubic  inch,  which  weighs  about  220 
gnuns,  or  about  187  millions  in  a  single  grain.  At  everjr  stroke, 
therefore,  that  we  make  with  this  polishing  powder,  several  mitlionB^ 
perhaps  tens  of  millions,  of  perfect  fossils  are  crushed  to  atoms. 

The  remains  of  these  Diatomacee  are  of  pure  silex,  and  their  forms 
are  various,  but  very  marked  and  constant  in  particular  genera 
and  species.  Thus,  in  the 
famUy  Bacillaria  (see  flg. 
16.),  the  fossils  preserved 
in  tripoli  are  seen  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  divisions' 
and  transverse  lines  which 
characterize  t!ie  living  spe- 
cies of  kindred  form.  With 
these,  aiso,  the  siliceous 
spiculce  or  infernal  sup- 
ports of  the  freshwater 
sponge,  or  SpongiUa  of 
I^marck,  are  sometimes  in- 
termingled (see  the  needle* 
shaped  bodies  in  fig.  20.). 
These  flinty  cases  and  spi- 
cuIeb,  although  hard,  are 
very  fragile,  breaking  like 
glass,  and  are  therefore 
admirably  adapted,  when 
ruhhed,  for  wearing  down 
into  a  fine  powder  fit  for 
polishing  the  surface  of 
metals. 

Besides  the  tripoli,  formed 
ezclusivelf  of  tha  fouvla 
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above  described,  there  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  great  stratum 

at  Bilin  another  heavier  and  more  compact  stone,  a  kind  of  semi* 

opal,  in  which  innumerable  parts  of  Diatomaceas  and  spiculse  of  the 

SpongiUa  are  filled  with,  and  cemented  together  bj,  siliceous  matter. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  siliceous  remains  of  the  most  delicate  Dia- 

tomacese  have  been  dissolved  bj  water,  and  have  thus  given  rise  to 

this  opal  in  which  the  more  durable  fossils  are  preserved  like  insects 

\  in  amber.     This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  organic 

\  bodies  decrease  in  number  and  sharpness  of  outline  in  proportion  as 

i  the  opaline  cement  increases  in  quantity. 

In  the  Bohemian  tripoli  above  described,  as  in  that  of  Planitz  in 
Saxony,  the  species  of  Diatomaceas  (or  Infusoria,  as  termed  by  Ehren- 
berg)  are  freshwater ;  but  in  other  countries,  as  in  the  tripoli  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  they  are  of  marine  species,  and  they  all  belong  to 
formations  of  the  tertiary  period,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 
A  well-known  substance,  called  bog-iron  ore,  often  met  with  in 
peat-mosses,  has  also  been  shown  by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  of  innu- 
merable articulated  threads,  of  a  yellow  ochre  colour,  composed 
partly  of  flint  and  partly  of  oxide  of  iron.  These  threads  are  the 
cases  of  a  minute  microscopic  body,  called  GaiUoneUa  ferruginea 

(fig.  18.). 

It  is  clear  that  much  time  must  have  been  required  for  the  accu- 

mulation  of  strata  to  which  countless  generations  of  Diatomaceas  have 
contributed  their  remains  ;  and  these  discoveries  lead  us  naturally  to 
suspect  that  other  deposits,  of  which  the  materials  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  inorganic,  may  in  reality  be  composed  chiefly  of  micro- 
scopic organic  bodies.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the  white 
chalk,  has  often  been  imagined,  this  rock  having  been  observed  to 
abound  in  a  variety  of  marine  fossils,  such  as  echini,  testacea, 
bryozoa,  corals,  sponges,  Crustacea,  and  fishes.  Mr.  Lonsdale,  on 
examining,  in  Oct.  1335,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Greological  Society  of 
•  London,  portions  ot  white  chalk  from  different  parts  of  England, 
found,  on  carefully  pulverizing  them  in  water,  that  what  appear  to 
the  eye  simply  as  white  grains  were,  in  fact,  well  preserved  fossils. 
He  obtained  above  a  thousand  of  these  from  each  pound  weight  of 
'  chalk,  some  being  fragments  of  minute  bryozoa  and  corallines,  others 
\  entire  Foraminifera  and  Cytheridae.  The  annexed  drawings  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  many  of  these  bodies.  The 
figures  a  a  represent  their  natural  size,  but,  minute  as  they  seem,  the 

CytKeriddB  and  Foraminifera  fyom  the  chalk. 
Fig.  21.  Fig.  83.  Fig.  S3.  Fig.  94. 
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O/there,  MUll.  Portion  of  Cn'Mttitaria  Bosatituu 

Cj/Uterina^  Lam.  Nodosaria,  rotuiata* 

smallest  of  them,  such  as  a,  ^g,  24.,  are  gigantic  in  comparison  with 
the  cases  of  Diatomaceas  before  mentioned.  It  has,  moreover,  been 
lately  discovered  that  the  chambers  into  which  these  Foraminifera 
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are  divided  are  actually  often  filled  with  thousands  of  well-preserved 
organic  bodies,  which  abound  in  everj  minute  grain  of  chalk,  and 
are  especially  apparent  in  the  wliite  coating  of  flints,  often  accom- 
panied by  innumerable  needle-shaped  spiculaa  of  sponges.  After 
reflecting  on  these  discoveries,  we  are  naturally  led  on  to  conjecture 
that,  as  the  formless  cement  in  the  semi-opal  of  Bilin  has  been 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  so 
also  many  chalk  flints  in  which  no  organic  structure  can  be  re- 
cognized may  nevertheless  have  constituted  a  part  of  microscopic 
animalcules. 

**  The  dost  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive  I " — Btson. 

How  faint  an  idea  does  this  exclamation  of  the  poet  convey  of 
the  real  wonders  of  nature  I  for  here  we  discover  proofs  that  the 
calcareous  and  siliceous  dust  of  which  hills  are  composed  has  not 
only  been  once  alive,  but  almost  every  particle,  albeit  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  still  retains  the  organic  structure  which,  at  periods 
of  time  incalculably  remote,  was  impressed  upon  it  by  the  powers 
of  life. 

Freshwater  and  marine  fossils.  —  Strata,  whether  deposited  in  salt 
or  fresh  water,  have  the  same  forms;  but  the  imbedded  fossils  are 
very  difSsrent  in  the  two  cases,  because  the  aquatic  animals  which 
frequent  lakes  and  rivers  are  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  sea. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  formations  of  marl  and 
limestone,  more  than  50  feet  thick,  occur,  in  which  the  shells  are 
principally,  if  not  all,  of  extinct  species.  Yet  we  recognize  their 
freshwater  origin,  because  they  are  of  the  same  genera  as  those  now 
abounding  in  ponds  and  lakes,  either  in  our  own  country  or  in 
warmer  latitudes. 

In  many  parts  of  France,  as  in  Auvergne,  for  example,  strata  of 
limestone,  marl,  and  sandstone  are  found,  hundreds  of  feet  thick, 
which  contain  exclusively  freshwater  and  land  shells,  together  with 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  number  of  land  shells 
scattered  through  some  of  these  freshwater  deposits  is  exceedingly 
great ;  and  there  are  districts  in  Germany  where  the  rocks  scarcely 
contain  any  other  fossils  except  snail-shells  (helices) ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  limestone  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Mayence  and 
Worms,  at  Oppenheim,  Findheim,  Budenheim,  and  other  places.  In 
order  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  the  geologist  has  only  to 
examine  the  small  deltas  of  torrents  which  enter  tlie  Swiss  lakes 
when  the  waters  are  low,  such  as  the  newly-formed  plain  where  the 
E[ander  enters  the  Lake  of  Thun.  He  there  sees  sand  and  mud 
strewed  over  with  innumerable  dead  land  shells,  which  have  been 
brought  down  from  valleys  in  the  Alps  in  the  preceding  spring, 
during  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Again,  if  we  search  the  sands  on 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  we  find 
countless  land  shells  mixed  with  others  of  species  belonging  to  lakes, 
stagnant  pools,  and  marshes.     These  individuals  have  been  washed 
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nvAy  from  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  greftt  river  and  its  tribataries, 
some  from  mountunous  regione,  others  from  the  low  conntry. 

Although  freshwater  formatioas  are  often  of  great  tiiickneM,  yet' 
they  are  jjitiall;  very  limited  in  area  when  compared  to  marine 
deposits,  just  as  lakes  and  estuaries  are  of  nnall  dimensions  in  com- 
parison with  seas. 

The  absence  of  man/  fossil  forms  usually  met  with  in  marine 
strata,  affords  a  useful  negative  indication  of  the  freshwater  origin 
of  a  formaiioQ.  For  example,  there  are  no  sea-nrcbins,  no  corals, 
no  chambered  shells,  such  as  the  nautilus,  nor  microscopic  Forami-- 
iiifera  in  lacustrine  or  flnviatile  deposits.  In  distinguishing  the 
latter  from  formations  accumulated  in  the  sea,  we  are  chiefly  guided 
by  the  forms  of  the  mollusca.  In  a  freshwater  deposit,  the  number 
of  individual  shells  is  often  as  great  as  in  a  masine  stratum,  if  not 
greater  ;  hat  there  is  a  smaller  yariety  of  species  and  genera.  This' 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  fact  that  the  genera  and  species  of 
recent  freshwater  and  land  shells  are  few  when  contrasted  with  the 
marine.  Thus,  the  genera  of  true  mollusca  according  to  Woodward's 
system,  excluding  those  altogether  extinct  and  those  without  shells, 
amount  to  446  in  number,  of  which  the  terrestrial  and  freshwater 
genera  ecarcety  form  more  than  a  fifth.* 

Almost  all  biralTe  shells,  or  those  of  acephalous  mollusca,  are- 
marine,  about  sixteen  only  »nt  of  140  genera  being  freshwater, 

FJ|.  ».  Fl»  M. 


Among  these  last,  the  four  most  common  tbmu,  both  recent  and 
fossil,  are  CyeloM,  Cyrtna,  Unio,  and  Aiwhnta  (see  figures);  the 
,  T^t.lr.  Fig.M.  Fit-n- 


two  first  and  two  last  of  which  are  so  nearly  allied  as  to  pass  into 
each  other. 


*  S«B  Woodward'!  Manual  of  the  Holliuca,  I8S6. 
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Lwuarck  divided  the  bivalve  moUiuca  into 
the  Dintyary,  or  thoK  having  two  Urge  mus- 
cular impreasions  in  each  valve,  as  a  &  in  the 
C^clas,  fig.  25.,  and  the  Monomyary,  such  as 
the  o^ter  and  scallop,  in  which  there  ia  only 
k  one  of  these  impressions,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  30. 
I  Now,  as  none  of  these  last,  or  the  unimoscular 
bivalves,  are  freshnraler*,  we  may  at  once  pre- 
sume a  deposit  in  which  we  find  any  of  them 
to  be  marine. 
b,LH.)iipp«nii;.~L^.     The  univalve  shells  most  characteristic  of 
freah-water  deposito  are,  Flanorbu,  lAtimcea,  and  Palttdina.     (Se« 


fiftures.)  But  to  these  are  occasionallj  added  Pkym,  Sueeinea, 
Aneylut,  Valvata,  Melanopn*,  Melania,  Potamidei,  and  NeriHtui, 
(See  figures.) 

FIt.M.  DM).  Flt.M.  FJ|.I7. 
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Some   naturalists   include  Xeritina  (fig.  42.)    and    the    marine 

Kerita  (Gg.  43.)  in  the  same  genus,  it  being  scarcely  possible  to 


distinguish  the  two  by  good  generic  characters.     But,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  fluviatile  species  are  smaller,  smoother, 
and  more  globular  than  the  marine  ;  and  they  have  never, 
like  the  Nerita,  the  inner  mai^n  of  the  outer  lip  toothed  I 
or  crenulated.     (See  fig.  43.) 

The  Potamides  inhabit  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  vrs 
latitudes,  and  are  distinguishable  from  the  marine  cerithia 
by    their  orbicular  and  multispiral  opercula.     The  genus    roi,Z 
auricula  (fig.  38.)  is  amphibious,  frequenting  swamps  and  SSThSr." 
marshes  within  the  influence  of  the  tide. 

The  terrestrial  shells  are  all  univalves.  The  most  important 
genera  among  these,  both  in  a  recent  and  fossil  state,  are  Melix 
(fig.  45.),  (^loitoma  (fig.  46.X  Pupa  (fig.  47.),  Claunlia  {fig.  48.), 


Bulimut  (fig.  49.),  Glandiua,  and  Achatina. 

The  Ampullaria  (fig.  50.)  is  another  genus  of  shells,  inhabiting 
«».».  rivers  and  ponds  in   hot  countries.     Manj  fossil 

shells  formerly  referred  to  this  genus,  aod  which 
have  been  met  with  chiefly  in  marine  formations, 
I  now  considered  by  conchologists  to  belong  to 
.  Naticn  nnd  other  marine  genera. 

All  univalve  shelb  of  land  and  freshwater  spe- 
cies, with  the  exception  of  Melanoptu  (fig.  41.), 
and  Aekatina,  which  has  a  slight  indentation,  have 
entire  mouths  ;  and  this  circumstance  may  often 
serve  as  a  convenient  rule  for  distinguishing  fre^water  from  marine 
strata;  since,  if  any  univalves  occur  of  which  the  mouths  are  not 
entire,  we  may  presume  that  the  formation  is  marine.  The  aper- 
ture is  said  to  be  entire  in  such  shells  as  the  Ampullaria  and  the 
land  shells  (figs.  45  —  49.),  when  its  outline  is  not  interrupted 
by  au  indentation  or  notch,  such  as  that  seen  at  6  in  AnciUaria 
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(6g.  52.);  or  is  not  proloDged  JDto  »  canal,  as  that  seen  at  a  in 
PteunOoma  (fig.  SI.). 

The  iQOuths  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  marine  univalves  have 
these  notches  or  canals,  and  almost  all  such  species  are  carnivorous ; ' 
Fi(-  H.  F1(.  n. 


whereas  nearly  all  testocea  having  entire  mouths,  are  plaDt<eaters ; 
whether  the  species  be  marine,  freshwater,  or  lerrestriaL 

There  is,  however,  one  genus  which  affords  an  occasional  ex- 
ception to  one  of  the  above  rules.  The  Cerithium  (fig.  44.), 
although  provided  with  a  short  canal,  comprises  some  species  which 
inhabit  salt,  others  brackish,  and  others  fresh  water,  and  they  are 
said  to  be  all  plant-eaters. 

Among  the  fossils  very  common  in  freshwater  deposits  are  the 
shells  of  Cyprit,  a  minute  crustaceous  animal,  having  a.  shell  much 
resembling  tha  of  the  bivalve  mollusca.*  Many  minute  living 
species  of  this  genus  swarm  in  lakes  and  stagnant  pools  in  Great 
liritain  ■,  but  their  shells  are  not,  if  considered  separately,  coacluaire 
as  to  the  freshwater  origin  of  a  deposit,  because  the  majority  of 
species  in  another  kindred  genus  of  the  same  order,  the  Cytkerina  of 
I^unarck  (see  above,  fig.  21.  p.  26.),  inhabit  salt  water;  and,  although 
the  animal  differs  slightly,  the  shell  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  Cyprit. 

The  seed-vessels  and  stems  of  Ckara,  a  Renus  of  aquatic  plants, 
ue  very  frequent  in  freshwater  strata.  These  seed-vessels  were 
called,  before  their  true  nature  was  known,  gyrogoaites,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  foraminiferous  shells.  (See  fig.  53.  a.) 
I  The  Charm  inhabit  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  flourish 
mostly  where  the  water  is  charged  wiih  carbonate  of  lime.  Their 
seed-vessels  are  covered  with  a  very  tough  integument,  capable  of 
resisting  decomposition  j  to  which  circumstance  wo  may  attribute 
their  abundance  in  a  fossil  state.  The  annexed  figure  (fig.  54.) 
represents  a  branch  of  one  of  many  new  species  found  by  Professor 
Amici  in  the  lakes  of  Northern  ItiUy.  The  seed-vessel  in  this  plant 
is  more  globular  than  in  the  British  Charm,  and  therefore  more 
nearly  resembles  in  form  the  extinct  fossil  species  found  in  England, 

*  For  figures  of  fotwl  ipeciei  of  Fatbcck,  sm  below,  ch.  xx. 
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France,  and  other  countries.    The  stems,  as  well  as  the  seed-vessds, 
of  these  plants  occur  both  in  modem  shell  marl  and  in  ancient 
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Ckara  mMeagimmla  g 
ftMtll.    Upper  Boowie,  Isle  of  WIgbL 

«•  Seed-retMl, 

magnlfled  SO 

diMieteri. 
b.  Stem,  magnified. 
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a,  Setfile  seed  tmmI  between  the  dltiiions  off 
the  learea  of  the  female  plant. 

6.  Maffnifled  trantverae  section  of  a  brandi, 
with  fire  teed-veitelt,  teen  from  btiow 
upwaida. 


freshwater  formations.  They  are  generally  composed  of  a  large 
"tube  surrounded  by  smaller  tubes ;  the  whole  stem  being  divided  at 
certain  intenrals  by  transverse  partitions  or  joints.    (See  b,  fig.  53.) 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  layers  of  vegetable  matter, 
impressions  of  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees,  in  strata  containing 
freshwater  shells ;  and  we  also  find  occasionally  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  land  quadrupeds,  of  species  now  unknown.  The  manner  in 
which  such  remains  are  occasionally  carried  by  rivers  into  lakes^ 
especially  during  fioods,  has  been  fully  treated  of  in  the  ^'  Principles 
of  Geology.** 

The  remains  of  fish  are  occasionally  useful  in  determining  the 
freshwater  origin  of  strata.  Certain  genera,  such  as  carp,  perch, 
pike,  and  loach  {Cyprinusy  PercOy  Esox,  and  Colnt%s\  as  also  Lebiasy 
being  peculiar  to  freshwater.  Other  genera  contain  some  freshwater 
and  some  marine  species,  as  Coitus,  Mugily  and  AngtdUoy  or  eeL 
The  rest  are  either  common  to  rivers  and  the  sea,  as  the  salmon ;  or 
are  exclusively  characteristic  of  salt  water.  The  above  observa- 
tions respecting  fossil  fishes  are  applicable  only  to  the  more 
modern  or  tertiary  deposits ;  for  in  the  more  ancient  rocks  the 
forms  depart  so  widely  from  those  of  existing  fishes,  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  derive  any  positive 
information  from  icthyolites  respecting  the  element  in  which  strata 
were  deposited.  ♦ 

The  alternation  of  nuuine  and  freshwater  formations,  both  on  a 
small  and  large  scale,  are  facts  well  ascertained  in  geology.  When 
it  occurs  on  a  small  scale,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  alternate 
occupation  of  certain  spaces  by  river  water  and  the  sea ;  for  in  the 
flood  season  the  river  forces  back  the  ocean  and  freshens  it  over  a 
large  area,  depositing  at  the  same  time  its  sediment ;  after  which  the 
salt  water  again  returns,  and,  on  resuming  its  former  place,  brings 
with  it  sand,  mud,  and  marine  shells. 

*  See  Index  of  Principles, '« Fossilixation.'' 
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There  are  also  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  as  the  Nile 
and  Mississippi,  which  are  divided  off  bj  bars  of  sand  from  the  sea, 
and  which  are  filled  with  salt  and  fresh  water  bj  turns.  Thej  often 
communicate  exclusively  with  the  river  for  months,  years,  or  even 
centuries ;  and  then  a  breach  being  made  in  the  bar  of  sand,  they 
are  for  long  periods  filled  with  salt  water. 

The  Lym-Fiord  in  Jutland  offers  an  excellent  illustration  of 
analogous  changes ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thousand  years,  the 
western  extremity  of  this  long  frith,  which  is  120  miles  in  length, 
including  its  windings,  has  been  four  times  fresh  and  four  times  salt, 
a  bar  of  sand  between  it  and  the  ocean  having  been  as  often  formed 
and  removed.  The  last  irruption  of  salt  water  happened  in  1824, 
when  the  North  Sea  entered,  killing  all  the  freshwater  shells,  fish, 
and  plants ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  sea-weed  Fucus 
vestenlosus^  together  with  oysters  and  other  marine  molluscay  have 
succeeded  the  Cyclas^  Lymnea^  Paludina^  and  Charte*^ 

But  changes  like  these  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  and  those  before  men- 
tioned as  occurring  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  will  only  account 
for  some  cases  of  marine  deposits  of  partial  extent  resting  on  fresh- 
water strata.  When  we  find,  as  in  the  south-east  of  England,  a 
great  aeries  of  freshwater  beds,  1000  feet  in  thickness,  resting  upon 
marine  formations  and  again  covered  by  other  rocks,  such  as  the 
cretaceous,  more  than  1000  feet  thick,  and  of  deep-sea  origin,  we 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  seek  for  a  different  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena, f 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OONSOUDATION  OF   STRATA  AND  PETSIFACTIOIT  OF  FOSSILS. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits — Cementing  together  of  particles — Hardening 
by  exposure  to  air — Concretionarj  nodules — Consolidating  effects  of  pressure — 
Mineralization  of  organic  remains — Impressions  and  casts  how  formed — Fossil 
wood — Goppert's  experiments — Precipitation  of  stony  matter  most  rapid  where 
patrefaction  is  going  on — Source  of  lime  in  solution — Silex  derired  from  de- 
composition of  felspar — Ptoofs  of  the  lapidification  of  some  fossils  soon  after 
burial,  of  others  when  much  decayed. 

Having  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  characters  of  sedi- 
mentary formations,  both  as  dependent  on  the  deposition  of  inorganic 
matter  and  the  distribution  of  fossils,  I  may  next  treat  of  the  con- 
solidation of  stratified  rocks,  and  the  petrifaction  of  imbedded  or- 
ganic remains. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits,  —  A  distinction  has  been  made 

♦  See  Principles,  Index,  "  Lym-Fiord." 

t  See  below,  Chap.  XYIU.,  on  the  Wealden. 
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hj  geologists  between  deposits  of  a  chemical,  and  those  of  a  me- 
chanical, origin.  By  the  latter  name  are  designated  beds  of  mud, 
sand,  or  pebbles  produced  by  the  action  of  running  water,  also  ac- 
cumulations of  stones  and  scorias  thrown  out  by  a  volcano,  which 
have  fallen  into  their  present  place  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  But 
the  matter  which  forms  a  chemical  deposit  has  not  been  mechanically 
suspended  in  water,  but  in  a  state  of  solution  until  separated  by 
chemical  action.  In  this  manner  carbonate  of  Ume  is  often  precipi- 
tated upon  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  in  a  solid  form,  as  may  be 
well  seen  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  where  mineral  springs  abound,  and 
where  the  calcareous  stone,  called  travertin,  is  deposited.  In  these 
springs  the  lime  is  usually  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  by  heat  if  it  be  a  hot  spring,  until  the  water,  on  issuing  from 
the  earth,  cools  or  loses  part  of  its  acid.  The  calcareous  matter  then 
falls  down  in  a  solid  state,  encrusting  shells,  fragments  of  wood  and 
leaves,  and  binding  them  together.* 

In  coral  reefs,  large  masses  of  limestone  are  formed  by  the  stony 
skeletons  of  zoophytes ;  and  these,  together  with  shells,  become  ce- 
mented together  by  carbonate  of  lime,  part  of  which  is  probably 
furnished  to  the  sea  water  by  the  decomposition  of  dead  corals. 
Even  shells  of  which  the  aninuils  are  still  living,  on  these  reefs,  are 
very  commonly  found  to  be  encrusted  over  with  a  hard  coating  of 
limestone,  f 

If  sand  and  pebbles  are  carried  by  a  river  into  the  sea,  and  these 
are  bound  together  immediately  by  carbonate  of  lime,  the  deposit 
may  be  described  as  of  a  mixed  origin,  partly  chemical,  and  partly 
mechanical. 

Now,  the  remarks  already  made  in  Chapter  IL  on  the  orig^nKi' 
horizontality  of  strata  are  strictly  applicable  to  mechanical  deposits, 
and  only  partially  to  those  of  a  mixed  nature.  Such  as  are  purely 
chemical  may  be  formed  on  a  very  steep  slope,  or  may  even  encrust 
the  vertical  walls  of  a  fissure,  and  be  of  equal  thickness  throughout ; 
but  such  deposits  are  of  small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  vein-stones. 

Cementing  of  particles.  —  It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  calcareous 
rocks  that  solidification  takes  place  at  the  time  of  deposition.  But 
there  are  many  deposits  in  which  a  cementing  process  comes  into 
operation  long  afterwards.  We  may  sometimes  observe,  where  the 
water  of  ferruginous  or  calcareous  springs  has  flowed  through  a  bed 
of  sand  or  gravel,  that  iron  or  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  deposited 
in  the  interstices  between  the  grains  or  pebbles,  so  that  in  certain 
places  the  whole  has  been  bound  together  into  a  stone,  the  same  set 
of  strata  remaining  in  other  parts  loose  and  incoherent. 

Proofs  of  a  similar  cementing  action  are  seen  in  a  rock  at  Kello- 
way  in  Wiltshire.  A  peculiar  band  of  sandy  strata  belonging  to  the 
group  called  Oolite  by  geologists,  may  be  traced  through  several 

•  See  Principles,  Index,  "  Calcareonfl  f  Ibid.  **  Travel  tin,"  "  Coral  Reefs,"* 
Springs,"  &c.  &c. 
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counuess  the  sand  being  for  the  most  part  loose  and  unconsolidated, 
but  becoming  stonj  near  Kelloway.  In  this  district  there  are  nu- 
merons  fossil  shells  which  have  decomposed,  having  for  the  most 
part  left  onlj  their  casts.  The  calcareous  matter  hence  derived  has 
evidentlj  served,  at  some  former  period,  as  a  cement  to  the  siliceous 
grains  of  sand,  and  thus  a  solid  sandstone  has  been  produced.  If  we 
take  fragments  of  many  other/ argillaceous  grits,]retaining  the  casts 
of  shells,  and  plunge  them  into  dilute  muriatic  or  other  acid,  we  see 
them  immediately  changed  into  common  sand  and  mud ;  the  cement 
of  lime,  derived  from  the  shells,  having  been  dissolved  by  the  acid. 

Traces  of  impressions  and  casts  are  often  extremely  faint.  In 
some  loose  sands  of  recent  date  we  meet  with  shells  in  so  advanced 
a  stage  of  decompositioD  aa  to  crumble  into  powder  when  touched. 
It  is  clear  that  water  percolating  such  strata  may  soon  remove  the 
calcareoua  matter  of  the  shell ;  and  unless  circumstances  cause  the 
carbonate  of  lime  to  be  again  deposited,  tiie  grains  of  sand  will  not 
be  cemeated  together ;  in  which  case  no  memorial  of  the  fossil  will 
remain.  The  absence  of  organic  remains  from  many  aqueous  rocks 
may  be  thus  explained ;  but  we  may  presume  that  in  many  of  them 
no  fossils  were  ever  imbedded,  as  there  are  extensive  tracts  on  the 
bottoms  of  existing  seas  even  of  moderate  depth  on  which  no  frag- 
ment of  shell,  coral,  or  other  living  creature  can  be  detected  by 
dredging.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
(the  ^gean  sea  for  example),  where,  according  to  Prof  £.  Forbes, 
the  aero  of  animal  life  has  been  reached,  at  the  depth  of  230  fathoms ; 
a  deposit  of  yellowish  mud  of  very  uniform  character,  and  devoid  of 
organic  remains,  being  there  in  progress.*  Later  experiments,  how- 
ever, have  proved  that  organic  beings  inhabit  olher  parts  of  the 
same  sea  at  considerably  greater  depths. 

In  what  manner  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime  may  become  widely 
difiTused  in  small  quantities  through  the  waters  which  permeate  the 
earth's  crust  will  be  spoken  of  presently,  when  the  petrifaction  of 
fossil  bodies  is  considered ;  but  I  may  remark  here  that  such  waters 
are  always  passing  in  the  case  of  thermal  springs  from  hotter  to 
colder  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  and,  as  often  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  solvent  is  lowered,  mineral  matter  has  a  tendency  to 
separate  from  it  and  solidify.  Thus  a  stony  cement  is  often  supplied 
to  sand,  pebbles,  or  any  fragmentary  mixture.  In  some  conglo- 
merates, like  the  pudding-stone  of  Hertfordshire  (a  Lower  Eocene 
deposit),  pebbles  of  flint  and  grains  of  sand  are  united  by  a  siliceous 
cement  so  firmly,  that  if  a  block  be  fractured  the  rent  passes  as  readily 
through  the  pebbles  as  through  the  cement. 

It  is  probable  that  many  strata  became  solid  at  the  time  wheu  they 
emerged  from  the  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  when 
they  first  formed  a  part  of  the  dry  land.  A  well-known  fact  seems 
to  confirm  this  idea :  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  stones  used 
for  building  and  road-making  are  much  softer  when  first  taken  i^om 

♦  Report  Brit.  Ass.  1843,  p.  178. 
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the  quarry  than  after  they  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air ;  and 
these,  when  once  dried,  may  afterwards  be  immersed  for  any  length 
of  time  in  water  without  becoming  soft  again.  Hence  it  is  found 
desirable  to  shape  the  stones  which  are  to  be  used  in  architecture 
while  they  are  yet  soft  iind  wet,  and  while  they  contain  their 
**  quarry- wa,ter,**  as  it  is  called ;  also  to  break  up  stone  intended  for 
roads  wESlTsoft,  and  then  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  air  for  months  that 
it  may  harden.  Such  induration  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  the  water,  which  penetrates  the  minutest  pores  of  rocks, 
to  deposit,  on  evaporation,  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  silex,  and  other 
minerals  previously  held  in  solution,  tind  thereby  to  fill  up  the  pores 
partially.  These  particles,  on  crystallizing,  would  not  only  be  them- 
selves deprived  of  freedom  of  motion,  but  would  also  bind  together 
other  portions  of  the  rock  which  before  were  loosely  aggregated. 
On  the  same  principle  wet  sand  and  mud  become  as  hard  as  stone 
when  frozen  ;  because  one  ingredient  of  the  mass,  namely,  the  water, 
has  crystallized,  so  as  to  hold  fiiinly  together  all  the  separate  particles 
of  which  the  loose  mud  and  sand  were  composed. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions  a  sandstone  in  Skye,  which  nmy  be 
moulded  like  dough  when  first  found;  and  «ome  simple  minerals, 
which  are  rigid  and  as  liard  as  glass  in  our  cabinets,  are  often  flexible 
and  soft  in  their  native  beds :  this  is  the  case  with  asbestos,  sahlite,, 
tremolite,  and  chalcedony,  and  rt  is  reported  aflso  to"Eappen  in  the 
case  of  the  beryL* 

The  marl  recently  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior,  in 
North  America,  18  soft,  and  often  'filled  willi  freshwater  shells;  but 
if  a  piece  be  ta*ken  up  and  dried,  it  becomes  so  hard  that  it  can  only 
be  broken  by  a  smart  blow  of  ihe  hammer.  If  the  lake  therefore  was 
drained,  such  a  deposit  would  be  found  to  consist  of  strata  of  marl- 
stone,  like  that  observed  in  many  ancient  European  formations,  and 
like  them  containing  freshwater  shells. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  heterogeneons  materials  which 
rivers  transport  to  the  sea  may  at  once  set  under  water,  like  the  arti- 
ficial mixture  called  pozzolana,  which  consists  of  fine  volcanic  sand 
charged  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  lime.  This  substance  hardens,  and  becomes  a 
solid  stone  in  water,  and  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  constructing 
the  foundations  of  buildings  in  the  sea. 

Consolidation  in  these  cases  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
chemical  affinity  on  finely  comminuted  matter  previously  suspended 
in  water.  After  deposition  similar  particles  seem  to  exert  a  mutual 
attraction  on  each  other,  and  congregate  together  in  particular  spots, 
forming  lumps,  nodules,  and  concretions.  Thus  in  many  argillaceous 
deposits  there  are  <;alcareous  balls,  or  spherical  concretions,  ranged 
in  layers  parallel  to  the  general  stratification  ;  an  arrangement  which 
took  place  after  the  shale  or  marl  had  been  thrown  down  in  succes- 
sive laminse ;  for  these  laminae  are  often  traced  in  the  concretions, 

*  Dr.  MacCalloch,  Syst  of  GeoL  toL  I  p.  123. 
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Cakmreous  nodules  In*  Liu. 


Spheroidal  ooncretioos  la  magnevian 
limestone. 


remaining  parallel  to  those  of  the  surrounding  unconsolidated  rock. 
Ftf •  w-  ( See  fig.  55.)     Such  nodules  of  lime- 

stone have  often  a  shell  or  other  foreign 
body  in  the  centre.* 

Among  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  concretionary  structure  are 
those  described  by  Professor  Sedgwick 
as  abounding  in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  north  of  England. 
The  spherical  balls  are  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  dia- 
meter of  several  feet,  and  they  have  both  a  concentric  and  radiated 
structure,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lamina  of  original  deposition 
pass  uninterruptedly  through  them.  In  some  clifis  this  limestone 
resembles  a  great  irregular  pile  of  cannon  balls.  Some  of  the  globular 
masses  have  their  centre  in  one  stratum,,  while  a  portion  of  their 
exterior  passes  through  to  the  stratum  above  or  below.  Thus  the 
larger  spheroid  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  66.)  passes  from  the  stratum 
Fif-  ^*  b-  upwards  into  a.     In  this  instance  we 

must  suppose  the  deposition  of  a  series 
of  minor  layers,  first  forming  the  stra- 
tum b,  and  afterwards  the  incunibent 
stratum  a ;  then  a  movement  of  the  par- 
ticles took  place,  and  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia  separated  from  the 
more  impure  and  mixed  matter  forming  the  still  unconsolidated  parts 
of  the  stratum*  Crystallization,  beginning  at  the  centre,  must  have 
gone  on  forming  concentric  coats  around  the  original  nucleus  without 
interfering  with  the  laminated  structure  of  the  rock. 

When  the  particles  of  rocks  have  been  thus  re-arranged  by  chemi- 
cal forces,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
certain  lines  of  division  arc  due  to  original  deposition  or  to  the  sub- 
sequent aggregation  of  similar  particles.     Thus  suppose  three  strata 
Fi?-57.  of  grit,  A,  B,  C,  are  charged  unequally 

with  calcareous  matter,  and  that  B  is  the 
most  calcareous.  If  consolidation  takes 
place  in  B,  the  concretionary  action  may 
spread  upwards  into  a  part  of  A,  where 
the  carbonate  of  lime  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  rest ;  so  that  a 
mass,  dy  e,  fy  forming  a  portion  of  the  superior  stratum,  becomes 
united  with  B  into  one  solid  mass  of  stone.  The  original  line  of 
division  d,  e^  being  thus  effaced,  the  line  d,  /,  would  generally  be 
considered  as  the  surface  of  the  bed  B>  though  not  strictly  a  true 
plane  of  stratification. 

Pressure  and  heat — When  sand  and  mud  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  sea,  the  particles  are  not  pressed  down  by  the  enormous  weight 
of  the  incumbent  ocean  ;  for  the  water,  which  becomes  mingled  with 
the  sand  and  mud,  resists  pressure  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the 
column  of  fluid  above.     The  same  happens  in  regard  to  organic  re- 

*  De  la  Bechc,  Ged.  Researches,  p.  95.,  and  Geol.  Observer  (1851),  p.  686. 
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mains  which  are  filled  with  water  under  great  pressure  as  they  sink, 
otherwise  they  would  be  immediately  crushed  to  pieces  and  flattened. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  materials  of  a  stratum  remain  in  a  yielding  state, 
and  do  not  set  or  solidify,  they  will  be  gradually  squeezed  down  by 
the  weight  of  other  materials  successively  heaped  upon  them,  just  as 
soft  clay  or  loose  sand  on  which  a  house  is  built  may  give  way.  By 
such  downward  pressure  particles  of  clay,  sand,  and  marl,  may  be- 
come packed  into  a  smaller  space,  and  be  made  to  cohere  together 
permanently. 

Analogous  effects  of  condensation  may  arise  when  the  solid  parts 
of  the  earth^s  crust  are  forced  in  various  directions  by  those  me- 
chanical movements  afterwards  to  be  described,  by  which  strata  have 
been  bent,  broken,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rocks  of 
more  yielding  maeteriab  must  often  have  been  forced  against  others 
previously  consolidated,  and,  thus  compressed,  may  have  acquired  a 
new  structure.  A  recent  discovery  may  help  us  to  comprehend  how 
fine  sediment  derived  from  the  detritus  of  rocks  may  be  solidified  by 
mere  pressure.  The  graphite  or  "  black  lead  "  of  commerce  having 
become  very  scarce,  Mr.  Brockedon  contrived  a  method  by  which  the 
dust  of  the  purer  portions  of  the  mineral  found  in  Borrowdale  might 
be  recomposed  into  a  mass  as  dense  and  compact  as  native  graphite. 
The  powder  of  graphite  is  first  carefully  prepared  and  freed  from  air, 
and  placed  under  a  powerful  press  on  a  strong  steel  die,  with  air-tight 
fittings.  It  is  then  struck  several  blows,  ^ach  of  a  power  of  1000 
tons ;  after  which  operation  the  powder  is  fio  perfectly  solidified  that 
it  can  be  cut  for  pencils,  and  exhibits  when  broken  the  same  texture 
as  native  graphite. 

But  the  action  of  heat  at  various  depths  in  the  earth  is  probably 
the  most  powerful'of  all  causes  in  hardening  sedimentary  strata.  To 
this  subject  I  shall  refer  again  when  treating  of  the  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  'of  the  slaty  and  jointed  structure. 

MineralizaHon  of  organic  remains,  —  The  changes  which  fossil 
organic  bodies  have  undergone  since  they  were  first  imbedded  in 
rocks,  throw  much  light  on  the  consolidation  of  strata.  Fossil  shells 
in  some  modern  deposits  have  been  scarcely  altered  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  having  simply  lost  a  part  of  tbevr  animal  matter.  But  in 
other  cases  the  shell  has  disappeared,  and  left  an  impression  only  of 
its  exterior,  or  a  cast  of  its  interior  form,  or  thirdly,  a  cast  of  the 
shell  itself,  the  original  matter  of  which  has  been  removed.  These 
different  forms  of  fossilization  may  easily  be  understood  if  we  examine 
the  mud  recently  thrown  out  from  a  pond  or  canal  in  which  there  are 
shells.  If  the  mud  be  argillaceous,  it  acquires  consistency  on  drying, 
and  on  breaking  open  a  portion  of  it  we  find  that  each  shell  has  left 
impressions  of  its  external  form.  If  we  then  remove  the  shell  itself, 
we  find  within  a  solid  nucleus  of  clay,  having  the  form  of  the  interior 
of  the  shell.  This  form  is  often  very  difierent  from  that  of  the  outer 
shell.  Thus  a  cast  such  as  a,  fig.  68.,  commonly  called  a  fossil^screw, 
would  never  be  suspected  by  an  inexperienced  conchologist  to  be 
the  internal  shape  of  the  fossil  univalve,  b,  fig.  58.    Nor  should  we 
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bave  imm^aed  ftt  first  sight  tlutt  the  shell  a  aaA  the  cast  b,  fig.  59., 
wen  difierent  parts  of  the  same  foonL     The  reader  will  obaerre,  in 


the  iBBt-mentioned  figure  (6,  fig.  59.),  that  an  empty  space  shaded 
dark,  which  the  ihell  iltelf  once  occupied,  now  intervenes  between 
the  enveloping  stone  and  the  cast  ef  the  smooth  interior  of  the  whorls. 
In  BDch  cases  the  shell  has  been  dissolved  and  the  component  par- 
ticlea  removed  hj  water  percolating  the  rock.  If  the  nucleus  were 
taken  ont,  a  hollow  mould  would  remain,  on  which  the  external  form 
of  the  shell  with  its  tubercles  and  strin,  as  seen  in  a,  fig.  59,  would 
be  seen  embossed.  Now  if  the  space  alluded  to  between  the  nucleus 
and  the  impression,  instead  of  being  left  empty,  has  been  filled  up 
with  calcareous  spar,  fiint,  pyrites,  or  other  mineral,  we  then  obtun 
from  the  monld  an  exact  cast  both  of  the  external  and  internal  form 
of  the  original  shelL  In  this  manner  silictfied  casts  of  shells  have 
been  formed  ;  and  if  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  nucleus  happen  to  be 
incoherent,  or  soluble  in  acid,  we  can  then  procure  in  fiiat  an  empty 
shell,  which  in  shape  ia  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  originaL  This 
cast  may  be  compared  to  a  bronze  statue,  representing  merely  the 
BUperfictal  form,  and  not  the  internal  organization ;  but  there  ia 
another  description  of  petrifaction  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  of  a 
much  more  wonderful  kind,  which  may  be  compared  to  certain  ana- 
tomical models  in  wax,  where  not  only  the  outward  forms  and  fett- 
tures,  bat  the  nerves,  blood- vessels,  and  other  internal  organs  are  also 
shown.  Thus  we  find  corals,  originally  calcareous,  in  which  not  only 
the  gmeral  shape,  but  also  the  minute  and  complicated  internal  or- 
ganisation are  retained  in  fiint. 

Such  a  process  of  petrifaction  is  still  more  remarkably  exhibited 
in  fossil  wood,  in  which  we  often  perceive  not  only  the  rings  of 
annual  growth,  but  all  the  minute  vessels  and  medullary  rays.  Many 
of  the  minute  celts  and  fibres  of  plants,  and  even  those  spiral  vesseb 
which  in  the  living  vegetable  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  mi- 
croscope, are  preserved.  Among  many  instances,  I  may  mention  a 
fossil  tree,  72  feet  in  length,  found  at  Gosforth  near  Newcastle,  in 
sandstone  strata  associated  with  coal.  By  cutting  a  transverse  slice 
■0  thin  w  to  transmit  lights  and  magnifying  it  about  fifty-five  timsat 
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I  Gg.  60.  is  exhibiWd.  A  texture  equallj  minuta 
aod  complicated  has  been  observed  in  the  wood 
of  large  trunks  of  fossil  trees  foiiod  in  the 
Craigleith  quarry  near  Edinburgh,  where  the 
stone  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  siliceous, 
but  couaiated  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with 
oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  carbon.  The  pa* 
rallel  rows  of  veasels  here  seen  are  the  rings 
of  annual  growth,  but  in  one  part  tliey  are  im- 
perfectly preserved,  the  wood  having  probably 
decayed  before  the  mineralizing  matter  had 
penetrated  to  that  portion  of  the  tree. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  process  of  petrifaction  in  such  cases, 
we  may  first  assume  that  strata  are  very  generally  permeated  by 
water  charged  with  minute  portions  of  calcareous,  siliceous,  and  other 
earths  in  solution.  In  what  manner  they  become  so  impregnated 
will  be  afterwards  considered.  If  an  organic  substance  is  exposed 
in  the  open  air  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  it  will  in  time 
putrefy, or  be  dissolved  intoits  component  elements,  cone ist log  usually 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon.  These  will  readily  be 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  or  be  washed  away  by  rain,  so  that  all 
vestiges  of  the  dead  animal  or  plant  disappear.  But  if  the  same 
substances  be  submerged  in  water,  they  decompose  more  gradually; 
and  if  buried  in  earth,  still  mora  slowly,  as  in  the  familiar  example 
of  wooden  piles  or  other  buried  timber.  Now,  if  as  fast  as  each 
particle  is  set  free  by  putrefaction  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state,  a 
particle  equally  minute  of  carbonate  of  lime,  flint,  or  other  mineral, 
is  at  hand  and  ready  to  be  precipitated,  we  may  imagine  this  in- 
organic matter  to  take  the  place  just  before  left  unoccupied  by  the 
organic  molecule.  In  this  manner  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  certain 
vessels  may  first  be  taken,  and  afterwards  the  more  solid  walls  of  the 
same  may  decay  and  suffer  a  like  transmutation.  Yet  when  the 
whole  ia  lapidified,  it  may  not  form  one  homogeneoua  mass  of  stone 
or  metal.  Some  of  the  original  ligneous,  osseous,  or  other  organic 
elements  may  remain  mingled  in  certain  parts,  or  the  lapidifying 
substance  itself  may  be  differently  coloured  at  different  times,  or  so 
cryatallized  as  to  reflect  light  differently,  and  thos  the  texture  of  the 
original  body  may  be  faithfully  exhibited. 

The  student  may  perhaps  ask  whether,  on  chemical  principles,  we 
hare  any  ground  to  expect  that  mineral  matter  will  be  thrown  down 
precisely  in  those  spots  where  organic  decomposition  is  in  progress? 
The  following  curious  experiments  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 
Professor  Goppert  of  Breslau  attempted  recently  to  imitate  the  na- 
tural process  of  petrifaction.  For  this  purpose  he  steeped  a  variety 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  ia  waters,  some  holding  siliceous, 
others  calcareous,  others  metallic  matter  in  solution.  He  found  that 
in  the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  the  organic  bodies  thus 
immersed  were  mineralized  to  a  certain  extent.  Thus,  for  example^ 
thin  vertical  slices  of  deal,  taken  fram  the  Scotch  fir  (Pitiiu  tyl- 
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vestris)y  were  immersed  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sulphate 
oi*  iron.  When  thej  had  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  liquid  for 
several  days  they  were  dried  and  exposed  to  a  red-heat  until  the 
vegetable  matter  was  burnt  up  and  nothing  remained  but  an  oxide  of 
iron,  which  was  found  to  have  taken  the  form  of  the  deal  so  exactly 
that  casta  even  of  the  dotted  vessels  peculiar  to  this  family  of  plants 
were  distinctly  visible  under  the  microscope. 

Another  accidental  experiment  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Fepys  in 
the  Greological  Transactions.  *  An  earthen  pitcher  containing  several 
quarts  of  sulphate  of  iron  had  remained  undisturbed  and  unnoticed 
for  about  a  twelvemonth  in  the  laboratory.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
when  the  liquor  was  examined  an  oily  appearance  was  observed  on 
the  surface,  and  a  yellowish  powder,  which  proved  to  be  sulphur, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  small  hairs.  At  the  bottom  were  dis- 
eovered  the  bones  of  several  mice  in  a  sediment  consisting  of  small 
grains  of  pjrrites,  others  of  sulphur,  others  of  crystallized  green  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  a  black  muddy  oxide  of  iron.  It  was  evident  that 
some  mice  had  accidentally  been  drowned  in  the  fluid,  and  by  the 
mutual  action  of  the  animal  matter  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  on  each 
other,  the  metallic  sulphate  had  been  deprived  of  its  oxygen ;  hence 
the  pyrites  and  the  other  compounds  were  thrown  down.  Although 
the  mice  were  not  mineralized,  or  turned  into  pyrites,  the  pheno- 
menon shows  how  mineral  waters,  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
may  be  deoxydated  on  coming  in  contact  with  animal  matter  under- 
going putrefaction,  so  that  atom  after  atom  of  pyrites  may  be  pre- 
cipitated, and  ready,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to  replace  the 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  into  which  the  original  body  would  be 
resolved. 

The  late  Dr.  Turner  observes,  that  when  mineral  matter  is  in  a 
*^  nascent  state,"  that  is  to  say,  just  liberated  from  a  previous  state  of 
chemical  combination,  it  is  most  ready  to  unite  with  other  matter, 
and  form  a  new  chemical  compound.  Probably  the  particles  or  atoms 
just  set  free  are  of  extreme  minuteness,  and  therefore  move  more 
freely,  and  are  more  ready  to  obey  any  impulse  of  chemical  affinity. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  clearly  follows,  as  before  stated,  that  where 
organic  matter  newly  imbedded  in  sediment  is  decomposing,  there 
will  chemical  changes  take  place  most  actively. 

An  analysis  was  lately  made  of  the  water  which  was  flowing  off 
from  the  rich  mud  deposited  by  the  Hooghly  river  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Granges  after  the  annual  inundation.  This  water  was  found  to 
be  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  holding  lime  in  solution,  t 
Now  if  newly-deposited  mud  is  thus  proved  to  be  permeated  by 
mineral  matter  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  decomposing  organic  bodies,  naturally  imbedded  in  sediment, 
may  as  readily  become  petrified  as  the  substances  artificially  im- 
mersed by  Professor  Goppert  in  various  fluid  mixtures. 

*  VoL  L  p.  399.  first  teries. 

f  Piddington,  A^iat.  Besearch.  yoL  xyiii  p.  226. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  springs,  or  that  which  b  con- 
tinually percolating  the  earth's  crust,  is  rarelj  free  from  a  slight 
admixture  either  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  silica,  potash,  or 
some  other  earthj,  alkaline,  or  metallic  ingredient.  Hot  springs  in 
particular  are  copiously  charged  with  one  or  more  of  these  substances; 
and  it  is  only  in  their  waters  that  silex  is  found  in  abundance.  In 
certain  cases,  therefore,  especially  in  volcanic  regions,  we  may  imagine 
the  flint  of  silicified  wood  and  corals  to  have  been  supplied  by  the 
waters  of  thermal  springs.  In  other  instances,  as  in  tripoli,  it  may 
have  been  derived  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  diatomaceas,  sponges,  and  other  bodies.  But  even  if  this  be 
granted,  we  have  still  to  inquire  whence  a  lake  or  the  ocean  can  be 
constantly  replenished  with  the  calcareous  and  siliceous  matter  so 
abundantly  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  secretions  of  living  beings. 

In  regard  to  carbonate  of  lime  there  is  no  difficulty,  because 
not  only  are  calcareous  springs  very  numerous,  but  even  rain- 
water, when  it  falls  on  ground  where  vegetable  matter  is  decom- 
posing, may  become  so  charged  with  carbonic  acid  as  to  acquire  a 
power  of  dissolving  a  minute  portion  of  the  calcareous  rocks  over 
which  it  flows.  Hence  marine  corals  and  moUusca  may  be  provided 
by  rivers  with  the  materials  of  their  shells  and  solid  supports.  But 
pure  silex,  even  when  reduced  to  the  finest  powder  and  boiled,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  except  at  very  high  temperatures.  Nevertheless, 
Dr.  Turner  has  well  explained,  in  an  essay  on  the  chemistry  of 
geology  *,  how  the  decomposition  of  felspar  may  be  a  source  of  silex 
in  solution.  He  has  remarked  that  the  siliceous  earth,  which  con- 
stitutes more  than  half  the  bulk  of  felspar,  is  intimately  combined 
with  alumine,  potash,  and  some  other  elements.  The  alkaline  matter 
of  the  felspar  has  a  chemical  affinity  for  water,  as  also  for  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  is  more  or  less  contained  in  the  waters  of  most 
springs.  The  water  therefore  carries  away  alkaline  matter,  and 
leaves  behind  a  clay  consisting  of  alumine  and  silica.  But  this  re- 
sidue of  the  decomposed  mineral,  which  in  its  purest  state  is  called 
porcelain  clay,  is  found  to  contain  a  part  only  of  the  silica  which 
existed  in  the  original  felspar.  The  other  part^  therefore,  must  have 
been  dissolved  and  removed :  and  this  can  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways ;  first,  because  silica  when  combined  with  an  alkali  is  soluble 
in  water ;  secondly,  because  silica,  in  what  is  technically  called  its 
nascent  state,  is  also  soluble  in  water.  Henoe  an  endless  supply  of 
silica  is  afforded  to  rivers  and  the  waters  of  the  sea.  For  the  fel- 
spathic  rocks  are  universally  distributed,  constituting,  as  they  do, 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  volcanic,  plutonic,  and  metamorphic  for- 
mations. Even  where  they  chance  to  be  absent  in  mass,  they  rarely 
fail  to  occur  in  the  superficial  gravel  or  alluvial  deposits  of  the  basin 
of  every  large  river. 

The  disintegration  of  mica  also,  another  mineral  which  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  granite  and  various  sandstones,  may 

*  Jam.  Ed.  New  Fhil.  Joum.  No.  80.  p.  246. 
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yield  silica  which  maj  be  dissolved  in  water,  for  nearly  half  of  this 
mineral  consists  of  silica,  combined  with  alumine,  potash,  and  about 
a  tenth  part  of  iron.  The  oxidation  of  this  iron  in  the  air  is  the 
principal  caase  of  the  waste  of  mica. 

We  have  still,  however,  much  to  learn  before  the  conversion  of 
fossil  bodies  into  stone  is  fully  understood.  Some  phenomena  seem 
to  imply  that  the  mineralization  must  proceed  with  considerable 
rapidity,  for  stems  of  a  soft  and  succulent  character,  and  of  a  most 
perishable  nature,  are  preserved  in  flint ;  and  there  are  instances  of  the 
complete  siHcification  of  the  young  leaves  of  a  palm-tree  when  just 
about  to  shoot  forth,  and  in  that  state  which  in  the  West  Indies  is 
called  ^e  cabbage  of  the  palm.*  It  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  in  such  cases  there  may  not  have  been  some  antiseptic  quality 
in  the  water  which  "retarded  putrefaction,  so  that  the  soft  parts  of  the 
buried  substance  may  have  remained  for  a  long  time  without  disin- 
tegration, like  the  flesh  of  bodies  imbedded  in  peat. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  pointed  out  examples  of  petrifactions  in  which  the 
more  perishable,  and  others  where  the  more  durable,  portions  of  wood 
are  preserved.  These  variations,  he  suggests,  must  doubtless  have 
depended  on  the  time  when  the  lapidifying  mineral  was  introduced* 
Thus,  in  certain  silieified  stems  of  palm-trees,  the  cellular  tissue,  that 
meet  destructible  part,  is  in  good  condition,  while  aU  signs  of  the 
hard  woody  fibre  have  disappeared,  the  spaces  once  occupied  by  it 
being  hollow  or  filled  with  agate.  Here,  petrifaction  must  have  com- 
menced soon  after  the  wood  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  moisture, 
and  the  avpply  of  mineral  matter  must  then  have  failed,  or  the  water 
most  have  become  too  much  diluted  before  the  woody  fibre  decayed. 
But  when  this  fibre  is  alone  discoverable,  we  must  suppose  that  an 
interval  of  time  elapsed  before  the  commencement  of  lapidification, 
during  which  the  cellular  tissue  was  obliterated.  When  both  struc- 
tures, namely,  the  cellolar  and  the  woody  fibre,  are  preserved,  the 
process  must  have  commenced  at  an  early  period,  and  continued 
without  interruption  till  it  was  completed  throughoutf 

*  Suik&t,  GeoL  Tnuaa,  vol.  v.  p.  212.  aecood  scziea  t  I^^^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ELEVATION  OP   STRATA  ABOVE   THE   SEA — HORIZONTAL  AND  INCLINED 

STRATIFICATION. 

Why  tho  position  of  marine  strata,  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea,  should  be  referred  to 
the  rising  np  of  the  hmd,  not  to  the  going  down  of  the  sea — Upheaval  of  exten- 
sive masses  of  horizontal  strata — Inclined  and  vertical  stratification — Anticlinal 
and  synclinal  lines — Bent  strata  in  east  of  Scotland — Theory  of  folding  fay 
lateral  movement — Creeps — Dip  and  strike — Structure  of  the  Jura — Various 
forms  of  outcrop — Rocks  broken  by  flexure — Inverted  position  of  disturbed 
strata — Unconformable  stratification — Hutton  and  Playfair  on  the  same — 
Fractures  of  strata — Polished  surfaces — Fauhs — Appearance  of  repeated  alter- 
nations produced  by  them — Origin  of  great  faults. 

Lavj^  has  been  raised^  not  the  sea  lotoerecL — It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  aqueous  rocks  containing  marine  fossils  extend  over 
wide  continental  tracts,  and  are  seen  in  mountain  chains  rising  to 
great  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (p.  4.).  Hence  it  follows,  that 
what  is  now  drj  land  was  once  under  water.  But  if  we  admit  this 
conclusion,  we  must  imagine,  either  that  there  has  been  a  general 
lowering  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  that  the  solid  rocks,  once  covered 
bj  water,  have  been  raised  up  bodilj  out  of  the  sea,  and  have  thus 
become  dry  land.  The  earlier  geologists,  finding  themselves  reduced 
to  this  alternatiye,  embraced  the  former  opinion,  assuming  that  the 
ocean  was  originally  imiversal,  and  had  gradually  sunk  down  to  its 
actual  level,  so  that  the  present  islands  and  continents  were  left  dry. 
It  seemed  to  them  far  easier  to  conceive  that  the  water  had  gone 
down,  than  that  solid  land  had  risen  upwards  into  its  present  position. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  invent  any  satisfactory  hypothesis  to 
explain  the  disappearance  of  so  enormous  a  body  of  water  throughout 
the  globe,  it  being  necessary  to  infer  that  the  ocean  had  once  stood 
at  whatever  height  marine  shells  might  be  detected.  It  moreover 
appeared  clear,  as  the  science  of  Geology  advanced,  that  certain  spaces 
on  the  globe  had  been  alternately  sea,  then  land,  then  estuary,  then 
sea  again,  and,  lastly,  once  more  habitable  land,  having  remained  in 
each  of  these  states  for  considerable  periods.  In  order  to  account  for 
such  phenomena,  without  admitting  any  movement  of  the  land  itself, 
we  are  required  to  imagine  several  retreats  and  returns  of  the  ocean ; 
and  even  then  our  theory  applies  merely  to  cases  where  the  marine 
strata  composing  the  diy  land  are  horizontal,,  leaving  unexplained 
those  more  common  instances  where  strata  are  inclined,  curved,  or 
placed  on  their  edges,  and  evidently  not  in  the  position  in  which  they 
were  first  deposited. 

Greologists,  therefore,  were  at  last  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
the  other  alternative,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  the  solid  land  has 
been  repeatedly  moved  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  permanently  to 
change  its  position  relatively  to  the  sea.     There  are  several  distinct 
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grounds  for  preferring  this  conclusion.  First,  it  will  account  equally 
for  the  position  of  those  elevated  masses  of  marine  origin  in  which 
the  stratification  remains  horizontal,  and  for  those  in  which  the  strata 
are  disturbed,  broken,  inclined,  or  vertical.  Secondly,  it  is  consistent 
with  human  experience  that  land  should  rise  gradually  in  some  places 
and  be  depressed  in  others.  Sach  changes  have  actually  occurred  in 
our  own  days,  and  are  now  in  progress,  having  been  accompanied  in 
some  cases  by  violent  convulsions,  while  in  others  they  have  pro- 
ceeded so  insensibly,  as  to  have  been  ascertainable  only  by  the  most 
careful  scientific  observations,  made  at  considerable  intervals  of  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  from  human  experience  of 
a  lowering  of  the  sea's  level  in  any  region,  and  the  ocean  cannot  sink 
in  one  place  without  its  level  being  depressed  all  over  the  globe. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  to  understand 
the  great  theoretical  interest  attached  to  all  facts  connected  with  the 
position  of  strata,  whether  horizontal  or  inclined,  curved  or  verticaL 

Now  the  first  and  most  simple  appearance  is  where  strata  of 
marine  origin  occur  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  horizontal  position. 
Such  are  the  strata  which  we  meet  with  In  the  south  of  Sicily,  filled 
with  shells  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  living 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  these  rocks  rise  to  the  height  of 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Other  mountain  masses  might 
be  mentioned,  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  high  antiquity,  which 
contain  fossil  remains  of  animals  wholly  dissimilar  from  any  now 
known  to  exist.  In  the  south  of  Sweden,  for  example,  near  Lake 
Wener,  the  beds  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  fossiliferous  deposits, 
namely  that  formerly  called  Transition,  and  now  Silurian,  by  geo- 
logists, occur  in  as  level  a  position  as  if  they  had  recently  formed 
part  of  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  and  been  left  dry  on  the  retiring  of 
the  annual  floods.  Aqueous  rocks  of  about  the  same  age  extend  for 
hundreds  of  miles  over  the  lake-district  of  North  America,  and  exhibit 
in  like  manner  a  stratification  neariy  undisturbed.  The  Table  Moun- 
tain at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  is  another  example  of  highly  elevated 
yet  perfectly  horizontal  strata,  no  less  than  3600  feet  in  thickness, 
and  consisting  of  sandstone  of  very  ancient  date. 

Instead  of  imagining  that  such  fossiliferous  rocks  were  always  at 
their  present  level,  and  that  the  sea  was  once  high  enough  to  cover 
them,  we  suppose  them  to  have  constituted  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
ocean,  and  that  they  were  gradually  uplifted  to  their  present  height. 
This  idea,  however  startling  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  quite  in 
accordance,  as  before  stated,  with  the  analogy  of  changes  now  going 
on  in  certain  regions  of  the  globe.  Thus,  in  parts  of  Sweden,  and 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Grulf  of  Bothnia,  proofs  have  been 
obtained  that  the  land  is  experiencing,  and  has  experienced  for 
centuries,  a  slow  upheaving  movement.  Playfair  argued  in  favour 
of  this  opinion  in  1802;  and  in  1807,  Voir  Buch,  after  his  travels  in 
Scandinavia,  announced  his  conviction  that  a  rising  of  the  land  was 
in  progress.  Celsius  and  other  Swedish  writers  had,  a  century 
before,  declared  their  belief  that  a  gradual  change  had,  for  ages, 
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been  taking  place  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.  Thej  attri- 
buted file  change  to  a  fall  of  the  waters  both  of  the  ocean  and  the 
Baltic.  This  theory,  however,  has  now  been  refuted  bj  abundant 
evidence ;  for  the  alteration  of  relative  level  has  neither  been 
universal  nor  everywhere  uniform  in  quantity,  but  has  amounted, 
in  some  regions,  to  several  feet  in  a  century,  in  others  to  a  few 
inches ;  while  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Sweden,  or  the  province 
of  Scania,  there  has  been  actually  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  of  land, 
buildings  having  gradually  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others,  that 
very  extensive  regions  of  the  continent  of  South  America  have  been 
undergoing  slow  and  gradual  upheaval,  by  whieh  the  level  plains  of 
Patagonia,  covered  with  recent  marine  shells^  and  the  Pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  have  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea-f  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  for 
the  space  of  more  than  600  miles  from  north  to  south,  during  the 
last  four  centuries,  has  been  established  by  the  observations  of  a 
Danish  naturalist.  Dr.  Pingel.  And  while  these  proofs  of  continental 
elevation  and  subsidence,  by  slow  and  insensible  movements,  have 
been  recently  brought  to  light,  the  evidence  has  been  daily  strength- 
ened of  continued  changes  of  level  effected  by  violent  convulsions 
in  countries  where  earthquakes  are  frequent.  There  the  rocks  are 
rent  from  time  to  time,  and  heaved  up  or  thrown  down  several  feet 
at  once,  and  disturbed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  original  position  of 
strata  may,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  be  modified  to  any  amount. 

It  has  also  been  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that,  in  those  seas  where 
circular  coral  islands  and  barrier  reels  abound,  there  is  a  slow  and 
continued  sinking  of  the  submarine  mountains  on  which  the  masses 
of  coral  are  based ;  while  there  are  other  areas  of  the  South  Sea, 
where  the  land  is  on  the  rise,  and  where  coral  has  been  upheaved  far 
above  the  sea-level. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  various 
facts  which  establish  the  reality  of  these  movements  of  land,  whether 
of  elevation  or  depression,  whether  accompanied  by  earthquakes  or 
accomplished  slowly  and  without  local  disturbance.  Having  treated 
fully  of  these  subjects  in  the  Principles  of  Geology},  I  shall  assume, 
in  the  present  work,  that  such  changes  are  part  of  the  actual  course 
of  nature ;  and  when  admitted,  they  will  be  found  to  afford  a  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  variety  of  geological  appearances,  such  as  the 
elevation  of  horizontal,  inclined,  or  disturbed  marine  strata,  and  the 
superposition  of  freshwater  to  marine  deposits,  afterwards  to  be 
described.     It  will  also  appear,  in  the  sequel,  how  much  light  the 

*  In  the  first  three  editions  of  my  opinion  in  the  FhiL  Trans.  1835,  Part  I. 

Principles  of  Geology,  I  expressed  many  See  also  the  Principles,  4th  and  sabse- 

donbts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  alleged  qaent  editions. 

proofs  of   a  gradual  rise  of   land    in        f  See  his  Joamal  of  a  Naturalist  in 

Sweden  ;  bnt  after  visiting  that  country.  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  and  his  work  on 

in  1834, 1  retracted  these  objections,  and  Coral  Reefs. 

published   a  detailed  statement  of  the        %  See  chaps.  xxtU.  to  zxxii  inclusive, 

observations  which  led  me  to  alter  my  and  chap.  1. 
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doctrine  of  &  continued  subsidence  of  land  may  throw  on  tbe  nuuiner 
in  which  a  series  of  strfttn,  farmed  in  Bhallow  water,  may  have  accn- 
molated  to  a  great  thickness.  The  excavation  of  valleys  also,  and 
other  effects  of  denudation,  of  which  I  shall  presently  treat,  can  alone 
be  understood  when  we  duly  appreciate  the  proofs,  now  on  record, 
of  tbe  prolonged  rising  and  sinking  of  land,  throughout  wide  areSiS. 

To  conclade  this  subject,  I  mKj  remind  the  reader,  that  were  we 
to  embrace  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  elevated  position  of-marine 
formations,  and  the  depression  of  certain  freshwater  strata,  to  oscil- 
lations in  the  level  of  the  waters  instead  of  tbe  land,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  ocean  has  been  sometimes  every  where 
much  shallower  than  at  present,  and  at  others  more  than  three  miles 
deeper. 

IneUned  ilratifieation. — The  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  a 
change  in  tbe  original  position  of  strata  is  afforded  by  their  standing 
up  perpendicularly  on  their  edges,  which  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
phenomenon,  especially  in  mountsinoua  countries.  Thug  we  find  in 
Scotland,  on  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Grampians,  beds  of  pnddiog- 
stone  alternating  with  thin  layers  of  fine  sand,  all  placed  vertically 
to  the  horizon.     When  Saussure  first  oh-  ^    ,. 

served  certain  conglomerates  in  &  simi- 
lir  position  in  tike  Swiss  Alps,  he  re-    'g^jTx, 
marked  that  the  pebbles,  being  for  the     »  i,  ojiTr— ^[^^"-^ 
most  part  of  on  oval  shape,  had  their     i.  I-;  j"  L'    *fi  'Tj^A 
longer  axes   parallel   to    the   planes  of      [)|:  J^'Eo  a  "nH    ,'fl\ 
stmtiflcation   (see   fig.  61.).     From  this    j  J'  ^[^  J  oj   J°  t  ■  \ 

he  inferred,  that   such   strata  must,  at  ulii — u iil U— 1 — 

first,  have  been  horizontal,  each  oval  v«ti»i<oD(ioo.et«..od™d«oi... 
pebble  havLug  originally  settled  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  water,  with  its 
flatter  side  parallel  to  the  horizon,  for  the  same  reason  thst  an  egg 
will  not  stand  on  either  end  if  unsupported.  Some  few,  indeed,  of 
the  rounded  stones  in  a  conglomerate  occasionally  afford  an  exception 
to  the  above  rule,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  see  on  a  shingle  beach 
some  oval  or  flat-sided  pebbles  resting  on  their  ends  or  edges  ;  these 
having  been  forced  along  tbe  bottom  and  against  each  other  by  a 
wave  or  current  so  as  to  settle  in  this  position. 

Vertical  strata,  when  they  can  be  traced  continuously  upwards  or 
downwards  for  some  depth,  are  almost  invariably  seen  to  be  parts  of 
great  curves,  which  may  have  a  diameter  of  a  few  yards,  or  of  several 
miles.  I  shall  first  describe  two  curves  of  considerable  regularity, 
which  occur  in  Forfarshire,  extending  over  a  country  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  from  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  to  the  sea  near  Arbroath. 

The  mass  of  strata  here  shown  may  be  nearly  3000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, consisting  of  red  and  white  sandstone,  and  various  coloured 
shales,  the  beds  being  distinguishable  into  four  principal  groups, 
namely,  No.  1.  red  marl  or  shale ;  No.  2.  red  sandstone,  used  for 
building ;  No.  3.  conglomerate ;  and  No.  4.  grey  paving-stone,  and 
tile-stone,  with  green  and  reddish  shale,  containing  peculiar  organic 
remiuns.     A  glance  at  the  section  will  show  that  each  of  tbe  forma- 
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tioDi  2,  3,  4,  are  repeated  thrice  at  the 
surroce,  twice  with  a  southerly,  and  once 
with  a  northerly  inclination  or  dip,  and 
the  beds  in  No.  1.,  which  are  nearly 
horizontal,  are  still  brought  up  twice  by 
a  alight  curvature  to  the  surface,  once 
on  each  eide  of  A.  Beginning  at  the 
north-west  extremity,  the  tile-stonea  and 
conglomerates  No.  4.  and  No.  3.  are  ver- 
tical, and  tiiey  generally  form  a  ridge 
parallel  to  the  southern  skirts  of  the 
Grampians.  The  superior  strata  Nos.  2. 
and  I.  become  less  and  leas  inclined  on 
descending  to  the  valley  of  Strathmore, 
•4  where  the  strata,  having  a  concava 
||  bend,  are  said  by  geologists  to  lie  in 
S*  a  "trough"  or  "basin."  Through  the 
"I*  centre  of  this  valley  runs  an  imaginaiy 
Jl  line  A,  called  technically  a  "synclioal 
«S  line,"  where  the  beds,  which  are  tilted 
-;|  in  opposite  directions,  may  be  supposed 
jf  to  meet  It  is  most  important  for  the 
3-3  observer  to  mark  such  lines,  for  he  will 
perceive  by  the  diagram,  that  in  travel- 
ling from  the  north  to  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  he  is  always  passing  from  older 
to  newer  beds ;  whereas,  after  crossijig 
the  line  A,  and  pursuing  his  course  in 
the  same  southerly  direction,  he  is  con- 
tinually leaving  the  newer,  and  adranc- 
I  ing  upon  older  strata.  Alt  the  deposits 
I  which  be  had  before  examined  begin 
then  to  recur  tn  reversed  order,  until  he 
arrives  Ht  the  central  axis  of  the  Sidlaw 
hills,  where  the  strata  aro  seen  to  form 
an  arch  or  laddh,  having  an  attttcUnal 
line  B,  in  the  centre.  On  passing  this 
line,  and  continuing  towards  the  S.  E^  the  formations  4,  3,  and  2,  are 
again  repeated,  in  the  same  relative  order  of  superposition,  but  with 
a  southerly  dip.  At  Whiteness  (see  diagram)  it  will  bo  seen  that  the 
inclined  strata  are  covered  by  a  newer  deposit,  a,  in  horizontal  beds. 
These  are  composed  of  red  conglomerate  and  sand,  and  are  newer 
than  any  of  the  groups,  1,  2,  3,  4,  before  described,  and  rest  uneon- 
formably  upon  strata  of  the  sandstone  group,  No,  2. 

An  example  of  curved  strata,  in  which  the  bends  or  convolutions 
of  the  rock  are  sharper  and  far  more  numerous  within  an  equal  space^ 
has  been  well  described  by  Sir  James  Hall.*     It  occurs  near  St. 

*  Edin.  Trans.  toL  vii  pi  3. 
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Abb's  Head,  on  the  eut  coast  of  Scotl&nd,  where  the  rocks  conaiat 
principsU}'  of  a  blaish  alftte,  having  frequently  a  ripple>inarked  aur- 
face.     The  nndulationa  of  the  beds  reach  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 


of  cliffs  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  there  are  sixteen  distinct 
bendings  in  the  oourae  of  about  aix  milea,  the  curvatures  being  alter- 
Mtelj  concave  and  convex  upwards. 

An  experiment  was  made  b^  Sir  James  Hall,  with  a  view  of  illus- 
tratitig  the  manner  in  which  such  strata,  assuming  them  to  have  been 
originally  horizontal,  may  have  been  forced  into  tbeir  present  position. 
A  eet  of  layers  of  clay  were  placed  under  a  weight,  and  their  oppo- 
site ends  pressed  towards  each  other  with  such  force  ue  to  cause  them 
to  approach  more  nearly  together.  On  the  removal  of  the  weight, 
the  layers  of  clay  were  found  to  be  curved  and  folded,  so  as  to  bear 
a  miniature  resemblance  to  the  strata  in  the  cliffs.  We  must,  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  natural  section  or  sea-cliff  we  only 
see  the  foldings  imperfectly,  one  part  being  invisible  beneath  the 
sea,  and  the  other,  or  upper  portion,  being  aopposed  to  have  been 
carried  away  by  denudation,  or  that  action  of  water  which  will  be 


explained  in  the  next  chapter.  The  dark  lines  in  the  accompanyin;; 
plan  (fig.  64.)  represent  what  is  actually  seen  of  the  strata  in  part  of 
the  line  of  cliff  alluded  to ;  the  fainter  lines,  that  portion  which  is 
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concealed  beneath  the  sea  level,  as  also  that  which  is  supposed  to 
have  once  existed  above  the  present  surface. 

We  may  still  more  easily  illustrate  the  effects  which  a  lateral  thrust 
might  produce  on  flexible  strata,  by  placing  several  pieces  of  differ- 
ently coloured  cloths  upon  a  table,  and  when  they  are  spread  out  hori- 

Fig.  65. 


zontally,  cover  them  with  a  book.  Then  apply  other  books  to  each 
end,  and  force  them  towards  each  other.  The  folding  of  the  cloths 
will  exactly  imitate  those  of  the  bent  strata.     (See  fig.  65.) 

Whether  the  analogous  flexures  in  stratified  rocks  have  really  been 
due  to  similar  sideway  movements  is  a  question  of  considerable  diffi« 
culty.  It  will  appear  when  the  volcanic  and  granitic  rocks  are  de* 
scribed  that  some  of  them  have,  when  melted,  been  injected  forcibly 
into  fissures,  while  others,  already  in  a  solid  state,  have  been  pro- 
truded upwards  through  the  incumbent  crust  of  the  earth,  by  which 
a  great  displacement  of  flexible  strata  must  have  been  caused. 

But  we  also  know  by  the  study  of  regions  liable  to  earthquakes, 
that  there  are  causes  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  capable  of 
producing  a  sinking  in  of  the  ground,  sometimes  very  local,  but  some- 
times extending  over  a  wide  area.  The  frequent  repetition,  or  con- 
tinuance throughout  long  periods,  of  such  downward  movements 
seems  to  imply  the  formation  and  renewal  of  cavities  at  a  certain 
depth  below  the  surface,  whether  by  the  removal  of  matter  by  vol- 
c'iinos  and  hot  springs,  or  by  the  contraction  of  argillaceous  rocks  by 
lieat  and  pressure,  or  any  other  combination  of  circumstances.  What- 
ever conjectures  we  may  indulge  respecting  the  causes,  it  is  certain 
that  pliable  beds  may,  in  consequence  of  unequal  degrees  of  subsi- 
dence, become  folded  to  any  amount,  and  have  all  the  appearance  ot 
having  been  compressed  suddenly  by  a  lateral  thrust. 

The  "  Creeps,**  as  they  are  called  in  coal-mines,  afford  an  excellent 
illustration  of  this  fact — First,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the 
excavation  of  coal  at  a  considerable  depth  causes  the  mass  of  over- 
lying strata  to  sink  down  bodily,  even  when  props  are  left  to  support 
the  roof  of  the  mine.  "  In  Yorkshire,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  "  three  dis- 
tinct subsidences  were  perceptible  at  the  surface,  after  the  clearing 
out  of  three  seams  of  coal  below,  and  innumerable  vertical  cracks 
were  caused  in  the  incumbent  mass  of  sandstone  and  shale,  which 
thus  settled  down."*     The  exact  amount  of  depression  in  these  cases 

*  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.  yoL  iii.  p.  148. 
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c«Q  only  he  nccmtitely  meuured  where  water  kccumulates  on  ths 
surface,  or  t,  r*iltray  traversea  a  coal-fleld. 

When  ft  bed  of  coal  U  worked  out,  pilUrs  or  rectangular  massea 
of  coal  are  left  at  intervala  oa  props  to  support  the  roof,  and  protect 
the  coUiers.     Ilias  in  fig.  66.,  representing  a  section  at  Wallsend, 


Xewcaatle,  the  galleries  which  have  been  excavated  are  represented 
bj  the  white  spaces  a  b,  while  the  adjoining  dark  portions  are  parts 
of  the  original  coal-seam  left  as  props,  beda  of  sandy  clay  or  shale 
coDstitnting  the  floor  of  the  mine.      When  the  props  have  been  re- 
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duced  in  size,  they  are  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  overlying  rocks 
(no  less  than  630  feet  thick)  upon  the  shale  below,  which  is  thereby 
squeezed  and  forced  up  into  the  open  spaces. 

Now  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  instead  of  the  floor  rising 
up,  the  ceiling  would  sink  down,  and  this  effect,  called  a  "  Thrust," 
does,  in  fact,  take  place  where  the  pavement  is  more  solid  than  the 
roof.  But  it  usually  happens,  in  coal-mines,  that  the  roof  is  com- 
posed of  hard  shale,  or  occasionally  of  sandstone,  more  unyielding 
than  the  foundation,  which  often  consists  of  clay.  Even  where  the 
argillaceous  substrata  are  hard  at  first,  they  soon  become  softened 
and  reduced  to  a  plastic  state  when  exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  and 
water  in  the  floor  of  a  mine. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  **  creep,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  is  a  slight  cur- 
vature at  the  bottom  of  each  gallery,  as  at  a,  fig.  66,:  then  the 
pavement  continuing  to  rise,  begins  to  open  with  a  longitudinal 
crack,  as  at  b :  then  the  points  of  the  fractured  ridge  reach  the  roof, 
as  at  c ;  and,  lastly,  the  upraised  beds  close  up  the  whole  gallery,  and 
the  broken  portions  of  the  ridge  are  re-united  and  flattened  at  the 
top,  exhibiting  the  flexure  seen  at  d.  Meanwhile  the  coal  in  the 
props  has  become  crushed  and  cracked  by  pressure.  It  is  also  found 
that  below  the  creeps  o,  6,  c,  d,  an  inferior  stratum,  called  the 
*'  metal  coal,"  which  is  3  feet  thick,  has  been  fractured  at  the  points 
^y  fy  Qy  ^y  And  has  riscu,  SO  as  to  prove  that  the  upward  movement, 
caused  by  the  working  out  of  the  *'  main  coal,"  has  been  propagated 
through  a  thickness  of  54  feet  of  argillaceous  beds,  which  intervene 
between  the  two  coal  seams.  This  same  displacement  has  also  been 
traced  downwards  more  than  loO  feet  below  the  metal  coal,  but  it 
grows  continually  less  and  less  until  it  becomes  imperceptible. 

No  part  of  the  process  above  described  is  more  deserving  of  our 
notice  than  the  slowness  with  which  the  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  beds  is  brought  about.  Days,  months,  or  even  years,  will 
sometimes  elapse  between  the  first  bending  of  the  pavement  and  the 
time  of  its  reaching  the  roof.  Where  the  movement  has  been  most 
rapid,  the  curvature  of  the  beds  is  most  regular,  and  the  reunion  of 
the  fractured  ends  most  complete ;  whereas  the  signs  of  displacement 
or  violence  are  greatest  in  those  creeps  which  have  required  months 
or  years  for  their  entire  accomplishment.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  similar  changes  may  have  been  wrought  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
earth's  crust  by  partial  and  gradual  subsidences,  especially  where 
the  ground  has  been  undermined  throughout  long  periods  of  time ; 
and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  inferring  sudden  violence, 
simply  because  the  distortion  of  the  beds  is  excessive. 

Between  the  layers  of  shale,  accompanying  coal,  we  sometimes  see 
the  leaves  of  fossil  ferns  spread  out  as  regularly  as  dried  plants 
between  sheets  of  paper  in  the  herbarium  of  a  botanist.  These  fern- 
leaves,  or  fronds,  must  have  rested  horizontally  on  soft  mud,  when 
first  deposited.  If,  therefore,  they  and  the  layers  of  shale  are  now 
inclined,  or  standing  on  end,  it  is  obviously  the  effect  of  subsequent 
derangement.      The  proof  becomes,  if  possible,  still  more  striking 
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when  these  strata,  including  vegetable  remains,  are  curved  again  and 
again,  and  even  folded  into  the  form  of  the  letter  Z.  so  that  the  same 
continuous  layer  of  coal  la  cut  through  several  times  in  the  same 
perpendicular  shaft.     Thus,  in  the  coal-field  near  Mons,  ii 


ZifHr<*iurn  (rfctml  pht  Ucni. 

these  zigiag  bendings  are  repeated  four  or  five  times,  in 
represented  in  £g.67.,  the  black  lines  representing  Beams  of  coal.' 

Dip  and  Strike.  —  In  the  above  remarks,  several  technical  terras 
have  been  used,  such  as  dip,  the  unconformable  potition  of  strata, 
and  the  anHebnal  and  tgnelinal  lines,  which,  as  well  as  the  ttrihe  of 
the  beds,  I  shall  now  explain.  If  a  stratum  or  bed  of  rock,  instead 
of  being  quite  level,  be  inclined  to  one  side,  it  is  said  to  dip;  the 
point  of  the  compass  to  which  it  is  inclined  is  called  the  point  of  dip, 
and  the  degree  of  deviation  from  a  level  or  horizontal  line  is  called 
Fir.ss.  tAe  amount  of  dip,  or  the  angle 

of  dip.  Thus,  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (fig.  6S.)t  &  scries  of 
strata  are  inclined,  and  they  dip 
to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees.  The  itrike,  or  line 
af  bearing,  is  the  prolongation  or  extension  of  the  strata  in  a  direction 
at  right  anglet  to  the  dip  ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  di- 
rection of  the  strata.  Thus,  in  the  above  instance  of  strata  dipping 
to  the  north,  their  strike  muat  necessarily  be  east  and  west.  We 
have  borrowed  the  word  from  the  Gierman  geologists,  slreichen  sig- 
nifying to  extend,  to  have  a  certain  direction.  Dip  and  strike  may 
be  aptly  illustrBted  by  a  row  of  houses  running  east  and  west,  the 
long  ridge  of  the  roof  representing  the  strike  of  the  stratum  of  slates,  . 
which  dip  on  one  side  to  tlm  north,  and  on  the  other  to  the  south. 

A  stratum  which  is  horizontal,  or  quite  level  in  all  directions,  has 
neither  dip  nor  strike. 

It  is  always  important  for  the  geologist,  who  is  endeavonring  to 
comprehend  the  structure  of  a  country,  to  learn  how  the  beds  dip  in 
every  part  of  the  district;  but  it  requires  some  practice  to  avoid 
being  occasionally  deceived,  both  as  to  tlie  point  of  dip  and  tlie 
amount  of  it. 

■  Sec  plan  bj  M.  Cheralier,  Borat'*  D'Aubniison,  torn,  it  p.  334. 
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If  the  upper  surface  of  a  hard  ston^  stratum  be  nncoTered,  whether 
artificially  in  a  quarry,  or  by  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  a  dilf,  it  is 
eaay  to  determine  towards  what  point  of  the  compasa  the  slope  is 
steepest,  or  in  what  direction  water  would  flow,  if  poured  upon  it 
This  is  the  true  dip.  But  the  edges  of  highly  inclined  strata  may 
give  rise  to  perfectly  horizontal  lines  in  the  face  of  a  vertical  cliff,  if 
the  observer  see  the  strata  in  the  line  of  their  strike,  the  dip  being 
inwards  from  the  face  of  the  cliff.  If,  however,  we  come  to  a  break 
in  the  cliff,  which  exhibits  a  section  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  the  strike,  we  are  then  able  to  ascertain  the  true  dip.  In  the 
annexed  drawing  (fig.  69.),  we  may  suppose  a  headland,  one  aide  of 


AppnTMt  bOCWCatlUI]' «( iBdlBM  t 

which  faces  to  the  north,  where  the  beds  would  appear  perfectly 
horizontal  to  a  person  in  the  boat-,  while  in  the  other  side  facing  the 
west,  the  true  dip  would  be  seen  by  the  person  on  shore  to  be  at  an 
angle  of  40°.  If,  therefore,  our  observations  are  confined  to  a  vertical 
precipice  facing  in  one  direction,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  a  ledge 
or  povtion  of  the  plane  of  one  of  the  beds  projecting  beyond  the 
others,  in  order  to  sscertun  the  true  dip. 

If  not  provided  with  a  clinometer,  a  most  useful  instrument,  when 
it  is  of  consequence  to  determine  with  precision  the  inclination  of  the 
strata,  the  observer  may  measure  the  angle  within  a  few  degrees  by 
^^1- '»'  standing  exactly  opposite  to  a  cliff  where 

the  true  dip  is  exhibited,  holding  the 
hands  immediately  before  the  eyes,  and 
placing  the  fingers  of  one  in  a  perpen- 
dicular,  and  of  the  other  in  a  horizontal 
position,  as  in  fig.  70.     It  is  thus  easy 
a  discover  whether  the  lines  of  the  in- 
clined beds  bisect  the  angle  of  W,  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  hands,  so  as  to  give 
an  angle  of  45°,  or  whether  it  would  di- 
\^      vide  the  space  into  two  equal  or  unequal 
portions.     The  upper  dotted  line  may  express  a  stratum  dipping  to 
the  north  ;  but  should  the  beds  dip  precisely  to  the  opposite  point  of 
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thecompus  uin  th«  lowerdott«dline,itwiUl>eseen  that  the  amount 
of  iDclination  maj  still  be  measured  by  the  hands  with  equal  facility. 
It  has  been  already  Been,  in  describing  the  curved  strata  on  the 
east  ooftst  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire  and  Berwickshire,  that  a  aeries 
of  ooocave  and  convex  bendings  are  occasionally  repeated  several 
times.  These  usually  form  part  of  a  series  of  parallel  waves  of 
strkta,  which  are  prolonged  in  the  same  direction  throughout  a  con- 
uderaUe  extent  of  country.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Swiss  Jura, 
that  lof^  chain  of  mountains  has  been  proved  to  consist  of  many 
parallel  ridges,  with  interrening  longitudinal  valleys,  as  in  fig.  71., 
the  ridges  being  formed  by  curved  fossiliferous  strata,  of  which 
the  natore  and  dip  are  occasionally  displayed  in  deep  transverse 
gorges,  called  "  clases,*  caueed  by  fractures  at  right  angles  to  tho 
direction  of  the  chain.*  Now  let  us  suppose  these  ridges  and  parallel 
valleys  to  run  north  and  south,  we  should  then  tay  that  the  strike  of 
the  beds  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  cast  and  west.  Lines 
drawn  along  the  summits  of  the  ridges,  A,  B,  would  be  anttclinnl 
lines,  and  me  following  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  valleys  a  syn- 
clinal line.  It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  ridges,  A,  B,  are 
unbroken  on  the  summit,  whereas  one  of  them,  C,  has  been  fractured 
slong  the  line  of  strike,  and  a  portion  of  it  carried  away  by  denud- 
ation, so  that  the  ridges  of  the  beds  in  the  formations  a,  b,  e,  coiuu 


out  to  the  day,  or,  as  the  miners 

say,  crop  out,  on  the  sides  of  li 

.1  valley.     The  ground  plan  of  sucli 

I  a  denuded  ridge  as  C,  as  given 

:  in  a  geological  map,  may  be  ex- 

i  pressed  by  the  diagram  fig.  73.. 

f  and  the  cross  section  of  the  same 

by  fig.  73.     The  line  D  E,  fig.  72,, 

ia  the  anticlinal  line,  on  each  side 
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oC  which  the  dip  is  in  opposite  directions,  as  expressed  by  the 
nrroivB.  The  emergence  of  strata  at  the  surface  b  called  bj  miners 
tlicir  oui-erop  or  bauet. 

If,  instead  of  being  folded  into  parallel  ridges,  the  beds  form  ft 
boss  or  dome-shaped  protuberance,  and  if  we  suppose  the  summit 
of  the  dome  carried  off,  the  ground  plan  would  exhibit  the  edges  of 
the  strata  forming  a  succession  of  circles,  or  ellipses,  round  a  com- 
mon centre.  These  circles  are  the  lines  of  strike,  and  the  dip  being 
always  at  right  angles  is  inclined  in  the  course  of  the  circuit  to  every 
point  of  the  compass,  constituting  what  is  termed  a  qua-quaversul 
dip  —  that  is,  turning  each  way. 

There  are  endless  variations  in  the  figures  described  by  the  basset- 
edges  of  the  strata,  according  to  the  different  inclination  of  the  beds, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  happen  to  have  been  denuded.  One  of 
the  simplest  rules  with  which  every  geologist  should  be  acquainted, 
relates  to  the  V-like  form  of  the  beds  as  tbey  crop  out  in  an  ordinary 
valley.  First,  if  the  strata  bo  horizontal,  the  V-like  foim  wiU  be 
also  on  a  level,  and  the  newest  strata  will  appear  at  the  greatest 
heights. 

Secondly,  if  the  beds  be  inclined  and  intersected  by  a  valley 

sloping  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  dip  of  the  beds  bo  less  steep 

than  the  slope  of  the  valley,  then  the  Vs,  as  they  are  often  termed 

by  miners,  will  point  upwards  (see  fig.  74.),  those  formed  by  the 

pj|.i4.  newer  beds  appearing  in 

a  superior  position,    and 

extending  highest  up  the 

■f        valley,  as  A  is  seen  above 

B. 

Thirdly,  if  the  dip  of 
the  beds  be  steeper  than 
the  slope  of  the  valley, 
tlien  the  Vs  will  point 
downwards  (see  fig.  75,), 
and  those  formed  of  the 
olderbeds  will  now  appear 
uppermost,  as  B  appears 
above  A. 

Fourthly,  in  every  case 
where  the  strata  dip  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the 
slope  of  the  valley,  what- 
ever be  the  angle  of  in- 
clination, the  newer  beds 
will  appear  the  highest, 
as  in  the  first  and  second 
cases.  This  is  shown  by 
the  drawing  (fig.  76.), 
which  exhibits  strata  ris- 
ing  at   an   angle  of  20°, 
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and  crossed  by  >  valley, 
which  declinea  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  at  20°.* 
^  These  rules  may  often 

be  of  great  practical  uti- 
titj ;  for  the  different  de- 
jg.  grees  of  dip  occurring  in 
the  two  cases  represented 
in  figures  74  and  7S.  maj 
occasionally  be  encoun- 
tered in  following  the  same 
line  of  flexure  at  points 
a  few  miles  distant  from 

acquainted  with  the  rule,  who  had  first  explored  the  valley  (fig. 
74.),  may  have  simk  a  vertical  shaft  below  the  coal  seam  A,  until 
he  reached  the  inferior  bed  B.  He  might  then  pass  to  the  valley 
fig.  75.,  and  discovering  there  also  the  outcrop  of  two  coal  seams, 
might  begin  his  workings  in  the  uppermost  in  the  expectation  of 
coming  down  to  the  other  bed  A,  which  would  be  observed  cropping 
out  lower  dovra  the  valley.  But  a  glance  at  the  section  will  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  such  hopes. 

In  the  m^ority  of  cases,  an  anticlinal  axis  forms  a  ridge,  and  a 
synclinal  axis  a  valley,  as  in  A,  B,  fig.  62.  p.  48. ;  but  there  are 
ri|.T7.  exceptions  to  this  rul^  the  beds  sometimes 

sloping  inwards  from  either  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, as  in  fig.  77. 

On  following  one  of  the  anticlinal  ridges 
of  the  Jura,  before  mentioned.  A,  B,  C,  fig. 
i  often  discover  longitudinal  cracks 
netimea  large  fissures  along  the  line 
where  the  flexure  was  greatest.  Some  of  these,  as  above  stated, 
have  been  enlarged  by  denudation  into  valleys  of  considerable  width, 
as  at  C,  fig.  71.,  whidi  follow  the  line  of  strike,  and  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  hollowed  out  at  the  time  when  these  rocks  were 
still  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  perhaps  at  the  period  of  their 
gradual  emergence  from  beneath  the  waters.  The  existence  of  such 
cracks  at  the  point  of  the  sharpest  bending  of  solid  strata  of  Umestone 
is  precisely  what  we  should  have  expected ;  but  the  occasional 
want  of  all  similar  signs  of  fracture,  even  where  the  strain  has  been 
greatest,  as  at  a,  fig.  71.,  is  not  always  easy  to  explain.  We  must 
imagine  that  many  strata  of  limestone,  chert,  and  other  rocks  which 
are  now  brittle,  were  pliant  when  bent  into  their  present  position. 


*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindneu  of  originnig,  torninglhem  nbontin  dilTerenl 

T.  Sopwiih,  Eiq.,  far  three  models  which  ways,  he  would  M  once  comprehend  their 

I  hoTe  copied  in  tbe  >bo*e  diagruna  ;  roeaning  aa  well  as  the  import  of  others 

but  the begiDnerms]' And  it  by  no  means  far  more  complicated,  which  the  same 

ttmj  to  nndentand  inch  cojhgi,  although,  engineer   has  conatmcted   to   iUunrMC 

it  he  weie  lo  examine  and  handle  die  /auit*. 
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They  may  have  owed  their  flexibility  in  part  to  the  fluid  matter 
which  they  contained  in  their  minute  pores,  as  before  described 
(p.  35.),  and  in  part  to  the  permeation  of  sea-water  while  they  were 
yet  submerged. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  great  curvatures  of  the 
strata  are  seen  in  the  sea  cliffs,  where  the  rocks  consist  of  marl,  grit, 
and  chert.    At  certain  points,  as  at  a,  fig.  78.,  some  of  the  bendings 

Flf.78. 


Strata  of  chert,  grit,  and  marl,  near  SI.  Jean  de  Lui. 

of  the  flinty  chert  are  so  sharp,  that  specimens  might  be  broken  off, 
well  fitted  to  serve  as  ridge-tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Although 
this  chert  could  not  have  been  brittle  as  now,  when  first  folded  into 
this  shape,  it  presents,  nevertheless,  here  and  there  at  the  points  of 
greatest  flexure  small  cracks,  which  show  that  it  was  solid,  and  not 
wholly  incapable  of  breaking  at  the  period  of  its  displacement.  The 
numerous  rents  alluded  to  are  not  empty,  but  filled  with  calcedony 
and  quartz. 

Between   San  Caterina  and  Castrogiovanni,  in  Sicily,  bent  and 

undulating  gypseous  marls  occur,  with  here  and  there  thin  beds  of 

Y\g.f9.  solid  gypsum  interstratified.     Sometimes 

these  solid  layers  have  been  broken  into 
detached  fragments,  still  preserving  their 
sharp  edges  (g  g^  fig.  79.),  while  the  con- 
tinuity  of  the  more  pliable  and  ductile 
marls,  m  nt,  has  not  been  interrupted, 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  bent 
strata  by  stating,   that,  in  mountainous 
g,  gTiMum.     M.  marl.  regions  like  the  Alps,  it  is  often  difficult 

for  an  experienced  geologist  to  determine  correctly  the  relative  age 
of  beds  by  superposition,  so  often  have  the  strata  been  folded  back 
upon  themselves,  the  upper  parts  of  the  curve  having  been  removed 
by  denudation.  Thus,  if  we  met  with  the  strata  seen  in  the  section 
fig.  80.,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  there  were  twelve  distinct 

beds,  or  sets  of  beds.  No.  1.  being  the 
newest,  and  No.  12.  the  oldest  of  the 
series.  But  this  section  may,  perhaps, 
exhibit  merely  six  beds,  which  have 
been  folded  in  the  manner  seen  in 
fig.  81.,  so  that  each  of  them  is  twice  repeated,  the  position  of  one 
half  being  reversed,  and  part  of  No.  1.,  originally  the  uppermost, 
having  now  become  the  lowest  of  the  series.  These  phenomena  are 
often  observable  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  certain  regions  in  Switzer- 
land in  precipices  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 


Flf .  80. 


CURVED  STRATA   IN  THE   ALP8. 


In  the  Iselten  Alp,  in  the  Tftllej  of  the  Lutficbine,  between  TJnterseen 
and  Grindelwald,  curves  of  calcareous  sbale  are  seen  from  1000  to 
1500  feet  in  height,  in  which  the  beds  lometimeB  plunge  down  ver- 
tically for  a  depth  of  1000  feet  and  more,  before  thej  bend  round 


iHhHI  Alp. 


again.     There  are  many  flexures  not  inferior  in  dimensions  in  the 
Pyrenees,  as  those  near  Gavarnie,  at  the  base  of  Mont  Ferdu. 

Uiiconformabk  ttratijicntion.  —  Strata  are  said  to  be  unconform- 
able, when  one  series  is  so  placed  over  another,  that  the  planes  of  the 
superior  repose  on  the  edges  of  the  inferior  (see  fig.  83.).     In  this 


case  it  is  evident  that  a  period  had  elapsed  between  the  production 
of  the  two  sets  of  strata,  and  that,  during  this  intervsLl,  th«  Qld« 
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series  had  been  tilted  and  disturbed.  Afterwards  the  upper  series 
was  thrown  down  in  horizontal  strata  upon  it.  If  these  superior 
beds,  AS  dy  dy  fig.  83.,  are  also  inclined,  it  is  plain  that  the  lower 
strata,  a,  a,  have  been  twice  displaced ;  first,  before  the  deposition  of 
the  newer  beds,  d^  d^  and  a  second  time  when  these  same  strata  were 
thrown  out  of  the  horizontal  position. 

Plajfair  has  remarked*  that  this  kind  of  junction  which  we  now 
call  unconformable  had  been  described  before  the  time  of  Hutton, 
but  that  he  was  the  first  geologist  who  appreciated  its  importance,  as 
illustrating  the  high  antiquity  and  great  revolutions  of  the  globe. 
He  had  observed  that  where  such  contacts  occur,  the  lowest  beds  of 
the  newer  series  very  generally  consist  of  a  breccia  or  conglomerate 
consisting  of  angular  and  rounded  fragments,  derived  from  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  more  ancient  rocks.  On  one  occasion  the  Scotch 
geologist  took  his  two  distinguished  pupils,  Playfair  and  Sir  James 
Hall,  to  the  cliffs  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  near  the  village  of 
Eyemouth,  not  far  from  St  Abb's  Head,  where  the  schists  of  the 
Lammermuir  range  are  undermined  and  dissected  by  the  sea.  Here 
the  curved  and  vertical  strata,  now  known  to  be  of  Silurian  age,  and 
which  often  exhibit  a  ripple-marked  surface,  are  well  exposed  at 
the  headland  called  the  Siccar  Point,  penetrating  with  their  edges 
into  the  incumbent  beds  of  slightly  inclined  sandstone,  in  which  large 
pieces  of  the  schist,  some  round  and  others  angular,  are  imited  by  an 
arenaceous  cement.  '^What  clearer  evidence,**  exclaims  Playfair, 
'^  could  we  have  had  of  the  different  formation  of  these  rocks,  and  of 
the  long  interval  which  separated  their  formation,  had  we  actually 
seen  them  emerging  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ?  We  felt  ourselves 
necessarily  carried  back  to  the  time  when  the  schistus  on  which  we 
stood  was  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  when  the  sandstone  before 
us  was  only  beginning  to  be  deposited  in  the  shape  of  sand  or  mud, 
from  the  waters  of  a  superincumbent  ocean.  An  epoch  still  more 
remote  presented  itself,  when  even  the  most  ancient  of  these  rocks, 
instead  of  standing  upright  in  vertical  beds,  lay  in  horizontal  planes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  was  not  yet  disturbed  by  that  immea- 
surable force  which  has  burst  asunder  the  solid  pavement  of  the 
globe.  Revolutions  still  more  remote  appeared  in  the  distance  of 
this  extraordinary  perspective.  The  mind  seemed  to  grow  giddy  by 
looking  so  far  into  the  abyss  of  time  ;  and  while  we  listened  witli 
earnestness  and  admiration  to  the  philosopher  who  was  now  unfold- 
ing to  us  the  order  and  series  of  these  wonderful  events,  we  became 
sensible  how  much  farther  reason  may  sometimes  go  than  imagina- 
tion can  venture  to  follow."  f 

In  the  annexed  illustration  (fig.  83  A),  the  reader  will  see  a  view  of 
this  classical  spot,  reduced  from  a  large  picture,  faithfully  drawn  and 
coloured  from  nature  by  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Hall. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  do  justice  to  the  original  sketch,  in  an 

*  Biographical  acconnt  of  Dr.  Huttoo. 

t  Flajrfair,  ibid.;  see  his  Works,  £din.  1822,  toI.  iv.  p.  81. 
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engraving,  as  the  contrast  of  the  red  sandstone  and  the  light  fawn- 
coloured  vertical  schists  could  not  he  expressed.  From  the  point  of 
view  here  selected,  the  underlying  heds  of  the  perpendicular  schist,  a, 
are  visible  at  b  through  a  small  opening  in  the  fractured  beds  of  the 
covering  of  red  sandstone,  d  d,  while  on  the  vertical  face  of  the  old 
schist  at  a'  a**  a  conspicuous  ripple-mark  is  displayed. 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  interval  between  the  deposition  of  two 
sets  of  unconformable  strata,  the  inferior  rock  has  not  only  been 
denuded,  but  drilled  by  perforating  shells.  Thus,  for  example,  at 
Autreppe  and  Gusigny,  near  Mens,  beds  of  an  ancient  (primary  or 

Fig.  84. 


Junction  of  uuconfonnable  ttraU  ntar  Mom,  in  Belgium. 

paleozoic)  limestone,  highly  inclined,  and  often  bent,  are  covered  with 
horizontal  strata  of  greenish  and  whitish  marls  of  the  Cretaceous 
formation.  The  lowest  and  therefore  the  oldest  bed  of  the  horizontal 
series  is  usually  the  sand  and  conglomerate,  a,  in  which  are  rounded 
fragments  of  stone,  from  an  inch  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  These  frag- 
ments have  often  adhering  shells  attached  to  them,  and  have  been 
bored  by  perforating  moUusca.  The  solid  surface  of  the  inferior 
limestone  has  also  been  bored,  so  as  to  exhibit  cylindrical  and  pear- 
shaped  cavities,  as  at  c,  the  work  of  saxicavous  mollusca;  and  many 
rents,  as  at  6,  which  descend  several  feet  or  yards  into  the  limestone, 
have  been  filled  with  sand  and  shells,  similar  to  those  in  the  stratum  a. 

Fractures  of  the  strata  and  faults, — Numerous  rents  may  often  be 
seen  in  rocks  which  appear  to  have  been  simply  broken,  the  sepa- 
rated parts  remaining  in  the  same  places ;  but  we  often  find  a  fissure, 
several  inches  or  yards  wide,  intervening  between  the  disunited  por- 
tions. These  fissures  are  usually  filled  with  fine  earth  and  sand,  or 
with  angular  fragments  of  stone,  evidently  derived  from  the  fracture 
of  the  contiguous  rocks. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mass  of  rock,  on  one  side  of  a 
fissure  thrown  up  above  or  down  below  the  mass  with  which  it  was 
once  in  contact  on  the  other  side.  "  This  mode  of  displacement  is 
called  a  shift,  slip,  or  fault.  "  The  miner,"  says  Playfair,  describing  a 
fault,  "is  often  perplexed,  in  his  subterraneous  journey,  by  a  derange- 
ment in  the  strata,  which  changes  at  once  all  those  lines  and  bearings 
which  had  hitherto  directed  his  course.  When  his  mine  reaches  a 
certain  plane,  which  is  sometimes  perpendicular,  as  in  A  B,  fig.  85., 
sometimes  oblique  to  the  horizon  (as  in  C  D,  ibid.),  he  finds  the  beds 
of  rock  broken  asunder,  those  on  the  one  side  of  the  plane  having 
changed  their  place,  by  sliding  in  a  particular  direction  along  the 
face  of  the  others.  In  this  motion  they  have  sometimes  preserved 
their  parallelism,  as  in  ^^,  85.,  so  that  the  strata  on  each  side  of  the 


ftrpenMcaiu,  C  D  oblique  id  tha  horlun. 


faults  A  B,  C  D,  continue  parallel  to  one  another ;  in  other  cases,  the 
strata  on  each  side  are  inclined,  m  in  a,  b,  c,  d  (fig.  S6.),  though 


their  Identit;  is  still  to  be  recognized  hy  their  possessing  the  same 
thickness  and  the  same  internal  characters."* 

In  Coalbrook  Dale,  eays  Mr.  Prestwich  j;,  depoeite  of  sandstone, 
Ehale,  and  coal,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  and  occupying  an  area 
of  manj  miles,  have  been  shivered  into  fragments,  and  the  broken 
remnants  have  been  placed  in  very  discordant  positions,  often  at 
levels  diCTeriDg  several  hundred  feet  from  each  other.  The  aides  of 
the  faults,  when  perpendicular,  are  commonly  separated  several  yards, 
but  are  sometimes  as  much  as  50  yards  asunder,  the  interval  being 
filled  with  broken  dibrit  of  the  strata.  In  following  the  course  oi 
the  same  fault  it  is  sometimes  found  to  produce  in  different  places 
very  unequal  changes  of  level,  the  amount  of  shift  being  in  one  place 
SOO,  and  in  another  700  feel,  which  arises,  in  some  cases,  from  the 
union  of  two  or  more  faults.  In  other  words,  the  disjointed  strata 
have  in  certain  districts  been  subjected  to  renewed  movements,  which 
they  have  not  suffered  elsewhere. 

We  may  occasionally  see  exact  counterparts  of  these  slips,  on  a 
small  scale,  in  pits  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  many  of  which  have 
doubtless  been  caused  by  the  diying  and  shrinking  of  argillaceous 
and  other  beds,  slight  subsidences  having  taken  place  from  failure 
of  support.  Sometimes,  however,  even  these  small  slips  may  have 
been  produced  during  earthquakes ;  for  land  has  been  moved,  and  its 
level,  relatively  to  the  sea,  considerably  altered,  within  the  period 
when  much  of  the  alluvial  sand  and  gravel  now  covering  the  surface 
of  continents  was  deposited. 
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I  h«ye  ftlreulj  stated  tluit  a  geologist  must  be  on  his  guard,  in  a 
region  of  lUaturbed  strata,  against  inferring  repeated  albtrnationa  of 
rocks,  when,  in  fact,  the  same  strata,  once  continuous,  have  been 
bent  round  so  as  to  recur  in  the  same  section,  and  with  the  same  dip. 
A  similar  mistake  has  often  been  occasioned  by  a  series  of  faults. 

Jf,  for  ewunpte,  the  dark  line  A  H  (fig.  87.)  represent  the  surface 
of  a  country  on  which  the  strata  abc  frequently  crop  out,  an  observer. 


Appunt  (UmutlDiii  ef 


who  is  proceeding  from  H  to  A,  might  at  first  imagine  that  at  every 
step  he  was  approaching  new  strata,  whereas  the  repetition  of  the 
same  beds  has  been  caused  by  vertical  faults,  or  downthrows.  Thus, 
suppose  the  original  mass,  A,  B,  C,  C,  to  have  been  a  set  of  uniformly 
inclined  strata,  and  that  the  different  masses  under  £F,  TG,  and 
G-D,  sank  down  succeuively,  so  as  to  leave  vacant  the  spaces  marked 
in  the  diagram  by  dotted  lines,  and  to  occupy  those  marked  by  the 
continnous  lines,  then  let  denudation  take  place  along  the  line  A  H, 
so  that  the  protruding  masses  indicated  by  the  fainter  lines  are  swept 
away, — a  miner,  who  has  not  discovered  the  faults,  finding  the  mass 
a,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  bed  of  coal  four  times  repeated, 
might  hope  to  find  four  beds,  workable  to  an  indefinite  depth,  but 
first  on  arriving  at  the  fault  G  he  ia  stopped  suddenly  in  his  workings, 
upon  reaching  the  strata  of  sandstone  c,  or  on  arriving  at  the  line  of 
fault  F  he  comes  partly  upon  the  shale  6,  and  partly  on  the  sandstone 
c,aud  on  reaching  £  he  is  again  stopped  by  a  wall  composed  of  the 

The  very  different  levels  at  which  the  separated  parts  of  the  same 
strata  are  found  on  the  different  sides  of  the  fissure,  in  some  faults, 
is  truly  astonishing.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  in  England  is  that 
called  the  "  ninety-fathom  dike,"  in  the  coal-field  of  Kewcastle.  This 
name  has  been  given  to  it,  because  the  same  beds  are  ninety  fathoms 
lower  on  the  northern  than  they  are  on  the  southern  side.  The 
fissure  has  been  filled  by  a  body  of  sand,  which  is  now  in  the  stale 
of  sandstone,  and  is  called  the  dike,  which  is  sometimes  very  narrow, 
butin  other  places  more  than  twenty  yards  wide."     The  walls  of  the 

■  CoDjbesre  and  FhUlipi,  OutIin«i^  &&  p.  37& 
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fissure  are  scored  bj  grooves,  such  as  would  have  been  produced  if 
the  broken  ends  of  the  rock  had  been  rubbed  along  the  plane  of  the 
fault.*  In  the  Tjnedale  and  Craven  faults,  in  the  north  of  England, 
the  vertical  displacement  is  still  greater,  and  the  fracture  has  ex- 
tended in  a  horizontal  direction  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  or  more. 
Some  geologists  consider  it  necessary  to  imagine  that  the  upward  or 
downward  movement  in  these  cases  was  accomplished  at  a  single 
stroke,  and  not  by  a  series  of  sudden  but  interrupted  movements. 
This  idea  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  notion  that  the  grooved 
walls  have  merely  been  rubbed  in  one  direction.  But  this  is  so  far 
from  being  a  constant  phenomenon  in  faults,  that  it  has  often  been 
objected  to  the  received  theory  respecting  those  polished  surfaces 
called  ^'slickensides**  that  the  strise  are  not  always  parallel,  but* 
often  curved  and  irregular.  It  has,  moreover,  been  remarked,  that 
not  only  the  walls  of  the  fissure  or  fault,  but  its  earthy  contents, 
sometimes  present  the  same  polished  and  striated  faces.  Now 
these  facts  seem  to  indicate  partial  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
movement,  and  some  slidings  subsequent  to  the  first  filling  up  of 
the  fissure.  Suppose  the  mass  of  rock  A,  B,  C,  to  overlie  an  ex^ 
tensive  chasm  d  e,  formed  at  the  depth  of  several  miles,  whether  by 

Fig.  88. 
ABC 


the  gradual  contraction  in  bulk  of  a  melted  mass  passing  into  a  solid 
or  crystalline  state,  or  the  shrinking  of  argillaceous  strata,  baked  by  a 
moderate  heat,  or  by  the  subtraction  of  matter  by  volcanic  action,  or 
any  other  cause.  Now,  if  this  region  be  convulsed  by  earthquakes, 
the  fissures/  ^,  and  others  at  right  angles  to  them,  may  sever  the 
mass  B  from  A  and  from  C,  so  that  it  may  move  freely,  and  begin 
to  sink  into  the  chasm.  A  fracture  may  be  conceived  so  clean  and 
perfect  as  to  allow  it  to  subside  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  subter- 
ranean cavity ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  sinking  will  be 
effected  at  successive  periods  during  different  earthquakes,  the  mass 
always  continuing  to  slide  in  the  same  direction  along  the  planes  of 
the  fissures/^,  and  the  edges  of  the  falling  mass  being  continually 
more  broken  and  triturated  at  each  convulsion.  If,  as  is  not  im- 
probable, the  circumstances  which  have  caused  the  failure  of  support 
continue  in  operation,  it  may  happen  that  when  the  mass  B  has  filled 
the  cavity  first  formed,  iu  foundations  will  again  give  way  under  it, 
so  that  it  will  fall  again  in  the  same  direction.  But,  if  the  direction 
should  change,  the  fact  could  not  be  discovered  by  observing  the 
slickensides,  because  the  last  scoring  would  efface  the  lines  of  pre- 
vious friction.  In  the  present  state  of  our  ignorance  of  the  causes 
of  subsidence,  an  hypothesis  which  can  explain  the  great  amount  of 
displacement  in  some  faults,  on  sound  mechanical  principles,  by  i^ 

•  Phillips,  Geology,  Lardncr*s  Cyclop,  p.  41. 
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succession  of  movements,  is  far  preferable  to  any  theory  which  as- 
sumes each  fault  to  have  been  accomplished  by  a  single  upcast  or 
downthrow  of  several  thousand  feet.  For  we  know  that  there  are 
operations  now  in  progress,  at  great  depths  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  by  which  both  large  and  small  tracts  of  ground  are  made  to 
rise  above  and  sink  below  their  former  level,  some  slowly  and  in- 
sensibly, others  suddenly  and  by  starts,  a  few  feet  or  yards  at  a  time ; 
whereas  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that,  during  the  last  3000 
years  at  least,  any  regions  have  been  either  upheaved  or  depressed, 
at  a  single  stroke,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred,  much  less  several 
thousand  feet.  When  some  of  the  ancient  marine  formations  aro 
described  in  the  sequel,  it  will  appear  that  their  structure  aud 
organic  contents  (the  fossils  often  belonging  exclusively  to  shallow- 
water  species  and  genera)  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  floor  of 
the  ocean  was  slowly  sinking  at  the  time  of  their  origin.  The  down- 
ward movement  was  very  gradual,  and  in  Wales  and  the  contiguous 
parts  of  England  a  maximum  thickness  of  32,000  feet  (more  than 
six  miles)  of  Carboniferous,  Devonian,  and  Silurian  rock  was  formed, 
whilst  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  all  the  time  continuously  and  tran- 
quilly subsiding.*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  changes  which  the 
golid  foundation  underwent,  whether  accompanied  by  the  melting, 
consolidation,  crystallization,  or  desiccation  of  subjacent  mineral 
matter,  it  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  the  sea  having  remained  shallow 
all  the  while  that  the  bottom  never  sank  down  suddenly  to  the  depth 
of  many  hundred  feet  at  once. 

It  is  by  assuming  such  reiterated  variations  of  level,  each  separately 
of  small  vertical  amount,  but  multiplied  by  time  till  they  acquire  im- 
portance in  the  aggregate,  that  we  are  able  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  denudation,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter.  By  such 
movements,  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  land  becomes  in  iti« 
turn  a  line  of  coast,  and  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
tides.  A  country  which  is  undergoing  such  movement  is  never 
allowed  to  settle  into  a  state  of  equilibrium,  therefore  the  force  of 
rivers  and  torrents  to  remove  or  excavate  soil  and  rocky  masses  is 
sustained  in  undiminished  energy. 

•  See  the  resalts  of  the  **  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  ; "  Memoirs,  toIs.  L 
and  it,  by  Sir  H.  De  U  Beche,  Mr.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  and  Mr.  John  Phillips. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

DENUDATION. 

Denudation  defined — Its  amonnt  eqnal  to  the  entire  mass  of  stratified  deposits  in 
the  earth's  cmst — Horizontal  sandstone  denuded  in  Boss-shire — Levelled  surface 
of  countries  in  which  great  faults  occur — Coalbrook  Dale — Denuding  power  of 
the  ocean  during  the  emergence  of  land — Origin  of  Yallejs — Obliteration  of  sea- 
cliffs — Inland  sea-cliffs  and  terraces  in  the  Morea  and  Sicilj — Limestone  pillars 
at  St  Mihiel,  in  France — in  Canada — in  the  Bermudas. 

Denudation,  which  has  been  occasionally  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  is  the  removal  of  solid  matter  by  water  in  motion,  whether  of 
rivers  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  the  consequent  lay- 
ing bare  of  some  inferior  rock.  Geologists  have  perhaps  been  seldom 
in  the  habit  of  reflecting  that  this  operation  has  exerted  an  influence 
on  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust  as  universal  and  important  as 
sedimentary  deposition  itself;  for  denudation  is  the  inseparable  ac- 
companiment of  the  production  of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical  origin. 
The  formation  of  every  new  deposit  by  the  transport  of  sediment  and 
pebbles  necessarily  implies  that  there  has  been,  somewhere  else,  a 
grinding  down  of  rock  into  rounded  fragments,  sand,  or  mud,  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  new  strata.  All  deposition,  therefore,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  shower  of  volcanic  ashes,  is  the  sign  of  superficial  waste  going  on 
contemporaneously,  and  to  an  equal  amount  elsewhere.  The  gain  at 
one  point  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  at  some  other. 
Here  a  lake  has  grown  shallower,  there  a  ravine  has  been  deepened. 
The  bed  of  the  sea  has  in  one  region  been  raised  by  the  accumulation 
o£  new  matter,  in  another  its  depth  has  been  augmented  by  the 
abstraction  of  an  equal  quantity. 

When  we  see  a  stone  building,  we  know  that  somewhere,  far  or 
near,  a  quarry  has  been  opened.  The  courses  of  stone  in  the  building 
may  be  compared  to  successive  strata,  the  quarry  to  a  ravine  or  valley 
which  has  sufiTered  denudation.  As  the  strata,  like  the  courses  of 
hewn  stone,  have  been  laid  one  upon  another  gradually,  so  the  ex- 
cavation both  of  the  valley  and  quarry  have  been  gradual.  To  pursue 
the  comparison  still  farther,  the  superficial  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and 
gravel,  usually  called  alluvium,  may  be  likened  to  the  rubbish  of  a 
quarry  which  has  been  r^ected  as  useless  by  the  workmen,  or  has 
fallen  upon  the  road  between  the  quarry  and  the  building,  so  as  to 
lie  scattered  at  random  over  the  ground. 

If,  then,  the  entire  mass  of  stratified  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust 
is  at  once  the  monument  and  measure  of  the  denudation  which  has 
taken  place,  on  how  stupendous  a  scale  ought  we  to  find  the  signs  of 
this  removal  of  transported  materials  in  past  ages !  Accordingly, 
there  are   diflerent  classes  of  phenomena,  which   attest  in  a  most 
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sdriking  manner  the  vast  spaces  left  vacant  bj  the  erosive  power  of 
water.  I  may  allude,  first,  to  those  vallejs  on  both  sides  of  which 
the  same  strata  are  seen  following  each  other  in  the  same  order,  and 
having  the  same  mineral  composition  and  fossil  contents.  We  may 
observe,  for  example,  several  formations,  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  the 
Fig.  89.  _)  accompanying  diagram   (fig.  89.);  No.  1. 

conglomerate,  No.  2.  clay,  Na  3.  grit,  and 
Na  4.  limestone,  each  repeated  in  a  series 
of  hills  separated  by  valleys  varying  in 
depth.  When  we  examine  the  subordi- 
nate parts  of  these  four  formations,  we 
find,  in  like  manner,  distinct  beds  in  each 
corresponding,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valleys,  both  in  compo- 
sition and  order  of  position.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  strata  were 
originally  continuous,  and  that  some  cause  has  swept  away  the  por- 
tions which  once  connected  the  whole  series.  A  torrent  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  produces  similar  interruptions;  and  when  we  make 
artificial  cuts  in  lowering  roads,  we  expose,  ia  like  manner,  corre 
spending  beds  on  either  side.  But  in  nature,  these  appearances  occur 
in  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high,  and  separated  by  intervals 
of  many  miles  or  leagues  in  extent,  of  which  a  grand  exemplification 
is  described  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Ross- 
shire  in  Scotland.* 


Vallejs  of  denudation, 
a.  aJluTiusib 


Fig.  90. 


Soil  Veimu 


Coul  beg. 


Coul  more. 


Denudation  of  red  sandstone  on  nortb-west  coast  of  Ross-shire.    (Maccullocli.) 

The  fundamental  rock  of  that  country  is  gneiss,  in  disturbed  strata, 
on  which  beds  of  nearly  horizontal  red  sjindstone  rest  un conformably. 
The  latter  are  often  very  thin,  forming  mere  flags,  with  their  surfaces, 
distinctly  ripple-marked.  They  end  abruptly  on  the  declivities  of 
many  insulated  mountains,  which  rise  up  at  once  to  the  height  of 
about  2000  feet  above  the  gneiss  of  the  surrounding  plain  or  table 
land,  and  to  an  average  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  all  their  summits  generally  attain.  The  base  of  gneiss  varies 
in  height,  so  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  sandstone  occupy  different 
levels,  and  the  thickness  of  the  mass  is  various,  sometimes  exceeding 
3000  feet.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  these  scattered  and  detached 
j>ortion8  without  imagining  that  the  whole  country  has  once  been 
covered  with  a  great  body  of  sandstone,  and  that  masses  from  1000 
to  more  than  3000  feet  in  thickness  have  been  removed. 

In  the  "  Survey  of  Great  Britain  **  (vol.  i.),  Professor  Ramsay 
has  shown  that  the  missing  beds,  removed  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mendips,  must  have  been  nearly  a  mile  in  thickness ;  and  he  ha«» 
pointed  out  considerable  areas  in  South  Wales  and  some  of  the  ad- 


♦  Western  Islands,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  pi.  31.  fig.  4. 
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jacent  counties  of  England,  where  a  series  of  primary  (or  palaeozoic) 
strata,  not  less  than  11,000  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  stripped  off. 
All  these  materials  have  of  course  been  transported  to  new  regions, 
and  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  more  modern  formations.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  by  observations  in  the  same  "  Survey,"  that 
the  palaeozoic  strata  are  from  20,000  to  80,000  feet  thick.  It  is  clear 
that  such  rocks,  formed  of  mud  and  sand,  now  for  the  most  part 
consolidated,  are  the  monuments  of  denuding  operations,  which  took 
place  on  a  grand  scale  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the  earth's  history. 
For,  whatever  has  been  given  to  one  area  must  always  have  been 
borrowed  from  another ;  a  truth  which,  obvious  as  it  may  seem  when 
thus  stated,  must  be  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  student's  mind, 
because  in  many  geological  speculations  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  external  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  always  growing  thicker  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation,  period  after  period,  of  sedimentary 
matter,  as  if  the  new  strata  were  not  always  produced  at  the  expense 
of  pre-existing  rocks,  stratified  or  unstratified.  By  duly  reflecting 
on  the  fact,  that  all  deposits  of  mechanical  origin  imply  the  trans- 
portation from  some  other  region,  whether  contiguous  or  remote,  of 
an  equal  amount  of  solid  matter,  we  perceive  that  the  stony  exterior 
of  the  planet  must  always  have  grown  thinner  in  one  place,  whenever, 
by  accessions  of  new  strata,  it  was  acquiring  thickness  in  another. 
No  doubt  the  vacant  space  left  by  the  missing  rocks,  after  extensive 
denudation,  is  less  imposing  to  the  imagination  than  a  vast  thickness 
of  conglomerate  or  sandstone,  or  the  bodily  presence  as  it  were  of  a 
mountain-chain,  with  all  its  inclined  and  curved  strata.  But  the 
denuded  tracts  speak  a  clear  and  emphatic  language  to  our  reason, 
and,  like  repeated  layers  of  fossil  nummulites,  corals  or  shells,  or 
like  numerous  seams  of  coal,  each  based  on  its  under-clay  full  of  the 
roots  of  trees,  still  remaining  in  their  natural  position,  demand  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  time  for  their  elaboration. 

No  one  will  maintain  that  the  fossils  entombed  in  these  rocks  did 
not  belong  to  many  successive  generations  of  plants  and  animals. 
In  like  manner,  each  sedimentary  deposit  attests  a  slow  and  gradual 
action,  and  the  strata  not  only  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  denudation  simultaneously  effected  elsewhere,  but  are  also  a  cor- 
rect indication  of  the  rate  at  which  the  denuding  operation  was 
carried  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  denudation  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  is  derived  from  the  levelled  surfaces  of  districts  where 
large  faults  occur.  I  have  shown,  in  fig.  87.  p.  63.,  and  in  fig.  91., 
how  angular  and  protruding  masses  of  rock  might  naturally  have 
been  looked  for  on  the  surface  immediately  above  great  faults,  al- 
though in  fact  they  rarely  exist.  This  phenomenon  may  be  well 
studied  in  those  districts  where  coal  has  been  extensively  worked,  for 
there  the  former  relation  of  the  beds  which  have  shifted  their  position 
may  be  determined  with  great  accuracy  Thus  in  the  coal  field  of 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire  (see  fig.  91.),  a  fault  occurs,  on 
one  side  of  which  the  coal  beds  abed  rise  to  the  height  of  600  feet 
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Faults  aod  denuded  coal  ttrau,  Aibby  de  la  Zouch.    (Mammatt.) 

above  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  other  side.  But  the  uplifted 
strata  do  not  stand  up  600  feet  above  the  general  surface ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  outline  of  the  country,  as  expressed  by  the  line  z  z,  is 
uniformly  undulating  without  any  break,  and  the  mass  indicated  by 
the  dotted  outline  must  have  been  washed  away.*  There  are  proofs 
of  this  kind  in  some  level  countries,  where  dense  masses  of  strata 
have  been  cleared  away  from  areas  several  hundred  square  miles  in 
extent. 

In  the  Newcastle  coal  district  it  is  ascertained  that  faults  occur  in 
which  the  upward  or  downward  movement  could  not  have  been  less 
than  140  fathoms,  which,  had  they  affected  the  configuration  of  the 
surface  to  an  equal  amount,  would  produce  mountains  with  pre- 
cipitous escarpments  nearly  1000  feet  high,  or  chasms  of  the  like 
depth ;  yet  is  the  actual  level  of  the  country  absolutely  uniform, 
afibrdins  no  trace  whatever  of  subterranean  raovements.t 

The  ground  from  which  these  materials  have  been  removed  is 
usually  overspread  with  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel,  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  very  rocks  which  have  disappeared.  Thus,  in  the  dis- 
tricts above  referred  to,  they  consist  of  rounded  and  angular  frag- 
ments of  hard  sandstone,  limestone,  and  ironstone,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  more  destructible  shale,  and  even  rounded  pieces  of 
coal. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  shattered  state  and  dis- 
cordant position  of  the  carboniferous  strata  in  Coalbrook  Dale 
(p.  62.).  The  collier  cannot  proceed  three  or  four  yards  without 
meeting  with  small  slips,  and  from  time  to  time  he  encounters  faults 
of  considerable  magnitude,  which  have  thrown  the  rocks  up  or 
down  several  hundred  feet.  Yet  the  superficial  inequalities  to  which 
these  dislocated  masses  originally  gave  rise  are  no  longer  discernible, 
and  the  comparative  flatness  of  the  existing  surface  can  only  be 
explained,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  observed,  by  supposing  the  frac- 
tured portions  to  have  been  removed  by  water.  It  is  also  clear  that 
strata  of  red  sandstone,  more  than  1000  feet  thick,  which  once 
covered  the  coal,  in  the  same  region,  have  been  carried  away  from 
large  areas.  That  water  has,  in  this  case,  been  the  denuding  agent, 
we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  rocks  have  yielded  according  to 

*  Sec  Maramatt's  Geological  Facts,         t  Conybearc's  Report  to  Brit.  Assoc 
&c  p.  90.  and  place.  1842,  p.  381. 
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their  different  degrees  of  hardness ;  the  hard  trap  of  the  Wrekin,  for 
example,  and  other  hills,  having  resisted  more  than  the  softer  shale 
and  sandstone,  so  as  now  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief.* 

Origin  of  valleys, — Many  of  the  earlier  geologists,  and  Dr.  Hutton 
among  them,  taught  that  "  nvers  have  in  general  hollowed  out  their 
valleys."  This  is  no  doubt  true  of  rivulets  and  torrents  which  are 
the  feeders  of  the  larger  streams,  and  which,  descending  over  rapid 
slopes,  are  most  subject  to  temporary  increase  and  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  their  waters.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  quantity 
of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles  constituting,  many  a  modern  delta  is  so 
considerable  as  to  prove  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  inequalities  now 
existing  on  the  earth's  surface  are  due  to  fluviatile  action  ;  but 
the  principal  valleys  in  almost  every  great  hydrographical  basin  in 
the  world,  are  of  a  shape  and  magnitude  which  imply  that  they 
have  been  due  to  other  causes  besides  the  mere  excavating  power  of 
rivers. 

Some  geologists  have  imagined  that  a  deluge,  or  succession  of 
deluges,  may  have  been  the  chief  denuding  agency,  and  they  have 
speculated  on  a  series  of  enormous  waves  raised  by  the  instantaneous 
upthrow  of  continents  or  mountain  chains  out  of  the  sea.  But  even 
were  we  disposed  to  grant  such  sudden  upheavals  of  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  assume  that  great  waves  would  be  the  consequence  of 
each  convulsion,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  observed  phenomena  by 
the  aid  of  so  gratuitous  an  hypothesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  machinery  of  a  totally  different  kind  seems 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  effects  of  the  required  magnitude.  It  has 
now  been  ascertained  that  the  rising  and  sinking  of  extensive  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  insensibly  or  by  a  repetition  of 
sudden  shocks,  is  part  of  the  actual  course  of  nature,  and  we  may 
easily  comprehend  how  the  land  may  have  been  exposed  during  these 
movements  to  abrasion  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  the  same 
manner  as  a  mountain  mass  may,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  formed 
by  sedimentary  deposition,  layer  after  layer,  so  masses  equally 
voluminous  may  in  time  waste  away  by  inches  ;  as,  for  example,  if 
beds  of  incoherent  materials  are  raised  slowly  in  an  open  sea  where 
a  strong  current  prevaib.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  these 
oceanic  currents  have  a  breadth  of  200  miles,  and  that  they  some- 
times run  for  a  thousand  miles  or  more  in  one  direction,  retaining  a 
considerable  velocity  even  at  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  flowing  waters  may  have  power  to 
clear  away  each  stratum  of  incoherent  materials  as  it  rises  and 
approaches  the  surface,  where  the  waves  exert  the  greatest  force ; 
and  in  this  manner  a  voluminous  deposit  may  be  entirely  swept 
away,  so  that,  in  the  absence  of  faults,  no  evidence  may  remain  of 
the  denuding  operation.  It  may  indeed  be  aflirmed  that  the  signs  of 
waste  will  usually  be  least  obvious  where  the  destruction  has  been 
most  complete ;  for  the  annihilation  may  have  proceeded  so  far,  that 
no  ruins  are  left  of  the  dilapidated  rocks. 

*  Frestwich,  GcoL  Trails,  second  scries,  vol.  v.  pp.  452.  473. 
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Although  denudation  has  had  a  levelling  influence  on  some 
countries  of  shattered  and  disturbed  strata  (see  flg.  87.  p.  63.  and 
fig.  91.  p.  69. X  it  has  more  commonly  been  the  cause  of  superficial 
inequalities,  especially  in  regions  of  horizontal  stratification.  The 
general  outline  of  these  regions  is  that  of  flat  and  level  platforms, 
interrupted  by  valleys  often  of  considerable  depth,  and  ramifying 
in  various  directions.  These  hollows  may  once  have  formed  bays 
and  channels  between  islands,  and  the  steepest  slope  on  the  sides  of 
each  valley  may  have  been  a  sea-cliff,  which  was  undermined  for 
ages,  as  the  land  emerged  gradually  from  the  deep.  We  may 
suppose  the  position  and  course  of  each  valley  to  have  been  originally 
determined  by  differences  in  the  hardness  of  the  rocks,  and  by  rents 
and  joints  which  usually  occur  even  in  horizontal  strata.  In  moun- 
tain chains,  such  as  the  Jura  before  described  (see  Qg.  71.  p.  55.), 
we  perceive  at  once  that  the  principal  valleys  have  not  been  due  to 
aqueous  excavation,  but  to  those  mechanical  movements  which  have 
bent  the  rocks  into  their  present  form.  Yet  even  in  the  Jura  there 
are  many  valleys,  such  as  C  (fig.  71.),  which  have  been  hollowed  out 
by  water ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  in  every  part  of  the  globe  the 
unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the  land  has  been  due  to  the  combined 
influence  of  subterranean  movements  and  denudation. 

I  may  now  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
arrived:  first,  all  the  mechanical  strata  have  been  accumulated 
gradually,  and  the  concomitant  denudation  has  been  no  less  gradual : 
secondly,  the  dry  land  consists  in  great  part  of  strata  formed  origin- 
ally at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  has  been  made  to  emerge  and 
attain  its  present  height  by  a  force  acting  from  beneath :  thirdly,  no 
combination  of  causes  has  yet  been  conceived  so  capable  of  producing 
extensive  and  gradual  denudation,  as  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
currents  of  the  ocean  upon  land  slowly  rising  out  of  the  deep. 

Now,  if  we* adopt  these  conclusions,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to 
look  everywhere  for  marks  of  the  former  residence  of  the  sea  upon 
the  land,  especially  near  the  coasts  from  which  the  last  retreat  of  the 
waters  took  place,  and  it  will  be  found  that  such  signs  are  not 
wanting. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  ancient  sea-cliffs,  now  far  inland, 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  when  treating  in  Chapter  XIX.  of  the 
denudation  of  the  chalk  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  Lines  of 
upraised  sea-beaches  of  more  modern  date  are  traced,  at  various 
levels  from  20  to  100  feet  and  upwards  above  the  present  sea-level, 
for  great  distances  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as 
in  Devonshire,  and  other  counties  in  England.  These  ancient  beach- 
lines  often  form  terraces  of  sand  and  gravel,  including  littoral  shells, 
some  broken,  others  entire,  and  corresponding  with  species  now- 
living  on  the  adjoining  coast.  But  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
efxpect  to  meet  everywhere  with  the  signs  of  ancient  shores,  since  no 
geologist  can  have  failed  to  observe  how  soon  all  recent  marks  of  the 
kind  above  alluded  to  are  obscured  or  entirely  effaced,  wherever,  in 
consequence  of  the  altered  state  of  the  tides  and  currents,  the  sea  haua 
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receded  for  a  few  centuries.  We  see  the  cliffs  crumble  down  in  a 
few  years  if  composed  of  sand  or  clay,  and  soon  reduced  to  a  gentle 
slope.  If  there  were  shells  on  the  beach,  they  decompose,  and  their 
materials  are  washed  away,  after  which  the  sand  and  shingle  may 
resemble  any  other  alluviums  scattered  over  the  interior. 

The  features  of  an  ancient  shore  may  sometimes  be  concealed  by 
the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  by  a  covering  of  blown  sand,  a 
good  example  of  which  occurs  a  few  miles  west  from  Dax,  near 
Bourdeaux,  in  the  south  of  France.  About  twelve  miles  inland,  a 
steep  bank  may  be  traced  running  in  a  direction  nearly  north-east 
and  south-west,  or  parallel  to  the  contiguous  coast  This  sudden 
fall  of  about  50  feet  conducts  us  from  the  higher  platform  of  the 
Landes  to  a  lower  plain  which  extends  to  the  sea.     The  outline  of 
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Section  of  inland  cUff  at  Abeue,  near  Dax. 
a.  Sand  of  the  Landes.  A.  Limettone.  e.  Clay. 

the  ground  suggested  to  me,  as  it  would  do  to  every  geologist,  the 
opinion  that  the  bank  in  question  was  once  a  sea-cliff,  when  the 
whole  country  stood  at  a  lower  level.  But  this  is  no  longer  matter 
of  conjecture,  for,  in  making  excavations  in  1830  for  the  foundation 
of  a  building  at  Abesse,  a  quantity  of  loose  sand,  which  formed  the 
slope  de,  was  removed;  and  a  perpendicular  cliff,  about  50  feet  in 
height,  which  had  hitherto  been  protected  from  the  agency  of  the 
elements,  was  exposed.  At  the  bottom  appeared  the  limestone  b, 
containing  tertiary  shells  and  corals,  immediately  below  it  the  clay  r, 
and  above  it  the  usual  tertiary  sand  a,  of  the  department  of  t)ie 
Landes.  At  the  base  of  the  precipice  were  seen  large  partially 
rounded  masses  of  rock,  evidently  detached  from  the  stratum  b. 
The  face  of  the  limestone  was  hollowed  out  and  weathered  into  such 
forms  as  are  seen  in  the  calcareous  cliffs  of  the  adjoining  coast, 
especially  at  Biaritz,  near  Bayonne.  It  is  evident  that,  when  this 
country  stood  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  the  sea  advanced  along  the 
surface  of  the  argillaceous  stratum  c,  which,  from  its  yielding  nature, 
favoured  the  waste  by  allowing  the  more  solid  superincumbent  stone 
h  to  be  readily  undermined.  Afterwards,  when  the  country  had 
been  elevated,  part  of  the  sand,  a,  fell  down,  or  was  drifted  by  the 
winds,  so  as  to  form  the  talus,  de,  which  masked  the  inland  cliff  until 
it  was  artificially  laid  open  to  view. 

When  we  are  considering  the  various  causes  which,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  may  efface  the  characters  of  an  ancient  sea-coast^  earth- 
quakes must  not  be  forgotten.  During  violent  shocks,  steep  and 
overhanging  cliffs  are  often  thrown  down  and  become  a  heap  of 
ruins.      Sometimes  unequal  movements  of  upheaval  or  depression 
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entirely  destroy  that  horizontalitj  of  the  base-line  which  constitutes 
the  chief  peculiarity  of  an  ancient  sea-cliff. 

It  is,  however,  in  countries  where  hard  limestone  rocks  abound, 
that  inland  cliffs  retain  faithfully  the  characters  which  they  acquired 
when  they  constituted  the  boundary  of  land  and  sea.  Thus,  in  the 
Morea,  no  less  than  three,  or  even  four,  ranges  of  what  were  once 
sea-cliffs  are  well  preserved.  These  have  been  described,  by  MM. 
Boblaye  and  Yirlet,  as  rising  one  above  the  other  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  actual  shore,  the  summit  of  the  highest  and  oldest 
occasionally  exceeding  iOOO  feet  in  elevation.  At  the  base  of  each 
there  is  usually  a  terrace,  which  is  in  some  places  a  few  yards,  in 
others  above  300  yards  wide,  so  that  we  are  conducted  from  the  high 
land  of  the  interior  to  the  sea  by  a  succession  of  great  steps.  These 
inland  cliffs  are  most  perfect,  and  most  exactly  resemble  those  now 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  are  formed 
of  calcareous  rock,  especially  if  the  rock  be  a  hard  crystalline  marble. 
The  following  are  the  points  of  correspondence  observed  between  the 
ancient  coast  lines  and  the  borders  of  the  present  sea: — 1.  A  range 
of  vertical  precipices,  with  a  terrace  at  their  base.  2.  A  weathered 
state  of  the  surface  of  the  naked  rock,  such  as  the  spray  of  the  sea 
produces.  3.  A  line  of  littoral  caverns  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  4.  A 
consolidated  beach  or  breccia  with  occasional  marine  shells,  found  at 
the  base  of  the  cliffs,  or  in  the  caves.     5.  Lithodomous  perforations. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
the  evidence  afforded  of  the  undermining  power  of  waves  and  currents 
by  perpendicular  precipices.  The  littoral  caves,  also,  will  be  familiar 
to  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  manner  in 
which  the  waves  of  the  sea,  when  they  beat  against  rocks,  have 
power  to  scoop  out  caverns.  As  to  the  breccia,  it  is  composed  of 
pieces  of  limestone  and  rolled  fragments  of  thick  solid  shell,  such  as 
Stromhus  and  Spondylus,  all  bound  together  by  a  crystalline  cal- 
careous cement.  Similar  aggregations  are  now  forming  on  the 
modern  beaches  of  Greece,  and  in  caverns  on  the  sea-side ;  and  they 
are  only  distinguishable  in  character  from  those  of  more  ancient 
date,  by  including  many  pieces  of  pottery.  In  regard  to  the  Htho^ 
domi  above  alluded  to,  these  bivalve  mollusks  are  well  known  to 
have  the  power  of  excavating  holes  in  the  hardest  limestones,  the 
size  of  the  cavity  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  shell.  When 
living  they  require  to  be  always  covered  by  salt  water,  but  similar 
pear-shaped  hollows,  containing  the  dead  shells  of  these  creatures, 
are  found  at  different  heights  on  the  face  of  the  inland  cliffs  above 
mentioned.  Thus,  for  example,  they  have  been  observed  near  Modon 
and  Navarino  on  cliffs  in  the  interior  125  feet  high  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. As  to  the  weathered  surface  of  the  calcareous  rocks,  all 
limestones  are  known  to  suffer  chemical  decomposition  when  moistened 
by  the  spray  of  the  salt  water,  and  are  corroded  still  more  deeply  at 
points  lower  down  where  they  are  just  reached  by  the  breakers.  By 
this  action  the  stone  acquires  a  wrinkled  and  furrowed  outline,  and 
very  near  the  sea  it  becomes  rough  and  branching,  as  if  covered  YfvlVi 
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corals.  Such  effects  are  traced  not  only  on  the  present  shore,  but  at 
tlie  base  of  the  ancient  cliffs  far  in  the  interior.  Lastly,  it  remains 
only  to  speak  of  the  terraces,  which  extend  with  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  base  of  almost  all  the  inland  cliffs,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
narrow  where  the  rock  is  hard,  but  sometimes  half  a  mile  or  more  in 
breadth  where  it  is  soft.  They  are  the  effects  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  ancient  sea  upon  the  shore  at  those  levels  at  which  the  land 
remained  for  a  long  time  stationary.  The  justness  of  this  view  is 
apparent  on  examining  tbo  shape  of  the  modem  shore  wherever  the 
sea  is  advancing  upon  the  land,  and  removing  annually  small 
portions  of  undermined  rock.  By  this  agency  a  submarine  platform 
is  produced  on  which  we  may  walk  for  some  distance  from  the  beach 
in  shallow  water,  the  increase  of  depth  being  very  gradual,  until  we 
reach  a  point  where  the  bottom  plunges  down  suddenly.  This  plat- 
form is  widened  with  more  or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  hardness 
of  the  rocks,  and  when  upraised  it  constitutes  an  inland  terrace. 

But  the  four  principal  lines  of  cliff  observed  in  the  Morea  do  not 
imply,  as  some  have  imagined,  four  great  eras  of  sudden  upheaval ; 
they  simply  indicate  the  intermittence  of  the  upheaving  force.  Had 
the  rise  of  the  land  been  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  there  would 
have  been  no  one  {prominent  line  of  cliff;  for  every  portion  of  the 
surface  having  been,  in  its  turn,  and  for  an  equal  period  of  time,  a 
sea-shore,  would  have  presented  a  nearly  similar  aspect.  But  if 
pauses  occur  in  the  process  of  upheaval,  the  waves  and  currents  have 
time  to  sap,  throw  down,  and  clear  away  considerable  masses  of  rock, 
and  to  shape  out  at  several  successive  levels  lofty  ranges  of  cliffs 
with  broad  terraces  at  their  base. 

There  are  some  levelled  spaces,  however,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
in  the  Morea,  which  are  not  due  to  denudation,  although  resembling 
in  outline  the  terraces  above  described.  They  may  be  called  Terraces 
of  Deposition,  since  they  have  resulted  from  the  gain  of  land  upon 
the  sea  where  rivers  and  torrents  have  produced  deltas.  If  the  sedi- 
mentary matter  has  filled  up  a  bay  or  gulf  surrounded  by  steep 
mountains,  a  flat  plain  is  farmed  skirting  the  inland  precipices ;  and 
if  these  deposits  are  upraised,  they  form  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
very  similar  to  the  areas  of  denudation  before  described. 

I  have  seen  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  one  of  these  terraces 
of  deposition  in  the  environs  of  Palermo,  where,  as  in  Greece,  a  line 
of  limestone  cliffs  with  caverns  at  their  base  bounds  a  seaward- 
sloping  plain.  Proceeding  from  the  shore  inland,  we  find  the  plat- 
form, c,  fig.  93.,  a  mile  wide,  composed  of  marine  calcareous  strata,  the 
majority  of  the  embedded  shells  and  corals  being  of  living  species. 
We  next  arrive  at  a  precipitous  cliff  of  hippurite  limestone,  a,  in 
which  the  well-known  cave  of  San  Giro,  ft,  occurs, ISO  feet  long,  50 
high,  and  30  wide.  Its  entrance  is  now  180  feet  above  the  sea;  but 
the  salt  water  must  at  one  time  have  entered  it,  for  the  walls  are 
drilled  for  a  height  of  several  yards  by  perforating  molluscs,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  cave  is  strewed  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  in  which 
more  than  forty  species  of  sea-shells,  nearly  all  of  species  now  living 
JJ3  the  Mediterrtmeaik  have  been  found.     Since   the  sea  retired  a 
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considerable  thickness  of  breccia  has  accumulated  over  the  sand  so 
as   to   conceal  from  view  the  lithodomous  perforations,  except  iu 


i\g.  93. 
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a,  MMite  Orifone.  h.  Cave  of  San  Olro.* 

c.  Plain  of  Palermo,  in  whicli  are  Newer  Pliocene  strata  uf 
limestone  and  miuL  4,  Bay  of  Palermo. 

places  where  these  have  been  exposed  to  view  by  artificial  excava- 
tions. The  breccia  is  composed  of  pieces  of  limestone,  quartz,  and 
schist  in  a  matrix  of  brown  marl  through  which  land  shells  are  dis- 
persed together  with  bones  of  two  species,  as  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Falconer,  of  extinct  hippopotamus,  in  such  numbers  that  they  must 
have  belonged  to  several  hundred  individuals.  With  these  are  asso- 
ciated the  remains  of  Elephas  antiquus  (as  determined  by  the  same 
osteologist),  and  the  osseous  remains  of  Bos,  Cervus,  Sus,Ursus,  Canis, 
and  a  large  Felis.  Some  of  these  bones  have  been  rolled  as  if  partially 
subjected  to  the  actioa  of  water,  and  the  whole  seem  to  have  been  in- 
troduced (perhaps  by  engulfed  streams)  both  in  this  and  some  neigh- 
bouring caverns  through  rents  in  the  hippurite  limestone,  which  must 
once  have  been  connected  with  the  surface  of  the.  country  above,  at 
a  time  when  the  physical  geography  of  the  region  was  extremely 
different  from  what  it  now  is,  and  when  rivers  frequented  by  the 
hippopotamus  existed  where  now  no  running  water  is  to  be  found. 

Besides  terraces  of  deposition  such  as  c,  fig,  93.,  above  alluded  to, 
there  are  also  in  Sicily  others  of  denudation.  One  of  these  occurs  on 
the  east  coast  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  and  the  same  is  resumed  to 
the  south  beyond  the  town  of  Noto,  where  it  may  be  traced  forming  a 
continuous  and  lofty  precipice,  a  k,  fig.  94.,  facing  towards  the  sea, 
and  constituting  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  calcareous  formation, 
which  extends  in  horizontal  strata  far  inland.  This  precipice  varies 
in  height  from  500  to  700  feet,  and  between  its  base  and  the  sea  is  an 
inferior  platform,  c  &,  consisting  of  similar  white  limestone.  All  the 
beds  dip  towards  the  sea,  but  are  usually  inclined  at  a  very  slight 
angle  :  they  are  seen  to  extend  uninterruptedly  from  the  base  of  the 
escarpment  into  the  platform,  showing  distinctly  that  the  lofty 
cliff  was  not  produced  by  a  fault  or  vertical  shift  of  the  beds,  but 
by  the  removal  of  a  considerable  mass  of  rock.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  sea,  which  is  now  undermining  the  cliffs  of  the 
Sicilian  coast,  reached  at  some  former  period  the  base  of  the  pre- 
cipice a  i,  at  which  time  the  surface  of  the  terrace  c  b  must  have 

♦  Dr.  Christie,  Edin.  New.  Phil.  Joum. 
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been  covered  by  the  Mediterranean.  There  was  b  pause,  therefore, 
in  the  upward  movement,  when  the  waves  of  the  sea  had  time  to 
carve  out  the  platform  c  b ;  but  there  may  have  been  many  other 
stationary  periods  of  minor  duration.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  n 
series  of  escarpments  e,f,  g,  k,  once  eTiBted,  and  that  the  sea,  during 
a  long  interval  free  from  snhterrauean  movements,  advances  along 
the  line  c  b,  all  preceding  cliffs  must  have  been  swept  away  one  after 
the  other,  and  reduced  to  the  single  precipice  a  b. 

That  Buch  a  series  of  smaller  cliffs,  as  those  represented  at  e,_^  g,  h, 
Sg.  94.,  did  really  once  exist  at  intermediate  heights  in  place  of  the 
single  precipice  a  b,  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact,  that  in 
<«rtain  bays  and  inland  valleys  opening  towards  the  east  coast  of 
Sicily,  and  not  far  from  the  section  given  in  fig.  94.,  the  solid  lime- 
stone is  shaped  out  into  a  great  succession  of  ledges,  separated  from 
each  other  by  small  vertical  clifft.     These  are  sometimes  so  nume- 


rous, one  above  the  other,  that  whore  there  is  a  bend  at  the  head  of  a 
valley,  they  produce  an  efl'ect  singularly  resembling  the  seats  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre.  A  good  example  of  this  configuration  occurs 
near  the  town  of  Melilli,  as  seen  in  the  aanexed  view  (fig.  95.).  In 
the  south  of  the  island,  near  Spaccafonio  Scicli,  and  Modica,  preci- 
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pitous  rocks  of  white  limestone,  ascending  to  the  height  of  500  feet, 
have  been  canred  out  into  similar  forms. 

This  appearance  of  a  range  of  marble  seats  circling  round  the 
head  of  a  valley,  or  of  great  flights  of  steps  descending  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  gorge,  may  be  accounted  for, 
as  already  hinted,  by  supposing  the  sea  to  have  stood  successively  at 
many  different  levels,  as  at  a  a,  6  6,  c  c,  in  the  accompanying  fig.  96. 
But  the  causes  of  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  valley  from  above 

Fig.  96. 
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downwards  may  still  be  matter  of  speculation.  Such  contraction 
may  be  due  to  the  greater  force  exerted  by  the  waves  when  the  land 
at  its  first  emergence  was  smaller  in  quantity,  and  more  exposed  to 
denudation  in  an  open  sea ;  whereas  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rocks 
might  diminish  in  proportion  as  this  action  became  confined  within 
bays  or  channels  closed  in  on  two  or  three  sides.  Or,  secondly,  the 
separate  movements  of  elevation  may  have  followed  each  other  more 
rapidly  as  the  land  continued  to  rise,  so  that  the  times  of  those  pauses, 
during  which  the  greatest  denudation  was  accomplished  at  certain 
levels,  were  always  growing  shorter.  It  should  be  remarked,  that 
the  cliffs  and  small  terraces  are  rarely  found  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  Sicilian  valleys  at  heights  so  precisely  answering  to  each  other  as 
those  given  in  fig.  96.,  and  this  might  have  been  expected,  to  which- 
ever of  the  two  hypotheses  above  explained  we  incline ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  the  waves 
may  beat  with  unequal  force  on  different  parts  of  the  shore,  so  that 
while  no  impression  is  made  on  one  side  of  a  bay,  the  sea  may  en- 
croach so  far  on  the  other  as  to  unite  several  smaller  cliffs  into  one. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  ancient  sea-cliffs,  carved  out  of 
limestone,  I  shall  mention  the  range  of  precipitous  rocks,  composed 
of  a  white  marble  of  the  Oolitic  period,  which  I  have  seen  near  the 
northern  gate  of  St  Mihiel  in  France.  They  are  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  nearest 
sea,  and  they  present  on  the  precipice  facing  the  river  three  or  four 
horizontal  grooves,  one  above  the  other,  precisely  resembling  those 
which  are  scooped  out  by  the  undermining  waves.  The  summits  of 
several  of  these  masses  are  detached  from  the  adjoining  hill,  in 
which  case  the  grooves  pass  all  round  them,  facing  towards  all  points 
of  the  compass,  as  if  they  had  once  formed  rocky  islets  near  the 
shore.* 

*  I  was  directed  by  M.  Deshajes  to  this  spot,  which  I  visited  in  June,  ISSa 
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Citplain  Bayfield,  in  his  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lftwrence,  dis- 
covered in  several  places,  especially  in  the  Mingao  islands,  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  inland  cliffs  of  St.  Mibiel,  and  traced  a  auccession  of 
shingle  beaches,  one  above  the  other,  which  agreed  in  their  level 
with  some  of  the  principal  grooves  scooped  out  of  the  limcAtone 
pillars.  These  beaches  consisted  of  calcareous  shingle,  with  shells  of 
recent  species,  the  farthest  from  the  shore  being  60  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  highest  tides.  In  addition  to  the  drawings  of  the  pillars 
called  the  flotver-pots,  which  he  has  published  *,  I  have  been  favonred 
with  other  views  of  rocks  on  the  same  coast,  drawn  by  Lieut.  A. 
Bowen,  B.N.    (See  fig.  &7.) 

Fi(.n. 


In  the  North- American  beaches  above  mentioned  rounded  frag- 
ments of  limestone  Lave  been  found  perforated  by  Uthodomi;  and 
liules  drilled  by  the  same  mollusks  have  been  detected  in  the 
4:olumnar  rocks  or  "  fiower-pots,"  showing  that  there  has  been  no 
great  amount  of  atmospheric  decomposition  on  the  surface,  or  the 
cavities  alluded  to  would  have  disappeared. 

We  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  Bermuda  islands  the 


k.  IE  ftrt  hlgi^  uid  B.  ii  t«t.  c.  €.  HolTowt  worn  by  Ui«  to. 

1  which  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  have  worn,  and  are  now 

)Ut,  deep  smooth  hollows  on  every  side  of  projecting  masses 
In  the  annexed  drawing,  communicated  to  me 
'  See  Trans,  of  Geol.  Soc.,  second  serifs,  vol.  t.  plate  v. 
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by  Capt.  Nelson,  B.  E.,  the  excavations  c,  c,  c,  have  been  scooped  out 
by  the  waves  in  a  stone  of  very  modern  date,  which,  although  ex- 
tremely hard,  is  full  of  recent  corals  and  shells,  some  of  which  retain 
their  colour. 

When  the  forms  of  these  horizontal  grooves,  of  which  the  surface 
18  sometimes  smooth  and  almost  polished,  and  the  roofs  of  which 
often  overhang  to  the  extent  of  5  feet  or  more,  have  been  care- 
fully studied  by  geologists,  they  will  serve  to  testify  the  former 
action  of  the  waves  at  innumerable  points  far  in  the  interior  of  the 
continents.  But  we  must  learn  to  distinguish  the  indentations  due 
to  the  original  action  of  the  sea,  and  those  caused  by  subsequent 
chemical  decomposition  of  calcareous  rocks,  to  which  they  are  liable 
in  the  atmosphere. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  warning  to  beginners  not  to  feel  surprise 
if  they  can  detect  no  evidence  of  the  former  sojourn  of  the  sea  on 
lands  which  we  are  nevertheless  sure  have  been  submerged  at  periods 
comparatively  modern ;  for  notwithstanding  the  enduring  nature  of 
the  marks  left  by  littoral  action  on  calcareous  rocks,  we  can  by  no 
means  detect  sea-beaches  and  inland  cliffs  everywhere,  even  in  Sicily 
and  the  Morea.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  ex- 
tremely partial,  and  are  often  entirely  wanting  in  districts  composed 
of  argillaceous  and  sandy  formations,  which  must,  nevertheless,  have 
been  upheaved  at  the  same  time,  and  hy  the  same  intermittent  move- 
ments, as  the  adjoining  calcareous  rocks. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
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AllaTiom  described — Dne  to  complicated  causes — Of  various  ages,  as  shown  in 
Auvergne— How  distinguished  from  rocks  in  situ — Sand  pipes  in  chalk — Al- 
luvial terraces  caused  by  oscillations  in  the  level  of  land. 

Between  the  superficial  covering  of  vegetable  mould  and  the  sub- 
jacent rock  there  usually  intervenes  in  every  district  a  deposit  of 
loose  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  to  which  the  name  of  alluvium  has 
been  applied.  The  term  is  derived  from  alluvia,  an  inundation,  or 
alluOf  to  wash,  because  the  pebbles  and  sand  commonly  resemble 
those  of  a  river's  bed  or  the  mud  and  gravel  washed  over  low  lands 
by  a  flood. 

A  partial  covering  of  such  alluvium  is  found  alike  in  all  climates, 
from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions ;  but  in  the  higher  latitudes 
of  Europe  and  North  America  it  assumes  a  distinct  character,  being 
very  frequently  devoid  of  stratification,  and  containing  huge  frag- 
ments of  rock,  some  angular  and  others  rounded,  which  have  been 
transported  to  great  distances  from  their  parent  mountains.  When 
it  presents  itself  in  this  form,  it  has  been  called  "  diluvium,"  "  drift," 
or  the  "  boulder  formation ; "  and  its  probable  connexion  with  tlie 
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^ency  of  floating  ice  and  glaciers  will  be  treated  of  more  particularif 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters. 

The  student  will  be  prepared,  hf  what  I  have  sud  in  the  lut 
chapter  on  denudation,  to  hear  that  loose  gravel  and  sand  are  often 
met  with,  not  onlj  on  the  low  grounds  bordering  rivers,  but  also  at 
various  points  on  the  sides  or  even  eummits  of  mountains.  For,  in 
the  course  of  those  changes  in  physical  geography  which  may  take 
pl&ce  during  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  its 
conversion  into  dry  land,  any  spot  may  either  have  been  a  sunken 
reef,  or  a  bay,  or  estuary,  or  sea-shore,  or  the  bed  of  a  river.  Hie 
drainage,  moreover,  may  have  been  deranged  i^:ain  and  again  by 
earthquakes,  during  which  temporary  lakes  are  caused  by  landslips, 
and  partial  deluges  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  barriers  of  such 
lakes.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  bope  that  we 
should  ever  be  able  to  account  for  all  the  alluvial  phenomena  of  each 
particular  country,  seeing  that  the  causes  of  their  origin  are  so  various. 
Besides,  the  last  operations  of  water  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  and 
confound  together  all  pre-existing  alluviums.  Hence  we  are  always 
ia  danger  of  regarding  as  the  work  of  a  single  era,  and  the  effect  of 
one  cause,  what  has  in  reality  been  the  result  of  a  variety  of  distinct 
agents,  during  a  long  succession  of  geological  epochs.  Much  useful 
instruction  may  therefore  be  gained  from  the  exploration  of  a  country 
like  Auvergne,  where  the  superficial  gravel  of  very  different  eras 
happens  to  have  been  preserved  by  sheets  of  lava,  which  were 
poured  out  one  after  the  other  at  periods  when  the  denudation,  and 
probably  the  upheaval,  of  rocks  were  in  progress.  That  region  bad 
already  acquired  in  some  degree  its  present  configuration  before  any 
volcanoes  were  in  activity,  and  before  any  igneous  matter  was  super- 
imposed upon  the  granitic  and  fossiliferous  formations.  The  pebbles 
therefore  in  the  older  gravels  are  exclusively  constituted  of  granite 
and  other  aboriginal  rocks ;  and  afterwards,  when  volcanic  vents 
burst  forth  into  eruption,  those  earlier  alluviums  were  covered  by 


streams  of  lava,  which  protected  them  from  intermixture  with  grave' 
of  subsequeni  date.  In  the  course  of  ages,  a  new  system  of  valleys 
was  excavated,  so  that  the  rivers  ran  at  lower  levels  than  those  at 
which  the  first  alluviums  and  sheets  of  lava  were  formed.  When, 
therefore,  fresh  eruptions  gave  rise  to  new  lava,  the  melted  matter 
was  poured  out  over  lower  grounds  ;  and  the  gravel  of  these  plains 
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differed  from  the  first  or  upland  alluvium,  hj  containing  in  it  rounded 
fragments  of  various  volcanic  rocks,  and  often  bones  belonging  to 
distinct  groups  of  land  animals  which  fiourished  in  the  countrj  in 
succession. 

The  annexed  drawing  will  explain  the  different  heights  at  which 
beds  of  lava  and  gravel,  each  distinct  from  the  other  in  composition 
and  age,  are  observed,  some  on  the  fiat  tops  of  hills,  700  or  800  feet 
high,  others  on  the  slope  of  the  same  hills,  and  the  newest  of  all  in 
the  channel  of  the  existing  river  where  there  is  usually  gravel  alone, 
but  in  some  cases  a  narrow  stripe  of  solid  lava  sharing  the  bottom  of 
the  vallej  with  the  river.  In  all  these  accumulations  of  transported 
matter  of  different  ages  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  have  been 
found  belonging  to  assemblages  of  land  quadrupeds,  which  fiourished 
in  the  country  in  succession,  and  which  vary  specifically,  the  one  set 
from  the  other,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  proportion  as  the  time 
which  separated  their  entombment  has  been  more  or  less  protracted. 
The  streams  in  the  same  district  are  still  undermining  their  banks  and 
grinding  down  into  pebbles  or  sand,  columns  of  basalt  and  frag- 
ments of  granite  and  gneiss ;  but  portions  of  the  older  alluviums,  with 
the  fossil  remains  belonging  to  them,  are  prevented  from  being  mingled 
with  the  gravel  of  recent  date  by  the  cappings  of  lava  before  mentioned. 
But  for  the  accidental  interference,  therefore,  of  this  peculiar  cause, 
ail  the  alluviums  might  have  passed  so  insensibly  the  one  into  the 
other,  that  those  formed  at  the  remotest  era  might  have  appeared 
of  the  same  date  as  the  newest,  and  the  whole  formation  might  have 
been  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  the  result  of  one  sudden  and 
violent  catastrophe. 

In  almost  every  country,  the  alluvium  consists  in  its  upper  part  of 
transported  materials,  but  it  often  passes  downwards  into  a  mass  of 
broken  and  angular  fragments  derived  from  the  subjacent  rock.  To 
this  mass  the  provincial  name  of  "  rubble,"  or  "  brash,**  is  given  in 
many  parts  of  £ngland.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  weathering  or 
disintegration  of  stone  on  the  spot,  the  effects  of  air  and  water,  sun 
and  frost,  and  chemical  decomposition. 

The  inferior  surface  of  alluvial  deposits  is  often  very  irregular, 

conforming  to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  fundamental  rocks  (fig.  100.). 

Fig.  100.  Occasionally,   a    small   mass,    as   at  c, 

appears  detached,  and  as  if  included  in 
the  subjacent  formation.  Such  isolated 
portions  are  usually  sections  of  winding 
subterranean  hollows  filled  up  with  allu- 
vium. They  may  have  been  the  courses 
of  springs  or  subterranean  streamlets, 
which  have  fiowed  through  and  enlarged 
natural  rents ;  or,  when  on  a  small  scale 
and  in  soft  strata,  they  may  be  spaces 
a.  Veg«tobieioii.  b.  Aiiu»iuin.  which  the  roots  of  large  trees  have  once 
C.M.M  of  «ime.  apparently  detached,  occupied,  gravcl  and  saud  having  been 

introduced  after  their  decay. 


But  there  are  other  deep  hoUoire  of  a  cylindrical  form  found  in 
England,  France,  and  elsewhere,  penetrating  the  whltTchklk,  and 
filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  which  are  not  so  readilj  ezpl^ned. 
'I'hey  are  sometimes  called  "  sand-pipes,"  or  "  sand-galls,"  and  "  poita 
nuturels,"  in  France.     These  represented  in  the  annexed  cat  were 


chalk  «  Baton,  naar  Ninldi. 


observed  b^  me  in  1839,  I^d  open  in  a  large  chslk-pit  near  Norwich. 
They  were  of  very  ajmmetrical  form,  the  largest  more  than  12  feet 
in  diameter,  and  some  of  them  had  been  traced,  by  boring,  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  60  feet  The  smaller  ones  varied  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  seldom  descended  more  than  12  feet 
below  the  aurface.  Even  where  three  of  them  occurred,  as  at  a, 
fig.  101^  very  close  together,  the  parting  walls  of  soft  white  chalk 
were  not  broken  through.  They  all  taper  downwards  and  end  in  a 
point  As  a  general  rule,  sand  and  pebbles  occupy  the  central  parts 
uf  each  pipe,  while  the  sides  and  bottom  are  lined  with  clay. 

Mr.  Trimmer,  in  speaking  of  appearances  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Kentish  chalk,  attributes  the  origin  of  such  "sand-galls"  to  thn 
action  of  the  sea  on  a  beach  or  shoal,  where  the  waves,  charged 
with  shingle  and  sand,  not  only  wear  out  longitudinal  furrows,  such 
as  may  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  above-mentioned  chalk  near 
Norwich  when  the  incumbent  gravel  is  removed,  but  also  drill  deep 
circular  hollows  by  the  rotatory  motion  imparted  to  sand  and  pebbles. 
Such  furrows,  as  well  as  vertical  cavities,  are  now  formed,  he  observes, 
on  the  coast  where  the  shores  are  composed  of  chalk.* 

That  the  commencement  of  many  of  the  tubular  cavities  now  under 
consideration  has  been  due  to  the  cause  here  assigned,  I  have  little 
doubt.  But  such  mechanical  action  could  not  have  hollowed  out  the 
whole  of  the  sand •  pipes  c  and  i(  fig.  101.,  because  several  large  chalk 
fiints  seen  protruding  from  the  walls  of  the  pipes  have  not  been 
rroded,  while  sand  and  gravel  have  penetrated  many  feet  below  them. 
In  other  cases,  as  at  bb,  similar  unrounded  nodules  of  flint,  still 
preserving  their  irregular  form  and  white   coating,  are  found  at 
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Tarioas  dqpths  in  the  midst  of  the  loose  materials  filling  the  pipe. 
These  have  evidently  been  detached  from  regular  layers  of  flints  oc- 
curring above.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  course  of  the  same 
sand-pipe,  b  by  is  traceable  above  the  level  of  the  chalk  for  some 
distance  upwards,  through  the  incumbent  gravel  and  sand,  by  the 
obliteration  of  all  signs  of  stratification.  Occasionally,  also,  as  in 
the  pipe  dy  the  overlying  beds  of  gravel  bend  downwards  into  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe,  so  as  to  become  in  part  vertical,  as  would  happen 
if  horizontal  layers  had  sunk  gradually  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of 
support.  All  these  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  by  attributing 
the  enlargement  and  deej>ening  of  the  sand-pipes  to  the  chemical 
action  of  water  ehu^ed  with  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  the  vegetable 
soil  and  the  decaying  roots  of  trees.  Such  acid  might  corrode  the 
chalky  and  deepen  indefinitely  any  previously  existing  hollow,  but 
could  not  dissolve  the  flints.  The  water,  after  it  had  become  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  might  freely  percolate  the  surrounding  porous 
walls  of  chalky  and  escape  through  them  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  so  as  to  carry  away  in  the  course  of  time  large  masses  of 
dissolved  calcareous  rock*,  and  leave  behind  it  on  the  edges  of  each 
tabular  hollow  a  coating  of  fine  clay,  which  the  white  chalk  contains. 

I  have  seen  tubes  precisely  similar  and  from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter 
traversing  vertically  the  upper  half  of  the  sofib  calcareous  building 
stone,  or  chalk  without  flints,  constituting  St.  Peter^s  Mount,  Maes- 
tricht.  These  hollowa  are  filled  with  pebbles  and  clay,  derived  from 
overlying  beds  of  gravel,  and  all  terminate  downwards  like  those 
of  Norfolk.  I  was  informed  that,  6  miles  from  Maestricht,  one  of 
these  pipes,  2  feet  in  diameter,  was  traced  downwards  to  a  bed  of 
flattened  ffints,  forming  an  almost  continuous  layer  in  the  chalk. 
Here  it  terminated  abruptly,  but  a  few  small  root-like  prolongations 
of  it  were  detected  immediately  below,  probably  where  the  dissolving 
substance  had  penetrated  at  some  points  through  openings  in  the 
siliceous  mass. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  may  at  first  appear  to  draw  a  clear  line  of 
distinction  between  the  fixed  rocks,  or  regular  strata  (rocks  in  situ 
or  in  place)y  and  alluvimn.  If  the  bed  of  a  torrent  or  river  be  dried 
up,  we  call  the  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  left  in  their  channels,  or 
whatever,  during  floods,  they  may  have  scattered  over  the  neighbour- 
ing plains,  allutnum.  The  very  same  materials  carried  into  a  lake, 
where  they  become  sorted  by  water  and  arranged  in  more  distinct 
layers,  especially  if  ^tbey  inclose  the  remains  of  plants,  shells,  or  other 
fossils,  are  termed  regular  strata. 

In  like  manner  we  may  sometimes  compare  the  gravel,  sand,  and 
broken  shells,  strewed  along  the  path  of  a  rapid  marine  current^  with 
a  deposit  formed  contemporaneously  by  the  discharge  of  similar  ma- 
terials year  after  year,  into  a  deeper  and  more  tranquil  part  of  the 
sea.  In  such  cases,  when  we  detect  marine  shells  or  other  organic 
remains  entombed  in  the  strata  which  enable  us  to  determine  their 

*  See  LyoQ  on  Sand-pipes,  &c.,  Phil  Mag.,  third  series,  toL  xv.  p.  S57.,  Oct  1839. 
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age  and  mode  of  origin,  we  regard  them  as  part  of  the  regular  series 
of  fossiliferous  formations,  whereas,  if  there  are  no  fossils,  we  have 
frequently  no  power  of  separating  them  from  the  general  mass  of 
superficial  allurium. 

The  usual  rarity  of  organic  remains  in  beds  of  loose  gravel  is  partly 
owing  to  the  friction  which  originally  ground  down  rocks  into  pebbles, 
or  sand,  and  organic  bodies  into  small  fragments,  and  it  is  partly  owing 
to  the  porous  nature  of  alluvium  when  it  has  emerged,  which  allows 
the  free  percolation  through  it  of  rain-water,  and  promotes  the  de- 
composition and  solution  of  fossil  remains. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  most  rivers 
are  now  cutting  their  channels  through  alluvial  deposits  of  greater 
depth  and  extent  than  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  the  present 
streams.  From  this  fact  a  rash  inference  has  sometimes  been  drawn, 
that  rivers  in  general  have  grown  smaller,  or  become  less  liable  to  bo 
flooded  than  formerly.  But  such  phenomena  would  be  a  natural  result 
of  considerable  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land  experienced  since 
the  existing  valleys  originated. 

Suppose  part  of  a  continent,  comprising  within  it  a  large  hydro- 
graphical  basin  like  that  of  the  Mississippi,  to  subside  several  inches 
or  feet  in  a  century,  as  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  extending  600 
miles  north  and  south,  has  been  sinking  for  three  or  four  centuries, 
between  the  latitudes  60°  and  69°  N.  *  It  will  rarely  happen  that 
the  rate  of  subsidence  will  be  everywhere  equal,  and  in  many  cases 
the  amount  of  depression  in  the  interior  will  regularly  exceed  that  of 
the  region  nearer  the  sea.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  fail  of  the 
waters  flowing  from  the  upland  country  will  be  diminished,  and  each 
tributary  stream  will  have  less  power  to  carry  its  sand  and  sediment 
into  the  main  rivef,  and  the  main  river  less  power  to  convey  its 
annual  burden  of  transported  matter  to  the  sea.  All  the  rivers,  there- 
fore, will  proceed  to  fill  up  partially  their  ancient  channels,  and, 
during  frequent  inundations,  will  raise  their  alluvial  plains  by  new 
deposits.  If  then  the  same  area  of  land  be  again  upheaved  to  its 
former  height,  the  fall,  and  consequently  the  velocity,  of  every  river 
will  begin  to  augment.  Each  of  them  will  be  less  given  to  overflow 
its  alluvial  plain ;  and  their  power  of  carrying  earthy  matter  sea- 
ward, and  of  scouring  out  and  deepening  their  channels,  will  be 
sustained  till,  after  a  lapse  of  many  thousand  years,  each  of  them 
has  eroded  a  new  channel  or  valley  through  a  fluviatile  formation 
of  comparatively  modern  date.  The  surface  of  what  was  once  the 
river-plain  at  the  period  of  greatest  depression,  will  then  remain  fring- 
ing the  valley-sides  in  the  form  of  a  terrace  apparently  flat,  but  in 
reality  sloping  down  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  river.  Every- 
where this  terrace  will  present  cliffs  of  gravel  and  sand,  facing  the 
river.  That  such  a  series  of  movements  has  actually  taken  place  in  thoi 
main  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  its  tributary  valleys  during  oscil- 
lations of  level,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  description  of  that 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  7th  ed.  p.  506.,  8th  ed.  p.  509. 
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country*  ;  and  the  freshwater  sliells  of  existing  species  and  bones  of 
land  quadrupeds,  partly  of  extinct  races,  preserved  in  the  terraces  of 
floviatile  origin,  attest  the  exclusion  of  the  sea  during  the  whole 
jirocess  of  filling  up  and  partial  re-excavation. 

Such  terraces  are  the  converse  of  those  mentioned  at  p.  80.,  fig.  99., 
where  the  uppermost  of  the  scries  is  foi-med  of  alluvium  of  oldest 
date,  which  originated  long  before  the  vallvj  had  attained  its  actual 
"width  and  depth. 

*  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.  vol  ii.  chap.  34. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

CHBONOLOOIGAL  GLA8S1FI0ATI0N  OV  ROCKS. 

Aqoeons,  platonic,  Yolcanic,  and  metamorphic  rockfl,  considered  chronologically— 
Lehman's  diTision  into  primitiye  and  secondary — Werner's  addition  of  a  tnui> 
sition  class — Neptunian  theoiy — Hatton  on  igneous  origin  of  granite — How 
the  name  of  primary  was  stOl  retained  for  granite —  The  term  **  transition^"  why 
faulty — The  adherence  to  the  old  chronological  nomenclature  retarded  the 
progress  of  geology — New  hypothesis  inrented  to  reconcile  the  igneous  origin 
of  granite  to  the  notion  of  its  high  antiquity — Explanation  of  the  chronological 
nomenclature  adopted  in  this  work,  so  far  as  regards  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  periods. 

In  the  first  chapter  it  was  stated  that  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks, 
the  aqueous,  the  Tolcanic,  the  plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic,  would 
each  be  considered  not  only  in  reference  to  their  mineral  characters, 
and  mode  of  origin,  but  also  to  their  relative  age.  In  regard  to  the 
aqueous  rocks,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  are  stratified,  that 
some  are  calcareous,  others  argillaceous  or  siliceous,  some  made  up 
of  sand,  others  of  pebbles;  that  some  contain  freshwater,  others 
marine  fossils,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  student  has  still  to  leam  which 
rocks,  exhibiting  some  or  all  of  these  characters,  have  originated  at 
one  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  which  at  another. 

To  determine  this  point  in  reference  to  the  fossiliferous  formations 
is  more  easy  than  in  any  other  class,  and  it  is  therefore  the  most  con- 
venient and  natural  method  to  begin  by  establishing  a  chronology  for 
these  strata,  and  then  to  refer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  same  divisions, 
the  several  groups  of  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
Such  a  system  of  classification  is  not  only  recommended  by  its  greater 
clearness  and  facility  of  application,  but  is  also  best  fitted  to  strike 
the  imagination  by  bringing  into  one  view  the  contemporaneous  revo- 
lutions of  the  inorganic  and  organic  creations  of  former  times.  For 
the  sedimentary  formations  are  most  readily  distinguished  by  the 
different  species  of  fossil  animals  and  plants  which  they  inclose^ 
and  of  which  one  assemblage  after  another  has  flourished  and  then 
disappeared  from  the  earth  in  succession. 

But  before  entering  specially  on  the  subdivisions  of  the  aqueous 
rocks  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
Fay  a  few  words  on  the  chronology  of  rocks  in  general,  although  in 
doing  so  we  shall  be  unavoidably  led  to  allude  to  some  classes  of 
phenomena  which  the  beginner  must  not  yet  expect  fully  to  com- 
prehend. 

It  was  for  many  years  a  received  opinion  that  the  formation  of 
entire  families  of  rocks,  such  as  the  plutonic  and  those  crystalline 
schists  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter  as  metamorphic,  began  and 
ended  before  any  members  of  the  aqueous  and  volcanic  orders  were 
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prodoced ;  and  although  this  idea  has  long  been  modified,  and  is 
nearlj  exploded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the 
ancient  doctrine,  in  order  that  beginners  may  understand  whence 
many  prevailing  opinions,  and  some  part  of  the  nomenclature  of 
geology,  still  partiidly  in  use,  was  derived. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Lehman,  a  Grerman  miner, 
proposed  to  divide  rocks  into  three  classes,  the  first  and  oldest  to  be 
called  primitive,  comprising  the  hypogene,  or  plutonic  and  metamor- 
phie  rocks;  the  next  to  be  termed  secondary,  comprehending  the 
aqueous  or  fossiliferous  strata;  and  the  remainder,  or  third  class, 
corresponding  to  our  alluvium,  ancient  and  modem,  which  he  referred 
to  ^  local  floods,  and  the  deluge  of  Noah."  In  the  primitive  class,  he 
said,  such  as  granite  and  gneiss,  there  are  no  organic  remains,  nor 
any  signs  of  materials  derived  from  the  ruins  of  pre-existing  rocks. 
Their  origin,  therefore,  may  have  been  purely  chemical,  antecedent 
to  the  creation  of  living  beings,  and  probably  coeval  with  the  birth  of 
the  world  itself.  The  secondary  formations,  on  the  contrary,  which 
often  contain  sand,  pebbles,  and  organic  remains,  must  have  been 
mechanical  deposits,  produced  after  the  planet  had  become  the  habi- 
tation of  animals  and  plants.  This  bold  generalization,  although  an- 
ticipated in  some  measure  by  Steno,  a  century  before,  in  Italy, 
formed  at  the  time  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  geology,  and 
sketched  out  correctly  some  of  the  leading  divisions  into  which  rocks 
may  be  separated.  About  half  a  century  later,  Werner,  so  justly 
celebrated  for  his  improved  methods  of  discriminating  the  mineralo- 
gical  characters  of  rocks,  attempted  to  improve  Lehman's  classification, 
and  with  this  view  intercalated  a  class,  called  by  him  **  the  transition 
formations,"  between  the  primitive  and  secondary.  Between  these 
last  he  had  discovered,  in  northern  Germany,  a  series  of  strata, 
which  in  their  mineral  peculiarities  were  of  an  intermediate  character, 
partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  crystalline  nature  of  micaceous  schist 
and  clay-slate,  and  yet  exhibiting  here  and  there  signs  of  a  mechani- 
cal origin  and  organic  remains.  For  this  group,  therefore,  forming  a 
passage  between  Lehman's  primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  the  name 
of  ubergang  or  transition  was  proposed.  They  consisted  principally 
of  clay-slate  and  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  called  grauwacke,  and 
partly  of  calcareous  beds.  It  happened  in  the  district  which  Werner 
first  investigated,  that  both  the  primitive  and  transition  strata  were 
highly  inclined,  while  the  beds  of  the  newer  fossiliferous  rocks,  the 
secondary  of  Lehman,  were  horizontal.  To  these  latter,  therefore, 
he  gave  the  name  o£Jidtz,  or  "  a  level  floor;"  and  every  deposit  moi*e 
modem  than  the  chalk,  which  was  classed  as  the  uppermost  of  the 
flotz  series,  was  designated  *'the  overflowed  land,"  an  expression  which 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  alluvium,  although  under  this  appel- 
lation were  confounded  all  the  strata  afterwards  called  tertiary,  of 
which  Werner  had  scarcely  any  knowledge.  As  the  followers  of 
Werner  soon  discovered  that  the  inclined  position  of  the  "transition 
beds,"  and  the  horizontality  of  the  flotz,  or  newer  fossiliferous  strata, 
were  mere  local  accidents,  they  soon  abandoned  the  term  flotz  *,  and, 
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the  four  divisions  of  the  Wemerian  school  were  then  named  primitiYe, 
transition,  secondary,  and  alluviaL 

As  to  the  trappean  rocks,  although  their  igneous  origin  had  been 
already  demonstrated  by  Arduino,  Fortis,  Faujas,  and  others,  and 
especially  by  Desmarest,  they  were  all  regarded  by  Werner  as  aqueoos, 
and  as  mere  subordinate  members  of  the  secondary  series.* 

This  theory  of  Werner's  was  called  the  "  Neptunian,"  and  for  many 
years  enjoyed  much  popularity.  It  assumed  that  the  globe  had  been 
at  first  invested  by  an  universal  chaotic  ocean,  holding  the  materials 
of  all  rocks  in  solution.  From  the  waters  of  this  ocean,  granite, 
gneiss,  and  other  crystalline  formations,  were  first  precipitated ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  waters  were  purged  of  these  ingredients,  and 
more  nearly  resembled  those  of  our  actual  seas,  the  transition  strata 
were  deposited.  These  were  of  a  mixed  character,  not  purely  che- 
mical, because  the  waves  and  currents  had  already  begun  to  wear 
down  solid  land,  and  to  give  rise  to  pebbles,  sand,  and  mud ;  nor  en- 
tirely without  fossils,  because  a  few  of  the  first  marine  animals  had 
begun  to  exist  After  this  period,  the  secondary  formations  were 
accumulated  in  waters  resembling  those  of  the  present  ocean,  except 
at  certain  intervals,  when,  from  causes  wholly  unexplained,  a  partial 
recurrence  of  the  **  chaotic  fiuid  **  took  place,  during  which  various 
trap  rocks,  some  highly  crystalline,  were  formed.  This  arbitrary 
hypothesis  rejected  all  intervention  of  igneous  agency,  volcanos  being 
regarded  as  modem,  partial,  and  superficial  accidents,  of  trifling 
account  among  the  great  causes  which  have  modified  the  external 
structure  of  the  globe. 

Meanwhile  Hutton,  a  contemporary  of  Werner,  began  to  teach,  in 
Scotland,  that  granite  as  well  as  trap  was  of  igneons  origin,  and  had 
at  various  periods  intruded  itself  in  a  fiuid  state  into  difierent  parts  of 
the  earth's  crust  He  recognized  and  faithfully  described  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  granitic  veins,  and  the  alterations  produced  by  them 
on  the  invaded  strata,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  thirty-third 
chapter.  He,  moreover,  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  crystalline 
strata  called  primitive  had  not  been  precipitated  from  a  primseval 
ocean,  but  were  sedimentary  strata  altered  by  heat  In  his  writings, 
therefore,  and  in  those  of  his  illustrator,  Playfair,  we  find  the  germ 
of  that  metamorphic  theory  which  has  been  already  hinted  at  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  expounded  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  thirty-fifth  chapters. 

At  length,  ^after  much  controversy,  the  doctrine  of  the  igneous 
origin  of  trap  and  granite  made  its  way  into  general  favour;  but 
although  it  was,  in  consequence,  admitted  that  both  granite  and  trap 
had  been  produced  at  many  successive  periods,  the  term  primitive  or 
primary  still  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  crystalline  formations 
in  general,  whether  stratified,  like  gneiss,  or  unstratified,  like  granite. 
The  pupil  was  told  that  granite  was  a  primary  rock,  but  that  some 
granites  were  newer  than  certain  secondary  formations ;  and  in  con- 

*  See  Principles  of  Geology,  vol  i.  chap.  ir. 
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fbrmitj  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  language,  to  which  the  teacher 
was  sdll  determined  to  adhere,  a  desire  was  naturally  engendered  of 
extenuating  the  importance  of  those  inore  modern  granites,  the  true 
dates  of  which  new  observations  were  continually  bringing  to  light. 

A  no  less  decided  inclination  was  shown  to  persist  in  the  use  of 
the  term  '^  transition,"  after  it  had  been  proved  to  be  almost  as 
faulty  in  its  original  application  as  that  of  flotz.  The  name  of 
transition,  as  already  stated,  was  first  given  by  Werner,  to  designate 
a  mineral  character,  intermediate  between  the  highly  crystalline  or 
metamorphic  state  and  that  of  an  ordinary  fossiliferous  rock.  But 
the  term  acquired  also  from  the  first  a  chronological  import,  because 
it  had  been  appropriated  to  sedimentary  formations,  which,  in  the 
Hartz  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  were  more  ancient  than  the 
oldest  of  the  secondary  series,  and  were  characterized  by  peculiar 
fossil  zoophytes  and  shells.  When,  therefore,  geologists  found  in 
other  districts  stratified  rocks  occupying  the  same  position,  and 
inclosing  similar  fossils,  they  gave  to  them  also  the  name  of  tran^ 
sftton^  according  to  rules  which  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter ;  yet,  in  many  cases,  such  rocks  were  found  not  to  exhibit 
the  same  mineral  texture  which  Werner  had  called  transition.  On 
the  contrary,  many  of  them  were  not  more  crystalline  than  different 
members  of  the  secondary  class;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
last  were  sometimes  found  to  assume  a  semi-crystalline  and  almost 
metamorphic  aspect,  and  thus,  on  lithological  grounds,  to  deserve 
equally  the  name  of  transition.  So  remarkably  was  this  the  case  in 
the  Swiss  Alps,  that  certain  rocks,  which  had  for  years  been  regarded 
by  some  of  the  most  skilful  disciples  of  Werner  to  be  transition,  were 
at  last  acknowledged,  when  their  relative  position  and  fossils  were 
better  understood,  to  belong  to  the  newest  of  the  secondary  groups  ; 
nay,  some  of  them  have  actually  been  discovered  to  be  members  of 
the  lower  tertiary  series !  K,  under  such  circumstances,  the  name  of 
transition  was  retained,  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  to  have  been  applied 
without  reference  to  the  age  of  strata,  and  simply  as  expressive  of  a 
.  mineral  peculiarity.  The  continued  appropriation  of  the  term  to 
formations  of  a  given  date,  induced  geologists  to  go  on  believing  that 
the  ancient  strata  so  designated  bore  a  less  resemblance  to  the 
secondary  than  is  really  the  case,  and  to  imagine  that  these  last  never 
pass,  as  they  frequently  do,  into  metamorphic  rocks. 

The  poet  Waller,  when  lamenting  over  the  antiquated  style  of 
Chaucer,  complains  that  — 

We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows, 
And,  like  the  tide^  our  work  overflows. 

But  the  reverse  is  true  in  geology ;  for  here  it  is  our  work  which 
continually  outgrows  the  language.  The  tide  of  observation  advances 
with  such  speed  that  improvements  in  theory  outrun  the  changes  of 
nomenclature ;  and  the  attempt  to  inculcate  new  truths  by  words 
invented  to  express  a  different  or  opposite  opinion,  tends  constantly^ 
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bj  the  force  of  association,  to  perpetuate  error;  so  that  dogmas 
renounced  by  the  reason  still  retain  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagi- 
nation. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  old  chronological  views  with  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  igneous  origin  of  granite,  the  following  hypothesis 
was  substituted  for  that  of  the  Neptunists.  Instead  of  beginning 
with  an  aqueous  menstruum  or  chaotic  fluid,  the  materials  of  the 
present  crust  of  the  earth  were  supposed  to  have  been  at  first  in  a 
state  of  igneous  fusion,  until  part  of  the  heat  having  been  diffused 
into  surrounding  space,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  consolidated,  and 
formed  a  crust  of  granite.  This  covering  of  crystalline  stone^  which 
afterwards  grew  thicker  and  thicker  as  it  cooled,  was  so  hot,  at  first, 
that  no  water  could  exist  upon  it;  but  as  the  refrigeration  pro- 
ceeded, the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  was  condensed,  and, 
falling  in  rain,  gave  rise  to  the  first  thermal  ocean.  So  high  was  the 
temperature  of  this  boiling  sea,  that  no  aquatic  beings  could  inhabit 
its  waters,  and  its  deposits  were  not  only  devoid  of  fossils,  but,  like 
those  of  some  hot  springs,  were  highly  crystalline.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  primary  or  crystalline  strata, — gneiss,  micarschist,  and 
the  rest 

Afterwards,  when  the  granitic  crust  had  been  partially  broken  op, 
land  and  mountains  began  to  rise  above  the  waters,  and  rains  and 
torrents  to  grind  down  rock,  so  that  sediment  was  spread  over  the 
bottom  of  the  seas.  Yet  the  heat  still  remaining  in  the  solid 
supporting  substances  was  sufficient  to  increase  the  chemical  action 
exerted  by  the  water,  although  not  so  intense  as  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction and  increase  of  some  living  beings.  During  this  state  of 
things  some  of  the  residuary  mineral  ingredients  of  the  primseval 
ocean  were  precipitated,  and  formed  deposits  (the  transition  strata 
of  Werner),  half  chemical  and  half  mechanical,  and  containing  a  few 
fossils. 

By  this  new  theory,  which  was  in  part  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz,  published  in  1680,  on  the  igneous  origin  of  the  planet,  the 
old  ideas  respecting  the  priority  of  all  crystalline  rocks  to  the  creation 
of  organic  beings,  were  still  preserved ;  and  the  mistaken  notion  that 
all  the  semi-crystalline  and  partially  fossiliferous  rocks  belonged  to 
one  period,  while  all  the  earthy  and  uncrystalline  formations  origin- 
ated at  a  subsequent  epoch,  was  also  perpetuated. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true,  as  the  great  Leibnitz  imagined,  that 
the  whole  planet  was  once  in  a  state  of  liquefaction  by  heat ;  but 
there  are  certainly  no  geological  proofs  that  the  granite  which  con- 
stitutes the  foundation  of  so  much  of  the  earth's  crust  was  ever  at  once 
in  a  state  of  universal  fusion.  On  the  contrary,  all  our  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  the  formation  of  granite,  like  the  deposition  of 
the  stratified  rocks,  has  been  successive,  and  that  different  portions  of 
granite  have  been  in  a  melted  state  at  distinct  and  often  distant 
periods.  One  mass  was  solid,  and  had  been  fractured,  before  another 
body  of  granitic  matter  was  injected  into  it,  or  through  it,  in  the  form 
of  veins.    Some  granites  are  more  ancient  than  any  known  fossiliferous 
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rodu ;  others  are  of  secondary ;  and  some,  such  as  that  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  part  of  the  central  axis  of  the  Alps,  of  tertiary  origin.  In 
short,  the  universal  fluidity  of  the  crystalline  foundations  of  the 
earth's  crust,  can  only  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  uni- 
yersality  of  the  ancient  ocean.  All  the  land  has  been  under  water, 
but  not  all  at  one  time  ;  so  all  the  subterranean  unstratified  rocks  to 
which  man  can  obtain  access  have  been  melted,  but  not  simulta- 
neously. 

In  tiie  present  work  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  aqueous, 
plntonic,  vcdcanic,  and  metamorphic,  will  form  four  parallel,  or 
nearly  parallel,  columns  in  one  chronological  table.  They  will  be 
considered  as  four  sets  of  monuments  relating  to  four  contempo- 
raneous, or  nearly  contemporaneous,  series  of  events.  I  shall  en- 
deavour, in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  plutonic  rocks,  to  explain 
the  BMnner  in  which  certain  masses  belonging  to  each  of  the  four 
classes  of  rocks  may  have  originated  simultaneously  at  every  geolo- 
gical period,  and  how  the  earth's  crust  may  have  been  continually 
remodelled,  above  and  below,  by  aqueous  and  igneous  causes,  from 
times  indefinitely  remote.  In  the  same  manner  as  aqueous  and 
fossiliferous  strata  are  now  formed  in  certain  seas  or  lakes,  while  in 
other  places  volcanic  rocks  break  out  at  the  surface,  and  are  con- 
nected with  reservoirs  of  melted  matter  at  vast  depths  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  —  so,  at  erery  era  of  the  past,  fossiliferous  deposits  and 
superficial  igneous  rocks  were  in  progress  contemporaneously  with 
others  of  subterranean  and  plutonic  origin,  and  some  sedimentary 
strata  were  exposed  to  heat,  and  made  to  assume  a  crystalline  or 
metamorphic  structure. 

It  can  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted,  that  during  all  these 
changes  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  increasing  in  thickness. 
It  has  been  shown,  that  so  far  as  aqueous  action  is  concerned,  the 
gain  by  fresh  deposits,  and  the  loss  by  denudation,  must  at  each 
period  have  been  equal  (see  above,  p.  68.) ;  and  in  like  manner,  in 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  acquisition  of  new  crys- 
talline rocks,  at  each  successive  era,  may  merely  have  counter- 
balanced die  loss  sustained  by  the  melting  of  materials  previously 
consolidated.  As  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  crystalline  found- 
ations of  the  earth's  crust,  when  compared  to  the  fossiliferous  and 
volcanic  rocks  which  they  support,  I  have  already  stated,  in  the  first 
chapter,  that  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  matter  is  as  difiicult  as 
at  once  to  decide  which  of  the  two,  whether  the  foundations  or  super- 
structure of  an  ancient  city  built  on  wooden  piles,  may  be  the  oldest. 
We  have  seen  that,  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  be  prepared 
to  say  whether  the  work  of  decay  and  restoration  had  gone  on  most 
rapidly  above  or  below ;  whether  the  average  duration  of  the  piles  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  stone  buildings,  or  the  contrary.  So  also  in 
regard  to  the  relative  age  of  the  superior  and  inferior  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust;  we  cannot  hazard  even  a  conjecture  on  this  point, 
until  we  know  wliether,  upon  an  average,  the  power  of  water  above, 
or  that  of  heat  below,  is  most  efficacious  in  giving  new  forms  to  solid 
matter. 
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After  the  observations  which  have  now  been  made,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  term  primary  must  either  be  entirely  renounced,  or, 
if  retained,  must  be  differently  defined,  and  not  made  to  designate  a 
set  of  crystalline  rocks,  some  of  which  are  already  ascertained  to  be 
newer  than  all  the  secondary  formations.  In  this  work  I  shall  follow 
most  nearly  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Bou^  who  has  called  all 
fossUiferous  rocks  older  than  the  secondary  by  the  name  of  primary. 
To  prevent  confusion,  I  shall  sometimes  speak  of  these  last  as  the 
primary  fossUiferous  formations;  because  the  word  primary  has 
hitherto  been  most  generally  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  non- 
fossiliferous  rock.  Some  geologists,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  have 
introduced  the  term  Paleozoic  for  primary,  from  n-oXaioK^  "  ancient," 
and  C«M)v,  '*  an  organic  being,"  still  retaining  the  terms  secondary  and 
tertiary;  Mr.  Phillips,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  has  proposed 
Mesozoic,  for  secondary,  from  fieaoq^ ''  middle,"  &c. ;  and  Cainozoic,  for 
tertiary,  from  icaivoc,  '^  recent,"  &c  ;  but  the  terms  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  are  synonymous,  and  have  the  claim  of  priority  in 
their  favour. 

If  we  can  prove  any  plutonic,  volcanic,  or  metamorphic  rocks  to  be 
older  than  the  secondary  formations,  such  rocks  will  also  be  primary, 
according  to  this  system.  Mr.  Bou^  having  with  propriety  ex- 
cluded the  metamorphic  rocks,  cu  a  class^  from  the  primary  form- 
ations, proposed  to  call  them  all  "  crystalline  schists." 

As  there  are  secondary  fossUiferous  strata,  so  we  shall  find  that 
there  are  plutonic,  vokanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  contempora- 
neous origin,  which  I  shall  alsa  term  secondary. 

In  the  next  chapter  it  will  be  shown  that  the  strata  above  the 
chalk  have  leen  called  tertiary.  If,  therefore,  we  discover  any  vol- 
canic, plutonic,  or  metamorphic  rocks,  which  have  originated  since 
the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  these  ako  will  rank  as  tertiary  form- 
ations. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  some  metamorphic  strata,  and 
some  granites,  may  be  anterior  in  date  to  the  oldest  of  the  primary 
fossUiferous  rocks.  This  opinion  is  doubtless  true,  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  future  chapters;  but  I  may  here  observe,  that  when  we 
arrange  the  four  classes  of  rocks  in  four  parallel  columns  in  one  table 
of  chronology,  it  is  by  no  means  assumed  that  these  columns  are  all 
of  equal  length ;  one  may  begin  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest,  and 
another  may  come  down  to  a  later  point  of  time.  In  the  small  part 
of  the  globe  hitherto  examined,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  have  discovered  either  the  oldest  or  the  newest  members  of 
each  of  the  four  classes  of  rocks.  Thus,  if  there  be  primary,  second- 
ary, and  tertiary  rocks  of  the  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  class,  and  in 
like  manner  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  hypogene  formations, 
we  may  not  be  yet  acquainted  with  the  most  ancient  of  the  primary 
fossiliferous  beds,  or  with  the  newest  of  the  hypogene. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  AQUEOUS  ROCKS. 

On  the  three  principal  tests  of  relatire  age— superposition,  mineral  character,  and 
fosab — Change  of  mineral  character  and  fossils  in  the  same  continnoos  forma- 
tion— Proofs  that  distinct  species  of  animals  and  plants  hare  lired  at  successive 
periods — Distinct  provinces  of  indigenous  species — Great  extent  of  single  pro- 
vinces— Similar  laws  prevailed  at  successive  geological  periods— Relative 
importance  of  mineral  and  paI»ontological  characters—  Test  of  age  hj  included 
fri^ments — Frequent  absence  of  strata  of  intervening  periods — Principal  groups 
of  strata  in  western  Europe  — Tabular  views  of  fossiliferous  strata. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  spoke  generally  of  the  chronological  relations  of 
the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  and  I  shall  now  treat  of  the  aqueous 
rocks  in  particular,  or  of  the  successive  periods  at  which  the  different 
fossiliferous  formations  have  been  deposited. 

There  are  three  principal  tests  by  which  we  determine  the  age  of 
a  given  set  of  strata ;  first,  superposition ;  secondly,  mineral  cha- 
racter ;  and,  thirdly,  organic  remains.  Some  aid  can  occasionally  be 
derived  firom  a  fourth  kind  of  proof,  namely,  the  fact  of  one  deposit 
including  in  it  fragments  of  a  pre-existing  rock,  by  which  the  rela- 
tive ages  of  the  two  may,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence, 
be  determined. 

Superposition. — The  first  and  principal  test  of  the  age  of  one 
aqueous  deposit,  as  compared  to  another,  is  relative  position.  It  has 
been  already  stated,  that,  where  strata  are  horizontal  the  bed  which 
lies  uppermost  is  the  newest  of  the  whole,  and  that  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  the  most  ancient.  So,  of  a  series  of  sedimentary  formations, 
they  are  like  volumes  of  history,  in  which  each  writer  has  recorded 
the  annals  of  his  own  times,  and  then  laid  down  the  book,  with  the 
last  written  page  uppermost,  upon  the  volume  in  which  the  events  of 
the  era  immediately  preceding  were  commemorated.  In  this  manner 
a  lofty  pile  of  chronicles  is  at  length  accumulated ;  and  they  are  so 
arranged  as  to  indicate,  by  their  position  alone,  the  order  in  which 
the  events  recorded  in  them  have  occurred. 

In  regard  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  however,  there  are  some  re- 
gions where,  as  the  student  has  already  been  informed,  the  beds  have 
been  disturbed,  and  sometimes  extensively  thrown  over  and  turned 
upside  down.  (See  pp.  58,  59.)  But  an  experienced  geologist  can 
rarely  be  deceived  by  these  exceptional  cases.  When  he  finds  that 
the  strata  are  fractured,  curved,  inclined,  or  vertical,  he  knows  that 
the  original  order  of  superposition  must  be  doubtful,  and  he  then 
endeavours  to  find  sections  in  some  neighbouring  district  where  the 
strata  are  horizontal,  or  only  slightly  inclined.  Here,  the  true  order 
of  sequence  of  the  entire  series  of  deposits  being  ascertained,  &  key  ia 
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furnished  for  settling  the  chronology  of  those  strata  where  the  dis- 
placement is  extreme. 

Mineral  character.  —  The  same  rocks  maj  often  be  observed  to 
retain  for  miles,  or  even  hundreds  of  miles,  the  same  mineral  pecu- 
liarities, if  we  follow  the  planes  of  stratification,  or  trace  the  beds,  if 
thej  be  undisturbed,  in  a  horizontal  direction.  But  if  we  pursue 
them  vertically,  or  in  any  direction  transverse  to  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication, this  uniformity  ceases  almost  immediately.  In  that  case  we 
can  scarcely  ever  penetrate  a  stratified  mass  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
without  beholding  a  succession  of  extremely  dissimilar  rocks,  some  of 
fine,  others  of  coarse  grain,  some  of  mechanical,  others  of  chemical 
origin ;  some  calcareous,  others  argillaceous,  and  others  siliceous. 
These  phenomena  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  rivers  and  currents 
have  dispersed  the  same  sediment  over  wide  areas  at  one  period,  but 
at  successive  periods  have  been  charged,  in  the  same  region,  with 
very  different  kinds  of  matter.  The  first  observers  were  so  astonished 
at  the  vast  spaces  over  which  they  were  able  to  follow  the  same  homo- 
geneous rocks  in  a  horizontal  direction,  that  they  came  hastily  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  whole  globe  had  been  environed  by  a  succession  of 
distinct  aqueous  formations,  disposed  round  the  nucleus  of  the  planet, 
like  the  concentric  coats  of  an  onion«  But  although,  in  fact,  some 
formations  may  be  continuous  over  districts  as  large  as  half  of  Europe, 
or  even  more,  yet  most  of  them  either  terminate  wholly  within  narrower 
limits,  or  soon  change  their  lithological  character.  Sometimes  they 
thin  out  gradually,  as  if  the  supply  of  sediment  had  failed  in  that 
direction,  or  they  come  abruptly  to  an  end,  as  if  we  had  arrived  at  the 
borders  of  the  ancient  sea  or  lake  which  served  as  their  receptacle. 
It  no  less  frequently  happens  that  they  vary  in  mineral  aspect  and 
composition,  as  we  pursue  them  horizontally.  For  example,  we  trace 
a  limestone  for  a  hundred  miles,  until  it  becomes  more  arenaceous, 
and  finally  passes  into  sand,  or  sandstone.  We  may  then  follow  this 
sandstone,  already  proved  by  its  continuity  to  be  of  the  same  age, 
throughout  another  district  a  hundred  miles  or  more  in  length. 

Organic  remains, — This  character  must  be  used  as  a  criterion  of 
the  age  of  a  formation  or  of  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  two 
deposits  in  distant  places,  under  very  much  the  same  restrictions  as 
the  test  of  mineral  composition. 

First,  the  same  fossils  may  be  traced  over  wide  regions,  if  we 
examine  strata  in  the  direction  of  their  planes,  although  by  no  means 
for  indefinite  distances. 

Secondly,  while  the  same  fossils  prevail  in  a  particular  set  of 
strata  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  horizontal  direction,  we  seldom  meet 
with  the  same  remains  for  many  fathoms,  and  very  rarely  for  several 
hundred  yards,  in  a  vertical  line,  or  a  line  transverse  to  the  strata. 
This  fact  has  now  been  verified  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
has  led  to  a  conviction,  that  at  successive  periods  of  the  past,  the 
same  area  of  land  and  water  has  been  inhabited  by  species  of  animals 
and  plants  even  more  distinct  than  those  which  now  people  the  anti- 
podes, or  which  now  co-exist  in  the  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical 
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zones.  It  appears,  that  from  the  remotest  periods  there  has  been 
ever  a  oomiog  in  of  new  organic  forms,  and  an  extinction  of  those 
which  pre-existed  on  the  earth ;  some  species  having  endured  for  a 
longer,  others  for  a  shorter,  time ;  while  none  have  ever  re-appeared 
affcer  once  dying  out.  The  law  which  has  governed  the  succession 
of  species,  whether  we  adopt  or  reject  the  theory  of  transmutation, 
seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  verse  of  the  poet, — 

Natora  il  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stampa.        Ariosto. 
Natnre  made  him,  and  then  broke  the  die. 

And  this  circumstance  it  is,  which  confers  on  fossils  their  highest 
value  as  chronological  tests,  giving  to  each  of  them,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  geologist,  that  authority  which  belongs  to  contemporary  medals 
in  history. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  each  peculiar  variety  of  rock;  for 
some  of  these,  as  red  marl  and  red  sandstone,  for  example,  may 
occur  at  once  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of  the  entire  sedi- 
mentary series ;  exhibiting  in  each  position  so  perfect  an  identity  of 
mineral  aspect  as  to  be  undistinguishable.  Such  exact  repetitions, 
however,  of  the  same  mixtures  of  sediment  have  not  often  been  pro- 
duced, at  distant  periods,  in  precisely  the  same  parts  of  the  globe ; 
and,  even  where  this  has  happened,  we  are  seldom  in  any  danger  of 
confounding  together  the  monuments  of  remote  eras,  when  we  have 
studied  their  imbedded  fossils  and  their  relative  position. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  same  species  of  organic  remains  cannot 
be  traced  horizontally,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication for  indefinite  distances.  This  might  have  been  expected 
from  analogy ;  for  when  we  inquire  into  the  present  distribution  of 
living  beings  we  find  that  the  habitable  surface  of  the  sea  and  land 
may  be  divided  into  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  provinces, 
each  peopled  by  a  .peculiar  assemblage  of  animals  and  plants.  In  the 
Principles  of  Geology,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  extent 
and  probable  origin  of  these  separate  divisions ;  and  it  was  shown 
that  climate  is  only  one  of  many  causes  on  which  they  depend,  and 
that  difference  of  longitude  as  well  as  latitude  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  dissimilarity  of  indigenous  species. 

As  difierent  seas,  therefore,  and  lakes  are  inhabited,  at  the  same 
jieriod,  by  difierent  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and  as  the  lands  ad- 
joining these  may  be  peopled  by  distinct  terrestrial  species,  it  follows 
that  distinct  fossils  will  be  imbedded  in  contemporaneous  deposits 
If  it  were  otherwise — if  the  same  species  abounded  in  every  climate, 
or  in  every  part  of  the  globe  where,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  a 
corresponding  temperature  and  other  conditions  favourable  to  their 
existence  are  found  —  the  identification  of  mineral  masses  of  tiie 
same  age,  by  means  of  their  included  organic  contents,  would  be  a 
matter  of  still  greater  certainty. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  some  single  zoological  provinces,  espe- 
cially those  of  marine  animals,  is  very  great ;  and  our  geological 
researches  have  proved  that  the  same  laws  prevailed  at  remote 
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periods ;  for  the  fossils  are  often  identical  throughout  wide  spaces,  and 
in  detached  deposits,  consisting  of  rocks  varying  entirely  in  their 
mineral  nature. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  will  be  more  readily  understood,  if  we 
reflect  on  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  entire 
sea  may  be  considered  as  one  zoological  province ;  for  although  certain 
species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes  may  be  very  local,  and  each  region 
has  probably  some  species  peculiar  to  it,  still  a  considerable  number 
are  common  to  the  whole  Mediterranean.  If,  therefore,  at  some 
future  period,  the  bed  of  this  inland  sea  should  be  converted  into  land, 
the  geologist  might  be  enabled,  by  reference  to  organic  remains,  to 
prove  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  various  mineral  masses  scattered 
over  a  space  equal  in  area  to  half  of  Europe. 

Deposits,  for  example,  are  well  known  to  be  now  in  progress  in  this 
sea  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po,  Rhone,  Nile,  and  other  rivers,  which  differ 
as  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  their  sediment  as  does  the 
composition  of  the  mountains  which  they  drain.  There  are  also  other 
quarters  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  or  near 
the  base  of  Etna,  in  Sicily,  or  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where 
another  class  of  rocks  is  now  forming;  where  showers  of  volcanic 
ashes  occasionally  fall  into  the  sea,  and  streams  of  lava  overflow  its 
bottom ;  and  where,  in  the  intervals  between  volcanic  eruptions,  beds 
of  sand  and  clay  are  frequently  derived  from  the  waste  of  cliffs,  or 
the  turbid  waters  of  rivers.  Limestones,  moreover,  such  as  the  Italian 
travertins,  are  here  and  there  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs,  some  of  which  rise  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  all 
those  detached  formations,  so  diversified  in  their  lithological  cha- 
racters, the  remains  of  the  same  shells,  corals,  Crustacea,  and  fish  are 
becoming  inclosed ;  or,  at  least,  a  sufficient  number  must  be  common 
to  the  different  localities  to  enable  the  zoologist  to  refer  them  all  to 
one  contemporaneous  assemblage  of  species. 

There  are,  however,  certain  combinations  of  geographical  circum- 
stances which  cause  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  to  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  very  narrow  limits ;  and  hence  it  must 
happen,  that  strata  will  be  sometimes  formed  in  contiguous  regions, 
differing  widely  both  in  mineral  contents  and  organic  remains.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  testacea,  zoophytes,  and  fish  of  the  Red  Sea  are,  as 
a  group,  extremely  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  J^Icditerranean,  although  the  two  seas  are  separated  only  by 
the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez.  Of  the  bivalve  shells,  according  to 
Philippi,  not  more  than  a  fifth  are  common  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
sea  around  Sicily,  while  the  proportion  of  univalves  (or  Grasteropoda) 
is  still  smaller,  not  exceeding  eighteen  in  a  hundred.  Calcareous 
formations  have  accumulated  on  a  great  scale  in  the  Red  Sea  in 
modem  times,  and  fossil  shells  of  existing  species  are  well  preserved 
therein ;  and  wo  know  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  large  deposits 
of  mud  are  amassed,  including  the  remains  of  Mediterranean  species. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  at  some  future  period  the  bed  of  the 
Red  Sea  should  be  laid  dry,  the  geologist  might  experience  great 
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difficulties  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  relative  age  of  these 
formations,  which,  although  dissimilar  both  in  organic  and  mineral 
csharacters,  were  of  synchronous  origin. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  north-western 
shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  plains  of  Egypt,  and  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  are  all  parts  of  one  province  of  terrestrial  species.  Small 
streams,  therefore,  occasional  land- floods,  and  those  winds  which  drift 
clouds  of  sand  along  the  deserts  might  carry  down  into  the  Bed  Sea 
the  same  shells  of  fluviatile  and  land  testacea  which  the  Nile  is 
sweeping  into  its  delta,  together  with  some  remains  of  terrestrial 
plants  and  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  whereby  the  groups  of  strata, 
before  alluded  to,  might,  notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  of  their 
mineral  composition  and  marine  organic  fossils,  be  shown  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  epoch. 

Yet  while  rivers  may  thus  carry  down  the  same^  fluviatile  and 
terrestrial  spoils  into  two  or  more  seas  inhabited  by  diflerent  marine 
species,  it  will  much  more  frequently  happen^  that  the  co-existence 
of  terrestrial  species  of  distinct  zoological  and  botanical  provinces 
will  be  proved  by  the  identity  of  the  marine  beings  which  inhabited 
the  intervening  space.  Thus,  for  example,  the  land  quadrupeds  and 
shells  of  the  south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  north-west  of 
Asia  differ  considerably,  yet  their  remains  are  all  washed  down  by 
rivers  flowing  irom  these  three  countries^  into  the  Mediterranean. 

In  some  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  present  period,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  distinct  provinces  of  animids  and  plants  is  not 
very  strongly  marked,  especially  where  the  change  is  determined  by 
temperature,  as  it  is  in  seas  extending  from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical 
zone,  or  from  the  temperate  to  the  arctic  regions.  Here  a  gradual 
passage  takes  place  from  one  set  of  species  to  another.  In  like 
manner  the  geologist,  in  studying  particular  formations  of  remote 
periods,  has  sometimes  been  able  to  trace  the  gradation  from  one 
ancient  province  to  another,  by  observing  carefully  the  fossils  of  all 
the  intermediate  places.  His  success  in  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  zoological  or  botanical  geography  of  very  distant  eras  has  been 
mainly  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  mineral,  character  has  no 
tendency  to  be  affected  by  climate.  A  large  river  may  convey 
yellow  or  red  mud  into  some  part  of  the  ocean,  where  it  may  be 
dispersed  by  a  current  over  an  area  several  hundred  leagues  in 
length,  so  as  to  pass  from  the  tropics  into  the  temperate  zone.  If 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  be  afterwards  upraised,  the  organic  remains 
imbedded  in  such  yellow  or  red  strata  may  indicate  the  different 
animals  or  plants  which  once  inhabited  at  the  same  time  the  tem- 
perate and  equatorial  regions. 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  groups  of  the  same  species 
of  animals  and  plants  may  extend  over  wider  areas  than  deposits  of 
homogeneous  composition ;  and  if  so,  palasontological  characters  will 
be  of  more  importance  in  geological  classification  than  the  test  of 
mineral  composition ;  but  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of 
these  testSy  as  the  aid  of  both  is  indispensable,  and  it  fortunately 
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happens,  that  where  the  one  criterion  fails,  we  can  often  avail  our- 
selves of  the  other. 

Test  by  included  fragments  of  older  rocks. — It  was  stated,  that 
independent  proof  may  sometimes  be  obtained  of  the  relative  date  of 
two  formations,  bj  fragments  of  an  older  rock  being  included  in  a 
newer  one.  This  evidence  may  sometimes  be  of  great  use,  where  a 
geologist  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  two  formations 
from  want  of  clear  sections  exhibiting  their  true  order  of  position,  or 
because  the  strata  of  each  group  are  vertical.  In  such  cases  we 
sometimes  discover  that  the  more  modem  rock  has  been  in  part 
derived  from  the  degradation  of  the  older.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
may  find  chalk  with  flints  in  one  part  of  a  country ;  and,  in  another, 
a  distinct  formation,  consisting  of  alternations  of  clay,  sand,  and 
pebbles.  If  some  of  these  pebbles  consist  of  similar  flint,  including 
fossil  shells,  sponges,  and  foraminifera,  of  the  same  species  as  those 
in  the  chalk,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  the  chalk  is  the  oldest  of 
the  two  formations. 

Chronological  groups.  —  The  number  of  groups  into  which  the 
fossiliferous  strata  may  be  separated  are  more  or  less  numerous, 
according  to  the  views  of  classification  which  different  geologists 
entertain ;  but  when  we  have  adopted  a  certain  system  of  arrange- 
ment, we  immediately  find  that  a  few  only  of  the  entire  series  of 
jgroups  occur  one  upon  the  other  in  any  single  section  or  district. 

The  thinning  out  of  individual  strata  was  before  described  (p.  16.V 
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But  let  the  annexed  diagram  represent  seven  fossiliferous  groups, 
instead  of  as  many  strata.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  in  the  middle 
all  the  superimposed  formations  are  present ;  but  in  consequence  of 
some  of  them  thinning  out.  No.  2.  and  No.  5.  are  absent  at  one 
extremity  of  the  section,  and  No.  4.  at  the  other. 

In  another  diagram,  fig.  103.,  a  real  section  of  the  geological 
formations  in  the  *  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  and  the  Mendip  Hills  is 
presented  to  the  reader,  as  laid  down  on  a  true  scale  by  Professor 
Ramsay,  where  the  newer  groups  1,  2,  3,  4.  rest  unconformably  on 
the  formations  5  and  6.  Here  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line  of 
section  we  meet  with  the  beds  No*  3.  (the  New  Red  Sandstone)  resting 
immediately  on  No.  6.,  while  farther  north,  as  at  Dundry  Hill,  we 
behold  six  groups  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  comprising  all 
the  strata  from  the  inferior  oolite  to  the  coal  and  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  limited  extension  of  the  groups  1  and  2.  is  owing 
to  denudation,  as  these  formations  end  abruptly,  and  have  left 
outlying  patches  to  attest  the  fact  of  their  having  originally  covered 
a  much  wider  area. 
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In  many  instances,  howe»er,  the  entire  absence  of  one  or  more 
formations  of  intervening  periods  between  two  groupi,  rach  as  3. 
&nd  5.  in  tbe  satne  section,  arises,  not  from  the  destruction  of  nbat 
once  existed,  but  because  no  strata  of  an  intermediate  age  were  ever 
deposited  on  the  inferior  rock.  Thej  were  not  formed  at  that  place, 
either  because  the  region  was  dry  land  during  the  interval,  or  becaose 
it  was  part  of  a  sea  or  lake  to  which  no  sediment  was  carried. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  chronological  succession  of 
fossiliferous  groups,  a  geologist  must  begin  with  a  single  section  in 
which  several  sets  of  strata  lie  one  upon  the  other.  He  must  then 
trace  these  formations,  by  attention  to  their  mineral  character  and 
fossils,  continuously,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  starting  point.  As 
often  as  he  meets  with  new  groups,  he  must  ascertain  by  super- 
position  their  age  relatively  to  those  first  examined,  and  thus  leom 
how  to  intercalate  them  in  a  tabular  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

By  this  mcana  the  German,  French,  and  English  geologists  have 
determined  Ihe  succession  of  strata  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  and  have  adopted  pretty  generally  the  following  groups, 
almost  all  of  which  have  their  representatives  in  the  British  Islands. 
Groups  of  Patsili/erottt  Strata  observed  in  Western  Europe,  ar- 
ranged i$t  tohat  is  turned  a  deeeending  Series,  or  beginning  vitA 
the  newest.     (See  a  more  detailed  Tabular  view,  pp.  102.  106.) 

I.  PoBt-TertUry,  including  Bccent  and 
Post- Pliocene. 
■  *j.'™'^"*-  [Tertiary,     Sopracrotaceons", 

4.  Eocene.'  J      o'CaiDoioicf 

5.  Chalk. 

6.  Greenpand  and  Wealilon.  ) 

7.  Upjier  Oolite,  inclndin;;  iho  Purbeck. 

8.  Middle  Oolite.  j-Secondary,  or  Meioioic!. 


•  For  tertiHry,  Sir  II.  De  Ln  Beche      arc  snperior  in  position  to  the  chslk. 
hris  nsed  thetc-rm  "saprBcretaccouO  H         t  For  an  explanation  of  Caiaozoic^ 
naaicimpljingtbatllwttrataaocBUed      &c.  ks  above,  p.  93. 
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12.  Permian. 

13.  Coal. 

14.  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  Devonian.  [  -p^f^.^     1     "p«i«i/»,/x5« 

15.  Upper  Silurian.  )- Primary.    ).    Pakwzoic. 

16.  Lower  Silurian. 

17.  Cambrian  and  older  fossiliferous  strata. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  three  principal  sections  in  the  above 
table,  called  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  are  of  equivalent  im- 
portance, or  that  the  seventeen  subordinate  groups  comprise  monu- 
ments relating  to  equal  portions  of  past  time,  or  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory. But  we  can  assert  that  they  each  relate  to  successive  periods, 
during  which  certain  animals  and  plants,  for  the  most  part  peculiar 
to  their  respective  eras,  have  flourished,  and  during  which  different 
kinds  of  sediment  were  deposited  in  the  space  now  occupied  by 
Europe. 

If  we  were  disposed,  on  palssontological  grounds  *,  to  divide  the 
entire  fossiliferous  series  into  a  few  groups  less  nu^lerous  than  those 
in  the  above  table,  and  more  nearly  co-ordinate  in  value  than  the 
sections  called  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  we  might,  perhaps, 
adopt  the  eight  groups  or  periods  given  in  the  next  table. 

At  the  same  time,  I  may  observe,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  when  we  have  not  yet  compared  the  evidence  derivable  from 
all  classes  of  fossils,  not  even  those  most  generally  distributed,  such 
as  shells,  corals,  and  fish,  such  generalizations  are  premature,  and  can 
only  be  regarded  as  conjectural  or  provisional  schemes  for  the  found- 
ing of  large  natural  groups. 


Fossiliferous  Strata  of  Western  Europe  divided  into  Eight  Groups, 

^'  ^1^?^^^  *°^  '^^"l  from  the  Becent  to  the  Eocene  inclusive, 
tiary  •        -        -      I 

2    Cretaceous     -       -     i  ^^^  ^®  Macstricht  Chalk  to  the  Wealden  inda- 

J     siye. 
S.  Oolitic  -       •        -       from  the  Pnrbeck  to  the  Lias  mclusive. 
A   rpn'oaafi.  1  i°cluding  tbc  Eeuper,  Muschelkalk,  and  Bunter- 

4.  inassic  -        -    J     Sandstein  of  the  Germans. 

5.  Permian  and  Carboni-  \  including  Magnesian  Limestone,  Coal  Measures, 

ferous         -        -     J      and  Mountain  Limestone. 

6.  Devonian  or  Old  Bed  1  frt>m  the  Yellow  Sandstone  of  Fife  to  the  Forfar- 

Sandstone  -        -    J      shire  paving  stones  with  cephalaspis. 

7  S'l  riAn  •        -     i  ^°^  ^®  Upper  Ludlow  to  the  Bala  Limestone, 
D"ttnan  -        -     j     ^^^  Graptolite  Schists. 

8  r     b 'ftn       -  1  from  the  Lingula  flags  or  primordial  Bone  of  Bar- 
8.  i^amonan       -        •    j-     y^j^Q  ^  ^^  lowest  known  fossiliferous  rocks. 

But  the  following  more  detailed  list  of  fossiliferous  strata,  divided 
into  a  greater  number  of  sections,  will  be  found  useful  by  the  reader 
^hen  he  is  studying  our  descriptions  of  the  sedimentary  formations 
given  in  the  next  18  chapters. 

*  Palaeontology  is  the  science  which     cient,  ovra,  cnta^  beings,  and  Xoyos,  logos, 
treats  of  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and     a  discourse, 
vegetable.    Etym,  vo\atoSf  palaioi^  an- 
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ABRIDGED  GENERAL  TABLE  OF  FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA. 


1.  RECENT. 
S.  POST.PLIOCENE. 
S.  NEWER    PLIOCENE. 
4.  OLDER    PLIOCENE, 
ft.  UPPER    MIOCENE, 
e.  LOWER    MIOCENE. 

7.  UPPER    EOCENE. 

8.  MIDDLE    EOCENE. 

9.  LOWER    EOCENE. 

10.  MAESTRICHT    BEDS. 

11.  WHITE    CHALK. 

IS.  UPPER    GREENSAND. 

15.  GAULT. 

14.  LOWER    GREENSAND. 
1ft.  WEALDEN. 

16.  PURBECK  BEDS. 

17.  PORTLAND  STONE. 

18.  KIMMERIDOE  CLAY. 

19.  CORAL  RAG. 

90.  OXFORD  CLAY. 

91.  GREAT  or  BATH  OOLITE. 
93.  INFERIOR  OOLITE. 

93.  LIAS. 

94.  UPPER    TRIAS. 

95.  MIDDLE    TRIAS. 

96.  LOWER    TRIAS. 

97.  PERMIAN. 

9B.  COAL-MEASURES. 

99.  CARBONIFEROUS 
LIMESTONE. 

90.  UPPER    ^ 

91.  MIDDLE  I  DEVON  IAN. 
99.  LOWER  J 

39.  UPPER    ^ 

94.  MIDDLE  )•  SILURIAN. 
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TABULAR  VIEW 

OF 

THE    FOSSILIFEROUS     STRATA, 

8H0WIK6  THE  URDER  OP  SXTFERPOSITION  OR  CHRONOLOGICAL  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  PRINCIFAL 
GROUPS,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PAGES  WHERE  THEY  Aine  DESCRIBED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


/ 


POST- 
TERTIARY  ( 


POST-TERTIARY. 
(Terraitu  contemporaine  et  quatemaires), 

EXAlfPLES. 

^  BrUishr-lABxine  strata^  with   human  remains 
on  coast  of  Cornwall  (p.  109). 
Marine  strata,  with  canoes,  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Clyde  (p.  IW). 
.  Foreign^DKwitAi  peat  (kitchen-middens),  with 
(        implements  of  bronze  and  stone  (p.  110). 
Lacustrine  mud,  with  remains  of  Swis^  lake- 
dwellings  and  implements  of  stone  and 
metal  (p.llO^. 
Harine  strata  inclosing  Temple  of  Serapis,  at 

Puzzuoli  (p.  109). 
Lacustrine  strata  of  Cashmere  (p.  109). 

CBritith—hoBm  of  Brixham  cave,  with  flint  knives^ 
and  bones  of  extinct  and  living  quadrupeds 


Shells  and 

mammalia,  all 

of  living 

species. 


/ 


a 

V08T- 


(P.  124). 
alle: 


Shells,  recent 
mammalia 
in  part 
extinct. 


\ 


r 


PLIOCENE* 


P&ZOC 


( 


Valley  gravels,  or  ancient  alluvium   of   the 

Thames  and  Ouse,  with  stone  implements 

(p.  117>. 
Glacial  drift  of  Scotland,  with  marine  shells  (p. 

151). 
Boulder  formation  of  Norfolk  cliffs  (p.  161). 
Forest-bed  of  Norfolk   cliffs,  with  oones   of 

elephant.  &c.  (p.  101). 
Glacial  drift  of  Wales  with  marine  fossil  shells 

nearly  1,400  feet  high,  on  Moel  Tryfsen  (p. 

158). 
Foreign — A^ncient  Valley  gravels  of  Amiens,  with 

flint  implements  and  oones  of  extinct  mam- 1 

malia  (p.  lift).  / 

Loess  of  Uhine  (pp.  117, 118). 
Ancient  NUe-mua  forming  river-terraces  (p. 

118). 
Marine  strata  of  Sardinia,  800  feet  aljove  sea- 
level,  with  pottery  and  bones  of  extinct 

quadrupeds  (p.  121). 
Loam  and  breccia  of  Liege   caverns,  with 

human  remains,  and  bones  of  extinct  and 

recent  mammalia  (p.  124). 
Australian  cave  breccias,  with  bones  of  extinct 

marsupials  (p.  125). 
Glacial  drift  of  Northern  Europe  (pn.  148-151). 
Post-glacial  fk^eshwater  deposits  of  North  Ame- 
V      rica  with  remains  of  mastodon  (p.  166). 

TERTIARY. 

{^Terrains  tertiaires), 

^BrUis?t^'SQrw\c\i  crag,  marine,  with  11  per  cent,  of  the  shells  of 

extinct  species,  bones  ot  Mastodon  arvetiefuis,  &c.  (p.  196). 
Chillesford  beds,  with  marine  shells,  9  per  cent,  extinct,  and 

those  of  living  species  cliiefly  Arctic  (p.  190). 
Bridlington  beds,  marine  Arctic   ftiuna,  commencement  of 

glacial  epoch  (p.  198). 
l^brei'i;**— Tuffs  of  Itjchia  (p.  188)  )  Marine  shells  of  which 

Cone  of  Monte  Somma  (p.  189)  >    1  to  7  per  cent,  of  the 

Eastern  base  of  Mount  Etna  (p.  189) )     species  extinct. 
Calcareous  and  argillaceous  strata  and  volcanic  tuffis  of  Sicily, 

with  shells  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  extinct  species  (p.  191). 
Lacustrine  strata  of  Upper  Val  d'Amo,  with  Matiodon  arver- 

nensis,  Ac  (p.  195). 

^British— Red  crag  of  Suffolk,  marine  shells,  some  of  northern 
forms,  40  per  cent,  of  extinct  species  (pp.  199,  204). 
White  or  coralline  crag  of  Suffolk,  testaoea  less  northern,  48 
,         per  cent,  of  extinct  species. 
\  Foreiffn—V pi)er  and  middle  Antwerp  crag,  shells  from  40  to  60 

per  cent,  extinct,  bones  of  cetacea  numerous  (p.  205). 
I     Subapennine  marb  and  sands  (p.  207). 
V,  Aralo-Oupian  bracluah-wator  ioTm«X\oia  ^v» ^^\* 
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Examples. 
^BriiisK—a,  Vemiginoufl  sands  of  North  Downs  f  (p.  233). 

Foreian^-€u  Edeghem  beds,  Antwerp,  with  shells  61  per  cent, 
or  extinct  specieit  (p.  232). 

a.  Diest  sands  (p.  232). 

Bolderberg  beds  of  Belgium  (p.  233). 

Faluns  of  Touralne,  wi&h  testacea  of  sub-tropical  character, 

Dinotheriumt  Ac  (p.  211). 
Faluns,  proper,.of  Bordeaux  (p.  230). 
Freshwater  strata  of  Gers,  with  remains  of  quadrumana 

(p.  231). 

Sands  of  Eppelsheim,  with  ftduniaD  quadrupeds  (p.  241). 

Vienna  basin,  with  shells  four-fifths  extinct  species,  and  DinO' 
therium  (p.  241). 

Beds  of  the  Superga  near  Turin  (p.  M4). 

Deposit  at  Pikerm^  near  Athens,  with  fossil  pachyderms  and 

apes  (p.  245). 
Swiss  (Eningen  beds,  rich  in  plants  and  insects  (pp.  246-25S). 
Marine  molasse,  Switserland  (p.  2fi5). 
Siw&lik  hills,  with  Areshwater  shells  and  extinct  quadrupeds 

(p.  273). 
If  arine  strata  of  the  Atlantic  border  in  the  United  States 

(p.  274). 
Volcanic  tulT  and  limestone  of  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  the 

Atores  (p.667). 

British— KempitetLd  beds,  marine  and  freshwater  strata  (p.  237). 
Lignites  and  clays  of  Bovey  Traoey,  plants  of  sub-tropical 

character  (p.  238). 
Isle  of  Mull  leaf-bed,  volcanic  tulT  (p.  240). 

Foreifft^—CaXcaare  de  la  Beauce,  Ac.  (p.  217). 
Grte  de  Fontainebleau  (p.  217). 
Lacustrine  strata  of  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne  (p.  220),  and  of 

the  Cantal  (p.  229). 
Lower  marine  and  brackish  strata  of  Bordeaux,  with  Cerithium 

plicaium^  Ac,  (p.  230). 
Msyence  basin,  Littorinella  limestone,  and  marls  with  Cyrma 

temistriata,  Ac.  (p.  241). 

BadaboJ  beds  of  Croatia,  with  fossil  plants  and  insects  (p.  243) . 

Brown  coal  of  Germany  (p.  244). 

Lower  molasse  of  Switserland,  Areshwater  and  brackish,  with 

sub- tropical  flora  (pp.  256-261). 
Rupelian  bedsof  Dumont,  with  Leda  Dethayesiana,  &c  (p.  235). 
Middle  Limburg  (Kleyn  Spawcn)  beds  (Upper  Tongrian  of 

Dumont),  with  marine  and  freshwater  shells  (p.  236). 
Lower  Limburg  (Lower  Tonprian  of  Dumont)  with  marine 

shells,  one-third  common  to  Upper  Eocene  (p.  236). 
Nebraska  bedn,  with  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  and  chelo- 

nians  (p.  276). 
British  —  1.   Bembridge,  fluvio-marine    strata  with    Paieo- 

therium,  ike  (p.  281). 

2.  Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  series  (p.  282). 

3.  Headon  series,  with  marine  and  freshwater  shells  (p.  262). 

4.  Barton  day,  with  nummulites  (p.  286). 

Foreign^!,  Gypsum  of  Montmartre,  freshwater  with  Paleoth&- 
rtum  (p.  297). 
2.  Calcaire  silicieux,  or  Travertin  inf^rieur  (p.  300). 
;    3.  Gr^  do  Beauchamp  or  Sables  moyens  (p.  300). 
Britisfh-l.  Bagshot  and  Bracklcsham  beds  (p.  287). 
2.  White  clays  of  Alum  Bay,  with  plants  of  tropical  genera 
(p.  280). 

Foreign— \.  Calcaire  grossier,  miliolitic  limestone  (p.  300). 

2.  Soissonnais  sands,  or  Lits   coquilliers,  with   Nummulites 
planulata  (p.  302). 

3.  Claiborne  beds  of  United  States,  with  Orbitcides  and  Zeuff^ 
)  lodan  (p.  806). 

BritisTt^l.  London  clay  proper,  shells,  fish,  and  plants  of  sub- 
tropical types  (p.  289). 

2.  Plastic  or  mottled  clays  of  Woolwich,  fluvio-marine  (p.  292). 

8.  Thanet  sands,  with  Pholadomya,  Ac.  (p.  295). 
Foreignr-l.  Argile  de  Londres  near  Dunkirk  (p.  295). 

2.  Argile  plastique,  with  Otistomis  parisientis  l,p.^^^. 
.  X  BtUflet  de  Brachenz,  with  Arctoc}/fm  prinMBvut  ^^^^. 
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SECONDARY. 

{Terrains  secondaires). 

Examples. 

^Sritish^l.  Wanting. 

2.  White  chalk  with  flints,  marine  (p.  319). 

3.  Chalk  marl,  marine  (p.  828). 

4.  Upper  greensand— flre-stone  of  Surrey,  marine  (p.  319). 
6.  Gault— dark  blue  marl  of  south-east  or  England  (p.  829). 

Blackdown  beds  of  littoral  orinn  (p.  330). 
Forewn—l.  Maastricht  beds,  with  Mosasaurus  (p.  .^8). 
Faxoe  chalk  with  Nautilus  danicus,  &c.  (p.  314). 

2.  White  chalk  of  Franoe,  Sweden,  and  Russia  (p.  816). 

3.  Plftner-kalk  of  Saxony  (p.  822). 

2  and  3.  Sands  and  clays  of  Aix-IsrChapelle,  with  preponder- 
ance of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms  (p.  831). 

4.  Quader  sandstein  of  Germany  (p.  832). 

5.  Gault  of  the  Loire  (p.  829). 

2  and  3.  flippurite  limestone  of  South  of  Franoe  (p.  883). 
2  to  6.  New  Jersey  U.8.  sands  and  marls  (p.  836). 
2  to  6.  Siliceous  limestone  of  Texas  (p.  337). 
^British— 1.  Ferruginous  and  green  sands  (p.  339). 
Kentish  rag,  or  calcareous  stone  (p.  839). 
Atherfleld  beds,  marine,  with  Pema  MuUeti  (p.  843). 
2.  Weald  clay  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  ftreshwater,  with 
Cypris  (p.  844). 
Hastings  sands  (Tunbridge  and  Ashbumham  beds),  ftresh- 
water, Iguanoaon  ManUelli  (p.  346). 
Foreiqnr-\.  Neooomian  of  Neufch&tel  (p.  889). 

V  2.  Wealden  beds  of  Hanover  (p.  349). 
fBHtiah—XJ-pwit  Purbeck  beds,  ft^hwater,  Purbeck  marble  (p. 

377). 
Middle  Purbeck  flurio-marine,  with  numerous  marsupial 

quadrupeds.  &c.  (p.  378). 
Lower  Purbeck  freshwater,  with  intercalated  dirt-bed  (p.  887). 
Portland  stone  and  sand  (p.  891). 
Kimmeridge  clay,  bituminous  shale,  with  marine  shells,  24 

per  cent,  common  to  middle  oolite  (p.  382). 
JPorewri^— Mames  ik  giypb^es  viivules  of  Argonne  (p.  893). 

V  Lithographic  stone  or  Solenhoren  with  Archaopteryx  (p.  393). 

British— 1  Coral  rag  of  Berkshire,  Wilts,  and  Yorkshire  (p.  896). 

OxYord  clay,  with  belemnites  and  ammonites  (p.  397). 

Kelloway  rook  of  Wilts  and  Yorkshire,  with  shells,  21  per  cent, 
common  to  lower  oolite  (p.  396). 
Foreign— I.  Nerimean  limestone  of  the  Jura. 

Diceras  limestone  of  the  Alps  (p.  •896). 

r^ri/tsA— Combrash  and  forest  marble  of  Wilts  and  Gloucester- 
shire (p.  898). 
Great  oolite  of  Bradford,  with  encrinites,  Ac.  (p.  399). 
Stonesfleld  slate  with  marsupials  and  Araucaria  (p.  402). 
Fuller's  earth  of  Bath  with  Ostrea  acuminata  (p.  4U8). 
Inferior  oolite,  with  24  per  cent,  of  sheUs  common  to  great 
oolite  (p.  410). 

Upper  lias,  argillaceous,  with  Ammonites  striatulus,  Spirifer, 

and  Let>t€Btta  (p.  415). 
Shale  ana  limestone,  with  Ammonites  h\frons  (p.  416). 
Marlstone  series,  or  middle  lias,  divisible  into  tnree  zones  with 

characteristic  Ammonites  (p.  416). 
Lower  lias,  divisible  into  six  zones.  Ammonites  Buekiandi  in 

the  lowest  but  one,  and  A.  planorbis  in  the  lowest  zone 

(p.  417). 

British— Veraxiht  or  Avieula  contorta  beds— White  lias,  with  fish 
of  the  genera  Hybodus,  Ac.  (p.  439). 
Dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Bristol,  with  Theeodontosaurus,  ftc. 

(p.  444). 
Red'  clay,*  with  thick  beds  of  salt,  at  Northwich,  in  Cheshire 
/  (p.  446). 

\  JV)r«{7»— Kcuper  beds  of  Germany,  with  Microlestes  and  fish  of 
the  genera  Hubodus,  Ac.  (p.  430). 
St.  Cassianor  Hallstadt  beds,  with  rich  marine  f&una  (p.  432). 
Coalfield  of  Richmond.  Virginia,  with  Estheria  ovata  and 

plants  resembling  those  of  European  Keupcr  (p.  4i8). 
Chatham  coalfield.  North  Carolina,  with  Jjromaiherium  (p. 
454). 
^ri/wA—- Wanting. 
Foreign— ^uacheikslli  of  Germany,with  Encrinus  lUiiformis  and 

Placodus  gigas  (p.  436). 
British— ^ew  red  sandstone  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  with 

Labyrinthodon  and  footprints  of  Cheirotherium  (p.  441). 
JV>r9i^— Bunter-sandstein  of  Germany,  with  footsteps  of  Laby- 
rinthodon  (p.  438). 
Red  sandstone  of  Connecticut  Valley,  with  footprints  of  birds 
and  reptiles  (p.  460). 
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PRIMARY. 
{Terrains  paUozo'iqites), 

EXAMPUB. 

Britis?t—l.  Concretionary  magnesian  limestone  of  Durham  and 
Yorkshire  (p.  457). 
2.  Brecciated  magnesian  limestone  of  Tynemouth  cliff,  itc. 

(p.«7). 
8.  FoMiliferousmagnesianlimestone,with  Fene8tellaret\farmis 
(p.  468). 

4.  Compact  magnesian  limestone  (p.  469). 

6.  Marl-slate  of  Durham,  with  heterocercal  flsh  (p.  469). 

6.  Inferior  sandstones,  with  plants  resembling  those  of  the 
coal,  but  differing  in  species  (p.  460). 

Forei^n—l,  Stinkstein  of  Tburingia  (p.  456). 

2.  Bauchwacke,  ibid,  (p.  456). 

^  Dolomite  or  Upper  Zechstein  (p.  461). 

4.  Zechstein  or  Lower  Zechstein  (p.  461). 

6.  Menrel-schiefw  or  Kupferschiefer,  with  Protorotaurut  (p. 

461). 
0.  Itoth'liefrendes  of  Thuringia,  with  Psaroniut  (p.  461). 
Magnesian  limestones,  &c.,  of  Russia  (p.  460). 

^Britiahr-Cotkl  measures  of  South  Wales,  with  underclsys  enclos- 
ing Stigmaria  (p.  466). 

Coal  measures  of  Coalbrook  Dale  (p.  490). 

Millstone  grit  (p.  463). 

Carboniferous  rocks  of  Ireland  (p.  464). 

Wtyreign'-^t.  Etienne  coalfield,  with  erect  fossil  trees  (p.  480). 
Coalfield  of  Saarbruck  with  Archegosaurus  (p.  502). 

Carboniferous  strata  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  fossil  forests,  and 
land-shell  Pupa  vetutta  (p.  509). 

Appalachian  coalfield,  720  miles  long  and  180  miles  wide,  with 
footprints  of  Cheirothenum  (p.  506). 

'^ri^A— Mountain  limestone  of  Wales  and  South  of  England, 
with  marine  fossils,  chiefiy  corals  and  crinoids  (p.  612). 

Same  in  Somersetshire  and  Ireland,  with  fish-beds  (p.  517). 

Carboniferous  limestone  of  Scotland  alternating  with  coal- 
bearing  sandstones  (p.  464). 

Foreign — Mountain  limestone  of  Belgium  (p.  517). 

KieseUschiofer  and  Jungere  Grauwacke  of  Germany,  with 
PoHdonomya  Becheri  (p.  618). 

V  Gypseous  beds  and  Encrinital  limestone.  Nova  Scotia  (p.  519). 

^British — Yellow  sandstone  of  Dura  Den,  with  Olyptokemus  (p. 
521. 626) ;  and  of  Kilkenny  with  fossil  flsh  (p.  521). 

Pilton  group  of  North  Devon,  with  Spirifer  di^unctus  (p. 

633). 
Petherwyn  group  of  Cornwall,  with  Clvmenia  and  Cypridina 
(p.  633). 

Foreign — Clymenien-kalk  snd  Cypridinen-schiefer  of  Germany 
(p.  5.S3). 
Limestones  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  with  trilobites  of  the  genera 
Brontes^  Ac.  (p.  533). 
V   Catskill  and  Chemung  group  of  New  York,  U.S.  (p.  540). 

BnYi>A— Sandstones  of  Forfarshire  and  Perthshire,  with  Holo- 
ptychius,  &c.  (p.  522). 

Bituminous  schiiits  of  Gamrie,  Caithness,  &c.,  with  numerous 

fish  (p.  627). 
Unfossiliferous  series  of  North  Devon  (p.  534). 

llfracombe  beds  with  many  trilobites  and  corals,  and  with  ce- 
phalopoda di«itiuct  from  Upper  Devonian  (p.  534). 
Foreign— E'\fo\  limestone  with  underlying  schists  containing 
Calceola  (p.  537). 
Comirerous  formation  of  Western  Canadaand  New  York  (p.539). 
^  Devonian  strata  of  Russia  (p.  637). 

^rt^tsA— Arbroath  paving-stones  with  CephaUispis,  Pterygotus, 
and  Parka  (p.  537). 
Lower  sandstones  of  Caithness  with  Pterygotus  (p.  523). 
Sandstones  and  slates  of  the  Foreland  and  Linton  (p.  537), 
Sandstones  of  Torquay  with  brood- winged  Spirifers  (p.  637). 
Foreign — South  African  Devonian  strata  with  HomcUonottut,  &c. 
(p.  542). 
Oiiakany  sandstone  of  Western  CiniAik  vaOi  ^«^  XoiY  Vv- 
6S9). 
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Examples. 

^  British— 'VnpeT  Ludlow  formation,  Downton  sandstone,  with 
bone-beif  in  the  upper  part ;  grey  sandstone  with  ShynconeUa 
avicula  (p.  548-9). 

Lower  Ludlow  formation,  comprising  Ayraestry  limestone  and 
/        Ludlow  shale,  with  oldest  known  flsh  remains  (p.  551). 

Wenlock  limestone,  with  trilobites,  &c\  (p.  553). 

Wenlock  shale,  with  graptolites  (p.  555). 

Woolhope  limestone  and  grit  (p.  556). 

Jbret>n— Niagara  limestone,  with  Calymene,  HomalonotuSt  &c. 
V       (p.  566). 

'^jBrt/wA— Upper  Llandovery,  comprising  Tarannon  shale  and 
M^vy-hifl  sandstone  and  limestone,  with  Pentamerus  Uevis, 
Ac.  (p.  556). 

^     Lower  Llandovery  slates  (p.  567). 

Foreiffn— Clinton  group  of  America,  with  Pentamenu  kBfns,&c, 
(p.  567). 

Silurian  strata  of  Russia,  with  Pentamems  (p.  665). 

^BrUish'-C«ndoc  and  Bala  beds,  with  Trinucleua  Caractacif  Ac 
(p.  558). 

Llandeilo  flags,  with  graptolites  and  interstratifled  volcanic 
tuffs  (p.  560). 

Lower  Llandeilo  or  Arenig  formation,  with  Didjpnograpsus 
geminua,  and  interstratined  volcanic  tuffs  (p.  562). 

Foreiffn—VnguMUi  or  Obolus  grit  of  Russia  (p.  565). 

Hudson  river  group  and  Trenton  limestone  of  North  America, 
with  Trin'icUus,  &c^  and  Black  River  limestone,  with  large 
Orthoceras  (p.  567). 

Orthooeras  limestone  of  Sweden  (p.  567). 

'Bri^tM— Tremadoo  slates,  with  trilobites  of  genera,  partly 
Silurian,  partly  *'  primordial  of  Barrande  **  (p.  671). 

Lingula  flags  with  Lingula  Davitii  (p.  572). 

Foreign—**  Primordial "  zone  of  Bohemia,  with  trilobites  of  the 
genera  ParadoxideSy  Ac.  (p.  569). 

Alum  schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway  (p.  5761. 

Potsdnm  sandstone,  with  DikelocephaUu  and  OholeUa  (p.  576). 

Quebec  group  with  mixed  fauna,  resembling  that  of  Lower 
Llandeilo  and  Tremadoc  groups  (p.  578). 


British— TiKr\ec\i  grits,  with  ArenicolUes  tpartus,  Ac.  (p.  678). 

Llanberis  slates,  with  zoophytes  (Oldhamia)  (p.  674). 
J^TTtfi^— Huronian  series  of  Canada  (p.  578). 

/'Bri^itA^Fundamental  gneiss  of  the  Hebrides  P  (p.  680). 

Hypersthene  rooks  of  Skye  ?  (p.  579). 

/  Foreign— Libndorite  series  north  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in 
\        Canada  (p.  179). 

I     Adirondack  mountains  of  New  York  (p.  179). 

/'SW^tsA— Wanting.  (?) 

I  Foreign — Beds  of  gneiss  and  quartzite,  with  interstratifled  lime- 
stones, in  one  of  which,  l.OOO  feet  thick,  occurs  a foraminifer, 
Eozoon  Canadense,  the  oldest  known  fossil  (p.  579). 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RECENT   AND  POST-PLIOCENE   PERIODS. 

RcceDt  and  Post-pliocene  periods  —  Terms  defined  —  Formations  of  the  Recent 
period — Modem  littoral  deposits  containing  works  of  art  near  Naples — Danish 
peat  and  shell  mounds — Swiss  lake-dwellings — Periods  of  stone,  bronze,  and 
iron — Form  of  hnman  skulls  of  the  Recent  period  ~  Post-pliocene  formations — 
Coexistence  of  man  with  extinct  mammalia — Higher  and  Lower-level  Valley- 
gravels — Loess  or  inundation  mud  of  the  Nile,  Rhine,  &c. — Antiquity  of  Post- 
pliocene  Lake -terraces  in  Switzerland — Upraised  marine  strata  in  Sardinia — 
Origin  of  caverns — Remains  of  man  and  extinct  quadrupeds  in  cavern  deposits 
— Care  of  Kirkdale — Reindeer  period  of  south  of  France — Australian  cave- 
breccias —  Geographical  relationship  of  the  provinces  of  living  vertebrata  and 
those  of  extinct  Post-pliocene  species— Extinct  struthious  birds  of  New  Zealand 
— Fluctuations  of  climate  in  Post-glacial  period  —  Comparative  longevity  of 
species  in  the  mammalia  and  testacea — Teeth  of  Recent  and  Post-pliocene 
mammalia. 

From  the  general  tables,  given  at  the  end  of  the  last  cliapter,  the 
reader  will  have  learnt  that  the  uppermost  or  newest  strata  are 
called  Post-tertiary,  as  being  more  modem  than  the  Tertiary.  It 
will  also  be  observed  that  the  Post- tertiary  formations  are  divided 
into  two  subordinate  groups  :  the  Recent^  and  Post-pliocene.  In 
the  former,  or  the  Recent,  the  mammalia  as  well  as  the  shells  are 
identical  with  species  now  living  ;  whereas  in  the  Post-pliocene  a 
part,  and  often  a  considerable  part,  of  the  mammalia  belong  to  ex- 
tinct species.  To  this  nomenclature  it  may  be  objected  that  the  term 
Post-pliocene  should  in  strictness  include  all  geological  monuments 
posterior  in  date  to  the  Pliocene ;  but  when  I  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  whole  collectively,  I  shall  call  them  Post-tertiary,  and  reserve 
the  term  Post- pliocene  for  the  older  Post- tertiary  formations,  while 
the  Upper  or  newer  ones  will  be  called  "  Recent." 

Cases  will  occur  where  it  may  be  scarcely  possible  to  draw  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Recent  and  Post-pliocene  deposits  ;  and 
we  must  expect  these  difficulties  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
with  every  advance  in  our  knowledge,  and  in  proportion  as  gaps  are 
filled  up  in  the  series  of  records. 

In  1839  I  proposed  the  term  Pleistocene  as  an  abbreviation  for 
Newer  Pliocene,  and  it  soon  became  popular,  having  been  adopted  hy 
the  late  Edward  Forbes  in  his  admirable  essay  on  "  The  Geological 
Relations  of  the  existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British  Isles ;"  but 
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he  applied  the  term  almost  precisely  in  the  sense  in  which  I  shall 
use  Post-pliocene  in  this  volume,  and  not  as  short  for  Newer  Plio- 
cene. In  order  to  prevent  confusion,  I  think  it  best  entirely  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  Pleistocene  in  this  work,  for  I  find  that  the 
introduction  of  such  a  fourth  name  (unless  restricted  solely  to  the 
older  Post-tertiary  formations)  must  render  the  use  of  Pliocene, 
in  its  original  extended  sense,  impossible,  and  it  is  often  almost 
indispensable  to  have  a  single  term  to  comprehend  both  divisions 
of  the  Pliocene  period.* 

BECEKT  PERIOD. 

It  was  stated  in  the  sixth  chapter,  when  I  treated  of  denudation, 
that  the  dry  land,  or  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  not 
covered  by  the  waters  of  lakes  or  seas,  is  generally  wasting  away  by 
the  incessant  action  of  rain  and  rivers,  and  in  some  cases  by 
the  undermining  and  removing  power  of  waves  and  tides  on  the  sea 
coast.  But  the  rate  of  waste  is  very  unequal,  since  the  level  and 
gently  sloping  lands,  where  they  are  protected  by  a  continuous 
covering  of  vegetation,  escape  nearly  all  wear  and  tear,  so  that  they 
may  remain  for  ages  in  a  stationary  condition,  while  the  removal  of 
matter  is  constantly  widening  and  deepening  the  intervening  ravines 
and  valleys. 

The  materials,  both  fine  and  coarse,  carried  down  annually  by 
rivers  from  the  higher  regions  to  the  lower,  and  deposited  in  succes- 
sive strata  in  the  basins  of  seas  and  lakes,  must  be  of  enormous 
volume.  We  are  always  liable  to  underrate  their  magnitude,  he- 
cause  the  accumulation  of  strata  is  going  on  out  of  sight. 

There  are,  however,  causes  at  work  which,  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, tend  to  render  ^visible  these  modern  formations,  whether  of 
marine  or  lacustrine  origin.  For  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  is  always  undergoing  a  change  of  level,  some  areas  rising  and 
others  sinking  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches,  or  a  few  feet,  perhaps 
sometimes  yards,  in  a  century,  so  that  spaces  which  were  once 
subaqueous  are  gradually  converted  into  land,  and  others  which 
were  high  and  dry  become  submerged.  In  consequence  of  such 
movements  we  find  in  certain  regions,  as  in  Cashmere  for  example, 
where  the  mountains  are  often  shaken  by  earthquakes,  deposits 
which  were  formed  in  lakes  in  the  historical  period,  but  through 
which  rivers  have  now  cut  deep  and  wide  channels.  In  lacustrine 
strata  thus  intersected,  works  of  art  and  freshwater  shells  are  seen. 
In  other  districts  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  usually  at  very  moderate 
elevations  above  its  level,  raised  beaches  occur,  or  marine  littoral 
deposits,  such  as  those  in  which,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bay  of  Baise, 


*  If  geolog^ts  still  think  it  convenient  the  somewhat  yague  manner  in  which  it 

to  retain  the  term  Pleistocene,  I  would  was  applied  by  Edward  Forbes,  bat  in 

recommend  them  to  use  it  not  in  the  place  of  Post-pliocene  as  this  term  is  de« 

sense  originally  proposed  bj  me,  nor  in  fined  in  the  present  work. 
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near  Naples,  the  well-known  temple  of  Serapis  was  embedded.  In 
that  case  the  date  of  the  monuments  buried  in  the  marine  strata  is 
ascertainable,  but  in  many  other  instances,  the  exact  age  of  the  re- 
mains of  human  workmanship  is  uncertain,  as  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  where  many  canoes  have  been  exhumed,  with 
other  works  of  art,  all  assignable  to  some  part  of  the  recent  period. 

On  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  at  Fentuan,  near  St.  Austell,  and  at 
Camon  in  the  same  county,  at  the  depth  of  63  feet,  human  skulls 
have  been  met  with  beneath  marine  strata,  in  which  the  bones  of 
whales,  and  of  several  land  quadrupeds,  all  of  living  species,  were 
embedded. 

Danish  peat  and  shell  mounds,  or  hitchen-middens, — Sometimes 
we  obtain  evidence,  without  the  aid  of  a  change  of  level,  of  events 
which  took  place  in  pre-historic  times.  The  combined  labours,  for 
example,  of  the  antiquary,  zoologist,  and  botanist  have  brought  to 
light  many  monuments  of  the  early  inhabitants  buried  in  peat- 
mosses in  Denmark.  Their  geological  age  is  determined  by  the  fact 
that,  not  only  the  contemporaneous  freshwater  and  land  shells,  but 
all  the  quadrupeds,  found  in  the  peat,  agree  specifically  with  those 
now  inhabiting  the  same  districts^  or  which  are  known  to  have  been 
indigenous  in  Denmark  within  the  memory  of  man.  In  the  lower  beds 
of  peat  (a  deposit  varying  from  20  to  30  feet  in  thickness),  weapons 
of  stone  accompany  trunks  of  the  Scotch  fir,  Pinus  sylvestris^  while 
in  the  higher  portions  of  the  some  bogs,  bronze  implements  are 
associated  with  trunks  and  acorns  of  the  common  oak.  It  appears 
that  the  pine  has  never  been  a  native  of  Denmark  in  historical 
times,  and  it  seems  to  have  given  place  to  the  oak  about  the  time 
when  articles  and  instruments  of  bronze  superseded  those  of  stone. 
It  also  appears  that,  at  a  still  later  period,  the  oak  itself  became 
scarce,  and  was  nearly  supplanted  by  the  beech,  a  tree  which  now 
flourishes  luxuriantly  in  Denmark.  Again,  at  the  still  later  epoch 
when  the  beech  tree  abounded,  tools  of  iron  were  introduced,  and 
were  gradually  substituted  for  those  of  bronze. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic,  certain  mounds, 
called  in  those  countries  ''Kjokken-modding,^*  or  '* kitchen-middens," 
occur,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  castaway  shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle, 
periwinkle,  and  other  eatable  kinds  of  moUusks.  These  mounds  are 
from  3  to  10  feet  high,  and  from  100  to  1000  feet  in  their  longest 
diameter.  They  greatly  resemble  heaps  of  shells  formed  by  the  Red 
Indians  of  North  America  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  old  refuse-heaps,  recently  studied  by  the  Danish 
antiquaries  and  naturalists  with  great  skill  and  diligence,  no  imple- 
ments of  metal  have  ever  been  detected.  All  the  knives,  hatchets, 
and  other  tools,  are  of  stone,  horn,  bone,  or  wood.  With  them  are 
often  intermixed  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  charcoal  and  cinders, 
and  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  on  which  the  rude  people  fed.  These 
bones  belong  to  wild  species  still  living  in  Europe,  though  some  of 
them,  like  the  beaver,  have  long  been  extirpated  in  Denmark.  The 
only  animal  which  they  seem  to  have  domesticated  was  the  dog. 
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As  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  metallic  tools,  these  refuse-heaps 
are  referred  to  what  is  called  the  age  of  stone,  which  immediately 
preceded  in  Denmark  the  age  of  bronze — a  race  more  advanced  in 
ciyilisation,  armed  with  weapons  of  that  mixed  metal,  having  appa- 
rently invaded  Scandinavia,  and  ousted  the  aborigines.* 

Lacustrine  habitations  of  Switzerland. — In  Switzerland  a  different 
class  of  monuments,  illustrating  the  successive  ages  of  stone,  bronze, 
and  iron,  has  been  of  late  years  investigated  with  great  success,  and 
especially  since  185^  in  which  year  Dr.  F.  Keller  explored  near  the 
shore  at  Meilen,  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  the  ruins  of 
an  old  village,  originally  built  on  numerous  wooden  piles,  driven,  at 
some  unknown  period,  into  the  muddy  bed  of  the  lake.  Since  then 
a  great  many  other  localities,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  all, 
have  been  detected  of  similar  pile-dwellings,  situated  near  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Swiss  lakes,  at  points  where  the  depth  of  water  does  not 
exceed  15  feet.t  The  superficial  mud  in  such  cases  is  filled  with 
various  articles,  many  hundreds  of  them  being  often  dredged  up 
from  a  very  limited  area.  Thousands  of  piles,  decayed  at  their 
upper  extremities,  are  often  met  with  still  firmly  fixed  in  the  mud. 

Herodotus  relates  that  in  the  time  of  Darius  (about  520  B.C.) 
there  existed  a  similar  settlement  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Prasias 
(probably  now  Lake  Takinos),  in  Poeonia,  or  in  the  modern  Turkish 
province  of  Roumelia.  "The  houses,"  he  says,  "were  built  on  a  plat^ 
form  of  wood  supported  by  wooden  stakes,  and  a  narrow  bridge, 
which  could  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure^  communicated  with  the 
shore."}  "  WTienman,"  says  Morlot,§  "thus  stationed  his  dwellings 
on  piles,  all  the  refuse  of  his  industry  and  of  his  food  were  naturally 
thrown  into  the  lake,  and  were  often  well  preserved  in  the  mud  at 
the  bottom.  If  occasionally  such  establishments  were  burnt,  whether 
intentionally  by  the  enemy,  or  by  accident,  a  vast  quantity  and 
variety  of  articles,  including  some  of  great  value,  would  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  waters.  Such  aquatic  sites  were  probably  selected  as 
places  of  safety,  since,  when  the  bridge  was  removed,  they  could 
only  be  approached  by  boats,  and  the  water  would  serve  for  protec- 
tion alike  against  wild  animals  and  human  foes.** 

As  the  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  merely  indicate  successive 
stages  of  civilisation,  they  may  all  have  coexisted  at  once  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  even  in  contiguous  regions,  among  nations 
having  little  intercourse  with  each  other.  To  make  out,  therefore, 
a- distinct  chronological  series  of  monuments  is  only  possible  when 
our  observations  are  confined  to  a  limited  district,  such  as  Switz- 
erland ;  and  the  distinctness  of  date  becomes  more  striking  when  a 
settlement  like  that  of  Mopsseedorf,  near  Berne,  belonging  exclusively 

♦  See  the  works  of  Nilsson,  Thom-  1860;  and  Antiqnitj  of  Man,  by  the 

sen,  War&aae,  Steenstrap,  and  others.  Author,  ch.  ii. 

t  See    the  works    of   MM.  Troyon  %  Herod.,  v.  16. 

and  Keller,  and  M.  Morlot's  sketch  of  §  General  Views  of  Archxeology,  by 

these  researches.    Bulletin  de  la  Society  Morlot,  Memoiris  of   Smithflouian  In- 

Yandoise  des  Sci.  Nat.,  t.  vi,  Laosanne,  Btitation,  1861 . 
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to  the  >ge  of  stone,  is  surrounded  by  a  great  many  others  all  re- 
le  to  the  period  of  bronze.  The  number  of  objects  found  at 
Moosseedorf  exceeds  two  thousand,  among  which  no  metallic  ones 
were  observed.  At  Wangen,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  more  than 
1300  articles  of  stone,  bone,  and  pottery  were  collected,  without 
the  intermixture  of  a  single  utensil,  instrument,  or  ornament  of 
bronze.  In  other  lakes,  as  in  those  of  Bienne  and  Geneva,  there 
are  settlements  where  the  number  of  bronze  articles  is  equally 
numerous,  with  a  very  slight  admixture  of  weapons  of  stone. 

The  relative  antiquity  of  the  pile-dwellings,  which  belong  respec- 
tively to  the  ages  of  stone  and  bronze,  is  also  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  association  of  the  tools  with  certain  groups  of  animal  remains. 
Where  the  tools  are  of  stone,  the  castaway  bones  which  served  for  | 
the  food  of  the  ancient  people  are  those  of  deer,  the  wild  boar, 
and  wild  ox,  which  abounded  when  society  was  in  the  hunter  state. 
But  the  bones  of  the  later  or  bronze  epoch  were  chiefly  those  of 
the  domestic  ox,  goat,  and  pig,  indicating  progress  in  civilisation. 
Some  villages  of  the  stone  age  are  of  later  date  than  others,  and 
exhibit  signs  of  an  improved  state  of  the  arts.  Among  their  relics 
are  discovered  carbonised  grains  of  wheat  and  bai'ley,  and  pieces  of 
bread,  proving  that  the  cultivation  of  cereaFs  had^  ^guQju-  In  the 
same  settlements,  also,  cloth,  made  of  woven  flax  and  straw,  has  been 
detected. 

To  the  Swiss  pile-buildings  of  the  bronze  «ge  belong  manufac- 
tured objects  which  display  a  very  decided  superiority  in  beauty  of 
form,  and  ornamentation,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  ante- 
cedent age  of  stone.  In  one  village  at  Nidau,  on  the  lake  of  Bienng,^ 
a  great  number  of  axes,  lances,  sicklesTfish-hooks,  and  bracelets,^ 
altogether  nearly  two  thousand  artfcles,  have  been  (Obtained,  and 
with  them  some  few  implements  of  stone.  These  last,  dredged  up 
from  the  same  site,  may  perhaps  have  been  used  simultaneously ;  or 
possibly  the  same  village,  founded  in  the  age  of  stone,  may  have 
continued  to  flourish  in  the  succeeding  period  of  bronze.*  The 
pottery  of  the  bronze  age  in  Switzerland  is  of  a  finer  texture,  and 
more  elegant  in  form,  than  that  of  the  age  of  stone.  At  Nidau^ 
articles  of  iron  have  also  been   discovered,  so  that  this  settlement 


was  evidently  not  abandoned  till  that  metal  had  come  into  use. 

At  La  Th^ne,  in  the  northern  angle  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel^  a 
great  many  articles  of  iron  have  been  obtained,  which  in  form  and 
ornamentation  are  entirely  different  both  from  those  of  the  bronze 
period  and  from  those  used  by  the  Romans.  Gaulish  and  Celtic 
coins  have  also  been  found  there  by  MM.  Schwab  and  Desor.  They 
agree  in  character  with  remains,  including  many  iron  swords,  which 
have  been  found  at  Tiefenau,  near  Berne,  in  ground  supposed  to 
have  been  a  battle-field ;  and  their  date  appears  to  have  been  anterior 
to  the  great  Roman  invasion  of  Northern  Europe,  though  perhaps 
not  long  before  that  event. f 

♦  Mr.  J.  Lubbock's  Lecture,  Royal  Institution,  Feb.  27th,  1863. 
f  Lubbock,  ibid. 
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The  period  of  bronze  must  have  been  one  of  foreign  commerce, 
as  tin,  which  enters  into  this  metallic  mixture  in  the  proportion  of 
about  ten  per  cent,  to  the  copper,  was  obtained  bj  the  ancients 
chiefly  from  Cornwall.  From  that  country  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  supplied  at  one  time  by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks,  as  well 
as  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Even  the  tin  said  to  have  come  from  Iberia,  or  Spain,  is  imagined 
by  many  antiquaries  to  have  been  first  shipped  from  the  Cassiterides, 
or  Cornwall,  to  Cadiz.*  At  a  later  period  we  learn  from  Diodoras 
that  ingots  of  tin  were  shipped  from  Iktis,  or  St.  MichaeFs  Mount, 
in  Cornwall,  and  conveyed  over  the  channel  to  the  opposite  coast,  and 
thence  on  the  backs  of  horses  across  Gaul,  in  about  thirty  days,  to 
Massilia  or  Marseilles,  from  whence  the  Romans  obtained  itf 

The  Greeks  are  described  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad  as  armed  with 
XaXKOQy  usually  translated  brass,  which  is  now  ascertained,,  by  a  pre- 
cise analysis  of  ancient  Greek  armour  and  coins,  to  have  consisted 
not  of  copper  and  zinc,  but  of  copper  and  tin,  or  what  we  now  call 
bronze.  Contemporaneously  with  bronze,  iron  was  also  in  use  among 
the  ancients,  even  from  very  remote  times  ;  but  so  long  as  the  art  of 
making  steel  by  blending  iron  in  certain  chemical  proportions  with 
carbon  was  unknown,  or  still  in  its  infancy,  bronze  seems  to  have 
competed  successfully  with  iron  in  the  construction  of  aU  cutting 
implements.  The  best  definition,  perhaps,  of  the  age  of  iron  yet  pro* 
posed,  is  that  which  describes  it  as  the  period  when  this  metal  had, 
for  the  most  part,  superseded  bronze  in  all  instruments  requiring  a 
sharp  cutting  edge.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Herculaneiun  and 
Pompeii,  which  were  buried  Hnder  the  ashes  of  Vesuviiisin  the  year 
79,  nearly  a  thousand  years  after  Homer's  time,  the  prevailing  metal 
of  which  the  agricultural,  culinary,  and  even  the  surgical  instruments 
are  made  was  bronze  ;  although  articles  of  iron  are  by  no  means 
wanting  among  the  relics  found  in  those  ancient  cities.  In  Tran- 
sylvania and  Hungary,  according  to  Keller^  an^ jtge  of  co£ger_in-* 
struments  intervened  between  that  of  stone  and  bronze> 

In  estimating  the  degree  in  which  iron  and  bronze  prevailed  in 
prehistoric  ages,  we  are  in  some  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  great 
durability  of  the  one  metal,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  other,  or 
the  iron,  is  decomposed.  But  if  iron  be  corroded  in  large  quantities 
by  oxidation,  it  would  usually  betray  itself  to  the  geologist  by  acting 
as  a  cement,  and  binding  together  the  particles  of  sand,  gravel,  mud, 
and  shells  in  which  it  lay.  A  cylindrical  coating  of  such  materials 
has  sometimes  been  found  encircling  cannon  and  gun-barrels,  the 
further  corrosion  of  which  seems  to  have  been  arrested  by  such  an 
p^  envelope. J 

Human  remains  of  the  recent  period, — Very  few  human  bones 
of  the  bronze  period  have  been  met  with  in  the  Danish  peat,  or  in 

*  Sir  G.  Cornwall  Lewis,  Astronomy  up  in  Falmouth  Harbour.    Royal  In- 

of  the  Ancients,  ch.  viii.  stitution  of  Cornwall,  1863. 

t  Diodoras,  v.  21,  22.,  and  Sir  H.  %  Sec  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geologj, 

James,  Note  on  Block  of  Tin  dredged  9th  ed.  p.  760. 
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the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  and  this  scarcity  is  generallj  attributed 
by  archaeologists  to  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  which  prevailed 
in  the  age  of  bronze.  In  the  antecedent  era  of  stone,  the  primitive 
population  of  the  North  are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead  in  sepul- 
chral vaults,  carefully  constructed  of  large  undressed  blocks  of  stone. 
From  such  burial-places  many  skulls  have  been  obtained  by  Scandi- 
navian ethnologists,  which  show  that  the  ancient  race  had  small 
heads,  remarkably  rounded  in  every  direction,  but  with  a  facial  angle 
tolerably  large,  and  a  well-developed  forehead.  (See  figure  104.) 
Similar  skulls  have,  according  to  Retzius,  been  discovered  in  France, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  they  are  so  like  those  of  the  modern  Lap- 
landers, as  to  have  suggested  the  idea  that  the  latter  were  the  last  sur- 
vivors of  the  stone  period  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  Laplanders 
have  usually  been  considered  as  an  extreme  branch  of  the  Mongolian 
race. 

The  cranial  type  of  the  bronze  age  is  not  yet  well  known,  but 
with  the  introduction  of  iron,  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead  was 
resumed,  and  with  it  a  new  form  of  skull  appears,  resembling  that 

Fig.  104.  Fig.  105. 


BrachTC«phaloat  type  of  the  age  of  stone  Dolichocephalout  type  of  the  beginning 

of  the  recent  period  in  Denmarli.  of  the  age  of  iron  in  Denmark. 

now-a-days  most  common  in  Europe.  As  seen  in  fig.  105.,  it  is 
elongated  fore  and  aft,  has  a  forehead  somewhat  retreating,  and 
corresponds  with  what  is  often  called  the  Celtic  type.* 


POST-PLIOCENE   PERIOD. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  we  may  infer  that  the  ages  of 
iron  and  bronze  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe  were  preceded  by 
a  stone  age,  referable  to  the  recent  division  of  the  post-tertiary 
epoch,  as  determined  by  the  organic  remains  which  accompany  the 
stone  implements.  But  memorials  have  of  late  been  brought  to  light 
of  a  still  older  age  of  stone,  when  man  was  contemporary  in  Europe 
with  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  various  other  animals,  of 
which  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  have  long  since  died  out.    The 

*  Morlot,  ibid. 
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alluvial  and  marine  deposits  of  this  remoter  age,  the  earliest  to  which 
any  vestiges  of  man  have  yet  been  traced  back,  belong  to  a  time 
Avhen  the  physical  geography  of  Europe  differed  in  a  more  marked 
degree  from  that  now  prevailing  than  during  the  later  part  of  the 
post-tertiary  period,  when  the  valleys  and  rivers  coincided  almost 
entirely  with  those  by  which  the  present  drainage  of  the  land  is 
carried  on,  and  when  the  peat-mosses  were  the  same  as  those  now 
growing.  So,  also,  the  situation  of  the  shell-mounds  and  lake- 
dwellings  above  alluded  to  is  such  as  to  imply  that  the  topography 
of  each  district  where  they  are  observed  has  not  subsequently  under- 
gone any  material  alteration.  In  some  exceptional  cases,  it  is  true, 
a  marked  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the  rising  or  sinking  of 
the  earth*s  crust  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  so  that  raised 
beaches  occur  at  moderate  heights  rarely  exceeding  twenty-five  feet 
above  high-water  mark  ;  or  in  other  places  submerged  forests  are 
seen  at  low  water,  skirting  the  coasts  ;  and  we  may  take  for  granted 
that  similar  or  even  greater  movements  have  been  experienced  far 
inland  within  the  same  era,  although  we  cannot  recognise  them,  or 
appreciate  their  magnitude,  for  want  of  a  standard  of  measurement 
such  as  that  which  the  contiguity  of  the  ocean  affords.  These 
movements,  whether  upward  or  downward,  have  affected  somewhat 

Fig.  106. 


Recent  and  Poit-pliocene  alluvial  depoglti. 

1.  Ppat  of  the  recent  period.  4.  Higher  level  ▼allef'graTel  (post-pUo> 

2.  Gravel  of  modern  rl»'er.  cene). 

2^.  Loam  or  brick-earth  (loess)  of  game  4'.  Loam  of  ume  age. 

age  at  2,  formed  by  inundations  of  5.  Upland  gravel  of  various   kinds  and 

the  river.  periods,  consistinft  in  some  places  of 

3.  Lower-level  valley>gravel  with  extinct  unstratifled  boulder  clay  or  glacial 

mammalia  (post>pliocene).  drift. 

3^.  Loam  of  same  age.  6.  Older  rocks. 

uniformly  very  wide  areas,  so  as  not  greatly  to  derange  the  local 
features  of  such  an  extent  of  country  as  the  eye  can  embrace  at  one 
view.  But  we  no  sooner  examine  the  post-pliocene  formations  in 
which  the  remains  of  so  many  extinct  mammalia  are  found,  than  we 
at  once  perceive  a  more  decided  discrepancy  between  the  former  and 
present  outline  of  the  surface.  Since  those  deposits  originated, 
changes  of  considerable  magnitude  have  been  effected  in  the  depth 
and  width  of  many  valleys,  as  also  in  the  direction  of  the  superficial 
and  subterranean  drainage,  and,  as  is  manifest  near  the  sea-coast,  in 
the  relative  position  of  land  and  water.  In  the  annexed  diagram, 
(fig.  106.)  an  ideal  section  is  given,  illustrating  the  different  position 
Avhich  the  recent  and  post-pliocene  alluvial  deposits  occupy  in  many 
European  valleys. 
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The  peat  No.  1  has  been  found  in  a  low  part  of  the  modern  allu- 
vial plain,  in  parts  of  which  gravel  No.  2  of  the  recent  period  is 
seen.  Over  this  gravel  the  loam  or  fine  sediment  2^  has  in  many 
places  been  deposited  by  the  river  during  floods  which  covered 
nearly  the  whole  alluvial  plain. 

No«  3  represents  an  older  alluvium,  composed  of  sand  and  gravel, 
formed  before  the  valley  had  been  excavated  to  its  present  depth. 
It  contains  the  remains  of  fiuviatile  shells  of  living  species  associated 
with  the  bones  of  mammalia,  in  part  of  recent  and  in  part  of  ex- 
tinct species.  Among  the  latter,  the  manunoth  (E.  primigenius) 
and  Siberian  rhinoceros  (/?.  tichorhinus)  are  the  most  common  in 
Europe.  No.  3'  is  a  remnant  of  the  loam  or  brick  earth  by  which 
No.  3  was  overspread.  No.  4  is  a  still  older  and  more  elevated 
terrace,  similar  in  its  composition  and  organic  remains  to  No.  3,  and 
covered  in  like  manner  with  its  inundation  mud,  4^  Often  there  is 
only  one  of  these  valley  gravels  of  older  date,  and  occasionally  there 
are  more  than  two,  marking  as  many  successive  stages  in  the  exca- 
vation of  the  valley.  They  usually  occur  at  heights  varying  from 
10  to  100  feet,  sometimes  on  the  right  and  sometimes  on  the  left  side 
of  the  existing  river-plain,  but  rarely  in  great  strength  on  exactly 
opposite  sides  of  the  valley. 

Among  the  genera  of  extinct  quadrupeds  most  frequently  met 
with  in  £ngland,  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  are 
Elepkas^  Rhinoceros^  Hippopotamus^  Equus,  Megaceros^  UrsuSj 
FeliSy  and  Hytsna,  In  the  peat  No.  1  (fig.  106.)  and  in  the  more 
modem  gravel  and  silt  (No.  2),  works  of  art  of  the  ages  of  iron  and 
bronze,  and  of  what  we  may  call  the  "  later  stone  period,"  already 
described,  are  met  with.  In  the  more  ancient  gravels,  3  and  4  (fig. 
106.),  there  have  been  found  of  late  years  in  several  valleys  in  France 
and  England,  as,  for  example,  in  those  of  the  Seine  and  Somme,  and 
of  the  Thames,  and  Ouse,  near  Bedford,  stone  implements  of  a  rude 
type,  showing  that  man  coexisted  in  those  districts  with  the  elephant 
and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  of  the  genera  above  enumerated. 

Several  geologists  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  about  the  close  of 
the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  certain  human 
remains  embedded  in  the  mud  and  breccia  of  caves  were  as  old  as 
the  extinct  mammalia  with  which  they  were  associated.  But  the 
evidence  of  such  high  antiquity  was  not  generally  received  as  satis- 
factory, seeing  that  so  many  caves  had  been  inhabited  by  a  succession 
of  tenants,  and  selected  by  man  as  places  both  of  domicile  and  of 
sepulture,  while  suites  of  caverns  have  also  served  as  the  channels 
through  which  underground  rivers  have  flowed ;  so  that  the  remains 
of  living  beings  which  peopled  the  district  at  more  than  one  era 
may,  at  a  later  date,  have  been  mingled  and  confounded  together  in 
one  and  -the  same  deposit.  But  in  1847,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes 
observed  in  an  ancient  alluvium  nt  Al^beviiJe,  in  I'ieardy,  the  bones 
of  extinct  mamniaiia  associated  in  such  a  manner  with  Bint  imple- 
ments of  a  rude  type  as  to  lead  him  to  infer  that  both  the  organic  re- 
mains and  the  works  of  art  were  referable  to  one  and  the  same  period, 

I  2 
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This  inference,  though  questioned  for  a  time,  was  soon  confirmed  by 
fresh  observations  made  by  Dr.  Rigollot,  at  Amiens,  and  all  doubts 
were  finally  cleared  up  in  1859,  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  who  found  a  flint 
tool  in  situ  in  the  same  stratum  at  Amiens  that  contained  the  remains 
of  extinct  mammalia.  Geologists  were,  moreover,  better  prepared  to 
accept  such  proofs  of  the  coexistence  of  man  with  the  ancient  fauna 
in  consequence  of  the  more  exact  data  obtained  from  the  exploration 
of  the  Brixham  cave  in  1860,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

The  fi int  implements  found  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens  are  most  of 
them  considered  to  be  hatchets  and  spear-heads,  and  are  different 
from  those  commonly  called  **  Celts."  These  celts,  so  often  found  in 
the  recent  formations,  have  a  more  regular  oblong  shape,  the  result 
of  grinding,  by  which  also  a  sharp  edge  has  been  given  to  them.  The 
Abbeville  tools  found  in  gravel  at  difierent  levels,  as  in  Nos.  3  and 
4,  fig.  106.,  in  which  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other 
extinct  mammalia  occur,  are  always  unground,  having  evidently 
been  brought  into  their  present  form  simply  by  the  chipping  off  of 
fragments  of  flint  by  repeated  blows,  such  as  could  be  given  by  a 
stone  hammer. 

Some  of  them  are  ovid,  others  of  a  spear-headed  form,  no  two 
exactly  alike,  and  yet  the  greater  number  of  each  kind  are  obviously 
fashioned  after  the  same  general  pattern.  Their  outer  surface  is 
often  white,  the  original  black  flint  having  been  discoloured  and 
bleached  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  the  action  of  acids,  as  they 
lay  in  the  gravel.  They  are  most  commonly  stained  of  the  same 
ochreous  colour  as  the  flints  of  the  gravel  in  which  they  are  em- 
bedded. Occasionally  their  antiquity  is  indicated  not  only  by  their 
colour  but  by  superficial  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  by 
dendrites  formed  of  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  edges  also 
of  most  of  them  are  worn,  either  by  having  been  used  as  tools,  or  by 
having  been  rolled  in  the  river's  bed.  They  are  usually  found  at 
depths  of  from  15  to  25  feet  from  the  surface,  in  gravel,  covered  by 
loam,  and  most  of  them  near  the  bottom  of  the  gravel,  and  not  far 
from  its  contact  with  the  subjacent  chalk.  They  are  met  with  not 
only  in  the  lower-level  gravels,  as  in  No.  3,  fig.  106.,  but  also  in  No. 
4,  or  the  higher  gravels,  as  at  St.  Acheul,  in  the  suburbs  of  Amiens, 
where  the  old  alluvium  lies  at  an  elevation  of  about  100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river  Somme.  At  both  leveb  fluviatile  and  land- 
shells  are  met  with  in  the  loam  as  well  as  in  the  gravel,  but  there 
are  no  manne  shells  associated,  ex<;ept  at  Abbeville,  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  gravel,  near  the  sea,  and  a  few  feet  only  above  the 
present  high-water  mark.  Here  with  fossil  shells  of  living  species 
are  mingled  the  bones  of  Elephas  primigenius  and  E.  antiquuSy 
Rhinoceros  tichorhintcs,  Hippopotamus,  Felis  spekBa,  HyoRna  spelcsa, 
reindeer,  and  many  others,  the  bones  accompanying  the  flint  imple- 
ments in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  both  were  buried  in  the  old 
alluvium  at  the  same  period. 

Nearly  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  rhinoceros  was  found  at  one  point, 
namely,  in  the  Menchecourt  drift  at  Abbeville,  the  bones  being  in 
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Boch  juxtaposition  as  to  show  that  the  cartilage  mast  have  held  them 
t<^ether  at  the  time  of  their  inhumation. 

The  general  absence  here  and  elsewhere  of  human  bones  from 
gravel  and  sand  in  which  flint  tools  are  discovered,  may  in  some 
degree  be  due  to  the  present  limited  extent  of  our  researches.  But 
it  may  also  be  presumed  that  when  a  hunter  population,  always 
scanty  in  numbers,  ranged  over  this  region,  they  were  too  wary  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  overtaken  by  the  floods  which  swept  away 
many  herbivorous  animals  from  the  low  river-plains  where  they  may 
bave  been  pasturing  or  sleeping.  Beasts  of  prey  prowling  about  the 
same  alluvial  flats  in  search;  of  food  may  also  have  been  surprised 
more  readily  than  the  human  tenant  of  the  same  region,  to  whom 
the  signs  of  a  coming  tempest  were  better  known. 

In  the  very  few  instances  in  which  we  have  good  evidence  in 
Europe  of  Uie  occurrence  of  human  remains  in  post-pliocene 
deposits,  exclusive  of  those  in  caves,  the  fossil  relics  have  been  found 
at  or  near  the  line  of  junction  of  the  superficial  loam  (3^  4',  fig.  106.) 
with  the  underlying  gravel.  Thus  M.  Ami  Bou^  an  experienced 
observer^  disinterred  with  his  own  hands,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine 
in  1853,  parts  of  a  human  skeleton  from  the  lower  portion  of  a 
deposit  of  loam  or  loess  80  feet  thick.  This  discovery  was  made  at 
LalH*,  a  small  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  nearly  opposite 
Strasburg,  on  the  right  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  They  were 
shown  at  the  time  to  [Cuvier,  and  recognised  by  him  as  human.* 
One  of  them,  a  femur,  first  attracted  notice  as  it  projected  from  a 
perpendicular  cliff  of  loess,  forming  the  lowest  of  a  succession  of 
terraeea,  which  had  been  excavated  in  the  loam  by  the  denuding 
power  of  the  Schutter,  a  small  tributary  which  at  Lahr  joins  the 
great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Rhine.  The  loam  in  which  the  bones 
were  embedded  is  similar  in  mineral  character  to  that  of  the  great 
adjoining  plain,  and  so  continuous  as  to  imply  that  the  Rhine  once 
flowed  up  into  the  valley  of  its  tributary,  and  filled  it  to  a  con- 
siderable height  with  its  muddy  sediment,  at  the  time  when  the 
skeleton  was  enveloped  in  it. 

Inundation-mud  of  rivers. — Brick-earth, — Fluviatile  loam,  or  loess. 
— As  a  general  rule,  the  fluviatile  alluvia  of  different  ages  (Nos.  2, 
3,  4,  fig.  106.)  are  severally  made  up  of  coarse  materials  in  their 
lower  portions,  and  of  fine  silt  or  loam  in  their  upper  parts.  For 
rivers  are  constantly  shifting  their  position  in  the  valley-plain, 
encroaching  gradually  on  one  bank,  near  which  there  is  deep  water, 
and  deserting  the  other  or  opposite  side,  where  the  channel  is 
growing  shallower,  being  destined  eventually  to  be  converted  into 
land.  Where  the  current  runs  strongest,  coarse  gravel  is  swept 
along,  and  where  its  velocity  is  slackened,  first  sand,  and  then  only 
the  finest  mud,  is  thrown  down.  A  thin  film  of  this  fine  sediment 
is  spread,  during  floods,  over  a  wide  area,  on  one,  or  sometimes  on 
both  sides,  of  the  main  stream,  often  reaching  as  far  as  the  base  of 

«  Lyell,  Antiquity  of  Mao.    Appendix  2nd  and  3rd  ed. 
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the  bluffs  or  higher  grounds  which  bound  the  valley.  Of  such  a  de- 
scription are  the  well-known  annual  deposits  of  the  Nile,  to  which 
Egypt  owes  its  fertility.  So  thin  are  they,  that  the  aggregate  amount 
\  accumulated  in  a  century  is  said  rarely  to  exceed  five  inches, 
;  although  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years  it  has  attained  a  vast 
thickness,  the  bottom  not  having  been  reached  by  borings  extending 
to  a  depth  of  60  feet  towards  the  central  parts  of  the  valley. 
Everywhere  it  consists  of  the  same  homogeneous  mud,  destitute  of 
stratification  —  the  only  signs  of  successive  accumulation  being 
where  the  Nile  has  silted  up  its  channel,  or  where  the  blown  sands 
of  the  Libyan  desert  have  invaded  the  plain,  and  given  rise  to 
alternate  layers  of  sand  and  mud. 

The  general  absence  of  lamination  in  the  loam  of  the  Egyptian 
river-plain  is  probably  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  layer  thrown 
down  in  a  single  year,  and  to  its  being  exposed  for  eight  months 
to  drying  winds,  or  the  rays  of  a  hot  sun.  Parts  of  it  are  often 
swept  in  the  form  of  dust  from  one  region  to  another,  and  almost 
everywhere  the  soil  is  pierced  by  worms,  insects,  and  the  roots  of 
plants.  >^any  geologists  have  been  disposed  to  refer  the  absence 
of  stratification  in  such  formations  to  the  sudden  and  tumultuous 
action  of  floods,  by  which  dense  masses  of  mud  were  thrown  down 
rapidly  and  uninterruptedly;  but  I  believe  that  the  absence  of 
divisional  planes  or  marks  of  successive  deposition  has  arisen,  not 
from  the  want  of  intermittent  action,  but  because  the  amount  of 
annual  deposit  has  been  so  slight,  and  because  it  has  taken  place 
on  ground  not  permanently  submerged.  There  may  be  found  in 
deposits  of  this  class  examples  of  every  gradation,  from  a  stratified 
to  an  unstratified  condition. 

In  European  river-loams  we  occasionally  observe  isolated  pebbles 
and  angular  pieces  of  stone  which  have  been  floated  by  ice  to  the 
places  where  they  now  occur  ;  but  no  such  coarse  materials  are  met 
with  in  the  plains  of  Egypt.     Above  and  below  the  first  cataract,  an- 
cient river  terraces  composed  of  fi uviatile  deposits  have  been  observed 
by  Dr.  Adams  and  others  at  various  elevations  above  the  present 
'  alluvial  plain  of  the  Nile.     In  these  old  river-formations — some  of 
,  which  are  30,  others  100,  and  others  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
river — fossil  shells,  identical  with  species  now  living  in  the  Nile,  have 
^  been  found.     The  probable  causes  of  such  alterations  in  the  level  of 
the  river,  and  the  successive  filling  up  and  re-excavation  of  the  same 
hydrographical  basin  at  difierent  periods,  will  be  presently  spoken 
of.     They  are  changes  of  a  kind  that  cannot  fail  to  result  from  great 
continental  movements  of  subsidence  and  upheaval,  such  as  we  may 
safely  assume  that  Egypt  has  undergone  in  the  post-tertiary  epoch, 
because  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  on  one  side,  and  the  great 
desert  of  the  Sahara  on  the  other,  have  been  converted  from  sea 
into  land  since  the  commencement  of  the  Post-pliocene  period. 

In  some  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  the  accumulation  of 
similar  loam,  called  in  Germany  'Moess,"  has  taken  place  on  an 
enormous  scale.     Its  colour  is  yellowish-grey,  and  very  homoge- 
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neous ;  and  Professor  Bischoff  has  ascertained,  bj  analysis,  that  it 
^agrees  in  composition  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile.     Although  for  tlie 
most  part  unstratified,  it  betrays  in  some  places  marks  of  stratifica- 
tion, especially  where  it  contains  calcareous  concretions,  or  in  its 
lower  part  where  it  rests  on    subjacent   gravel   and   sand   which 
alternate  with  each  other  near  the  junction.     About  a  sixth  part  of 
I  the  whole  mass  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  there  is  usually 
tan  intermixture  of  fine  quartzose  and  micaceous  sand. 

Although  this  loam  of  the  Rhine  is  unsolidified,  it  usually  termi- 
nates where  it  has  been  undermined  bv  running  water  in  a  vertical 
ciifE^  from  the  face  of  which  shells  of  terrestrial,  freshwater  and 
amphibious  mollusks  project  in  relief.  These  shells  do  not  imply 
the  permanent  sojourn  of  a  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  spot,  for  the 
most  aquatic  of  them,  the  Succinea,  inhabits  marshes  and  wet  grassy 
meadows.  The  Succinea  elongata,  (or  S,  oblonga,)  fig.  107.,  is  very 
characteristic  both  of  the  loess  of  the  Rhine  and  of  some  other 
European  river-loams. 

Among  the  land-shells  of  the  Rhenish  loess.  Helix  pleheia  and  Pupa 
muscorum  are  very  common. 

Fig.  107.  Fig.  108.  Fig.  109. 
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fyudnea  clongata.  Pupa  muscorum.  Helix  pkbeia. 

Both  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  shells  are  of  most  fragile  and 
delicate  structure,  and  yet  they  are  almost  invariably  perfect  and 
uninjured.  They  must  have  been  broken  to  pieces  had  they  been 
swept  along  by  a  violent  inundation.  Even  the  colour  of  some  of 
the  land-shells,  as  that  o^_Helix  nemoralis,  is  occasionally  preserved. 

I  observed  the  three  fossils  above  figured  in  the  upper  fluviatile 
loam  of  the  Saale,  near  Rudolstadt,  in  Thuringia,  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  11m,  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe.  I  have  also 
seen  loam  like  that  of  the  Rhine  at  the  Porta  Westphalica,  near 
Minden,  at  the  height  of  500  feet  above  the  river-plain  of  the  Weser, 
in  which  the  same  three  shells  were  conspicuous. 

If  in  some  places  mollusks  of  purely  aquatic  species  of  such 
genera  as  Lymnea,  Planorbis,  and  Paludina,  occur  near  the  base  of 
the  loess,  they  probably  indicate  ancient  ponds  and  lakes  marking 
the  course  of  old  deserted  river  channels,  which  were  afterwards 
silted  up. 

In  parts  of  the  valley_of  the  Rhine,  between  Bingen  and  Basle^^ 
thejjuviatile  loam  or  loess  now  under  consideration  is^everal  hundred 
feet  thick,  and  contains  here  and  there  throughout  that  thickness  land 
and  amphibious  shells.  As  it  is  seen  in  masses  fringing  both  sides  of 
the  great  plain,  and  as  occasionally  remnants  of  it  occur  in  the  centre 
of  the  valley,  forming  hills  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  it  seems 
necessary  to  suppose^  Brst^  a  time  when  it  slowly  accvimu\&t;e^\  fVl\i^i 
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secondly,  a  later  period,  when  large  portions  of  it  were  removed, 
or  when  the  original  valley,  which  had  been  partially  filled  up  with 
it,  was  re-excavated. 

Such  changes  may  have  been  brought  about  by  a  great  movement 
of  oscillation,  consisting  first  of  a  general  depression  of  the  land, 
and  then  of  a  gradual  re-elevation  of  the  same.  The  amount  of 
continental  depression  which  first  took  place  in  the  interior,  must 
be  imagined  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  region  near  the  sea,  in 
which  case  the  higher  part  of  the  great  valley  would  have  its  alluvial 
plain  gradually  raised  by  an  accumulation  of  sediment,  which  would 
only  cease  when  the  subsidence  of  the  land  was  at  an  end.  If  the 
direction  of  the  movement  was  then  reversed,  and,  during  the  re- 
elevation  of  the  continent,  the  inland  region  nearest  the  mountains 
should  rise  more  rapidly  than  that  near  the  coast,  the  river  would 
acquire  a  denuding  power  sufiicient  to  enable  it  to  sweep  away 
gradually  nearly  all  the  loam  and  gravel  with  which  parts  of  its 
basin  had  been  filled  up.  Terraces  and  hillocks  of  mud  and  sand 
would  then  alone  remain  to  attest  the  various  levels  at  which  the 
river  had  thrown  down  and  afterwards  removed  alluvial  matter. 

Post-pliocene  lake-terraces  in  Switzerland.  —  In  Switzerland  ter- 
races of  drift  are  found  at  different  levels  above  the  present  rivers 
and  lakes,  which  correspond  to  the  older  gravels  (Nos.  3  and 
4,  fig.  106.)  and  they  contain  the  remains  of  the  mammoth,  reindeer, 
and  other  mammalia,  many  of  them  extinct  or  no  longer  inhabitants 
of  Europe ;  together  with  shells,  all  of  them  of  species  still  living. 
Skirting  the  Lake  of  Geneva  are  the  deltas  of  numerous  torrents 
which  bring  down  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles  to  the  lake,  so  as  to  make 
)  annual  additions  to  the  littoral  accumulations.  '*  If,"  says  M.  Morlot, 
**  we  follow  up  the  course  of  any  of  these  streams  to  the  height  of 
150  feet  above  the  lake,  we  encounter  another  and  more  ancient 
delta,  about  ten  times  as  large,  evidently  the  monument  of  a  more 
protracted  period,  when  the  water  stood  forages  at  that  higher  level, 
and  when  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  differed  consider- 
ably from  that  now  established. 

One  of  the  deltas  of  transported  matter,  or,  as  M.  Morlot  styles 
them,  flattened  cones,  is  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tini^re,  a  torrent 
which  enters  the  lake  on  its  south  side,  near  Villeneuve.  Its  internal 
structure  has  been  laid  open  by  a  railway  cutting,  which  has  exposed 
to  view  three  layers  of  vegetable  soil,  each  of  which  has  once 
formed  the  surface  of  the  delta.  For  that  part  of  the  cone  which  is 
above  the  level  of  the  lake  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  vege- 
tation, as  are  generally  the  higher  and  unsubmerged  parts  of  all 
river  deltas.  The  uppermost  of  these  old  buried  soils,  about  five 
feet  deep  from  the  present  surface,  contained  Roman  tiles  and  a  coin  ; 
in  the  soil  next  below,  six  inches  thick  and  ten  feet  from  the  surface, 
were  found  pottery  and  instruments  of  the  bronze  epoch  ;  and  in 
the  third  soil,  which  was  half  a  foot  thick  and  nineteen  feet  deep, 
pottery,  pieces  of  charcoal,  bones,  and  a  human  skeleton  having  a 
BoiAUt  round,  and  very  thick  skull,  of  the  brachycephalous  type,  (fig. 
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104.,  p.  113.).  M.  Morlot  estimates  the  Roman  relics  as  about  seven- 
teen centuries  old,  those  of  the  bronze  age  between  3000  and  4000 
jears,  and  those  of  the  stone  period  from  5000  to  7000  years.  To 
the  entire  delta  he  ascribes  an  antiquity  of  about  10,000  years, 
while  he  conjectures  that  the  higher  cone  or  delta,  which  is  ten 
times  as  large,  may  have  taken  about  100,000  years  for  its  formation. 
It  contains,  as  above  stated,  the  remains  of  the  mammoth,  and  is 
probably  contemporaneous^  in  the  geological  sense  of  the  term,  with 
the  gravels  of  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  from  which  so  many  flint 
implements  of  an  antique  type  have  been  extracted.  The  above 
calculation  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  rude  approximation 
to  the  truth.  Ancient  as  are  the  upper  terraces  when  compared  to 
historical  times,  they  are  certainly  post-glacial,  or  more  modern  than 
the  glacial  period,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter.  In 
other  words,  the  Alpine  glaciers  had  already  shrunk  nearly  into 
their  present  contracted  limits  before  even  the  higher  deltas,  con- 
taining the  mammoth  bones,  were  formed. 

Upraued  marine  strata  with  pottery  in  Sardinia, —  The  most 
elevated  marine  strata  of  the  Post- pliocene  period  in  Europe,  in 
which  articles  of  human  workmanship  have  yet  been  noticed,  are 
those  observed  on  the  south  coast  of  Sardinia,  near  Cagliari,  so 
well  described  by  Count  Albert  de  la  Marmora.  They  consist  of  a^ 
J2£ecc]§^  containing  fragments  of  limestone  and  numerous  shells  of 
living  Mediterranean  species,  such  as  the  eatable  oyster  and  mussel, 
with  both  valves  united.  Among  these  shells,  pieces  of  pottery  of  a 
very  rude  kind  are  dispersed.  They  are  traceable  to  a  height  of 
300  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  vegetable  soil  covering  such  marine 
strata,  fragments  of  a  more  modern  or  Roman  pottery  have  been 
found.  There  are  also  in  the  rocks  of  the  same  district  numerous 
fissures  filled  with  breccia,  containing  the  remains  of  terrestrial 
quadrupeds,  some  of  them  of  extinct  species.  These  breccias, 
although  very  ancient,  as  shown  by  the  mammalian  bones,  are  more 
modem  than  the  marine  post-pliocene  strata  with  pottery  above- 
mentioned,  for  some  of  the  shells,  the  Mytilus  edulis  for  example, 
washed  out  of  the  older  formation,  have  been  mingled  in  the  fissures 
with  bones  of  the  extinct  quadrupeds.* 

There  are  examples  in  Europe  of  marine  strata  characterized  in 
like  manner  by  embedded  shells  of  living  species  which  reach  eleva- 
tions far  exceeding  those  of  Cagliari,  but  in  which  no  human  bones 
or  works  of  art  have  yet  been  discovered. 

CAVERN   DEPOSITS   CONTAINING   HUMAN   REMAINS  AND  BONES   OF 

EXTINCT    ANIMALS. 

In  England,  and  in  almost  all  countries  where  limestone  rocks 
abound,  caverns  are  found,  usually  consisting  of  cavities  of  large 
dimensions,   connected  together  by  low,  narrow,   and    sometimes 

*  LjreU*B  Aatiqaity  of  Man,  p.  177. 
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tortuous  galleries  or  tunnels.  These  subterranean  vaults  are  usuallj 
filled  in  part  with  mud,  pebbles,  and  breccia,  in  which  bones  occur 
belonging  to  the  same  assemblage  of  animals  as  those  characterizing 
the  post-pliocene  alluvia  above  described.  Some  of  these  bones  are 
referable  to  extinct  and  others  to  living  species,  and  they  are  occa- 
sionally intermingled,  as  in  the  valley  gravels,  with  implements  of 
one  or  other  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  stone  age,  and  these  are 
not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  human  bones,  which  are  much 
more  common  in  cavern  deposits  than  in  valley  alluvium. 

Each  suite  of  caverns,  and  the  passages  by  which  they  communi- 
cate the  one  with  the  other,  afford  memorials  to  the  geologist  of  at 
least  three  successive  phases  through  which  the  physical  geography 
of  the  country  where  they  occur  must  have  passed.    First,  there  was 
I  a  period  when  limestone  rocks  were  dissolved  on  a  great  scale,  and 
l^when  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  carried  out  gradually  by  springs 
f  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  ;   secondly,  an  era  when  engulfed 
V  rivers  or  occasional  floods  swept  organic  and  inorganic  debris  into 
the  subterranean  hollows  previously  formed  ;  and  thirdly,  there  were 
[  such  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  region  as  caused  the  en- 
"gulfed   rivers  to  be  turned  into  new  channels,  and  springs  to  be 
dried  up,  after  which   the   cave-mud,    breccia,    gravel,  and  Ibssil 
bones  would  bear  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the  existincr  drainage 
of  the  country  as  the  older  valley  drifts  with  their  extinct  mam- 
malian remains  and  works  of  art  bear  to  the  present  rivers  and 
alluvial  plains. 

In  the  first  of  the  periods  above  supposed  the  operations  are  en- 
tirely subterranean.  We  know  that  in  every  limestone  district  the 
rain  water  is  soft  or  free  from  earthy  ingredients  when  it  falls  upon 
the  soil,  and  when  it  enters  the  rocks  below,  whereas  it  is  hard^ 
or  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  when  it  issues  again  to  the  sur- 
face in  springs,  which,  by  failing  after  long  droughts,  and  by  in- 
creasing in  volume  after  rainy  seasons,  betray  their  dependence  for 
a  supply  of  water  on  atmospheric  sources.  The  rain  derives  some 
of  its  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  but  much  more  from  the  decay  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  which  it  percolates,  and  by  the  excess 
of  this  acid,  limestone  is  dissolved,  and  the  water  becomes  charged 
<  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  mass  of  solid  matter  silently  and  un- 
ceasingly subtracted  in  this  way  from  the  rocks  in  every  century  is 
considerable,  and  must  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years  be  so  vast 
that  the  space  it  once  occupied  may  well  be  expressed  by  a  long  suite 
of  caverns.  The  varying  size  and  shape  of  these  will  be  determined 
by  innumerable  local  accidents,  such  as  the  direction  of  pre-existing 
rents  and  faults,  or  the  unequal  purity  and  consequent  solubility  of 
the  limestone  in  different  strata,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
stratum. 

If  there  be  a  series  of  convulsions  and  movements  of  upheaval  and 
depression,  during  which  old  valleys  are  gradually  deepened  and 
widened,  or  new  ones  formed,  accompanied  by  the  rending  of  rocks 
in  many  places,  the  surface  drainage  may  in  time  be  so  altered  that 
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streams  sweeping  along  angular  and  rounded  stones  maj  break  into 
cavities  once  having  no  such  connexion  with  the  surface.  Such 
streams  maj  introduce  fine  mud,  or  ang\ilar  and  rounded  pebbles 
and  land~shells»  with  portions  of  skeletons  of  various  quadrupeds,  or 
of  man,  together  with  fragments  of  works  of  art,  and  fill  up  a  large 
part  of  the  underground  rents,  galleries,  and  chambers  with  hetero- 
geneous materials.  The  whole  of  these  may  sometimes  be  united 
into  solid  breccias  and  conglomerates  bj  stalactitic  infiltrations. 

In  the  descriptions  given  of  violent  earthquakes  we  read  of  the 
sadden  appearance  of  new  fissures  several  feet  wide,  often  of  great 
depth,  and  some  of  which  remain  permanently  open.  Wild  animals 
chased  by  beasts  of  prey  fall  into  such  natural  pit-falls ;  the  pursued 
and  the  pursuer  perishing  together.  Their  bones,  during  the  slow 
decay  of  the  carcase,  may  be  carried  separately  into  subterranean 
vaults,  or  many  of  them  still  bound  together  by  ligaments  ;  even 
entire  skeletons  may  sometimes  be  washed  into  caves  and  be  there 
preserved. 

The  quarrying  away  of  large  masses  of  Carboniferous  and  Devo- 
nian limestone,  near  Li^ge,  in  Belgium,  has  afforded  the  geologist 
magnificent  sections  of  some  of  these  caverns,  and  the  former  com- 
munication of  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  rocks  with  Ithe  old  sur- 
face of  the  country  by  means  of  vertical  or  oblique  fissures,  has  been 
demonstrated  in  places  where  it  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
suspected,  so  completely  have  the  upper  extremities  of  these  fissures 
been  concealed  by  superficial  drift,  while  their  lower  ends,  which 
extended  into  the  roofs  of  the  caves,  are  masked  by  stalactitic 
incrustations. 

The  origin  of  the  stalactite  is  thus  explained  by  the  eminent 
chemist  Liebig.  On  the  surface  of  Franconia,  where  the  limestone 
abounds  in  caverns,  is  a  fertile  soil,  in  which  vegetable  matter  is 
continually  decaying.  This  mould  or  humus,  being  acted  on  by 
moisture  and  air,  evolves  carbonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  rain. 
The  rain  water,  thus  impregnated,  permeates  the  porous  limestone, 
dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  afterwards,  when  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  evaporates  in  the  caverns,  parts  with  the  calcareous  matter,  and 
forms  stalactite.  Even  while  caverns  are  still  liable  to  be  occa- 
sionally fiooded  such  calcareous  incrustations  accumulate,  but  it  is 
generally  when  they  are  no  longer  in  the  line  of  drainage  that  a 
solid  fioor  of  hard  stalagmite  is  formed  on  the  bottom.  On  the 
whole,  the  circumstances  under  which  an  organic  body  is  usually 
introduced  into  a  cave  are  far  more  favourable  to  its  preservation 
than  those  which  accompany  its  envelopment  in  valley-alluvium ; 
for  where  the  mud  or  stenes  are  connected  together  by  carbonate  of 
lime,  the  free  percolation  of  water,  and  consequent  decay  and  re- 
moval of  the  bones  or  shells,  are  arrested. 

The  late  Dr.  Schmerling  examined  forty  caves  near  Li^ge,  and 
found  in  all  of  them  the  remains  of  the  same  fauna,  comprising 
the  mammoth,  tichorhine  rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  cave-hyaena,  cave- 
lion,  and  many  others,  some  of  extinct  and  some  o^  living  ^^^^K^^^ 
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and  in  all  of  them  flint  implements.  In  four  or  five  caves  onlj  parts 
of  human  skeletons  were  met  with,  comprising  sometimes  skulls  with 
a  few  other  bones,  sometimes  nearly  every  part  of  the  skeleton  except 
the  skulL  In  one  of  the  caves,  that  of  Engihoul,  where  Schmerling 
had  found  the  i*emains  of  at  least  three  human  individuals^  they  were 
mingled  in  such  a  manner  with  bones  of  extinct  mammalia,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  his  mind  of  man  having  coexisted  with  them. 

In  1860,  Professor  Malaise,  of  Li^ge,  explored  with  me  this  same 
cave  of  Engihoul,  and  beneath  a  hard  floor  of  stalagmite  we  found 
mud  full  of  the  bones  of  extinct  and  living  animals,  such  as  Schmer- 
ling had  described,  and  my  companion  persevering  in  his  researches 
after  I  had  returned  to  England,  extracted  from  the  same  deposit 
two  human  lower  jaw-bones  retaining  their  teeth.  The  skulls  from 
these  Belgian  caverns  display  no  marked  deviation  from  the  normal 
European  type  of  the  present  day.  One  of  them,  for  example, 
'\  obtained  by  Schmerling  from  the  Engis  cave,  situated  on  the  left 
^  bank  of  the  Meuse,  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Li^ge,  and  agrees  with  the  long-headed  type  (flg.  105., 
p.  113.),  and  not  with  the  short  round  form  which  seems,  in  Scan- 
dinavia at  least,  to  have  been  the  more  ancient  of  the  two. 

The  careful  investigations  carried  on  by  Dr.  Falconer,  Mr. 
Pengelly,  and  others,  in  the  Brixham  cave  near  Torquay,  in  1858,  de- 
monstrated that  flint  knives  were  there  embedded  in  such  a  manner 
in  loam  underlying  a  floor  of  stalagmite  as  to  prove  that  man  had 
been  an  inhabitant  of  tjhat  region  when  the  cave-bear  and  other 
members  of  the  ancient  post-pliocene  fauna  were  also  in  existence* 

The  certainty  of  the  data  on  which  this  conclusion  was  founded 
had  no  small  influence  in  inducing  many  English  and  French  geolo- 
gists to  appreciate  more  justly  the  opinion  at  whieh  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  had  arrived  after  his  researches  at  Abbeville  before  men- 
tioned, which  were  still  regarded  by  the  scientific  public  in  general 
with  scepticism  and  suspicion. 

The  absence  of  gnawed  bones  had  led  Dr.  Schmerling  to  infer 
that  none  of  the  Belgian  caves  which  he  explored  had  served  as  the 
dens  of  wild  beasts  ;  but  there  are  many  caves  in  Germany  and  Elng- 
Innd  which  have  certainly  been  so  inhabited,,  especially  by  the 
extinct  hyaena  and  bear. 

A  fine  example  of  a  hyena's  den  was  afforded  by  the  cave  of 
Kirkdale,  so  well  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Buckland  in  his  RdiguiiB 
DiluvianiB.  In  that  cave,  about  twenty-five  miles  NNE.  of  York, 
the  remains  of  about  300  hysnas,  belonging  to  individuals  of  every 
age,  were  detected.  The  species  (Hyi^na  spel^a)  is  extinct,  and 
was  larger  than  the  fierce  JIt/cena  crocuta  of  South  Africa,  which  it 
most  resembled.  Dr.  Buckland,  after  carefully  examining  the  spot, 
proved  that  the  hyaenas  must  have  lived  there  ;  a  fact  attested  by 
the  quantity  of  their  dung,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  living  hyaena, 
is  of  nearly  the  same  composition  as  bone,  and  almost  as  durable.  In 
the  cave  were  found  the  remains  of  the  ox,  young  elephant,  hippo- 
pothmuB,  rhinoceros^  horse,  bear,  wolf,  hare,  water-rat,  and  several 
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birds.  All  the  bones  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  broken 
and  gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  the  hjaenas ;  and  thej  occur  confusedly 
mixed  in  loam  or  mud,  or  dispersed  through  a  crust  of  stalagmite 
which  covers  it  In  these  and  many  other  cases  it  is  supposed  that 
portions  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds  have  been  dragged  into  caverns 
by  beasts  of  prey,  and  have  served  as  their  food — an  opinion  quite 
consistent  with  the  known  habits  of  the  living  hyeena. 

Reindeer  period  in  South  of  France, — In  the  larger  number  of 
the  caves  of  Europe,  as  for  example  in  those  of  England,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  many  parts  of  France,  the  animal  remains  agree 
specifieaJly  with  the  fauna  of  the  oldest  division  of  the  age  of  stone, 
or  that  to  which  belongs  the  drift  of  Amiens  and  Abbeville  already 
mentioned,  containing  flint  implements  of  a  very  antique  type.  But 
there  are  some  caves  in  the  departments  of  Dordogne,  Aude,  and 
other  parts  of  the  South  of  France,  which  are  believed  byM.  Lartet 
to  be  of  intermediate  date  between  that  ancient  division  of  the  stone 
age  and  the  more  modern  one  which  is  represented  by  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings.  To  this  intermediate  era  M.  Lartet  gave,  in  1863, 
the  name  of  the  *'  reindeer  period,"  because  vast  quantities  of  the 
bones  and  horns  of  that  deer  have  been  met  with  in  those  French 
caverns.  In  some  cases  separate  plates  of  molars  of  the  mam- 
moth, and  several  teeth  of  the  great  Irish  deer,  Cervus  Megaceros^ 
have  been  found  mixed  up  with  cut  and  carved  bones  of 
reindeer;  but  whether  these  extinct  quadrupeds  were  really  con- 
temporaneous at  the  era  in  question  with  man  and  the  reindeer,  is 
not  yet  clearly  made  out.  Although  the  mammalian  fauna  con- 
sists of  living  species,  the  presence  of  the  reindeer,  marmot,  and 
some  other  northern  animals,  seems  to  imply  a  colder  climate  than 
that  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  in  which  no  remains  of  reindeer 
have  as  yet  been  discovered.  The  absence  of  these  in  the  old  la- 
custrine habitations  of  Switzerland  is  the  more  significant,  because 
in  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  namely,  that 
of  Mont  Sal^ve,  bones  of  the  reindeer  occur  with  flint  implements 
similar  to  those  of  the  caverns  of  Dordogne  and  Perigord. 

The  state  of  the  arts,  as  exemplified  by  the  instruments  found  in 
these  caverns  of  the  reindeer  period,  is  somewhat  more  advanced 
than  that  which  characterises  the  tools  of  the  Amiens  drift,  but  is 
nevertheless  more  rude  than  that  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings.  No 
metallic  articles  occur,  and  the  stone  hatchets  are  not  ground  after 
the  fashion  of  celts  ;  but  some  of  the  bones  are  artistically  carved, 
so  as  to  represent  animals ;  and  the  needles  of  bone  are  shaped  in 
a  workmanlike  style,  having  their  eyes  drilled  with  consummate 
,  skill. 

Australian  cave-breccias. — Ossiferous  breccias  are  not  confined  to 
Europe,  but  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  those  discovered  in 
fissures  and  caverns  in  Australia  correspond  closely  in  character 
with  what  has  been  called  the  bony  breccia  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  which  the  fragments  of  bone  and  rock  are  firmly  bound  together 
by  a  red  ochreous  cement. 
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Some  of  tlieie  caves  were  eKamined  by  the  late  Sir  T.  Mitchell  in 
the  Wellington  Valley,  about  210  miles  west  of  Sidney,  on  the  river 
Bell,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  MacquHrie,  and  on  the 
Macquarie  itself.  The  caverns  often  brunch  off  in  different  direc- 
tions through  the  rock,  widening  and  contracting  their  dimensions, 
and  the  roofs  and  floors  are  covered  with  stalactite.     The  bones  are 

I  often  broken,  hut  do  not  seem  to  be  water-worn.  In  some  places 
they  lie  embedded  in  loose  earth,  but  they  are  usually  included  in  a 

i  breccia. 


The  remains  found  most  abondBntly  are  those  of  the  kangaroo, 
.  of  which  there  are  four  species,  besides  which  the  genera  Hgpti- 
prymnus,  Phalangista,  PhaKolomyi,  and  Dan/itrvs,  occur.  There 
are  also  bones,  formerly  conjectured  by  some  osteologists  to  belong 
to  the  hippopotamus,  and  by  others  to  the  dugong,  but  which  are 
now  referred  by  Mr.  Owen  to  a  marsupial  genus,  allied  to  the 
fFombat. 


Fl»  111. 


In  the  fossils  above  enumerated,  several  species 
the  largest  living  ones  of  the  same  genera  now  known  in  Australia. 
The  preceding  figure  of  the  right  side  of  a  lower  jaw  of  a  kangaroo 


larger  than 

Australia 
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(Maeropus  ailax,  Owen)will  nt  once  be  seen  to  ejceeed  in  mogaitude 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  largest  living  kangaroo,  which  ia 
represented  in  fig.  111.  In  both  these  specimens  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  jaw  has  been  broken  open,  so  as  to  show  the  permanent 
false  molar  (a,  fig.  110.)  concealed  in  the  socket  From  the  fact  of 
this  molar  not  having  been  cut,  we  learn  that  the  individual  was 
young,  Hnd  had  not  shed  its  first  teeth.  In  fig.  1 12.  a 
front  tooth  of  the  same  species  of  kangaroo  is  repre- 
sented. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  all  these  extinct  qno* 

I  drupeds  of  Australia  belong  to  the  marsupial  family, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  referable  to  the  same 
peculiar  type  of  organizatiou  which  now  distinguishes 

I     the  Australian  mammalia  from  those  of  other  porta  of 

'_  the  globe.     This  fact  is  one  of  many  pointing  to  a    ' 
general  law  deducible  from  the  fossil  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  animals  of  times  immediately  antecedent 
to  our  own,   namely,  that  the  present  geographical 

j    distribution  of  organic  fornu  datos  back  to  a  period 

nnterior  to  the  origin  of  existing  tpeciet;  in  other     incii.Tni  Ma- 
wordB,  the  limitation  of  particular  genera  or  families 
of  quadrupeds,  mollusca,  &c.,  to  certain  existing  provinces  of  laud 
and  sea,  began  before  the  larger  part  of  the  species  now  contempo- 
rary  with  man  had  been  introduced  into  the  earth. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  excellent  "  History  of  British  Fossil  Mam- 
mals," has  called  attention  to  this  law,  remarking  that  the  fossil 
quadrupeds  of  Europe  and  Asia  differ  from  those  of  Australia  or 
South  America.  We  do  not  find,  for  example,  in  the  Europso- 
Asiatic  province  fossil  kangaroos  or  armadillos,  but  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  horse,  bear,  hyoino,  beaver,  hare,  mole,  and  others,  which 
still  churacterise  the  same  continent. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  Pampas  of  South  America  the  skeletons  of 

f  Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Glyptodon,  Mylodon,  Toxodon,  Macrau- 
chenia,  and  other  extinct  forms,  are  analogous  to  the  living  sloth, 
armadillo,  cavy,  capybora,  and  llama.  The  fossil  quadruraana,  also 
associated  with  some  of  these  forms  in  the  Brazilian  caves,  be- 
long to  the  Platyrrhine  family  of  monkeys,  now  peculior  to  South 
America.  That  the  extinct  fauna  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  was 
very  modem  has  been  shown  by  its  relation  to  deposits  of  marina 
i^hells,  agreeing  with  thoHe  now  inhabiting  the  Atlantic  ;  and  when 
in  Georgia  in  1845,  I  ascertained  that  the  Megatherium,  Mylodon. 
Equu3  curvidens,  and  other  quadrupeds  allied  to  the  Pampean  type, 
collected  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Couper,  were  posterior  in  date  to  beds 
containing  marine  shells  belonging  to  forty-five  recent  species  of  the 
neighbouring  sea. 

There  are  indeed  some  cosmopolite  genera,  such  as  the  Mastodon 
(a  genus  of  the  elephant  family)  and  the  horse,  which  were  simul- 
luneously  represented  by  different  fossil  species  in  Europe,  Korth 
America,  and  South  America;  but  these  tew  exceptions  can  by  no 
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means  invalidate  the  rule  which  has  been  thus  expressed  bj  Professor 
Owen,  that  in  ^*the  highest  organized  class  of  animals  the  same 
forms  were  restricted  to  the  same  great  provinces  at  the  Pliocene 
periods  (and  we  may  add  Post-pliocene)  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day." 

However  modern,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  we  may  consider 
the  Newer  Pliocene  and  Post-pliocene  epochs,  it  is  evident  that 
causes  more  general  and  powerful  than  the  intervention  of  man 
have  occasioned  the  disappearance  of  the  ancient  fauna  from  so 
many  extensive  regions.  Not  a  few  of  the  species  had  a  wide  range ; 
the  same  Megatherium,  for  instance,  extended  from  Patagonia  and 
the  river  Plata  in  South  America,  between  latitudes  31°  and  39^ 
south,  to  corresponding  latitudes  in  North  America^  the  same  animal 
being  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  intermediate  country  of  Brazil, 
where  its  fossil  remains  have  been  met  with  in  caves.  The  mammoth 
{Elephas  primigenius)  has  been  likewise  found  fossil  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  again  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  from  Siberia  to  the  south 
of  Europe.  If  it  be  objected  that,  notwithstanding  the  adaptation 
of  such  quadrupeds  to  a  variety  of  climates  and  geographical  con- 
ditions, their  great  size  exposed  them  to  extermination  by  the  first 
hunter  tribes,  we  may  observe  that  the  investigations  of  Lund  and 
Clausen  in  the  ossiferous  limestone  caves  of  Brazil  have  demon- 
strated that  these  large  mammalia  were  associated  with  a  great 
many  smaller  quadrupeds,  some  of  them  as  diminutive  as  field-mice, 
which  have  all  died  out  together,  while  the  land-shells  formerly 
their  contemporaries  still  continue  to  exist  in  the  same  countries. 
As  we  may  feel  assured  that  these  minute  quadrupeds  could  never 
have  been  extirpated  by  man,  especially  in  a  country  so  thinly 
peopled  as  Brazil,  so  we  may  conclude  that  all  the  species,  small  and 
great,  have  been  annihilated  one  after  the  other,  in  the  course  oF 
indefinite  ages,  by  those  changes  of  circumstances  in  the  organic 
and  inorganic  world  which  are  always  in  progress,  and  are  capable 
in  the  course  of  time  of  greatly  modifying  the  physical  geography, 
climate,  and  all  other  conditions  on  which  the  continuance  upon  the 
earth  of  any  living  being  must  depend.* 

The  law  of  geographical  relationship  above  alluded  to,  between 
the  living  vertebrata  of  every  great  zoological  province  and  the 
fossils  of  the  period  Immediately  antecedent,  even  where  the  fossil 
species  are  extinct,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mammalia.  New 
2^aland,  when  first  examined  by  Europeans,  was  found  to  contain 
no  indigenous  land  quadrupeds,  no  kangaroos,  or  opossums,  like 
Australia ;  but  a  wingless  bird  abounded  there,  the  smallest  living 
representative  of  the  ostrich  family,  called  the  Kiwi  by  the  natives 
(^Apteryx).  In  the  fossils  of  the  Post-pliocene  period  in  this  same 
island,  there  is  the  like  absence  of  kangaroos,  opossums,  wombats, 
and  the  rest ;  but  in  their  place  a  prodigious  number  of  well-pre- 
served specimens  of  gigantic  birds  of  the  struthious  order,  called  by 

*  See  Friociples  of  Geology,  chaps.  xlL  to  xUy. 
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Owen  Dinomis  and  Palaptert/x,  which  are  entombed  In  superficial 
deposits.  These  genera  comprehended  many  species^  some  of  which 
were  four,  some  seven,  others  nine,  and  others  eleven  feet  in  height ! 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  any  contemporary  mammalia  shared  the 
land  with  this  population  of  gigantic  feathered  bipeds. 

Mr.  Darwin,  when  describing  the  recent  and  fossil  mammalia  of 
South  America,  has  dwelt  much  on  the  wonderful  relationship  of  the 
extinct  to  the  living  types  in  that  part  of  the  world,  inferring  from 
such  geographical  phenomena  that  the  existing  species  are  all  re- 
lated to  the  extinct  ones  which  preceded  them  by  a  bond  of  common 
descent. 

The  late  able  naturalist,  Edward  Forbes,  had  declared  in  1846  his 
conviction  that,  not  only  the  great  extinct  deer,  Cervus  megaceros, 
but  also  the  mammoth,  and  other  lost  pachyderms  and  carnivora, 
lived  in  Britain  after  the  extreme  cold  of  the  glacial  period  had 
passed  away.*  More  recent  observations  by  Mr.  Prestwich  and  Dr. 
Falconer,  on  the  fossil  contents  of  the  drift  and  cave  deposits  of 
England,  have  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  have  also  proved  that  a 
larger  number  of  the  lost  species  than  Forbes  probably  suspected 
were  posterior  in  date  to  the  submergence  of  central  England  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  glacial  sea — an  event  which  will  be  spoken  of  in 
the  twelfth  chapter.  Mr.  Prestwich  has  pointed  out  that  there  are 
some  contortions  of  the  strata  in  the  higher  level  gravels  of  the  Seine 
and  Somme  which  indicate  ice-action,  such  as  might  be  caused  by 
the  freezing  over  of  the  rivers  in  winter,  as  now  happens  in  corres- 
ponding latitudes  in  Canada.  As  these  higher-level  gravels,  which 
contain  human  implements  mingled  with  remains  of  extinct  mam- 
malia, approach  in  age  to  the  glacial  period  in  proportion  as  they 
recede  to  a  greater  distance  from  our  time,  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  discover  in  them  some  indications  of  a  colder  climate.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  addition  to  the  disturbed  stratification,  a  phenomenon 
to  which  I  shall  again  allude  in  the  sequel,  p.  lo5.,  the  large  dimen- 
sions of  many  angular  fragments  of  rock  buried  in  the  higher  gravel, 
and  which  have  been  transported  from  great  distances  in  the  same 
bjdrographical  basins,  afford  corroborative  indications  of  ice-action. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  character  of  the  fluviatile  and  land- 
shells  of  the  same  post-pliocene  drifts  also  implies  a  colder  climate, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  generally  of  the  same  species  as  those 
now  inhabiting  the  same  districts,  but  most  of  them  have  now  so 
wide  a  northward  range  into  Norway  and  Finland,  that  they  may 
perhaps  have  flourished  when  the  cold,  especially  in  winter,  was 
greater  than  now.  But  when  we  contemplate  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence as  to  climate  derived  from  a  wide  area  in  Europe,  we  find  it 
to  be  very  conflicting,  owing  possibly  to  post-glacial  fluctuations  in 
temperature,  occasioning  the  migrations  of  quadrupeds  from  north 
to  south  and  from  south  to  north,  during  different  seasons  of  the 

*  Memoirs  of  Geol.  Survey,  pp.  394.  397. 
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same  year,  or  during  successive  stages  of  the  same  era.  The  rein- 
deer and  the  musk-buffalo,  Buhalus  moschatus,  are  well  known  as 
living  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  they  both  occur  fossil 
in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  in  that  of  the  Avon,  near  Batheaston, 
as  well  as  in  the  drift  of  the  valley  of  the  Oise,  a  tributary  of  the 
Seine.  The  same  buffalo  has  also  been  met  with  in  the  post-pliocene 
drift  of  North  Germany,  at  the  gates  of  Berlin,  where,  as  in  England, 
it  accompanied  the  mammoth,  Elephas  primigeniuSy  and  the  two- 
horned^  or  woolly  rhinoceros,  R,  tichorhinus.  The  last-mentioned 
mammalia  were  both  of  them  found  by  Pallas  preserved  with  their 
flesh  in  the  frozen  gravel  of  Siberia,  and  they  have  also  been  met 
with  in  the  drift  of  North  Grermany,  near  Quedlinburg,  associated 
with  the  Norwegian  lemming,  Myodes  lemmus,  and  another  species 
of  the  same  family,  called  by  Pallas  Myodes  torquatus  (by  Hensel 
Jjiisothermus  torquatus),  a  still  more  Arctic  quadruped,  for  it  was 
observed  by  Parry  in  lat.  82®  N.,  and  is  said  never  to  stray  farther 
south  than  the  northern  borders  of  the  woody  region. 

No  instance  has  yet  occurred  in  North  Germany  of  the  associa- 
tion of  these  lemmings,  reindeer,  and  musk-buffalos,  with  the  hippo- 
potamus. When  the  latter  genus  occurs  in  England,  it  is  usually 
accompanied  by  Elephas  antiquus,  and  Rhinoceros  hemitoechos  (Yale), 
or  sometimes  with  R/iinoceros  leptorhinus, 
\  At  Gray's  Thurrock,  in  Essex,  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the 
Thames,  where  the  three  pachyderms  last  enumerated  are  found 
together,  a  fossil  shell,  Cyrena  Jiuminalis,  is  abundant,  which  no 
<  longer  lives  in  any  European  river,  but  still  inhabits  the  Nile  and 
I  parts  of  Asia.  With  it,  in  the  same  sand  and  gravel,  the  Unio 
liitoralis  occurs,  now  extinct  in  Britain,  but  still  living  in  the  Seine 
and  Loire  in  France.  It  may  be  contended  that  when  the  Cyrena 
Jiuminalis  abounded  in  the  Thames,  the  hippopotamus  may  have 
been  suited  to  the  same  climate,  just  as  the  same  moUusk  and  the 
living  hippopotamus  now  coexist  in  the  Nile.  We  may  doubtless 
imagine  that  during  the  countless  centuries  which  may  have  passed 
away  since  the  glacial  epoch,  there  have  been  oscillations  of  tempe- 
rature, in  the  course  of  which  certain  members  of  a  more  southern 
fauna  migrated  northwards,  and  then  retreated  again  when  a  suc- 
cession of  less  genial  seasons  prevailed,  while  other  migrations  in  an 
opposite  dii^ction  took  place  whenever  there  was  a  change  from  a 
warmer  to  a  colder  climate. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Somme  the  rude  flint  tools  before  mentioned, 
page  116.,  have  been  found  at  Menchecourt,  near  Abbeville,  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cyrena  Jluminalis,  and  with  the  Hippopotamus 
major.  These  were  met  with  in  the  lower  level  post-pliocene 
gravel,  and  may  be  referable,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  suggested,  to  a 
period  when  the  climate  was  somewhat  warmer  than  that  of  the 
higher  level  drift  of  this  same  valley.  It  is  in  that  higher  and  older 
drift  at  St.  Acheul,  near  Amiens,  that  flint  implements  have  been 
found  in  the  greatest  number,  together  with  the  bones  of  the  elephant 
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and  other  post-pliocene  quadrupeds,  so  that  man  must  have  existed 
through  several  successive  phases  of  the  geography  and  climate  of 
that  region  in  prehistoric  times. 

In  1863,  several  individuals  of  the  Greenland  lemming,  and 
several  of  a  new  species  of  Spermophilus,  an  arctic  type  allied  to 
the  marmot,  were  found  by  Dr.  Blackmore  in  the  ancient  alluvium 
of  the  Wiley  near  Salisbury,  in  lower  level  drift,  rising  about  thirty 
feet  above  the  present  water  meadows.  They  were  associated  with  the 
mammoth,  tichorine  rhinoceros,  cave  hysena,  reindeer,  and  many  other 
manfmaiia,  probably  suited,  like  them,  to  a  cold  climate.  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  occurs  a  higher  level  gravel,  ninety  feet  above  the 
WUey,from  which  flint  implements,  much  rolled  and  resembling  some 
of  those  at  Amiens,  have  been  obtained.  After  examining  the  spot, 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Blackmore,  that  these  flint  tools,  and  the  gravel 
in  which  they  are  embedded,  are  older  than  the  deposits  containing 
the  extinct  mammalia,  so  that  in  this  instance  we  cannot  suppose, 
as  in  the  case  of  Menchecourt  above  alluded  to,  that  the  fossils  of 
the  more  modern  or  lower  level  deposit  indicate  a  more  genial 
climate. 

Nearly  all  the  known  post-pliocene  quadrupeds  have  now  been 
found  either  in  valley  drifts  or  cave  deposits  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent,  accompanying  flint  knives  or  hatchets  in  such  a  way  as 
to  imply  the  co-existence  of  the  same  mammalia  with  man.  The 
antiquity,  therefore,  of  the  human  race  may  be  inferred  from  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  several  independent  classes  of  geological 
facts.  In  the  first  place,  the  disappearance  of  many  wild  animals 
from  a  large  continent,  even  where  man  has  been  an  active  agent  of 
extermination,  must  always  require  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  for 
its  accomplishment ;  indeed,  before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  it  is 
hard  to  say  how  many  centuries  it  would  take  to  bring  about  such 
utter  extirpation.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  species  be- 
came extinct  after  man  was  a  denizen  of  the  earth,  and  before  the 
Danish  shell-mounds  were  formed,  or  the  oldest  of  the  Swiss  lake- 
dwellings  constructed.  Secondly,  thousands  of  years  must  have 
been  required  to  enable  rivers  to  deepen  and  widen  their  valleys,  and 
to  grind  down  fragments  of  rock  into  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles,  on  such 
a  scale  as  to  produce  the  old  valley  gravels,  both  higher  and  lower, 
containing  fiint  implements  and  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia. 
Thirdly,  much  time  is  also  demanded  to  enable  springs  and  engulfed 
rivers  to  change  their  courses,  and  for  caves  which  once  lay  in  the 
line  of  a  great  subterranean  drainage  to  become  dry,  and  to  have 
their  floors  encrusted  over  with  a  hard  covering  of  stalagmite. 
Lastly,  ages  must  have  been  required  to  bring  about  such  a  change 
in  the  climate  of  a  wide  region  as  to  cause  the  winters  to  be  less  severe, 
and  the  geographical  distribution  of  certain  species  of  mammalia  and 
land  and  freshwater  shells  to  vary.  The  length  of  the  historical 
epoch,  even  if  assumed  to  be  3000  or  4000  years,  does  not  furnish  us 
with  any  appreciable  measure  for  calculating  the  number  of  centuries 
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which  would  suffice  for  such  a  eeriea  of  changes,  which  are  bj' 
no  means  of  a  local  character,  but  have  already  been  traced  fi-otn 
England  ami  the  North-west  of  France  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 

Relative  longevity  of  specie*  in  the  mammalia  and  ieslaeea.  — 
I  called  attention  in  1830*  to  the  fact  which  had  not  at  that  time 
attracted  notice,  that  the  association  in  the  post-pliocene  deposits  of 
shells,  exclusively  of  living  species,  with  many  extinct  quadrupeds, 
betokened  a  longevity  of  species  in  the  testacea  far  exceeding  that 
in  the  mammalia.  Subsequent  researches  seem  to  show  that  this 
greater  duration  of  the  same  specific  forms  in  the  class  moUusca  is 
dependent  on  a  still  more  general  low,  namely,  that  the  lower  the 
grade  of  animals,  or  the  greater  the  simplicity  of  their  structure,  the 
more  persistent  are  they  in  general  in  their  specific  characters 
throughout  vast  periods  of  time.  Not  only  have  the  invertebrata, 
as  shown  by  geological  data,  altered  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  the 
vertebrata,  hut  if  we  take  one  of  the  classes  of  the  former,  as  for 
example  the  mollusca,  we  find  those  of  more  simple  structure  to  have 
varied  at  a  slower  rate  than  those  of  a  higher  and  more  complex 
organisation  ;  the  brachiopoda,  for  example,  more  slowly  than  the 
lamel  11  branchiate  bivalves,  while  the  latter  have  been  more  persistent 
than  the  univalves,  whether  gasteropoda  or  cephalopoda.  In  like 
manner  the  specific  identity  of  the  characters  of  the  foraminitera 
which  are  among  the  lowest  types  of  the  invertebrata  has  outlasted 
that  of  the  mollusca  in  an  equally  decided  manner. 

Teelk  of  post-pliocene  mammalia.  —  To  those  who  have  never 


Flf.  lit  a. 


studied  comparative  anatomy,  it  may  seem  scarcely  credible  that  a 
single  bone  taken  from  any  part  of  the  skeleton  may  enable  a  skilful 
osteologist  to  distinguish,  in  many  cases,  the  genus,  and  sometimes 

.  *  Frinciplei  of  GwIo^t,  tit  ed.  toL  iii.  p.  UO. 
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the  speciea,  of  quadruped  to  which  it  belonged.  Although  few  geo- 
logists can  aspire  to  such  knowledge,  which  must  be  the  result  of 
long  practice  and  study,  they  will  nevertheless  derive  great  advan- 
tage from  learning,  what  is  comparatively  an  easy  task,  to  distinguish 
the  principal  divisions  of  the  mammalia  by  the  forms  and  characters 
of  their  teeth. 

The  annexed  figures  represent  the  teeth  of  some  of  the  more 
common  species  and  genera  found  in  alluvial  and  cavern  deposits. 
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On  comparing  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  corresponding  molars 
of  the  three  species  of  elephants,  figs.  112  a,  113, 114.,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  folds  of  enamel  are  most  numerous  in  the  mammotli,  fewer 
and  wider,  or  more  open,  in  E.  anti^us ;  and  most  open  and  fewest 
in  E.  meridionalU.  It  will  be  also  seen  that  the  enamel  in  the 
molar  of  the  rhinoceros  tichorinus  (fig.  116.)  is  much  thicker  than 
in  that  of  the  rhinoceros  leptorhinus  (fig.  115.). 
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CHAPTER  XL 

POST-PLIOCENE    PERIOD   CONTINUED. — GLAcIaL   EPOCH. 

Geographical  distribution,  form,  and  characters  of  glacial  drift — Fundamental 
rocks,  polished,  grooved,  and  scratched  —  Abrading  and  striating  action  of 
glaciers — Moraines,  erratic  blocks,  and  **  Roches  Moutonn^es** — Alpine  blocks 
on  the  Jura — Colossal  size  of  ancient  Swiss  glaciers — Continental  ice  of  Green- 
land— Ancient  centres  of  the  dispersion  of  erratics — Transportation  of  drift  by 
floating  icebergs — Bed  of  the  sea  furrowed  and  polished  by  the  running  aground 
of  floating  ice-islands — How  to  distinguish  glacial  drift  of  submarine  from  that 
of  terrestrial  origin. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  alluvium  described  in  Chapter  VII., 
a  passing  allusion  was  made  (page  80.)  to  the  **  boulder  formation  *' 
and  to  its  origin  as  probably  connected  with  the  agency  of  glaciers 
and  floating  ice.  This  formation,  to  which  many  names,  such  as 
"diluvium,"  "northern  drift,"  "boulder  clay,"  and  "glacial  depo- 
sits "  have  been  given,  is  abundant  in  Europe  north  of  the  50th, 
and  in  North  America  north  of  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude.  It  is 
wanting  in  the  warmer  and  equatorial  regions,  and  reappears  when 
we  examine  the  lands  which  lie  south  of  the  40th  and  50th  parallels 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  as,  for  example,  in  Patagonia,  Terra 
del  Fuego,  and  New  Zealand.  It  consists  of  sand  and  clay,  some- 
times stratified,  but  often  wholly  devoid  of  stratification  for  a  depth 
of  50,  100,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  feet.  To  this  unstratified 
form  of  the  deposit  the  name  of  till  has  long  been  applied  in  Scot- 
land. It  generally  contains  a  mixture  of  angular  and  rounded 
fragments  of  rock,  some  of  large  size,  having  occasionally  one  or 
more  of  their  sides  flattened  and  smoothed,  or  even  highly  polished. 
The  smoothed  surfaces  usually  exhibit  many  scratches  parallel  to 
each  other,  one  set  of  which  often  crosses  an  older  set.  The  till  is 
almost  everywhere  wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  except  those 
washed  into  it  from  older  formations,  though  in  some  places  it  con- 
tains marine  shells  of  arctic  species,  many  of  them  in  a  fragmentary 
state.  The  bulk  of  the  till  has  usually  been  derived  from  the 
grinding  down  into  mud  of  rocks  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
so  that  it  is  red  in  a  region  of  Red  Sandstone,  as  in  Strathmore  in 
Forfarshire  ;  grey  or  black  in  a  district  of  coal  and  coal-shale,  as 
nround  Edinburgh ;  and  white  in  a  chalk  country,  as  in  parts  of 
Norfolk  and  Denmark.  The  stony  fragments  dispersed  irregularly 
through  the  till  usually  belong,  especially  in  mountainous  countries. 
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to  rocks  found  in  some  part  of  the  same  hydrographical  basin  ;  but 
there  are  regions  where  the  whole  of  the  boulder  clay  has  come  from 
a  distance,  and  huge  blocks,  or  "  erratics,**  as  they  have  been  called, 
many  feet  in  diameter,  have  not  unfrequently  travelled  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  point  of  departure,  or  from  the  parent  rocks  from 
which  they  have  evidently  been  detached.  These  are  commonly 
angular,  and  have  often  one  or  more  of  their  sides  polished  and  fur- 
rowed. 

The  fundamental  rock  on  which  the  boulder  formation  reposes,  if 
it  consists  of  granite,  gneiss,  marble,  or  other  hard  stone,  capable  of 
permanently  retaining  any  superficial  markings  which  may  have 
been  imprinted  upon  it,  is  usually  smoothed  or  polished,  like  the 
erratics  above  described ;  and  exhibits  parallel  striae  and  furrows 
having  a  determinate  direction.  This  direction,  both  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  agrees  generally  in  a  marked  manner  with  the 
course  taken  by  the  erratic  blocks  in  the  same  district. 

The  boulder  clay,  when  it  was  first  studied,  seemed  in  many  of 
its  characters  so  singular  and  anomalous,  that  geologists  despaired 
of  ever  being  able  to  interpret  the  phenomena  by  reference  to  causes 
now  in  diurnal  action.  In  those  exceptional  cases,  where  marine 
shells  of  the  same  date  as  the  boulder  clay  were  found,  nearly  all 
of  them  were  recognised  as  living  species — a  fact  conspiring  with  the 
superficial  position  of  the  drift  to  indicate  a  comparatively  modern 
origin.  The  recentness  of  the  date  caused  the  enigma  to  appear 
only  the  more  perplexing,  and  strengthened  the  belief  that  the  phe- 
nomena were  the  redults  of  forces  distinct  both  in  kind  and  energy 
from  those  now  operating  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Notions 
of  this  kind  were  calculated  to  retard  the  progress  of  science,  by 
diverting  attention  from  such  every-day  operations  as  were  capable 
of  producing  analogous  effects. 

The  term  "  diluvium  "  was  for  a  time  the  most  popular  name  of 
the  boulder  formation,  because  it  was  referred  by  many  to  the  deluge 
of  Noah,  while  others  retained  the  name  as  expressive  of  their 
opinion  that  a  series  of  diluvial  waves  raised  by  hurricanes  and 
storms,  or  by  earthquakes,  or  by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  land  from 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  had  swept  over  the  continents,  carrying  with 
them  vast  masses  of  mud  and  heavy  stones,  and  forcing  these  stones 
over  rocky  surfaces  so  as  to  polish  and  imprint  upon  them  long 
furrows  and  strise. 

But  geologists  were  not  long  in  seeing  that  the  boulder  formation 
was  characteristic  of  high  latitudes,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  size 
and  number  of  erratic  blocks  increases  as  we  travel  towards  the 
arctic  regions.  They  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast 
which  the  countries  bordering  the  Baltic  presented  when  compared 
with  those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  The  multitude  of  tra- 
velled blocks  and  striated  rocks  in  the  one  region,  and  the  absence 
of  such  appearances  in  the  other,  were  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked. 
Even  the  great  development  of  the  boulder  formation,  with  large 
erratics  so  far  south  as  the  Alps,  offered  an  exception  to  the  gen  eral 
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rule  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  some  intimate  con- 
nection between  it  and  accumulations  of  snow  and  ice. 

Abrading,  polishing,  scoring,  and  transporting  power  of  glaciers.-^ 
It  is  well  known  that  those  parts  of  the  Alps  which  rise  to  heights 
exceeding  8500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  This  snow,  as  it  receives  annual  additions,  would 
increase  indefinitely  in  altitude  were  not  its  accumulation  checked 
by  the  constant  descent  of  a  large  portion  of  it  by  gravitation.  As 
it  glides  slowly  down  the  principal  valleys  flanking  the  highest 
mountains,  it  becomes  converted  into  solid  ice,  and  forms  what  are 
termed  glaciers,  or  rivers  of  ice,  the  lower  extremities  of  which, 
when  they  descend  into  warmer  regions,  melt  and  give  rise  to  torrents 
of  water.  On  the  borders  of  every  glacier  are  seen  on  either  side 
mounds,  or  taluses  of  rubbish,  consisting  of  angular  fragments  of 
rock,  with  large  heaps  of  sand  and  mud.  At  certain  distances  from 
each  side,  and  often  in  the  centre,  ridges  composed  of  similar  debris 
from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  are  observable.  Each  of  these 
has  originated,  like  the  lateral  mounds,  in  the  form  of  a  talus  accu- 
mulated at  the  foot  of  a  steep  slope  or  precipice.  Frost,  rain,  light- 
ning, and  avalanches  of  snow  are  constantly  detaching  fragments  of 
rock  and  soil  which  fall  or  roll  down  to  the  bottom  of  such  precipices. 
If  the  base  of  the  heap  of  loose  materials  were  washed  by  a  river,  it 
would  soon  be  undermined  and  swept  away,  but  when  this  fallen 
matter  reaches  the  edge  of  a  glacier,  which  is  always  moving  on- 
wards night  and  day  at  the  rate  of  several  inches,  or  sometimes  a 
foot  or  two  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  whole  talus  becomes  locomotive, 
and  is  changed  into  a  long  stream  of  blocks  and  earthy  matter, 
fringing  the  glacier  on  both  sides,  and  constituting  what  are  called 
lateral  moraines.  As  often  as  glaciers  are  confluent,  the  right  lateral 
moraine  of  one  blends  with  the  left  moraine  of  the  other,  and  both 
are  then  carried  down  in  the  middle  of  the  mass  of  ice  produced  by 
the  union  of  the  two  glaciers,  forming  what  is  called  a  medial 
moraine.  The  number  and  position  of  these  moraines  will  depend 
on  the  number  and  size  of  the  tributary  glaciers  which  join  the  main 
one.  By  such  machinery,  not  only  small  stones  and  earth,  but  erratic 
blocks  of  the  largest  size  are  carried  down  from  the  mountains  to 
the  lower  valleys  and  plains,  performing  a  journey  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  and  usually  retaining 
their  edges  sharp  and  unworn  to  the  last. 

When  the  glacier  passes  over  uneven  ground,  it  becomes  rent, 
and  traversed  by  broad  and  deep  transverse  Assures,  into  which  por- 
tions of  the  lateral  or  medial  moraines  are  precipitated.  Rills  of 
water  also,  derived  from  the  liquefaction  of  the  ice  by  the  sun's  rays  in 
summer,  run  over  the  surface  of  the  glacier  until,  arriving  at  one  of 
these  fissures,  they  cascade  into  it.  From  this  source,  as  well  as  from 
springs,  which  must  occasionally  break  out  under  the  glacier,  are 
derived  torrents  which  flow  under  the  ice  in  tunnels,  where  the 
angular  stones  which  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  through  the  fissures 
often  become  rounded,  as  in  the  ordinary  bed  of  a  river.     Other 
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blocks  BDd  pebbles,  being  fixed  in  the  ice,  and  finnlj  frozen  into  it, 
are  pushed  altmg  the  bottom  of  the  glacier,  abrading,  polishing,  and 
grooving  the  rocky  fioor  below,  while  each  atone  is  reciprocally  flat- 
tened, polished,  and  striated  on  its  lower  side.  As  the  forces  of 
downward  pressure  and  onward  propulsion  are  enormous,  each  small 
griua  of  sand,  if  it  consist  of  quaru  or  gome  hard  mineral,  scratches 
and  polishes  the  sarface,  whether  of  the  underlying  rock  or  of  the 
boulder  which  impinges  on  it,  as  a  diamond  cuts  glass  or  as  emery 
powder  polishes  steel.  The  strite  which  are  made,  and  the  deep 
groovea  which  are  scooped  out  by  this  action,  are  rectilinear  and 
parallel  to  an  extent  never  seen  in  those  produced  on  loose  stones 
or  rocks,  where  shingle  is  hurried  along  by  a  torrent,  or  by  the  waves 
on  a  sea-beach. 

Ab  water  is  always  flowing  under  some  parts  of  a  glacier,  and 
much  melting  and  regelation  are  going  on  in  different  places,  stones 
are  liable  to  change  their  position,  in  which  case  a  second  set  of 
Btriie  and  furrows  may  be  imprinted  in  a  new  direction,  or  another 
side  of  the  stone  becomes,  in  its  turn,  flattened,  striated,  and  polished. 
In  like  manner  the  solid  rock  underneath  the  glacier  may  exhibit 
scratches  and  grooves  in  more  than  one  direction.  The  furrows 
will,  most  of  them,  coincide  with  the  general  course  of  the  valley  ; 
but  as  the  Ice  in  difiereat  seasons  varies  in  quantity,  the  direction 
of  its  motion  at  any  given  point  is  not  uniform,  so  that  the  grooves 
and  scratches  will  also  vary,  one  set  often  intersecting  another. 


When  a  Swiss  glacier,  laden  with  mud  and  stones,  descends  so  far 
as  to  reach  a  region  about  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
warmth  of  the  air  is  such  that  it  melts  rapidly  in  GutDmer,  uii Vn  «i\i\\R 
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of  the  downward  movement  of  the  mass,  it  can  advance  no  farther. 
Its  precise  limits  are  variable  from  year  to  year,  and  still  more  so 
from  century  to  century  ;  one  example  being  on  record  of  a  recession 
of  half  a  mile  in  a  single  year.  We  also  learn  from  M.  Venetz,  that 
whereas,  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries,  all  the  Alpine 
glaciers  were  less  advanced  than  now,  they  began  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  to  push  forward,  so  as  to  cover  roads  formerly 
open,  and  to  overwhelm  forests  of  ancient  growth. 

These  oscillations  enable  the  geologist  to  note  the  marks  which  a 
glacier  leaves  behind  it  as  it  retrogrades  ;  and  among  these  the  most 
prominent  is  the  terminal  moraine,  which  is  a  confused  heap  of  un- 
stratified  rubbish,  like  the  till  before  described  ;  all  the  mud,  sand, 
and  pieces  of  rdbk,  with  which  the  glacier  was  loaded,  having  been 
slowly  deposited  in  the  same  spot  where  no  running  water  interfered 
to  sort  them,  by  carrying  the  smaller  and  lighter  particles  and  stones 
farther  than  the  bigger  and  heavier  ones.  These  terminal  moraines 
often  cross  the  valley  in  the  form  of  transverse  mounds,  more  or  less 
divided  into  separate  masses  or  hillocks  by  the  action  of  the  torrent 
which  flows  out  from  the  end  of  the  glacier.  Such  transverse 
barriers  were  formerly  pointed  out  by  Saussure,  below  the  glacier  of 
the  Rhone,  as  proving  how  far  it  had  once  transgressed  its  present 
boundaries.  On  these  moraines  we  see  many  large  angular  frag- 
ments, which,  having  been  carried  along  on  the  surface  of  the  ice, 
have  not  had  their  edges  worn  off  by  friction  ;  there  are  also  many 
boulders,  of  various  sizes,  which  have  been  rounded;  some,  as  before 
stated,  by  the  power  of  water  beneath  the  glacier,  others  by  the 
mechanical  force  of  the  ice  which  has  pushed  them  against  each 
other,  or  against  the  rocks  flanking  the  valley. 

As  the  terminal  moraines  are  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  monu- 
ments left  by  a  receding  glacier,  so  are  they  the  most  liable  to  obli- 
teration ;  for  violent  floods  or  debacles  are  often  occasioned  in  the 
Alps  by  the  sudden  bursting  of  what  are  called  glacier-lakes.  These 
temporary  sheets  of  water  are  caused  by  the  damming  up  of  a  river 
by  a  glacier  which  has  increased  during  a  succession  of  cold  seasons, 
and  descending  from  a  tributary  into  the  main  valley,  has  crossed  it 
from  side  to  side.  On  the  failure  of  this  icy  barrier,  the  accumu- 
lated waters  are  let  loose,  which  sweep  away  and  level  many  a 
transverse  mound  of  gravel  and  loose  boulders  below,  and  spread 
their  materials  in  confused  and  irregular  beds  over  the  river-plain. 

In  addition  to  the  polished,  striated,  and  grooved  surfaces  of  rock 
already  described,  another  mark  of  the  former  action  of  a  glacier  i.s 
the  "  roche  moutonn^e."  Projecting  eminences  of  rock  so  called 
have  been  smoothed  and  worn  into  the  shape  of  flattened  domes  by 
the  glacier  as  it  passed  over  them. 

AJthough  the  surface  of  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  when  exposed 
in  the  open  air,  wastes  away  by  decomposition,  yet  some  retain  for 
ages  their  polished  and  furrowed  exterior  ;  and,  if  they  are  well 
protected  by  a  covering  of  clay  or  turf,  these  marks  of  abrasion 
seexn  capable  of  enduring  for  ever.     They  have  been  traced  in  the 
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Alps  to  great  heights  above  the  present  glaciers,  and  to  great  hori-> 
zontal  distances  bejond  them. 

There  are  also  found,  on  the  sides  of  the  Swiss  vallejs,  round  and 
deep  holes  with  polished  sides,  such  holes  as  waterfalls  make  in  the 
solid  rock,  but  in  places  remote  from  running  waters,  and  where  the 
form  of  the  surface  makes  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  anj  cascade 
could  ever  have  existed.  Similar  cavities  are  common  in  hard  rocks, 
such  as  gneiss  in  Sweden,  where  they  are  called  giant  caldrons^  and 
are  sometimes  ten  feet  and  more  in  depth ;  but  in  the  Alps  and  Jura 
they  often  pass  into  spoon-shaped  excavations  and  prolonged  gut- 
ters. We  learn  from  M.  Agassiz  that  hollows  of  this  form  are  now 
cut  out  by  streams  of  water  which,  after  flowing  along  the  surface 
of  a  glacier,  fall  into  open  fissures  in  the  ice  and  form  a  cascade. 
Here  the  falling  water,  causing  the  gravel  and  sand  at  the  bottom 
to  rotate,  cuts  out  a  round  cavity  in  the  rock.  But  as  the  glacier 
moves  on,  the  cascade  becomes  locomotive,  and  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  circular  hole  is  prolonged  into  a  deep  groove. 
The  form  of  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  valley  down  which  the  glacier 
is  moving  causes  the  rents  in  the  ice  and  these  locomotive  cascades 
to  be  formed  again  and  again,  year  after  year,  in  exactly  the  same 
spots. 

Another  effect  of  a  glacier  is  to  lodge  a  ring  of  stones  round  the 
summit  of  a  conical  peak,  or  a  single  block  on  a  sharp  ridge,  which 
may  happen  to  project  through  the  ice.  If  the  glacier  is  lowered 
greatly  by  melting,  these  blocks  or  circles  of  large  angular  frag- 
ments, which  are  called  '*  perched  blocks,"  are  left  in  a  singular 
situation  at  or  near  the  top  of  a  sharp  pinnacle  or  ridge,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  may  be  destitute  of  boulders.     . 

Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura, — Some  or  all  the  marks  above  enu- 
merated^ — the  moraines,  erratics,  polished  surfaces,  domes,  striae, 
caldrons,  and  perched  rocks — are  observed  in  the  Alps  at  great 
heights  above  the  present  glaciers,  and  far  below  their  actual  ex- 
tremities ;  also  in  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  fifty  miles  broad ; 
and  almost  everywhere  on  the  Jura,  a  chain  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  this  valley.  The  average  height  of  the  Jura  is  about  one-third 
that  of  the  Alps,  and  it  is  now  entirely  destitute  of  glaciers  ;  yet  it 
presents  almost  everywhere  similar  moraines,  and  the  same  polished 
and  grooved  surfaces  and  water-worn  cavities.  The  erratics,  more- 
over, which  cover  it,  present  a  phenomenon  which  has  astonished 
and  perplexed  the  geologist  for  more  than  half  a  century.  No  con- 
clusion can  be  more  incontestable  than  that  these  angular  blocks  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  other  crystalline  formations,  came  from  the  Alps, 
and  that  they  have  been  brought  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  and 
upwards  across  one  of  the  widest  and  deepest  valleys  in  the  world ; 
so  that  they  are  now  lodged  on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  a  chain  com- 
posed of  limestone  and  other  formations,  altogether  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Alps.  Their  great  size  and  angularity,  after  a  journey 
of  so  many  leagues,  has  justly  excited  wonder;  for  hundreds  of 
them  are  as  large  as  cottages ;  and  one  in  particuV&x,  eom^^^\  q1 
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gneiss,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Pierre  k  Boty  rests  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  about  900  feet  above  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  is  no  less 
than  40  feet  in  diameter. 

In  the  year  Lg21,  M.  Venetz  first  announced  his  opinion  that  the 
Alpine  glaciexg  must  fojmerly  have  extended  far  beyond  their  present 
limi^  and  the  proofs  appealed  to  by  him  in  confirmation  of  this 
doctrine  were  afterwards  acknowledged  by  M.  Charpentier^  who 
strengthened  them  by  new  observations  and  arguments,  and  de- 
clared, in  1836,  his  conviction  that  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  must 
once  have  reached  as  far  as  the  Jura,  and  have  carried  thither  their 
moraines  across  the  great  valley  of  Swji^erland.  M.  Agassiz,  after 
several  excursions  in  the  Alps  with  Jtf.  Charpentier,  and  after 
devoting  himself  for  some  years  to  the  study  of  glaciers,  published, 
in  1840,  an  admirable  c^facript^pn  of  them  and  of  the  marks  which 
attest  the  former  action  of  great  masses  of  ice  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  Alps  and  the  surrounding  country.* 

M.  Charpentier  conceived  that  the  Alps,  at  the  time  when  the 
glaciers  extended  continuously  from  them  to  the  Jura,  and  conveyed 
to  them  so  many  Alpine  erratics,  were  2000  or  3000  feet  higher 
than  now.  Professor  James  D.  Forbes,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the 
Alps,  published  in  1843,  came  in  like  manner  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ancient  glaciers  were  of  colossal  size,  and  had  once  stretched 
from  the  principal  chain  to  the  Jura.  The  original  theory  of  Saus- 
sure,  that  the  erratics  were  all  whirled  along  to  great  distances  by 
a  rapid  current  of  muddy  water  rushing  from  the  Alps,  has  long 
been  exploded ;  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  submergence  of  Switzer- 
land beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  the  transportation  of  moraines 
and  erratic  blocks  on  ice-rafts  or  floating  icebergs  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Jura,  then  an  island — a  view  to  which  I  myself  formerly 
leaned — has  been  disproved  by  a  careful  study  of  the  present  distri- 
bution of  the  travelled  masses.  Their  arrangement,  both  on  the 
north  and  south  of  the  great  chain,  whether  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
and  Jura  or  in  the  plains  of  the  Po,  is  such  as  to  imply  that  they 
were  transported  to  their  present  sites  by  glaciers  of  enormous  size 
descending  by  the  existing  valleys  at  a  time  when  all  the  great  lakes 
were  filled  with  ice,  or,  in  other  words,  formed  parts  of  these  same 
glaciers.  The  entire  absence  of  naarine  shells  from  the  old  glacial 
drift  of  Switzerland,  and  of  the  Alps  generally,  is  confirmatory  of 
this  theory,  and  against  the  doctrine  of  a  marine  submergence.  The 
moraine-like  arrangement  of  the  boulders  has  also  led  the  most  ex- 
perienced Swiss  and  Italian  geologists,  who  have  of  late  years 
devoted  much  time  and  talent  to  the  study  of  this  subject,  to  adopt 
the  same  hypothesis  of  land-glaciers.  Among  other  writers  I  may 
mention  MM.  Studer,  Guyot,  Escher  von  der  Li  nth,  Morlot,  Gas- 
taldi,  Gabriel  de  Mortillet,  Omboni,  and  others. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  boulder  formation  and  all  the  attendant 
phenomena  of  striated  and  dome-shaped  rocks  and  far-transported 

*  Agns^  Etudes  snr  les  Glaciers,  and  Sjstdmo  GlAci^re. 
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erratics  become  lAore  and  more  conspicuous  in  proportion  as  we  ex- 
tend our  survey  to  higher  latitudes.  We  find,  for  example,  a  charac- 
teristic display  of  them  in  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the 
southern  borders  of  the  Baltic  or  Northern  Germany.  European 
Russia,  and  Finland.  They  are  also  observable  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  of  the  British  Islfts  grfinftrftlly.  Bnt.^ 
besides  the  appearances  already  noticed,  there  occur  here  and  there 
in  the  countries  just  alluded  to,  deposits  of  marine  fossil  shells, 
strictly  belonging  to  the  glacial  period,  which  exhibit  so  arctic  a 
character  that  they  must  have  led  the  geologist  to  infer  the  former 
prevalence  of  a  much  colder  climate,  even  had  he  not  encountered 
80  many  accompanying  signs  of  ice-action.  The  same  marine  shells 
demonstrate  the  submergence  of  large  areas  in  Scandinavia  and 
the  British  Isles,  and  other  regions,  during  parts  of  the  glacial 
epoch. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  deposits  under  consideration  in  all 
these  countries  is  the  occurrence  of  large  erratic  blocks,  and  sometimes 
of  moraine  matter,  in  situations  remote  from  lofty  mountains,  and 
separated  from  the  nearest  points  where  the  parent  rocks  appear  at 
the  surface  by  great  intervening  valleys,  or  arms  of  the  sea.  Such 
appearances  require  us  to  suppose  important  geographical  changes 
of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  drift  But  even  where  the  land  does 
not  seem  to  have  undergone  much  local  alteration,  such  as  would 
result  from  upheaval  and  subsidence,  we  often  observe  striae  and 
furrows,  as  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  which  are  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  direction  of  any  separate  glaciers,  which 
can  be  supposed  to  have  once  descended  through  existing  valleys. 
Many  of  the  markings  referred  to  deviate  from  the  direction  which 
they  ought  to  follow  if  they  had  been  connected  with  the  present 
line  of  drainage,  and  they,  therefore,  imply  the  prevalence  of  a  very 
distinct  condition  of  things  at  the  time  when  the  cold  was  most  in- 
tense. The  actual  state  of  the  Continent  of  North  Greenland  seems 
to  afibrd  the  best  explanation  of  such  abnormal  glacial  markings. 

Of  that  country  a  faithful  description  has  been  given  to  us  by 
Rink,  now  governor  of  the  Danish  Settlements  in  Baffin's  Bay,  who 
has,  more  than  any  other  scientific  traveller,  explored  both  the  coast 
and  the  interior.*  The  land,  he  says,  may  be  divided  into  two 
regions — the  inland  and  the  outskirts.  The  inland  is  800  miles 
from  west  to  east,  and  of  much  greater  length  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  a  vast  unexplored  continent,  buried  under  one  continuous  and 
colossal  mass  of  ice  that  is  always  moving  seaward,  a  very  small  part 
of  it  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  all  the  rest  westward,  or  towards 
Baffin's  Bay.  All  the  minor  ridges  and  valleys  are  levelled  and  con- 
cealed under  a  general  covering  of  snow,  but  here  and  there  some 
steep  mountains  protrude  abruptly  from  the  icy  slope,  and  a  few 
superficial  lines  of  stones  or  moraines  are  visible  at  certain  seasons, 
when  no  snow  has  fallen  for  many  months,  and  when  evaporation 

*  Rink,  Journal  of  Royal  Geograph.  Soc,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  U5.,  and  Ljell,  An- 
tiqnitj  of  Man,  p.  235. 
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promoted  bj  the  wind  and  sun,  has  caused  much  of  the  upper  snow 
to  disappear.  After  penetrating  a  great  distance  eastward  in  lat. 
72^  N.,  Rink  still  saw  lines  of  these  stones  in  the  extreme  distance, 
indicating,  he  says,  the  existence  of  precipitous  mountains,  piercing 
through  the  snow  still  farther  east.  The  height  of  this  continent  is 
unknown,  but  it  must  be  very  great,  as  the  most  elevated  lands  of 
the  outskirts  which  are  described  as  comparatively  low,  attain  alti- 
tudes of  4000  and  6000  feet.  The  icy  slope  gradually  lowers  itself 
towards  the  outskirts,  and  then  terminates  abruptly  in  a  mass  about 
2000  feet  in  thickness,  the  great  discharge  of  ice  taking  place  through 
certain  large  friths  which,  at  their  upper  ends,  are  usually  about 
four  miles  across.  Down  these  friths  the  ice  is  protruded  in  huge 
masses,  several  miles  wide,  which  continue  their  course— grating 
along  the  rocky  bottom  like  ordinary  glaciers  long  after  they  have 
reached  the  salt  water.  When  at  last  they  arrive  at  parts  of  Baffin's 
Bay  deep  enough  to  buoy  up  icebergs  from  1000  to  1500  feet  in 
vertical  thickness,  broken  masses  of  them  float  off,  carrying  with 
them  on  their  surface  not  only  fine  mud  and  sand  but  large  stones. 
These  frap;niftntfl  of  tq^Vt  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Otto  Torell.  who 
has  examined  many  of  the  bergs  after  they  had  run  aground,  are 
often  polished  and  scored  on  one  or  more  sides,  and  as  the  ice  melts, 
they  drop  down  to  the  botton^of  the  sea,  where  large  quantities  of 
mud  are  deposited,  and  this  muddy  bottom  is  inhabit^  by ^ many 
moUusca. 

The  outskirts,  where  the  Danish  colonists  are  settled,  comprise  an 
area  of  30,000  square  miles  in  extent,  including  many  islands  and 
peninsulas,  and  some  fiords  from  50  to  100  miles  long,  down  which 
the  ice  passes,  either  floating  or  sometimes,  as  already  stated,  in 
contact  with  the  bottom.  Rink  counted  twenty-two  greftt  ice-streams 
along  the  coast,  which  indicate  the  position  of  as  many  concealed  val- 
leys or  straths,  by  which  relief  is  given  to  the  snow  and  ice  annually 
accumulating  in  the  interior.  From  the  same  points  the  principal 
glaciers  or  rivers  would  issue  if,  at  some  future  period,  there  should 
be  a  milder  climate.  But  although  the  direction  of  the  ice-streams 
in  Greenland  may  coincide  in  the  main  with  that  which  separate 
glaciers  would  take  if  there  were  no  more  ice  than  there  is  now  in 
the  Swiss  Alps,  yet  the  striation  of  the  surface  of  the  rocks  on  an 
ice-clad  continent  would,  on  the  whole,  vary  considerably  in  its 
minor  details  from  that  which  would  be  imprinted  on  rocks  constitut- 
ing a  region  of  separate  glaciers.  For  where  there  is  a  universal 
covering  of  ice  there  will  be  a  general  outward  movement  from  the 
higher  and  more  central  regions  towards  the  circumference  and  lower 
country,  and  this  movement  will  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent 
of  the  minor  inequalities  of  hill  and  valley,  when  these  are  all  re- 
duced to  one  level  by  the  snow.  The  moving  ice  may  sometimes 
cross  even  at  right  angles  deep  narrow  ravines,  or  the  crests  of 
buried  ridges,  on  which  last  it  may  afterwards  seem  strange  to  de- 
tect glacial  strise  and  polishing  after  the  liquefaction  of  the  snow 
and  ice  has  taken  place. 
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Kink  mentions  tbat,  in  North  Greenland,  powerful  springs  of 
clayey  water  escape  in  winter  from  under  the  ice,  where  it  descends 
to  "the  outskirts,"  and  where,  as  already  stated,  it  is  often  2000  feet 
thick — a  fact  showing  how  much  grinding  action  is  going  on  upon  the 
surface  of  the  subjacent  rocks.  I  also  learn  from  Dr.  Torell  that 
there  are  large  areas  in  the  outskirts,  now  no  longer  covered  with 
permanent  snow  or  glaciers,  which  exhibit  on  their  surface  unmis- 
takable signs  of  ancient  ice-action,  so  that,  vast  as  is  the  power 
now  exerted  by  ice  in  Greenland,  it  must  once  have  operated  on  a 
still  grander  scale.  The  land,  though  now  very  elevated,  may  per- 
haps have  been  formerly  much  higher.  This,  indeed,  is  more  than 
probable,  as,  ever  since  the  country  has  been  known  to  the  Danes, 
or  for  the  last  four  centuries,  the  whole  coast,  from  latitude  60° 
to  about  70°  y.  Jias  been  sinking  at  the  rate  of  several  feet  in  a 
century..  By  this  means  a  surface  of  rock,  well  scored  and  polished 
by  ice,  is  now  slowly  subsiding  beneath  the  sea,  and  is  becoming 
strewed  over  as  the  icebergs  melt,  with  impalpable  mud  and  smoothed 
and  scratched  stones. 

When  we  contemplate,  therefore,  the  effects  which  are  now  in 
progress  in  North  Greenland  and  on  its  shores,  as  well  as  in  the  bed  of 
the  adjoining  sea,  under  the  influence  of  the  ice,  both  of  glaciers  and 
floating  bergs,  combined  with  a  vertical  movement  of  the  continent^ 
and  floor ^f._the  ocean,  which  is  now  one  of  subsidence,  but  which 
may  at  some  future  time  be  converted  into  one  of  upheaval,  we  are 
presented  with  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  many  distinct  classes 
of  glacial  phenomena  once  regarded  as  most  enigmatical. 

An  account  was  given  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1822,  by  Scoresby,  of 
icebergs  seen  by  him  in  the  Arctic  seas  drifting  along  injlatitudfi8-692 
and  70°  N.,  which  rose  above  the  surface  from  100  to  200  feet^  and 
some  of  which  measured  a  mile  in  circumference.  Many  of  them 
were  loaded  with  beds  of  earth  and  rock,  of  such  thickness  that  the 
weight  was  conjectured  to  be  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons.  A  similar 
transportation  of  rocks  is  known  to  be  in  progress  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  where  boulders  included  in  ice  are  far  more  frequent 
tha^  in  the  north.  One  of  these  icebergs  was  encountered  in  1839,  ' 
in  mid-ocean,  in  the  antarctic  regions,  many  hundred  miles  from  any 
known  land,  sailing  northwards,  with  a  large  erratic  block  firmly 
frozen  into  it.  In  order  to  understand  in  what  manner  long  and 
straight  grooves  may  be  cut  by  such  agency,  we  must  remember  that 
these  floating  islands  of  ice  have  a  singular  steadiness  of  motion^  in 
consequence  of  the  larger  portion  of  their  bulk  being  sunk  deep 
under  water,  so  that  they  are  not  perceptibly  moved  by  the  winds 
and  waves  even  in  the  strongest  gales.  Many  had  supposed  that  the 
magnitude  commonly  attributed  to  icebergs  by  unscientific  naviga- 
tors was  exaggerated,  but  now  it  appears  that  the  popular  estimate 
of  their  dimensions  has  rather  fallen  within  than  beyond  the  truth. 
Many  of  them,  carefully  measured  by  the  officers  of  the  French  explor- 
ing expedition  of  the  Astrolabe,  were  between  100  and  225  feet  high 
above  water,  and  from  two  to  five  miles  in  length.    Captam  d*\5tN\^'^ 
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ascertained  oofi-Qf-lhem  which  he  saw  floatiDg  i^  the  Southern 
Ocean  to  be  13  miles  long  and  lOO^ieet  hi^h,  wi th  walls  perfectly 
vertical.^  The  submerged  portions  of  such  islands  must,  according 
to  the  weight  of  ice  relatively  to  sea- water,  be  from  six  to  eight  times 
more  considerable  than  the  part  which  is  visible,  so  that  when  they 
are  once  fairly  set  in  motion,  the  mechanical  force  which  they  might 
exert  against  any  obstacle  standing  in  their  way  would  be  prodi- 
gious.* A  considerable  proportion  of  these  floating  masses  of  ice  is 
supposed  not  to  be  derived  from  terrestrial  glaciers,  but  to  be  formed 
at  the  foot  of  cliffs  by  the  drifting  of  snow  from  the  land  over  the 
frozen  surface  of  the  sea,  the  snow  by  repeated  melting  and  regela- 
tion  being  in  time  converted  into  ice.  But  most  of  the  bergs  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  principal  ones 
in  Baffin's  Bay ;  for  Dr.  Hooker  informs  me  that  the  ice  of  the 
Antarctic  Continent,  or  Victoria  Land,  like  that  of  Greenland,  as 
described  by  Rink,  is  strewed  over  with  rocky  fragments,  there 
being  always  some  bare  precipices  and  mountain  peaks  protruding 
from  the  great  wilderness  of  snow  from  which  moraines  may  be  de- 
rived. These  moraines  are  carried  down  to  the  coast  and  then 
floated  northwards  on  detached  icebergs  to  great  distances. 

We  learn,  therefore,  from  a  study  both  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
regions,  that  a  great  extent  of  land  may  be  entirely  covered  through- 
out the  whole  year  by  snow  and  ice,  from  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  to  the  sea  coast,  and  may  yet  send  down  angular  erratics 
to  the  ocean.  We  may  also  conclude  that  such  land  will  become  in 
the  course  of  ages  almost  everywhere  scored  and  polished  like  the 
rocks  which  underlie  a  glacier.  The  discharge  of  ice  into  the  sur- 
rounding sea  will  take  place  principally  through  the  main  valleys, 
although  these  are  hidden  from  our  sight.  Erratic  blocks  and  mo- 
raine matter  will  be  dispersed  somewhat  irregularly  after  reaching 
the  sea,  for  not  only  will  prevailing  winds  and  marine  currents 
govern  the  distribution  of  the  drift,  but  the  shape  of  the  submerged 
area  will  have  its  influence  ;  inasmuch  as  floating  ice,  laden  with 
stones,  will  pass  freely  through  deep  water  while  it  will  run  aground 
where  there  are  reefs  and  shallows.  Some  icebergs  in  Baffin's  Bay 
have  been  seen  stranded  on  a  bottom  1000  or  even  1600  feet  deep. 
In  the  course  of  ages  such  a  sea-bed  may  become  densely  covered 
with  transported  matter,  from  which  some  of  the  adjoining  greater 
depths  may  be  free.  If,  as  in  We«it  Greenland,  the  land  is  slowly 
sinking,  a  large  extent  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  will  consist  of 
rock  polished  and  striated  by  land-ice,  and  then  overspread  by  mud 
and  boulders  detached  from  melting  bergs.  But  other  large  areas 
of  the  bed  of  the  sea  will  also  be  marked  by  the  repeated  friction 
of  masses  of  floating  ice,  some  of  them  several  miles  in  diameter, 
which,  when  they  strand  on  a  gently  shelving  reef,  must  grate  along 
the  bottom  for  some  distance  before  their  course  is  arrested.  The 
plasticity  of  ice,  or  its  capability,  by  whatever  theory  explained,  of 

*  T.  L.  Hayes,  Boston  Journ.  Nat.  Hist.,  1844. 
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moulding  itself  suddenly  into  new  forms  under  great  pressure  is  so 
remarkable,  that  when  enormous  masses  of  it  are  floating,  and  moving 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  more  miles  an  hour,  they  must,  on  arriving  at 
a  shelving  floor  of  rock,  adapt  their  forms  to  its  surface,  and  often  be 
forced  with  violence  into  any  cavities  which  the  uneven  bottom  may 
present.  Before  the  momentum  of  so  vast  a  volume  of  matter  can  be 
overcome,  the  ice,  moving  with  what  may  be  called  great  velocity, 
when  contrasted  with  the  insensible  progress  of  a  glacier,  must  give 
rise  to  no  small  trituration  of  rock.  This  will  be  the  more  sure  to 
happen,  because  the  largest  bergs,  by  their  unequal  rate  of  melting 
above  and  below  water,  are  continually  capsizing,  the  centre  of 
gravity  often  shifting  ;  and  by  such  changes  the  superficial  moriiin^^ 
often  firmly  frozen  into  the  ice,  are  carried  down  to  form  the  base  of 
thejcebergj^  and  supply  sand  and  stones  for  polishing  and  scoring  the 
ocean's  floor.  The  submarine  stri»  and  grooves  may  be  as  uniform 
in  their  direction,  and  as  parallel  as  those  scooped  out  by  glaciers  in 
an  inland  valley  ;  for  in  the  same  tracts  the  floating  ice-islands  will 
annually  take  the  same  course  at  corresponding  seasons  of  the  year, 
being  carried  by  similar  winds  and  currents  in  the  same  direction. 
Their  vast  size  also  must  often  tend  to  give  an  uniformity  to  their 
scoring  action,  over  a  space  several  miles  in  width.  Could  we  ima- 
gine buildings  such  as  St.  Peter  s  or  St.  Paul's  to  be  submerged,  and 
an  iceberg,  several  miles  in  diameter  and  two  thousand  feet  in 
height,  advancing  with  the  velocity  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  to 
strike  them,  it  is  evident  they  must  be  thrown  down  as  readily  as 
were  the  stone  walls  of  the  peasants*  chalets  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  by  the  Gorner  glacier  above  Zermatt.  We  may, 
therefore,  fairly  presume  that  whenever  a  submerged  area  which 
had  once  been  traversed  by  floating  and  occasionally  stranding 
icebergs  is  converted  into  land  by  upheaval,  it  will  display  on 
its  surface  most  of  the  characteristics  which  mark  the  former 
agency  of  glaciers  on  dry  land.  No  sharp  pinnacles  of  rocks  can  be 
left  standing,  since  they  will  all  have  been  worn  down  and  reduced 
to  dome-shaped  masses,  while  scratches  and  long  grooves  will  every- 
where be  left  on  rocky  surfaces.  Even  till,  or  unstratified  matter, 
undistinguishable  from  ordinary  moraines,  will  rarely  be  wanting. 

Those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  inspecting,  in  the  sea  ofl* 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  packs  of  icebergs  which  have  run  aground  in 
water  having  sometimes  a  depth  of  many  hundred  feet,  describe 
lagoon-like  expanses  of  sea  perfectly  quiet,  and  free  from  all  agita- 
tion of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  These  areas  of  still  water  are 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  icebergs  from  100  to  300  feet  high,  fre- 
quently containing  moraine  matter  on  their  surface,  or  frozen  into 
them.  Such  icy  masses  may  remain  aground  for. weeks  or  months, 
until  they  are  reduced  by  melting  to  a  size  which  admits  of  their 
floating  ofl*  and  resuming  their  wanderings.  The  mud,  sand,  and 
boulders  which  they  let  fall  in  still  water  must  be  exactly  like  the 
moraines  of  terrestrial  glaciers,  devoid  of  stratification  and  organic 
remains.     But  occasionally,  on  the  outer  side  of  aueVi  '^vxc!^^  q^ 
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stranded  bergs,  the  waves  and  currents^naa^  cau9e_the_detached 
earthy  and  stony  matP''^'*^^*'  *^  b**  «»ftrtffid  afifio^'^^pg  t<^  fii'z^  andweight 
Before  they  reach  the  bottom,  and  to  acquire  a  stratified  arrange- 
ment. ~ 

1  have  already  alluded  (p.  145.)  to  the  large  quantity  of  ice,  con- 
taining great  blocks  of  stone,  which  are  sometimes  seen  floating  far 
from  land,  in  the  southern  or  Antarctic  seas.  It  is  evident  that  such 
glacial  drift,  wherever  it  may  happen  to  alight  on  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  external  shape,  or  internal 
composition,  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  may  chance  to  fall.  After  the 
emergence,  therefore,  of  such  a  sub-marine  area,  the  superficial 
detritus  will  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the  hills,  valleys,  and 
river-plains  over  which  it  will  be  scattered.  Many  a  water-shed 
may  intervene  between  the  starting-point  of  each  erratic  or  pebble 
and  its  final  resting-place,  and  the  only  means  of  discovering  the 
country  from  which  it  took  its  departure  will  consist  in  a  careful 
comparison  of  its  mineral  or  fossil  contents  with  those  of  the  parent 
rocks. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter  that  throughout  large  parts  of 
Scotland,  Scandinavia,  and  other  countries,  the  till  and  boulders  are 
so  connected  in  mineral  and  lithological  character  with  the  structure 
of  the  hills  and  valleys  belonging  to  the  hydrographical  basins  over 
which  they  are  strown,  that  they  must  have  been  producedJjjLland- 
glaciers,  although  in  the  same  regions  drift  of  submarine  origin  is 
occasionally  met  with. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

POST-PLIOCENB  PERIOD,   CONTINUED. — GLACIAL  EPOCH, 

CONCLUDED. 

Glaciation  of  Scandinavia  and  Rassia — Glaciation  of  Scotland — Marine  shellfl  in 
Scotch  glacial  drift — Their  Arctic  character — Rarity  of  organic  remains  in 
glacial  deposits—  Contorted  strata  in  drift — Glaciation  of  Wales,  England,  and 
Ireland — Marine  shells  of  Mool  Tryfaen — Norfolk  drift — Glacial  formations  of 
North  America — How  far  of  submarine  origin — Many  species  of  testacea  and 
quadropeds  survived  tha  glacial  cold — Connection  of  the  predominance  of  lakes 
with  glacial  action— Morainic  lakes —  Objections  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  erosion 
of  large  lake-basins  by  ice — Conversion  of  valleys  of  denudation  into  lakes  by 
npward  and  downward  movements — Action  of  ice  in  preventing  the  sil ting-up 
of  lake-basins — How  the  bed  of  a  sea  where  icebergs  have  abounded  may,  on 
emerging,  afford  lake-basins — General  causes  of  change  of  climate— Sub- 
mergence of  the  Sahara  in  the  Post-pliocene  period  a  cause  of  Alpine  cold- 
Meteorites  in  drift. 

Ha  VINO  in  the  last  chapter  described  the  permanent  elfects  which 
continental  ice,  glaciers  and  icebergs,  imprint  on  the  surface,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  geological  monuments  of  ice- 
action  of  more  ancient  date,  or  of  the  Post-pliocene  period,  observa- 
ble in  £urope  and  North  America. 

GlacicUion  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia. — In  large  tracts  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  where  there  have  been  no  glaciers  in  historical  times, 
the  signs  of  ice-action  have  been  traced  as  high  as  6000  feet  above 
thejevjl^of  the  sea.  These  signs  consist  chiefly  of  polished  and 
furrowed  rocksuHaces,  of  moraines  and  erratic  blocks.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  erratics,  like  that  of  the  furrows,  has  usually  been  con- 
formable to  the  course  of  the  principal  valleys  ;  but  the  lines  of 
both  sometimes  radiate  outwards  in  all  directions  from  the  hjghest. 
land,  in  a  manner  whicb  is  only  explicable  by  the  hypothesis  of  a 
general  envelope  of  continental  ice,  like  that  of  Greenland,  noticed 
in  the  last  chapter.  Some  of  the  far-transported  blocks  have  been 
carried  from  the  central  parts  of  Scandinavia  towards  the  Polar 
regions ;  others  southwards  to  Denmark ;  some  south-westwards,  to 
the  coast  of  Norfolk  in  England  ;  others  south-eastwards,  to  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Russia,  and  to  these  same  countries  small  stones 
and  finer  matter  have  also  been  conveyed,  evidently  by  the  aid  of 
floating  ice.  The  southern  and  south-eastern  limits  of  this  drift 
have  been  well  marked  out  by  Sir  Roderick  L  Murchison  and 
his  fellow-labourers,  M.  de  Yerneuil  and  Count  Eeyserling,  in  a  map 
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illustrating  their  great  work  on  the  geologj  of  Russia ;  and  thej 
have  pointed  out  how  this  drift  **  proceeded  eccentrically  from  a 
common  central  region." 

It  appears  from  their  ohservations  that  the  blocks,  scattered  over 
large  districts  of  Russia  and  Poland,  agree  precisely  in  mineral 
character  with  rocks  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland  and  Finland ; 
while  the  masses  of  gneiss,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  trap,  strewed  over 
the  low  sandy  countries  of  Pomerania,  Holstein,  and  Denmark,  are 
identical  in  their  composition  with  the  mountains  of  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  general  rule  in  Russia,  that  the  smaller  blocks 
are  carried  to  greater  distances  from  their  point  of  departure  than 
the  larger;  the  distance  being  sometimes  8(X),  and  even  1000,  miles 
from  the  nearest  rocks  from  which  they  were  broken  off ;  the  di- 
rection having  been  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  or  from  the  Scandinavian 
mountains  over  the  seas  and  low  landsjtq_jhe._8oiith^a8t.  That  its 
accumulation  throughout  this  area  took  place  in  part  during  the 
Post-pliocene  period  is  proved  by  its  superposition  at  several  points 
to  strata  containing  recent  shells.  Thus,  for  example,  in  European 
Russia,  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  his  associates  found  in  1840,  that  the 
flat  country  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Archangel,  for  a  distance 
of  600  miles,  consisted  of  horizontal  strata,  full  of  shells  similar  to 
those  now  inhabiting  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  on  these  rested  the  boulder 
formation,  containing  large  erratics. 

In  Sweden,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Upsala,  I  had  ob- 
served, in  J834,^a_ridge  pLflitatifiedjsaBd  and  gravel,  in  the  midst 
oT  which  occurs  a  layer  of  marl,  evidently  formed  originally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Baltic,  by  the  slow  growth  of  the  mussel,  cockle,  and 
other  marine  shells  of  living  species,  intermixed  with  some  proper  to 
fresh  water.  The  marine  shells  are  all  of  dwarfish  size,  like  those 
now  inhabiting  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  marl,  in 
which  myriads  of  them  are  embedded,  is  now  raised  more  than  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Upon  the  top  of  this 
ridge  repose  several  huge  erratics,  consisting  of  gneiss  for  the  most 
part  unrounded,  from  9  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  must  have 
been  brought  into  their  present  position  since  the  time  when  the 
neighbouring  gulf  was  already  characterised  by  its  peculiar  fauna.* 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  proof  that  the  transport  of  erratics  con- 
tinued to  take  place,  not  merely  when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the 
existing  testacea,  but  when  the  north  of  Europe  had  already  assumed 
that  remarkable  feature  of  its  physical  geography,  which  separates 
the  Baltic  from  the  North  Sea,  and  causes  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to 
have  only  one-fourth  of  the  saltness  belonging  to  the  ocean.  In 
Denmark,  also,  recent  shells  have  been  found  in  stratified  beds, 
closely  associated  with  the  boulder  clay. 

It  was  stated  that  in  Russia  the  erratics  diminished  generally  in 
size  in  proportion  as  they  are  traced  farther  from  their  source.    The 

*  See  paper  by  the  Author,  Phil.  Trans.,  1835,  p.  15. 
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same  observation  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  average  bulk  of  the 
Scandinavian  boulders,  when  we  pursue  them  southwards,  from  the 
south  of  Norway  and  Sweden  through  Denmark  and  Westphalia. 
This  phenomenon  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  theory  of  ice-islands 
floating  in  a  sea  of  variable  depth ;  for  the  heavier  erratics  require 
icebergs  of  a  larger  size  to  buoy  them  up  ;  and,  even  when  there  are 
no  stones  frozen  in,  more  than  seven-eighths,  and  often  nine-tenths, 
of  a  mass  of  drift-ice  is  under  water.  The  greater,  therefore,  the 
volume  of  the  iceberg,  the  sooner  would  it  impinge  on  some  shallower 
part  of  the  sea  ;  while  the  smaller  and  lighter  floes,  laden  with  finer 
mud  and  gravel,  may  pass  freely  over  the  same  banks,  and  be  car- 
ried to  much  greater  distances.  In  those  places,  also,  where  in  the 
course  of  centuries  blocks  have  been  carried  southwards  by  coast- 
ice,  having  been  often  stranded  and  again  set  afloat  in  the  direction 
of  a  prevailing  current,  the  blocks  will  diminish  in  size  the  farther 
they  travel  from  their  point  of  departure,  for  two  reasons  :  first, 
because  they  will  be  repeatedly  exposed  to  wear  and  tear  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  ;  secondly,  because  the  largest  blocks  are  seldom 
without  divisional  planes  or  *  *  j  oi  nts,"  which  cause  them  to  split 
when  weathered.  Hence,  as  ofteiTas  they  start  on  a  fresh  voyage, 
.  becoming  buoyant  by  coast-ice  which  has  frozen  on  to  them,  one 
portion  of  the  mass  is  detached  from  the  rest.  An  examination 
which  I  made  in  1852  of  several  trains  of  huge  erratics  in  lat.  42** 
50'  N.  in  the  United  States,  in  Berkshire,  on  the  western  confines 
of  Massachusetts,  has  convinced  me  that  this  cause  has  been  very 
influential  both  in  reducing  the  size  of  erratics,  and  in  restoring 
angularity  to  blocks  which  might  otherwise  be  rounded  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  from  their  original  starting-point. 

Qlaciatiov  gf  f^rnfini^d — Professor  Agassiz,  after  visiting  Scot- 
land in   1840,  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  Grampians  had  been 
covered  by  a  vast  thickness  of  ice,  and  had  once,  like  the  Alps,  been 
an  independent  centre,  whence  erratic  blocks  were  dispersed  in  all 
directions.     Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  in  1848,  maintained  in  like  man- 
ner that  Scotland   had  once  been  "  moulded  in  ice,"  which  had 
everywhere  smoothed  and  scratched  the  rocks,  and  ground  them 
down  so  as  to  enlarge  and  widen  many  valleys.    Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson, 
following  up  the  same  line  of  investigation  in  1858,  adduced  a  great 
body  of  additional  facts  to  prove  that  the  Grampians  once  sent  down 
glaciers  from  the  central  regions  in  all  directions  towards  the  sea. 
•'  The  glacial  grooves,"  he  observed,  "  radiate  outwards  from  the 
central  heights  towards  all  points  of  the  compass,  although  they  do 
not  always  strictly  conform  to  the  actual  shape  and  contour  of  the 
minor  valleys  and  ridges." 
f        In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  conspicuously  in  the  basin  of  the 
1   Forth,  there  is  a  form  of  hill  to  which  Sir  James  Hall  gave  the 
i    name  of  "  Crag-and-tail."    Isolated  ice-worn  hills,  or  knolls,  present 
^   polished  faces  to  the  west  and  north-west  in  the  district  alluded  to, 
'   with  rough  declivities  to  the  east  and  south-east,  or  where  the  tail 
\  occurs*    It  is  a  common  error,  says  Mr.  Geikie,  to  supi^ose  tlxoX  xVvv^ 
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*<  tail  *'  consists  merely  of  detritus,  heaped  up  on  the  lee-side  of  each 
hill,  for  often  it  is  composed  in  great  part,  like  the  west  side  or 
'^  crag,"  of  solid  rock,  but  usually  with  a  considerable  covering  of 
boulder  clay.* 

According  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson,  on  extending  our  survey  of 

I  Scotland  we  find  many  examples  of  such  **  crag,"  or  natural  escarp- 
ments, facing  the  inland  country,  or  that  from  which  we  may 
suppose  a  mass  of  continental  ice  to  have  descended,  whereas  the 

<  *'  tail "  or  mound  of  sand,  and  boulders,  occupies  the  seaward  side. 
It  has  also  been  remarked  in  Scandinavia  that  abrupt  protuberances 

i  and  outstanding  ridges  of  rock  are  often  polished  and  furrowed  on 
l\       the  side  facing  the  region  from  which  the  erratics  have  come^usually 

I  on  the  north  side  in  Norway)  ;  while  on  the  other,  or  *^  lee-side," 
such  superficial  markings  are  wanting.  There  is  usually  a  coUecliou 
on  this  lee-side  of  boulders  and  gravel,  or  of  large  angular  fragments. 
In  explanation,  we  may  imagine  that  the  north  side  was  exposed, 
when  still  submerged,  to  the  action  of  icebergs,  and  afterwards, 
when  the  land  was  rising,  of  coast-ice,  which  ran  aground  upon 
shoals,  so  that  there  would  be  great  wear  and  tear  on  that  exposed 
side,  whereas  on  the  opposite  or  south  slope,  gravel  and  boulders 
'inight  accumulate  in  a  sheltered  position. 

The  facts  above  alluded  to,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  Scotch 
drift,  led  Mr.  Jamieson  to  infer,  first,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
glacial  period  Scotland  stood  much  higher  than  at  present,  so  that 
there  was  a  general  covering  of  snow  and  ice,  which,  as  it  slid  down 
to  lower  levels,  polished  the  subjacent  rocks,  and  swept  off  from  the 
surface  most  of  the  pre-existing  alluvium,  leaving  in  its  place  till 
and  boulders  in  various  parts.  Secondly,  that  to  this  succeeded  a 
period  of  depression  and  partial  submergence,  when  the  sea  advanced 
and  gradually  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  when  floating 
ice  abounded,  and  when  some  marine  drift  with  arctic  shells  was 
deposited.  Thirdly,  that  the  land  re-emerged  from  the  water,  and, 
reaching  a  level  somewhat  above  its  present  heights,  became  con- 
nected with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  glaciers  being  formed  oncts 
more  in  the  higher  regions,  though  the  ice  probably  never  re- 
gained its  former  extension.j*  After  all  these  changes,  there  were 
8ome  minor  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land,  on  which,  although 
they  have  had  important  geographical  consequences,  separating 
Ireland  from  England,  for  example,  and  England  from  the  continent, 
we  need  not  here  enlarge. 

Mr.  Geikie  has  arrived  at  the  same  general  conclusions  as  Mr. 
Jamieson,  with  respect  to  the  principal  movements  of  the  land  in 
Scotland.  The  great  mass  of  till,  of  which  in  some  of  the  lower 
valleys  the  thickness  exceeds  150  feet,  he  attributes  not  to  icebergs, 
but  to  ice  action  on  land,  for  it  consists  of  the  debris  of  rocks,  every- 
where found  in  situ  in  the  same  hydrographical  basin.    The  absence 

*  Glacial  Drift  of  Scotland  ;  Glasgow,  1863.  p.  30. 
f  Quarc.  GeoL  Juuru.,  1860,  vol  xvL  p.  370. 
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of  marine  shells  is  at  once  accounted  for  if  we  assume  it  to  be  of 
glacier  origin.  The  rarity  of  aogulor  stones,  those  in  the  till  being 
usually  rounded  or  sub-angular,  and  the  number  of  fragments 
polished  and  striated  on  one  or  several  sides,  may  also  be  explained 
by  supposing  the  till  to  bave  been  shoved  along  under  a  heavy  mass  of 
ice,  like  that  of  Greenland,  instead  of  forming  parts  of  superficial  mo- 
raines, carried  down  without  trituration  on  tbe  top  of  the  ice.  If, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  above  set  forth,  we  admit  a  second 
glacial  period,  when  the  land  was  re-elevated  after  the  great  sub- 
mergence, the  action  of  ice  at  this  later  date  may  well  be  supposed 
to  have  obliterated  almost  all  signs  of  tbe  sojourn  of  the  sea  upon 
the  land  in  the  highest  regions,  where  the  cold  was  most  intense  ;  but  | 
in  the  lower  country,  some  patches  of  marine  strata  with  arctic 
shells  might  more  easily  escape  destruction. 

The  greatest  height  to  which  marine  shells  have  yet  been  traced  iq 
Scotch  drift  is  only  524  feet  above  the  level  of  theses,  stwbich  eleva- 
tlon  they  have  been  observed  at  Airdrie,  fourteen  miles  south-east  of 
Glasgow.  At  that  spot  they  were  found  embedded  in  stratified  clays 
with  till  above  and  below  them.  There  appears  no  doubt  that  the 
overlying  deposit  was  true  glacial  till,  as  some  boulders  of  granite 
were  observed  in  it,  which  must  have  come  from  distances  of  sixty 
miles  at  tbe  least.* 


The  shells  here  figured  are  only  a  few  out  of  a  large  assemblage 
of  living  species,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  bear  testimony  to  condi- 
tions far  more  arctic  tlian  those  now  prevailing  in  the  Scottish  seas. 
But  a  group  of  marine  shells,  indicating  a  still  greater  excess  of  cold, 
has  been  brought  to  light  Fiuce  1860  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Brown, 
from  glacial  drift  or  clay  on  tlie  borders  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth 
and  Tay.  Tliis  clay  occurs  at  Elie  in  Fife,  and  at  Errol  in  Perth- 
liliire  ;  and  has  already  afforded  about  35  shells,  all  of  living  species, 
and  now  inhabitants  of  arctic  regions,  such  as  Leda  truneata,  Tel- 
lina  proxima  (isee  figures,  pHge  154.),  Pecten  Granlandicus,  Crenella 
lavigata.  Gray,  Crenella  nigra.  Gray,  and  others,  some  of  them  first 

■  Smith,  of  Jordan  Hill,  QeoL  Quia.  Jouro„  ToL  li.  p.  3%7 .  \%Vk 
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brought  by  Captain  Sir  E.  Parrj  from  the  coast  of  Melville  Island, 
latitude  76**  N.  These  were  all  identified  in  1863  by  Dr.  Torelly 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  survey  oXjthSL^eas  around  Spitz« 
berge nowhere  he  had  collected  no  less  than  150  species  of  roollusca, 


Fig.  135. 


Fig.  136. 


Leda  truficaia. 

a.  Exterior  of  left  valve. 

b.  Interior  of  same. 


Tellina  proxima. 

a.  OuUide  of  Itfft  valve. 

b,  Inutrior  of  Siune. 


living  ohiefij  on  a  bottom  of  fine  mud  derived  from  the  moraines  of 
melting  glaciers  which  there  protrude  into  the  sea.  He  informed 
me  that  the  fossil  fauna  of  this  Scotch  glacial  deposit  exhibits  ngi. 
onlv  the  species  but  also  the  peculiar  varieties  of  moUusca  now  cha- 
facteristic  of  very  high  latitudes.  Their  large  size  implies  that  they 
formerly  enjoyed  a  colder,  or,  what  was  to  them  a  more  genial 
climate,  than  that  now  prevailing  in  the  latitude  where  they  occur. 
Marine  shells  have  also  been  found  in  the  glacial  drift  of  Caithness 
and  Aberdeenshire  at  heights  of  250  feet,  and  in  Banff  of  350  feet, 
and  stratified  drift  continuous  with  the  above  ascends  to  heights  of 
500  feet.  There  are,  likewise,  other  deposits  in  Scotland  very 
similar  in  character  but  devoid  of  shells  more  than  1000  feet  high, 
resting  on  rocks  grooved  and  polished  by  ice-action.  The  want  of 
marine  shells  in  these  last  has  naturally  inclined  some  geologists  to 
suspect  that  they  may  have  been  deposited  in  glacier  lakes,  and  this 
opinion  may  be  correct,  although  on  this  subject  there  is  no  small 
danger  of  drawing  false  conclusions  from  negative  evidence,  so  par- 
tially do  organic  remains  occur  in  glacial  formations  even  in  those 
of  indubitably  marine  origin.  When  the  gravel  and  sand  are  of  a 
porous  nature,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  decomposition  of  the 
shells  and  their  total  disappearance  in  the  course  of  thousands  of 
years,  but  a  large  part  of  the  Scotch  till  is  so  impervious  to  water 
that  the  absence  of  fossil  testacea  leads  us  rather  to  suspect  that  it 
was  originally  the  moraine  of  a  terrestrial  glacier,  and,  therefore, 
from  the  first  devoid  of  shells. 

I  formerly  suggested  that  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  organic  life 
in  a  great  portion  of  this  drift  might  be  connected  with  the  severity 
of  the  cold,  and  also  in  some  places  with  the  depth  of  the  sea  during 
the  period  of  extreme  submergence  ;  but  my  faith  in  such  an  hypo- 
thesis has  been  shaken  by  modern  investigations,  an  exuberance  of 
I  life  having  been  observed  both  in  arctic  and  antarctic  seas  of  great 
!  depth,  and  where  floating  ice  abounds.  Thus,  Dr.  Hooker  enume- 
rates Crustacea,  mollusca,  serpulse,  and  other  invertebrata,  at  d^pth?  of 
200  and  400  fathonas  off  Victoria  Land,  between  latitudes  71°  and 
78°  S.,  and  animal  life  was  traced^ven  to  a  depth  of  550  fathoms  ; 
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whilst  MM.  Torell  and  Chydenius  in  1861  obtained  mollusca.  be" 
tweenSpitzbergen  and  Norway,  at  the  enormous  depths  of  1000  and_ 
1500  fathoms^  the"'tefflp^'^fflt^^eJ)Tjhc^  being  between  32^  and 

33^  Fahrenheit. 

We  have  seen  that  the  scoring  and  polishing  of  the  rocks  in 
Scotland,  as  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere,  is  not  confined  to  the  land, 
but  la  seen  to  pass  under  the  sea,  the  same  furrows  being  so  continu- 
ous as  to  imply  that  glaciers  or  continental  ice  once  acted  on  a  sur- 
face now  submerged.  Mr.  Geikie  observes  that,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  these  glacial  markings  are  almost  always  fresher  at  and 
below  the  present  sea-level  than  at  higher  levels.  In  some  places, 
even  where  the  ice-moulded  rocks  are  washed  by  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  they  retain  their  finer  striae,  and  bosses  of  rock  their  rounded 
and  smoothed  surfaces.  Yet,  at  an  elevation  of  20  feet  and  upwards, 
the  rounded  outlines  are  broken,  and  all  the  exposed  surfaces  disin- 
tegrated by  the  water.  In  explanation  of  these  peculiar  appearances, 
he  supposes,  first,  the  sinking  of  land  which  had  been  polished  and 
striated  by  continental  ice  in  the  manner  before  alluded  to,  page  144. ; 
secondly,  a  very  recent  date  for  the  upheaval  of  the  lowest  25  feet 
of  the  coast,  a  suggestion  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  raised 
beach  in  which  the  recent  shells  agree  with  those  of  the  adjoining 
sea,  and  indicate  a  less  glacial  climate  than  those  of  an  older  beach 
found  at  a  higher  level,  or  about  40  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
The  upper  of  the  two  beaches  has  suffered  more  from  atmospheric 
action  than  the  lower,  and  has  evidently  been  exposed  for  a  much 
longer  time. 

Besides  the  proofs  afforded  by  shells  at  the  height  of  about  500 
feet,  there  are  also  on  the  mountains  of  many  parts  of  Scotland,  as, 
for  example,  on  the  Grampians,  and  on  the  Sidlaw  and  Pentland 
Hills,  erratic  blocks,  at  heights  from  1000  to  2000  feet  and  upwards, 
so  wholly  unconnected  with  the  mineral  structure  of  the  region  where 
they  lie,  that  they  seem  to  point  to  a  former  period  of  submergence 
and  floating  ice.  There  is  also  another  curious  phenomenon  bearing 
on  this  subject  which  the  late  Hugh  Miller  styled  the  striated 
'*  pavements  "  of  the  boulder  clay.  Where  portions  of  the  till  have 
been  removed  by  the  sea  on  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  or  in  the  in- 
terior by  railway  cuttings,  the  boulders  embedded  in  what  remains  of 
the  drift  are  seen  to  have  been  all  subjected  to  a  process  of  abrasion 
and  striation,  the  striae  and  furrows  being  parallel  and  persistent 
across  them  all,  exactly  as  if  a  glacier  or  iceberg  had  passed  over 
them  and  scored  them  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  the  solid 
rocks  below  the  glacial  drift  have  so  often  undergone.  It  is  possible, 
as  Mr.  Creikie  conjectures,  that  this  second  striation  of  the  boulders 
may  be  referable  to  the  second  era  of  drift  or  floating  ice.* 

Contorted  Strata  in  Drift, — In  Scotland  the  till  is  often  covered 
with  stratified  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  the  beds  of  which  are  some- 
times horizontal  and  sometimes  contorted  for  a  thickness  of  several 

*  Gkikie,  ibid.  p.  68. 
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feet.  Such  contortions  are  not  uncommon  in  Forfarshire,  where  I 
observed  them,  among  other  places,  in  a  vertical  cutting  made  in 
1840  near  the  left  bank  of  the  South  Esk,  east  of  the  Bridge  of 
Cortachie.  The  convolutions  of  the  beds  of  fine  and  coarse  sand, 
gravel,  and  loam,  extend  through  a  thickness  of  no  less  than  2o  feet 
perpendicular,  or  from  b  to  c,  ^g,  137.,  the  horizontal  stratification 
being  resumed  very  abruptly  at  a  short  distance,  as  beyond  f^  g. 
The  overlying  coarse  gravel  and  sand  a,  is  in  some  places  horizontal, 
in  others  it  exhibits  cross  bedding,  and  does  not  partake  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  the  strata  6,  c,  have  undergone.  The  underlying 
till  is  exposed  for  a  depth  of  about  20  feet ;  and  we  may  infer  from 
sections  in  the  neighbourhood  that  it  is  considerably  thicker,  and 
that  it  rests  on  the  edges  of  highly  inclined  strata  of  old  red  sand- 
stone, as  represented  in  the  section* 


Fig.  137. 


Grarel  and     2 
»aud  h 


Contorted 
drift 


Till 


OldRMl         . 
Sandttone 

Section  of  contorted  drift  overlylnir  till,  seen  on  left  bank  of  South  R»k,  near  Cortachie,  in  IMO 

Height  of  section  seen,  from  a  to  d,  about  AO  feet. 

a.  Superficial  »and.  with  tone  beds  of  coar»e  grarel  with  crogs  bedding  Ita  parti — 4  feet. 

b,  c.  Contorted  beds  2A  feet  in  vertical  heiieht,  by  the  side  of  which,  in  the  tame  continuous 

section,  are  seen  horizontal  beds  of  stratified  drift,  some  of  them  with  coarse  gravel 
and  large  boulders. 

c,  d.  Unstratified  red  till,  with  large  boulders  of  granite,  gneiss,  quartxite,  &c.,  20  feet 

thick,  the  red  loam  being  derived  from  triturated  old  red  sandstone, 
d,  d\  Similar  till  continued,  thickness  unknown. 

e.  Inclined  strata  of  old  red  sandstone,  not  laid  open  bi  this  place. 

In  some  cases  I  have  seen  fragments  of  stratified  clays  and  sands, 
bent  in  like  manner,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  mass  of  till.  Mr. 
Trimmer  has  suggested,  in  explanation  of  such  phenomena,  the  in- 
tercalation in  the  glacial  period  of  large  irregular  masses  of  snow  or 
ice  between  layers  of  sand  and  graveL  Some  of  the  clifis  near 
Behring*s  Straits,  in  which  the  remains  of  elephants  occur,  consist 
of  ice  mixed  with  mud  and  stones ;  and  Middendorf  describes  the 
occurrence  in  Siberia  of  masses  of  ice,  found  at  various  depths  from 
the  surface  after  digging  through  drift.  We  are  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  mode  of  operation  by  which  such  intermixtures  of  earthy 
matter  and  ice  are  commonly  produced,  but  we  may  easily  conceive 
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their  occnrrence  in  Siberia,  where  the  rivers  flow  from  soath  to  north, 
so  that  the  thaw  begins  in  the  country  where  they  take  their  rise, 
while  in  the  lower  regions  which  they  overflow  their  channels  are 
still  choked  up  with  ice  and  snow.  In  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
regions  also,  the  frozen  surface  of  the  sea  at  the  base  of  lofty  cliffs 
is  sometimes  seen  to  be  the  receptacle  flrst  of  mud  and  sand,  washed 
down  from  the  land  when  there  is  a  thaw,  and  then,  when  the  cold 
returns,  of  dense  masses  of  snow  drifted  by  the  wind  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  Ice-rafts,  supporting  such  alternations  of  snow  and  of 
earthy  and  stony  matter,  have  been  seen  floating  from  place  to  place 
in  polar  latitudes.  Whenever  the  intercalation  of  snow  and  ice 
with  drifts  whether  stratified  or  unstratifled,  has  taken  place,  the 
melting  of  the  ice  will  cause  such  a  failure  of  support  as  may  give 
rise  to  flexures,  and  sometimes  to  the  most  complicated  foldings. 

But  in  many  cases  the  strata  may  have  been  bent  and  deranged 
by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  an  advancing  glacier,  or  by  the  side- 
way  thrust  of  huge  islands  of  ice  running  aground  against  sand- 
banks ;  in  which  case,  the  position  of  the  beds  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  the  banks  may  not  be  at  all  disturbed  by  the  shock.  Mr. 
Greikie  has  described  examples,  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  of  ex- 
tremely contorted  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  which  he  attributes  to 
powerful  pressure  experienced  under  a  glacier  or  mass  of  continental 
ice.    . 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  lateral  pressure  may  be  ex- 
erted simply  by  the  weight  of  a  heavy  mass  of  materials  thrown 
down  on  some  adjoining  area,  to  which  pliant  beds  of  clay  and  sand 
may  extend.  When  a  railway  embankment  is  thrown  across  a  marsh 
or  across  the  bed  of  a  drained  lake,  we  frequently  And  that  the  foun- 
dation, consisting  of  peat  and  shell-marl,  or  of  quicksand  and  mud, 
gives  way,  and  sinks  as  fast  as  the  embankment  is  raised  at  the  top. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  often  seen  at  the  distance  of  many  yards,  in 
some  neighbouring  part  of  the  morass,  a  squeezing  up  of  pliant 
strata,  the  amount  of  upheaval  depending  on  the  volume  and  weight 
of  materials  heaped  upon  the  embankment.  In  1852  I  saw  a  re- 
markable instance  of  such  a  downward  and  lateral  pressure,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Boston  (U.  S.),  near  the  South  Cove.  With  a  view  of 
converting  part  of  an  estuary  overflowed  at  high  tide  into  dry  land, 
they  had  thrown  into  it  a  vast  load  of  stones  and  sand,  upwards  of 
900,000  cubic  yards  in  volume.  Under  this  weight  the  mud  had 
sunk  down  many  yards  vertically.  Meanwhile  the  adjoining  bottom 
of  the  estuary,  supporting  a  dense  growth  of  salt-water  plants,  only 
visible  at  low  tide,  had  been  pushed  gradually  upward,  in  tiie  course 
of  many  months,  so  as  to  project  five  or  six  feet  above  high-water 
mark.  The  upraised  mass  was  bent  into  five  or  six  anticlinal  folds, 
and  below  the  upper  layer  of  turf,  consisting  of  salt-marsh  plants, 
mud  was  seen  above  the  level  of  high  tide,  full  of  sea-shells,  such  as 
Mya  arenaria,  Modiola  plicatufa,  Sanguinol aria  fit  sea,  Nassa  obso* 
letOy  Natiea  triseriata,  and  others.  In  some  of  these  curved  beds 
the  layers  of  shells  were  quite  vertical.     The  upraU^d  sxe«b '??«>&  1^ 
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feet  wide,  and  several  hundred  yards  long.  Were  an  equal  load, 
melted  out  of  icebergs  or  coast-ice,  thrown  down  on  the  floor  of  a 
sea,  consisting  of  soft  mud  and  sand,  similar  disturbances  and  contor- 
tions might  result  in  some  adjacent  pliant  strata,  yet  the  underlying 
more  solid  rocks  might  remain  undisturbed,  and  newer  formations, 
perfectly  horizontal,  might  be  afterwards  superimposed. 

Glaciatian  of  Wales^  England^  and  Ireland. — The  mountains  of 
North  Wales  were  recognised,  in  1842,  by  Dr.  Buckland,  as  having 
been  an  independent  centre  of  the  dispersion  of  erratics,— great 
glaciers,  long  since  extinct,  having  radiated  from  the  Snowdonian 
heights  in  Carnarvonshire,  through  seven  principal  valleys  towards 
as  many  points  of  the  compass,  carrying  with  them  large  stony  frag- 
ments, and  grooving  the  subjacent  rocks  in  as  many  directions. 

Besides  this  evidence  of  land  glaciers,  Mr.  Trimmer  had  previously, 
in  1831,  detected  the  signs  of  a  great  submergence  in  Wales  in  the 
Post-pliocene  period.  He  had  observed  stratified  drift,  from  which 
he  obtained  about  a  dozen  species  of  marine  shells,  near  the  summit 
of  Moel  Tryfaen,  a  hill  1400  feet  high,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Menai  Straits.  Although  his  observations  were  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  late  E.  Forbes,  and  still  later  by  Mr.  Prestwich 
and  Professor  Ramsay,  doubts  as  to  the  nature  and  age  of  the 
deposit  still  lingered  in  many  minds.  But  on  these  subjects  all 
doubt  has  at  length  been  removed  by  aid  of  a  long  and  deep  cutting 
made  through  the  drift  in  1863  by  the  Alexandra  Mining  Company 
in  search  of  slates.  In  this  cutting  a  stratified  mass  of  incoherent 
sand  and  gravel,  35  feet  thick,  was  laid  open  near  the  summit  of 
Moel  Tryfaen,  containing  shells,  some  entire,  but  most  of  them  in 
fragments.  In  the  summer  of  1863  I  examined  the  newly-opened 
section  in  company  with  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds,  and  we  obtained 
20  species  of  shells  on  the  spot,  and  found  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the 
drift  large  heavy  boulders  of  far-transported  rocks,  glacially  polished 
and  scratched  on  more  than  one  side.  Underneath  the  whole  we 
saw  the  edges  of  vertical  slates  exposed  to  view,  which  here,  like 
the  rocks  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  some  at  greater  and  some  at 
less  elevations,  exhibit,  beneath  the  drift,  unequivocal  marks  of 
prolono^ed  glaciation.  Mr.  R.  D.  Darbishire,  after  a  diligent  search 
in  1863,  formed  a  collection  from  this  same  drift  of  Moel  Tryfaen 
of  no  less  than  54  species  of  moUusca,  besides  three  'characteristic 
arctic  varieties — in  all  57  forms.  They  belong  without  exception 
to  species  still  living  in  British  or  more  northern  seas;  eleven  of 
them  being  exclusively  arctic,  four  common  to  the  arctic  and  British 
seas,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  having  a  northward 
range,  or,  if  found  at  all  in  the  southern  seas  of  Britain,  being  com- 
paratively less  abundant. 

The  whole  deposit  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  accumulation 
in  shallow  water  or  on  a  beach,  and  it  probably  acquired  its  thick- 
ness during  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  coast: — an  hypothesis  which 
would  require  us  to  ascribe  to  it  a  high  antiquity,  since  we  must 
allow  time,  first  for  its  sinking,  and  then  for  its  re-elevation.   As  the 
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layers  of  shell-bearing  sand  and  gravel  are  so  porous,  we  may  natu- 
ndlj  feel  surprise  that  thej  have  escaped  decomposition.  To  account 
for  this,  Mr.  Darbishire  suggests  that  a  bed  of  overlying  clay,  nearly 
two  feet  thick,  may,  by  its  impermeable  nature,  have  prevented  the 
fossils  from  being  dissolved  by  the  percolation  of  rain-water. 

The  elevation  reached  by  these  fossil  shells  on  Moel  Tryfaen  is  no 
less  than  1360  feet — a  most  important  fact  when  we  consider  that  we 
have  scarcely  a  well-authenticated  case  as  yet  on  record  beyond  the 
limits  of  Wales,  whether  in  Europe  or  North  America,  of  marine 
shells  having  been  found  in  glacial  drift  at  half  the  height  above 
indicated. 

Mr.  Darwin,  after  studying  the  Welsh  glacial  drift  previously 
shown  by  Mr.  Trimmer  to  have  been  of  submarine  origin,  came  to 
the  opinion  that  the  land,  when  it  was  re-upheaved  to  its  present 
height,  was  covered  a  second  time,  at  least  in  the  higher  valleys,  by 
glaciers  which  swept  the  surface  clean  of  all  the  rubbish  left  by  the 
sea.* 

Professor  Ramsay,  also,  in  a  "  Memoir  on  the  Welsh  Glaciers,"  in 
18dlt»  announced  his  conviction  that  there  had  been,  first,  an  in- 
tensely cold  period  when  the  land  was  more  elevated  than  now,  then 
a  submergence  beneath  the  sea,  and  lastly,  a  re-elevation  attended  by 
a  second  period  of  glaciers.  Although  he  had  not  been  able  to  trace 
marine  shells  in  the  drift  to  a  level  exceeding  1300  feet  above  the  sea, 
he  estimated  the  probable  amount  of  submergence  during  some  part 
of  the  glacial  period  at  about  2300  feet ;  for  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  superficial  sands  and  gravel  which  reached  that  high 
elevation  from  the  drift  which,  at  Moel  Tryfaen  and  at  lower  points, 
contains  shells  of  living  species. 

The  evidence  of  the  marine  origin  of  the  highest  drift  is  no  doubt 
inconclusive  in  the  absence  of  shells,  so  great  is  the  resemblance  of 
the  gravel  and  sand  of  a  sea  beach  and  of  a  river's  bed,  when  organic 
remains  are  wanting ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the 
general  rarity  of  shells  in  drift  which  we  know  to  be  of  marine 
origin,  we  cannot  suppose  that,  in  the  shelly  sands  of  Moel  Tryfaen, 
we  have  hit  upon  the  exact  uppermost  limit  of  marine  deposition, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  precise  measure  of  the  submergence  of  the  land 
beneath  the  sea  during  the  glacial  period. 

We  are  gradually  obtaining  proofs  of  the  larger  part  of  England 
north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  the  Bristol 
Channel,  having  been  under  the  sea  and  traversed  by  floating  ice 
since  the  commencement  of  the  glacial  epoch.  Among  recent  ob- 
servations illustrative  of  this  point,  I  may  allude  to  the  discovery, 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  near  Blackpool,  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
at  the  height  of  668  feet  above  its  level,  of  till  containing  rounded 
and  angular  stones  and  marine  shells,  such  as  Turritella  communisy 
Purpura  lapillus,  Cardium  eduUy  and  others,  among  which  Tro- 
phon    clathratum  {=zFusus  Bamffius),  though  still   surviving   in 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  ser.  3.,  vol  xxi.  p.  180. 
t  Quart  GreoL  Joum.,  1852,  vol  viiu  p.  372. 
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North  British  seas,  indicates  a  cold  climate.  Drift  of  similar  cha- 
racter covers  a  large  part  of  Ireland,  although  marine  shells  have 
not  been  detected  in  it  at  greater  height  than  600  feet,  and  very 
rarely  higher  than  500  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  island, 
like  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Scotland,  was  for  ages  an 
archipelago  traversed  by  floating  ice.  There  was  first  a  period 
when  Ireland  formed  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  whence  it 
received  the  plants  and  animals  now  inhabiting  it.  In  some  part  of 
this  period  its  rocks  were  largely  smoothed  and  striated  by  ice-action 
in  the  more  mountainous  regions.  After  this  there  was  great  sub- 
sidence, and  the  conversion  of  the  island  into  an  archipelago,  fol- 
lowed by  a  re-elevation  of  land  and  a  second  continental  period, 
and,  after  all  these  changes,  a  final  separation  from  England  and 
Wales* 

Norfolk  Drift. — In  England  the  monuments  of  the  period  of  sub- 
mergence can  nowhere  be  so  advantageously  studied  as  in  the  cliffs 
of  the  Norfolk  coast  between  Happisburgh  and  Cromer.  Vertical 
sections,  varying  in  height  from  30  to  300  feet,  are  there  exposed  to 
view  for  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  where  the  series  of  formations, 
beginning  with  the  lowest,  is  as  follows  : — First,  chalk,  with  flints 
in  nearly  horizontal  strata ;  secondly,  Norwich  Crag,  or  a  marine 
tertiary  formation  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  era,  which  extends  from 
Weybourne  seven  miles  to  Cromer,  and  then  thins  out ;  thirdly,  the 
forest  bed,  chiefly  composed  of  vegetable  matter,  with  scattered 
cones  of  the  Scotch  and  spruce  firs,  and  many  other  recent  plants,  and 
with  bones  of  the  elephant  and  of  other  extinct  and  living  species 
of  mammalia.  In  this  forest  bed  the  stumps  of  many  trees  stand 
erect  with  their  roots  in  an  ancient  soil.  Fourthly,  a  fluvio-marine 
series,  with  abundant  lignite  beds,  and  with  alternations  of  fresh- 
water and  marine  strata  of  sand  and  clay,  the  shells  being  all  of 
recent  species  ;  fifthly,  firmly  laminated  blue  clay  without  fossils,  on 
which  rests  the  boulder  clay  of  the  glacial  period,  from  20  to  80 
feet  thick,  with  far-transported  erratics,  some  of  them  polished  and 
scratched ;  sixthly,  contorted  drift;  seventhly,  superficial  gravel  and 
sand. 

In  the  Norwich  Crag  above  mentioned,  which  will  be  described  in 
chap,  xiii.,  there  is  a  small  mixture  (about  12  per  cent.)  of  extinct 
species  of  shells,  but  in  the  overlying  formations,  beginning  with  the 
forest  bed,  the  species  are  identical  with  those  now  living,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  while  the  plants  in  the  forest  bed  and  lignite  are 
such  as  now  exist  in  Europe,  and  are  nearly  all  of  them  indigenous 
in  Great  Britain,  the  mammalian  fauna  contains  many  conspicuous 
species  which  no  longer  survive  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  Among 
these  last,  as  appears  from  the  rich  collections  of  Messrs.  Gunn  and 
King,  are  no  less  than  three  species  of  elephant,  namely,  first,  the 
mammoth,  E.  primigenius ;  secondly,  the  elephant  first  observed  in 
the  Val  d*Arno,  £.  meridionalisy  Nesti  ;  and,  thirdly,  E.  antiquus, 

*  See  Antiquity  of  Man,  by  the  Aatbor,  chap.  sir. 
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in  smaller  numbers  than  the  two  former.  These  are  accompanied 
bj  Rhinoceros  etruscus  (a  species  first  obtained  from  beds  of  the 
same  age  near  Florence),  Hippopotamus  majors  the  common  pig,  a 
species  of  horse  and  of  bear,  the  common  wolf,  a  bison,  the  large 
Irish  deer,  the  reindeer,  and  other  deer,  the  common  beaver,  besides 
a  larger  extinct  species,  also  the  walras,  narwhal,  and  some  others. 
Thej  amount  in  all  to  about  20  species,  of  which  rather  more  than 
half  are  extinct. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter  that  the  shells  of  some  of  the 
latest  deposits  of  Norwich  Crag  show  that  great  cold  prevailed  in 
the  British  seas  before  the  close  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period  ; 
when  we  speak,  therefore,  of  the  vegetation  and  quadrupeds  of  the 
Cromer  forest  being  pre-glacial,  we  merely  mean  that  thej  preceded 
the  era  of  the  generd  submergence  of  the  British  Isles  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  glacial  sea.  That  thej  were  anterior  to  that  submer- 
gence may  be  inferred  from  the  superposition  on  the  forest  and 
lignite  beds  of  the  vast  load  of  boulder-claj  above  alluded  to,  which 
contains  far-transported  blocks,  some  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and 
probably  floated  from  the  north  when  Norway  and  Sweden  were 
as  much  covered  with  ice  as  the  modern  continent  of  Greenland. 
Other  portions  of  the  till  may  have  come  from  the  north-west,  as 
they  comprise  the  wreck  of  the  Cretaceous,  Oolitic  and  older  British 
formations. 

The  fluvio-marine  series  aflbrds  distinct  evidence  of  several  alter- 
nations of  fluviatile,  marine,  and  terrestrial  conditions.  Besides  the 
forest  bed,  for  example,  Professor  Philips  has  observed  at  one  point 
a  growth  of  land-plants  in  an  erect  position,  at  a  higher  level,  and 
IVIr.  King  has  found  intercalated  beds  in  which  bivalve  shells,  such 
as  Mya  truncata,  are  so  placed  erect  in  the  loam  with  their  siphun- 
cular  ends  uppermost,  as  to  show,  as  unmistakeably  as  does  the  erect 
posi^tion  of  the  trees  with  their  roots  still  fixed  in  their  original  soil, 
that  they  lived  on  the  spot  where  they  are  now  entombed.  It  was 
stated  that  upon  the  fluvio-marine  formation  repose  laminated  clays 
without  fossils,  and  these  are  followed  by  great  masses  of  till  or 
unstratified  clay  from  20  to  80  feet  thick.  Among  the  included 
fragments  of  rock  are  some  of  granite,  the  largest  of  which  are  from 
6  to  8  feet  in  diameter ;  also  syenite,  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and 
the  wreck  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  London  Clay,  chalk,  oolite,  and  lias, 
with  boulders  of  more  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks. 

The  clifl'-sections  above  described  show  that  in  various  parts  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  several  of  the  extinct  as  well  as  the  living 
species  of  mammalia  lived  after  the  accumulation  of  the  glacial  till 
and  boulders,  as  well  as  before  it.  The  Elephas  primigenius  aflbrds 
an  example  of  one  of  these  extinct  species^  and  in  many  British  lo- 
calities the  Elephas  aniiqmis  and  Hippopotamus  major  occur  in  the 
alluvium  of  valleys  of  later  date  than  the  marine  boulder  clay. 
Some  of  the  valleys  in  question  have  been  excavated  through  the 
glacial  drift  after  the  latter  had  been  upraised  from  the  bed  of 
the  sea. 
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At  Mundeslejjin  the  Norfolk  cliffs,  and  at  Hoxne,  not  only  has  such 
denudation  taken  place,  but  the  hollows  near  Diss,  in  Suffolk,  scooped 
out  of  the  drift  have  been  again  filled  up  with  freshwater  strata,  in 
some  of  which  the  remains  of  the  elephant  have  been  discovered.* 

One  of  the  formations  of  the  Norfolk  cliffs,  above  mentioned  as 
overlying  the  till,  has  been  called  contorted  drift,  so  frequently  are  its 
beds  of  gravel,  sand,  and  claj,  bent  and  folded  back  upon  themselves, 
in  the  same  manner  as  parts  of  the  Scotch  drift,  represented  in  fig.  137., 
p.  166.  In  some  cases  these  contortions  extend  for  a  height  of  70  or  80 
feet,  and  they  are  coiled  round  isolated  masses  of  chalk,  such  as  may 
have  fallen  in  landslips  from  a  perpendicular  cliff  on  the  surface  of 
a  frozen  sea,  or  of  an  ice-island  first  driven  by  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents against  a  steep  coast,  and  then  carried  away  again  by  a  change 
of  the  wind  until  it  grounded  in  a  sea  of  sufiicient  depth  to  allow  of 
the  deposition  of  its  earthy  and  stony  burthen  on  the  spot  where  it 
melted  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    The  bent  and  disturbed  beds  often 
rest  on  strata  of  sand  and  clay,  which  are  perfectly  horizontal.     In 
those  places  where  the  contortions  are  on  the  greatest  scale^  as  at 
Sherringham  for  example,  the  chalk  with  flints  at  the  base  of  the 
cliffs  retains  its  horizon  tali  ty,  and  has  evidently  not  participated  in 
the  slightest  degree  in  the  violent  movements  to  which  the  stratified 
drift  and  the  huge  masses  of  chalk,  transported  bodily  from  their 
original  position,  bear  testimony.     The  probable  causes   of  such 
partial  derangement  in  the  strata  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
glacial  period  have  already  been  spoken  of  (p.  157.).     The  successive 
deposits  seen  in  direct  superposition  on  the  Norfolk  coast  imply  at 
first  the  prevalence  over  a  wide  area  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  sea. 
Afterwards  the  bed  of  this  sea  was  converted  into  diy  land,  and 
underwent  several  oscillations  of  level,  so  as  to  be  first  land,  sup- 
porting a  forest,  then  an  estuary,  then  again  land,  and  finally  a  sea 
near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  till  the  downward  movement  became  so 
great  as  to  convert  the  whole  area  into  a  sea  of  considerable  depth, 
in  which  much  floating  ice  carrying  mud,  sand,  and  boulders  melted 
and  let  fall  its  burthen  to  the  bottom.     Finally,  over  the  till,  with 
boulders,  stratified  drift  was  formed,  after  which,  but  not  until  the 
total  subsidence  had  amounted  to  more  than  400  feet,  an  upward 
movement  began,  which  re-elevated  the  country,  so  that  the  lowest 
of  the  terrestrial  formations,  or  the  forest  bed,  was  brought  up  to 
nearly  its  pristine  level  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  exposed  at  low 
tide.     Both  the  descending  and  ascending  movements  seem  to  have 
been  very  gradual. 

GLACIAL   FORMATIONS   IN  NORTH   AMERICA. 

In  the  western  hemisphere,  both  in  Canada  and  as  far  south  as 
the  40th  and  even  38th  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  United  States,  we 
meet  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  Norfolk  deposits,  see  Lyell,  Antiqaity  of  Man, 
chap.  xii. 
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European  boulder  formation.  Fragments  of  rock  have  travelled  for 
great  distances,  especially  from  north  to  south  :  the  surface  of  the 
subjacent  rock  is  smoothed,  striated,  and  fluted ;  unstratified  mud  or 
till  containing  boulders  is  associated  with  strata  of  loam,  sand,  and 
clay,  usually  devoid  of  fossils.  Where  shells  are  present,  they  are 
of  species  still  living  in  northern  seas,  and  half  of  them  identical 
with  those  already  enumerated  as  belonging  to  European  drift.  The 
fauna  also  of  the  glacial  epoch  in  North  America  is  less  rich  in 
species  than  that  now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  sea,  whether  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  off  the  shores  of  Maine,  or  in  the  Bay  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  extension  on  the  American  continent  of  the  range  of  erratics 
during  the  Post-pliocene  period  to  lower  latitudes  than  they  reached 
in  Europe,  agrees  well  with  the  present  southward  deflection  of  the 
isothermal  lines,  or  rather  the  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature. 
It  seems  that  formerly,  as  now,  a  more  extreme  climate  and  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  floating  ice  prevailed  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Another  resemblance  between  the  distribution  of  the  drift  fossils 
in  Europe  and  North  America  has  yet  to  be  pointed  out.  In  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  as  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Scotland,  and  Europe 
generally,  the  marine  shells  are  confined  to  very  moderate  elevations 
above  the  sea  (between  100  and  700  feet),  while  the  erratic  blocks 
and  the  grooved  and  polished  surfaces  of  rock  extend  to  elevations 
of  several  thousand  feet 

I  described  in  1839  the  fossil  shells  collected  by  Captain  Bayfield, 
from  strata  of  drift  at  Beau  port,  near  Quebec,  in  lat.  47°,  and  drew 
from  them  the  inference  that  they  indicated  a  more  northern  climate, 
the  shells  agreeing  in  great  part  with  those  of  Uddevalla  in  Sweden.* 
The  shelly  beds  attain  at  Beauport  and  the  neighbourhood  a  height 
of  200,  300,  and  sometimes  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  dispersed 

Fig.  138. 
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K.  Mr.  KvUnd's  houtfe. 

k.  Clay  and  sand  of  higher  grounds,  with 

Smicavn^  Sec. 
g.  Gravel  with  boulders. 
/.  Mass  of  Snxicnva  rugo$a,  12  feet  thick. 
e.  Sand  and  lositn  with  Myra  truncata.  Sea. 

laria  gramlandicat  &c. 


d-  Drift,  with  boulders  of  syenite,  &c. 

c  Yellow  sand. 

b.  Laminated  clay,  V*  feet  thick. 

A.  Horixont.ll  lower  Silurian  strata. 

B.  Valley  re-excavated. 


through  some  of  them  are  large  boulders  of  granite,  which  could  not 
have  been  propelled  by  a  violent  current,  because  the  accompanying 
fragile  shells  are  almost  all  entire.  They  seem,  therefore,  said  Captain 
Bayfield,  writing  in  1838,  to  have  been  dropped  down  from  melting 
ice,   like  similar  stones  which  are  now  annually  deposited  in  the 

•  Oeol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  135.    similar  conclnsions  as  to  climate  from  the 
Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan  Hill  had  amvcd  at    shells  of  the  Scotch  glacieil  ^VSu 

m2 
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St.  Lawrence.*  I  tisited  this  locality  in  1842,  and  made  the  annexed 
section,  fig.  138.,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  position  of 
the  drift  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  imagine  that  the  whole 
of  the  valley,  B,  was  once  filled  up  with  the  beds  6,  c,  dy  e,fy  which 
were  deposited  during  a  period  of  subsidence,  and  that  subsequently 
the  higher  country  (A)  was  submerged  and  overspread  with  drift. 
The  partial  re-excavation  of  B  took  place  when  this  region  was  again 
uplifted  above  the  sea  to  its  present  height.  Among  the  twenty-three 
species  of  fossil  shells  collected  by  me  from  these*  beds  at  Beauport, 
all  were  of  recent  northern  species ;  the  only  supposed  exception, 
Astarte  Laurentiana^  being  now  considered  by  good  conchologists  as 
a  variety  of  the  British  A.  compressa  (see  fig.  139.).    I  also  examined 

Fig.  139. 


'  Astarie  compressa,  Flein^  =  A.  Laurentiana, 

a.  Outside.  b.  Inside  of  right  f  alf  e.  c.  Left  valre. 

the  same  fonnation  farther  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Montreal,  where  some  of  the  beds  of  loam  are  filled  with 
great  numbers  of  the  Mytilus  edulis,  or  our  common  European  mussel, 
retaining  both  its  valves  and  its  purple  colour.  This  shelly  deposit, 
containing  among  other  marine  shells  Saxicava  rugosa,  characteristic 
of  the  glacier  drift  of  Sweden,  also  occurs  at  an  elevated  point  on 
the  mountain  of  Montreal,  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.f 

In  my  account  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  published  in 
1845,  I  announced  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  then  arrived,  that 
to  explain  the  position  of  erratics  and  the  polished  surfaces  of  rocks, 
and  their  striae  and  flu  tings,  we  must  assume  first  a  gradual  sub- 
mergence of  the  land  in  North  America,  after  it  had  acquired  its 
present  outline  of  hill  and  valley,  cliff  and  ravine,  and  then  its 
re-emergence  from  the  ocean.  In  order  to  account  for  the  universal 
glaciation  of  the  surface  of  the  solid  rocks,  on  which  the  drjft 
reposes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes,  and  north  and  south 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  it  seemed  necessary  to  assume  the  action  of 
ice  previous  to  all  deposition  of  drift  or  transportation  of  erratics. 
The  general  direction  of  the  furrows  from  north  to  south,  for  they 
rarely  deviate  more  than  10°  or  20°  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  meridian, 
seemed  to  favour  the  idea  of  their  being  for  the  most  part  due  to 
the  running  aground  of  icebergs  driftin*]:  from  arctic  latitudes. 
The  absence  in  many  regions,  as  in  the  Niagara  district,  of  high 
mountain  chains^  and  the  extension  of  undiminished  ice  action  as  far 
south  as  the  40th  parallel,  made  me  unwilling  to  appeal,  save  in 
gome  exceptional  cases,  to  land  glaciers  as  the  principal  agents  of 

*  Proceeding's  of  Geol   Soc,  No.  63  p.  119. 
f  Travels  in  N.  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
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this  glaciation.  I  assumed,  therefore,  that  while  the  land  was 
slowly  sinking,  the  sea  which  bordered  it  was  covered  with  islands 
of  floating  ice  coming  from  the  north,  which,  a?  they  grounded  on 
the  coast  and  on  shoals,  pushed  along  such  loose  materials  of  sand 
and  pebbles  as  lay  strewed  over  the  bottom.  By  this  force  all 
angular  and  projecting  points  were  broken  off,  and  fragments  of  hard 
stone,  frozen  into  the  lower  surface  of  the  ice,  scooped  out  grooves 
in  the  subjacent  solid  rock.  The  sloping  beach,  as  well  as  the  floor 
of  the  ocean,  might  be  polished  and  scored  by  this  machinery,  pro- 
ducing such  long,  straight,  and  parallel  furrows,  as  are  everywhere 
visible  in  the  Niagara  district,  and  generally  in  the  region  north  of 
the  40th  parallel  of  latitude.* 

This  hypothesis  of  a  slow  and  gradual  subsidence  of  the  land 
enables  us  to  imagine  that  the  polishing  and  grooving  action  may 
have  been  going  on  simultaneously  with  the  transportation  of  the 
erratics.  During  the  successive  depression  of  high  land,  varying 
originally  in  height  from  1000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  every 
portion  of  the  surface  would  be  brought  down  by  turns  to  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  so  as  to  be  converted  flrst  into  a  coast-line,  and  then  into 
a  shoal  ;  and  at  length,  after  being  well  scored  by  the  stranding  upon 
it  year  after  year  of  large  masses  of  coast- ice  and  occasional  icebergs, 
might  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  fathoms.  By  the  con- 
stant depression  of  land,  the  coast  would  recede  farther  and  farther 
from  the  successively  formed  zones  of  polished  and  striated  rock, 
each  outer  zone  becoming  in  its  turn  so  deep  under  water,  as  to  be 
no  longer  grated  upon  by  the  heaviest  icebergs.  Such  sunken  areas 
would  then  simply  serve  as  receptacles  of  mud,  sand,  and  boulders 
dropped  from  meltine:  ice,  perhaps  to  a  depth  scarcely,  if  at  all,  in- 
habited by  testacea  and  zoophytes.  Meanwhile,  during  the  formation 
of  the  unstratifled  and  unfossiliferous  mass  in  deep  water,  the 
smoothing  and  furrowing  of  shoals  and  beaches  would  still  go  on 
elsewhere  upon  and  near  the  coast  in  full  activity.  If  at  length  the 
subsidence  should  cease,  and  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the 
earth's  crust  be  reversed,  the  sunken  area  covered  with  drift  would 
be  slowly  reconverted  into  land.  The  boulder  deposit,  before 
emerging,  would  then  for  a  time  be  brought  within  the  action  of 
the  waves,  tides,  and  currents,  so  that  its  upper  portion,  being 
partially  denuded,  would  have  its  materials  rearranged  and  stratified. 
Streams  also  flowing  from  the  land  would  in  some  places  throw  down 
layers  of  sediment  upon  the  till.  In  that  case,  the  order  of  super- 
position will  be,  first  and  uppermost,  sand,  loam,  and  gravel  occa- 
sionally fossiliferous  ;  secondly,  an  unstratifled  and  unfossiliferous 
mass  called  till,  for  the  most  part  of  much  older  date  than  the  pre- 
ceding, with  angular  erratics,  or  with  boulders  interspersed ;  and 
thirdly,  beneath  the  whole,  a  surface  of  polished  and  furrowed  rock. 
If  we  reflect  on  the  vast  area  over  which  the  dispersion  of  marine 
glacial  drift  is  now  in  progress,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  it  must 

*  Travels  in  N,  America,  vol  il  chap.  xix.  p.  99. 
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equal,  if  it  does  not  greatly  exceed,  the  space  over  which  glaciers 
and  continental  ice  are  moving.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  perplexing  if  we  had  not  met  with  proofs  of 
submarine  glaciation  on  a  roost  extensive  scale,  including  all  the 
phenomena  of  polishing,  scratching,  furrowing,  and  rounding  of 
rockj  surfaces,  and  the  transportation  of  erratics  and  finer  mate- 
rials ;  seeing  that  there  is  so  much  evidence  everywhere  in  Europe 
and  North  America  of  the  x^onversion  of  sea  into  land^  as  well  as 
land  into  sea,  since  the  commencement  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

But  although  a  large  portion  of  the  drift  of  North  America  has 
been  due,  like  that  of  Europe,  to  floating  ice  and  a  period  of  sub- 
mergence, that  continent  has  also  had  its  land-ice,  and  its  centres  of 
dispersion  of  erratic  blocks.  The  White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, lat.  44**  N.,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  more  than  6000  feet  high, 
may  be  cited  as  an  example ;  and  the  late  Professor  Hitchcock  in- 
ferred that  some  of  the  highest  hills  in  Massachusetts  once  sent 
down  their  glaciers  into  the  lower  country.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  in  Europe  several  quadrupeds  of  living,  as  well  as 
extinct,  species  were  common  to  pre-glacial  and  posf-glacial  times. 
In  like  manner  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  North  America 
much  of  the  ancient  mammalian  fauna,  together  with  nearly  all  the 
invertebrata,  lived  through  the  ages  of  intense  cold. 

That  in  the  United  States  the  Mastodon  giganteus  was  very 
abundant  after  the  drift  period,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  entire 
skeletons  of  this  animal  are  met  with  in  bogs  and  lacustrine  deposits 
occupying  hollows  in  the  drift.  They  sometimes  occur  in  the  bottom 
even  of  small  ponds  recently  drained  by  the  agriculturist  for  the  sake 
of  the  shell-marl.  I  examined  one  of  these  spots  at  Geneseo,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  from  which  the  bones,  skull,  and  tusk  of  a  Mas- 
todon had  been  procured  in  the  marl  below  a  layer  of  black  peaty 
earth,  and  ascertained  that  all  the  associated  freshwater  and  land 
shells  were  of  a  species  now  common  in  the  same  district  They 
consisted  of  several  species  of  Lymnea^  of  Pianorbis  bicarinatuSy 
Physa  heterostrophOy  &c. 

In  1845  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  same  species  of  Mastodon 
were  found  in  Warren  county,  New  Jersey,  six  feet  below  the  surface, 
by  a  farmer  who  was  digging  out  the  rich  mud  from  a  small  pond 
which  he  had  drained.  Five  of  these  skeletons  were  lying  together, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  bones  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  air.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  skeleton, 
which  lay  about  ten  feet  apart  from  the  rest,  was  preserved  entire, 
and  proved  the  correctness  of  Cuvier's  conjecture  respecting  this 
extinct  animal,  namely,  that  it  had  twenty  ribs  like  the  living 
elephant.  From  the  clay  in  the  interior  within  the  ribs,  just  where 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  might  naturally  have  been  looked  for, 
seven  bushels  of  vegetable  matter  were  extracted.  I  submitted  some 
of  this  matter  to  Mr.  A.  Henfrey  of  London  for  microscopic  exami- 
nation, and  he  informs  me  that  it  consists  of  pieces  of  small  twigs 
of  a  coniferous  tree  of  the  Cypress  family,  probably  the  young 
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shoots  of  the  white  cedar,  Thuja  occidentalism  still  a  native  of  North 
America,  on  which  therefore  we  maj  conclude  that  this  extinct 
Mastodon  once  fed. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  quadruped,  the  most  complete  and 
probably  the  largest  ever  found,  was  exhumed  in  1845  in  the  town  I 
of  Newburg,  New  York,  the  length  of  the  skeleton  being  25  feet, 
and  its  height  12  feet.  The  anchjlosing  of  the  last  two  ribs  on  the 
riglit  side  afforded  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  a  true  gauge  for  the  space 
occupied  by  the  intervertebrate  substance,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  entire  length.  The  tusks  when  disco- 
vered were  10  feet  long,  but  a  part  only  could  be  preserved.  The 
large  proportion  of  animal  matter  in  the  tusk,  teeth,  and  bones  of 
some  of  these  fossil  mammalia  is  truly  astonishing.  It  amounts  in 
some  cases,  as  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  has  ascertained  by  analysis,  to  27 
per  cent. ;  so  that  when  all  the  earthy  ingredients  are  removed  by 
acids,  the  form  of  the  bone  remains  as  perfect,  and  the  mass  of 
animal  matter  is  almost  as  firm,  as  in  a  recent  bone  subjected  to 
similar  treatment. 

It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  infer  from  such  data  that  these  qua- 
drupeds were  mired  in  modern  times,  unless  we  use  that  term  strictly 
in  a  geological  sense.  I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  fluviatile  de- 
posit in  the  valley  of  the  Niagara,  containing  shells  of  the  genera 
MelaniOf  Lymneay  Planorbis,  Valvata^  Cyclas^  UniOy  Helix,  &c., 
all  of  recent  species,  from  which  the  bones  of  the  great  Mastodon 
have  been  taken  in  a  very  perfect  state.  Yet  the  whole  excavation 
of  the  ravine,  for  many  miles  below  the  Falls,  has  been  slowly 
effected  since  that  fluviatile  deposit  was  thrown  down. 

Whether  or  not,  in  assigning  a  period  of  more  than  30,000  years 
for  the  recession  of  the  Falls  from  Queenstown  to  their  present  site, 
I  have  over  or  under  estimated  the  time  required  for  that  operation, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  a  vast  number  of  centuries  must  have  elapsed  . 
before  so  great  a  series  of  geographical  changes  were  brought  about 
as  have  occurred  since  the  entombment  of  this  elephantine  quadruped. 
The  freshwater  gravel  which  encloses  it  is  decidedly  of  much  more 
modern  origin  than  the  drift  or  boulder-clay  of  the  same  region.* 

Other  extinct  animals  accompany  the  Mastodon  giganteus  in  the 
post-glacial  deposits  of  the  United  States,  among  which  the  Casta- 
roides  ohioensis,  Foster   and  Wyman,  a  huge  rodent  allied  to  the 
beaver,  and  Capyhara  may  be  mentioned.    But  whether  the  "  loess," 
and  other  freshwater  and  marine  strata  of  the  Southern  States,  in 
which  skeletons  of  the  same  Mastodon  are  mingled  with  the  bones 
of  the  Megatherium,  Mylodon,  and  Megalonyx,  were  contempora- 
neous with  the  drift,  or  were  of  subsequent  date,  is  a  chronological 
question  still  open  to  discussion.     It  appears  clear,  however,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  pliocene  and  post-tertiary  fossils  of  Europ^^- 
and  I  believe  the  same  will  hold  true  in  North  America,  that  nearly 
all,  if  not  all,  the  species  of  testacea  and  most  of  the  mammalia 

*  Travels  in  N.  America^  vol  I  chap.  H,  and  FrincipleB  of  0«o\.,  c^i^.tx<v. 
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which  existed  prior  to  the  glacial  epoch  survived  that  era.  The 
fact  is  important,  as  refuting  the  hypothesis,  for  which  some  have 
contended,  that  the  cold  of  the  glacial  period  was  so  intense  and 
universal  as  to  annihilate  all  living  creatures  throughout  the  glohe. 

That  the  cold  was  greater  for  a  time  than  it  is  now  in  certain  parts 
of  Siberia,  Europe,  and  North  America,  will  not  be  disputed  ;  but, 
before  we  can  infer  the  universality  of  a  colder  climate,  we  must 
ascertain  what  was  the  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  northern,  and 
of  the  whole  southern  hemisphere,  at  the  time  when  the  Scandinavian, 
British,  and  Alpine  erratics  were  transported  into  their  present 
position.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  great  deposit  of  drift  and 
erratic  blocks  is  now  in  full  progress  of  formation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  in  a  zone  corresponding  in  latitude  to  the  Baltic,  and  to 
Northern  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  England.  Should  the  un- 
even bed  of  the  southern  ocean  be  hereafter  converted  by  upheaval 
into  laud,  the  hills  and  valleys  will  be  strewed  over  with  transported 
fragments,  some  derived  from  the  antarctic  continent,  others  from 
islands  covered  with  glaciers,  like  South  Georgia,  which  must  now  be 
centres  of  the  dispersion  of  drift,  although  situated  in  a  latitude 
agreeing  with  that  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  England. 

Not  only  are  these  operations  going  on  between  the  45th  and  60th 
parallels  of  latitude  south  of  the  line,  while  the  corresponding  zone 
of  Europe  is  free  from  ice  ;  but,  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark, 
we  find  in  the  southern  hemisphere  itself,  only  900  miles  distant 
from  South  Georgia,  where  the  perpetual  snow  reaches  to  the  sea- 
beach,  lands  covered  with  forest,  as  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  There  is 
here  no  difference  of  latitude  to  account  for  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  in  one  spot,  and  the  absolute  want  of  it  in  the  other ;  but 
among  other  refrigerating  causes  in  South  Georgia  may  be  enu- 
merated the  countless  icebergs  which  float  from  the  antarctic  zone, 
and  which  chill,  as  they  melt,  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  the  sur- 
rounding air,  which  they  fill  with  dense  fogs.  The  contrast  of  cli- 
mate and  glacial  conditions  in  corresponding  zones  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  and  even  in  corresponding  latitudes  on 
the  same  side  of  the  equator,  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the 
extreme  of  cold  in  the  glacial  period  was  not  experienced  simulta- 
neously in  North  America  and  Europe. 

Connection  of  the  predominance  of  lakes  toith.  glacial  action,— 
It  Ibas  been  truly  remarked  that  lakes  are  very  common  in  ISose 
countries  where  erratics,  striated  boulders,  and  rock  surfaces,  with 
other  signs  of  glaciation  abound  ;  and  that  they  are  comparatively 
rare  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  When  travelling  over 
some  of  the  lower  lands  in  Sweden,  far  from  mountains,  as  well  as 
over  the  coast  region  of  Maine  in  the  United  States,  and  other 
districts  in  North  America,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  innu- 
merable ponds  and  small  lakes,  of  which  counterparts  are  described 
as  equally  characteristic  of  Finland,  Canada,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territories.  I  have  never  seen  any  similar  form  of  the  surface 
Boatb    of  latitude  ¥f  N.   in  the  western,   and   50°  N.   in  the 
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eastern  hemisphere.  The  relation  of  a  certain  number  of  these 
sheets  of  water  to  the  glacial  period  is  obvious  enough,  for  not 
a  few  of  them  are  dammed  up  bj  barriers  of  unstratified  drift,  such 
as  maj  have  constituted  the  terminal  and  lateral  moraines  of  glaciers, 
or  may  have  been  thrown  down  from  melting  icebergs  when  the 
country  was  still  under  water.  To  this  class  of  lakes  and  ponds  the 
term  **  morainic  "  has  been  applied.  But  I  agree  with  Professor  Ram- 
say, that  the  origin  of  many,  even  of  the  moderate-sized  depressions 
now  filled  with  water,  cannot  be  so  explained,  because  many  of  them 
have  their  barriers  formed  of  solid  rock. 

With  reference  to  cavities  of  large  dimensions  containing  water 
in  mountainous  regions,  they  have  been  truly  said  to  lie  almost  uni- 
versally in  the  course  of  valleys  of  erosion,  being,  like  them,  narrow 
in  proportion  to  their  length.  If  many  of  them  run  in  the  lines 
of  great  rents  and  faults,  traversing  the  older  rocks,  this  is  no 
more  thnn  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
valleys  of  every  mountain  chain.  Mr.  Jukes  has  well  observed  that 
lake-basins  are  by  no  means  caused  by  rents  gaping  or  widening  in 
their  higher  extremities  ;  and  he  adds  that  where  fissures  have 
been  examined  by  miners  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  whether  the 
rocks  have  been  shifted  or  not,  they  are  usually  only  a  few  feet  wide, 
and  even  when  traced  for  more  than  100()  feet  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, they  preserve  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  width.  Nor  are 
Talleys  and  lake-basins  the  result  of  the  engulfment  or  the  swallow- 
ing up  in  subterranean  abysses  of  masses  once  at  or  near  the  surface. 
Had  this  been  the  case,  we  should  not  find,  as  we  now  do,  the  same 
strata  often  continuous  from  side  to  side,  at  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  lake.  It  is  evident  that  the  materials  which  once  filled 
the  basin  have  been  gradually  removed,  so  that  older  formations  are 
now  exposed  to  view  on  the  bottom.  It  may  be  said  of  the  particu- 
lar masses  of  rock  now  constituting  the  sides  of  such  cavities,  as  we 
may  afiSrm  of  valleys  in  general,  that  they  were  never  nearer  each 
other  than  they  are  at  present.  The  only  question,  then,  to  be  dis- 
cussed is,  whether  the  denuding  cause  was  ice  or  running  water — a 
glacier  or  a  river. 

At  the  foot  of  every  cataract  we  see  that  the  water  has  formed  a  i 
deep  circular  pool.  In  like  manner  it  is  suggested  that  ice,  descend- 
ing a  precipice  or  steep  slope,  and  rubbing  off  sand  and  stones  from 
the  surface  of  the  same,  may,  when  it  reaches  the  bottom  and  presses , 
on  it  with  its  whole  weight,  so  grind  down  and  wear  away  the  rock, 
as  to  scoop  out  one  of  those  cavities  called  tarns.  But  if  we  admit 
such  a  process  as  matter  of  speculation,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
suppose  that  after  it  has  worked  out  a  cavity  it  loses  all  power  to 
extend  the  same,  being  wholly  unable  to  cut  a  gorge  through  the 
barrier  forming  the  lower  margin  of  the  tarn  at  the  point  where  the 
discharge  of  ice  formerly  took  place,  and  where  a  stream  now  issues. 
This  diminished  force  of  erosion  wherever  the  ice  has  to  ascend  a 
slope,  or  to  move  horizontally,  seems  adverse  to  the  hypothesis  ad- 
vanced by  Professor  Ramsaj  of  the  formation  of  lakea  o{  eoii&vikS^Tii!^^ 
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length  and  depth  by  glaciers.  Yet  the  advocates  of  the  origin  of 
lakes  by  ice-action  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  same  causation  to 
account  for  the  largest  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes  at  the  northern  and 
southern  foot  of  the  Alps,  such  as  those  of  Geneva,  Como,  and  Lago 
Maggiore,  which  vary  from  twenty  to  nearly  fifty  miles  in  length,  and 
in  depth  from  500  to  2000  feet,  and  more. 

In  speculating  on  such  a  mode  of  origin,  we  feel  greatly  the  want 
of  positive  data,  which  might  enable  us  to  test  the  actual  power  of 
a  glacier  to  scoop  cavities  out  of  a  floor  of  subjacent  rock.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  where  opportunities  are  enjoyed  of 
seeing  part  of  a  valley  from  which  a  glacier  has  retreated  in  his- 
torical times,  no  basin-shaped  hollows  are  conspicuous.  Dome- 
shaped  protuberances,  the  "roches  moutonn^es"  before  described, 
are  frequent ;  but  the  converse  of  them,  or  cup  and  saucer-shaped 
cavities,  are  wanting.  Everywhere  we  behold  proofs  that  the 
glacier,  by  the  aid  of  sand  and  pebbles,  can  grind  down,  polish,  and 
plane  the  bottom ;  but  it  seems  incapable  of  doing  more,  although 
the  fundamental  rocks  must,  in  different  places,  be  of  very  unequal 
hardness.  It  is  also  well  known  that  at  certain  points  in  the  course 
of  some  of  the  principal  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  transverse  rents  in  the 
ice,  or  crevices,  several  feet  wide  and  of  great  number  and  depth, 
occur,  which  are  referred  by  geologists  to  inequalities  in  the  ground 
below,  over  which  the  icy  mass  is  pushed.  In  such  instances,  though 
the  ice  moves  on  and  the  old  crevices  close  up,  others  of  precisely 
the  same  form  and  dimensions  are  renewed  every  year,  century  after 
century,  in  the  same  place,  implying  that  even  where  the  declivity 
is  very  great,  and  the  propelling  force  from  behind  enormous,  the 
ice  cannot  saw  through  and  get  rid  of  the  obstacles  which  impede 
the  freedom  of  its  onward  march. 

When  we  are  endeavouring  to  form  sound  opinions  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  frequency  of  lake-basins  to  an  antecedent  glacial 
period,  we  must  not  forget  that  such  basins,  large  and  small,  are 
met  with  in  all  latitudes,  and  that  there  are  lacustrine  deposits  of  all 
geological  epochs,  attesting  the  existence  of  lakes  at  times  when  no 
one  is  disposed  to  attribute  them  to  the  agency  of  ice.  In  Central 
France,  for  example,  in  the  Miocene  and  Eocene  periods,  there  were 
lakes  of  considerable  dimensions  when  the  climate,  like  that  of  the 
preceding  Cretaceous  era,  was  sub-tropical.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
the  most  perplexing  of  all  enigmas  if  we  did  not  find  that  lake- 
basins  were  now,  and  had  been  at  all  times,  a  normal  feature  in  the 
physiognomy  of  the  earth's  surface,  since  we  know  that  unequal 
movements  of  upheaval  and  subsidence  are  now  in  progress,  and 
were  going  on  at  all  former  geological  periods. 

It  needs  but  little  reflection  on  this  subject  to  discover  that,  when 
such  changes  of  level  are  in  progress,  some  of  the  principal  valleys  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  converted  in  some  parts  of  their  course  into  lakes  of 
considerable  magnitude.  To  escape  such  a  result  we  should  have  to 
assume  that  the  greatest  elevatory  movement  always  conforms  to  the 
central  axis  of  every  chain,  or,  wh^t  would  be  still  more  singular, 
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that  it  coincides  in  direction  with  every  water-shed.  Occasionally, 
no  doubt,  there  would  be  such  a  coincidence,  and  if  so,  the  upheaval, 
instead  of  interfering  with  the  drainage  and  damming  back  the 
rivers,  would,  by  increasing  the  fall  of  water,  tend  even  to  oblite- 
rate such  lakes  as  pre-existed.  But  sometimes  upheaval  will  be  in 
excess  in  the  lower  part  df  the  valley,  and  at  other  times  (which 
would  equally  produce  lake-basins)  there  would  be  an  excess  of 
subsidence  in  the  higher  region,  the  alluvial  plains  below  sinking  at 
a  less  rapid  rate,  or  being,  perhaps,  stationary. 

When  controverting,  in  1863,  in  the  first  edition  of  my  "Antiquity 
of  Man  "  (p.  316.),  Professor  Ramsay's  hypothesis  of  the  scooping 
out  by  ice  of  long  and  deep  cavities  like  those  containing  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  lakes,  I  proposed  to  substitute  for  his  ice-agency  the 
theory  of  unequal  movements  of  upheaval  and  subsidence.  I  assumed 
that  the  Alpine  region  had  been  exposed  for  countless  ages  to  the 
action  of  rain  and  rivers  from  Older  Pliocene  if  not  from  Upper 
Miocene  times,  and  I  therefore  inferred  that  the  larger  valleys, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  depth  and  width,  were  of  pre- 
glacial  origin.  If  they  were  not  so,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  should 
be  called  upon  to  explain  a  more  difficult  enigma  than  the  origin  of 
the  lake-basins,  namely,  why  the  rivers  had  been  idle  for  a  million 
years  or  more,  leaving  to  glaciers  the  task  of  doing  in  comparatively 
modem  times  the  whole  work  of  excavation. 

• 

The  Alps  are  from  80  to  100  miles  across.  Let  us  suppose  a  central 
depression  in  this  chain  at  the  rate  of  5  feet  in  a  century,  while  the 
intensity  of  the  movement  gradually  diminishes  as  it  approaches  the 
outskirts  of  the.  chain,  till  at  length  it  dies  out  in  the  surrounding 
lower  region.  After  a  long  continuance  of  such  a  change  of  level, 
there  will  not  only  be  a  lessened  fall  of  all  the  rivers,  but  the  courses 
of  many  of  them  will,  at  various  points,  especially  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  be  converted  into  lakes.  If,  in  the  case  of  Wales, 
can  demonstrate  an  upward  movement  of  1400  feet  during 
the  glacial  epoch,  we  may  well  suppose  still  greater  alterations 
level  in  the  Alps,  and  agree  with  Charpentier  that  those  mountains 
which  from  a  remote  geological  era  have  been  the  theatre  of  reite- 
rated upward  and  downward  movements  may  have  been  at  the 
time  of  the  most  intense  cold,  three  thousand  feet  higher  than  they 
are  now.  They  may  also  have  been  lowered  again,  as  I  have  else- 
where 8uggested("Antiquity  of  Man,"p.  321.),  before  the  close  of 
the  Glacial  epoch,  and  oscillations  of  such  magnitude  may  well 
have  been  accompanied  by  such  inequalities  of  movement  as 
would  inevitably  have  turned  some  parts  of  the  pre-existing 
valleys  into  the  receptacles  of  vast  bodies  of  ice,  destined  after- 
wards to  be  converted  into  water.  We  know  that  in  the  earth- 
quake in  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand,  in  January,  1855, 
there  was  a  permanent  rise  of  land  on  the  northern  shores  of  Cook's 
Strait  to  the  extent  of  9  feet  vertically.  On  one  side  of  Muko- 
muka  Point,  or  immediately  to  the  east,  there  was  no  movement, 
while  on  the  other  side^  or  to  the  westward,  there  wca  a  gc«A\LaX^m\- 
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nutlon  of  the  upheaval  from  9  feet  to  a  few  inches,  until,  at  a  distance 
of  about  23  miles,  no  change  of  level  was  perceptible.  Simultaneously 
with  this  elevation  of  land,  there  was  a  sinking  of  the  low  coast  to 
the  amount  of  5  feet  in  the  middle  island  south  of  Cook's  Strait.  The 
repetition  of  such  unequal  movements  may,  in  a  time  geologically 
brief,  turn  parts  of  any  valley  into  a  lake.  In  Finmark  an  ancient 
water-level  has  been  carefully  measured  along  the  borders  of  a  fiord, 
rising  gradually  at  the  rate  of  4  feet  in  a  mile  for  30  miles  from  south 
to  north,  until  at  one  extremity  it  attains  an  elevation  of  135  feet 
above  the  other  end,  and  this  movement  is  of  post-pliocene  date. 
Whenever  the  lower  part  of  a  fiord  or  valley  is  thus  raised,  or 
wherever,  in  the  upper  portion,  subsidence  is  in  like  manner  in 
excess,  a  lake-basin  may  result  as  above  stated.  If  there  be  no  ice, 
the  formation  of  a  lake  will  depend  on  the  relation  of  two  forces  : 
the  rate  at  which  the  land  is  raised  or  sunk,  and  the  rate  at  which 
the  river  can  deposit  sediment  in  the  new  depression.  Should  the 
movement  be  very  slow,  the  river  may  fill  the  incipient  cavity  with 
mud,  sand,  and  pebbles,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  having  levelled 
it  up  may  afterwards  cut  through  the  new  stony  barrier  at  the 
lower  margin  of  the  depressed  area ;  but  if  the  capacity  of  the  new 
basin  increases  at  too  great  a  rate,  the  river  will  only  be  able  to 
encroach  partially  upon  it  by  forming  a  delta  at  its  higher  extremity. 
If  the  change  takes  place  in  a  glacial  period,  the  thickness  of  the 
ice  will  augment  from  century  to  century,  not  in  consequence  of 
erosion,  but  simply  because  the  contour  of  the  valley  is  becoming 
gradually  more  basin-shaped.  The  mere  occupancy,  therefore,  of 
cavities  by  ice,  by  preventing  fiuviatile  and  lacustrine  deposition,  is 
one  cause  of  the  abundance  of  lakes,  which  will  come  into  exist- 
ence whenever  the  climate  changes  and  the  ice  melts. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  lacustrine  formations  of  the  Post- 
pliocene  period,  which  show  that  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  some 
other  Swiss  lakes,  were  formed  before  the  erosive  power  of  ice  had 
been  exerted  in  that  country  ("Antiquity,"  p.  314.).  In  Scotland,  also, 
)  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  the  main  valleys  by  which  the  drainage 
now  takes  place  were  in  existence  before  the  Glacial  epoch.  But 
although  most  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  some  of  the  lakes 
were  pre-glacial,  there  seems  ground  for  suspecting  that  not  a  few  of 
the  valleys  were  converted  into  lake-basins  during  the  long  series 
of  ages  in  which  ice  prevailed.  In  support  of  this  view,  many  good 
observers  afiirm  that  below  the  present  outlet  of  the  great  lakes  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  an  ancient  fiuviatile  alluvium  may  be  seen, 
on  which  the  moraines  of  the  great  glaciers  which  once  traversed 
the  lakes  repose.  The  pebbles,  in  these  old  alluviums  comprise  all 
those  varieties  of  rocks  which  belong  to  the  upper  course  of  the 
valley  above,  or  to  tributary  valleys  in  the  same  higher  region.  The 
phenomenon  here  alluded  to  would  be  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  theory  that  the  rivers  were  once  continuous,  or  not  intercepted 
by  lake-basins  destined  to  be  filled  and  traversed  by  glaciers.  It  is 
unneceas&rj  to  resort  to  M.  de  Mortillet's  hypothesis^  that  each  basin 
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was  first  filled  up  with  allnvium  sometimes  above  2000  feet  thick,  and 
that  this  was  atlberwards  cleared  out  by  a  glacier,  for  such  removal 
would  imply  a  capacity  of  erosion  which  we  are  not  warranted  to 
assume,  and  which,  if  granted,  might  have  enabled  the  ancient 
glacier  of  the  Rhone  to  excavate  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Greneva 
out  of  the  miocene  molasse.  Dr.  Falconer,  Mr.  Ball,  and  other 
writers,  have  pointed  out  that  the  form  of  several  of  the  great  Italian 
lakes,  such  as  Como,  Maggiore,  and  Garda,  is  by  no  means  in  harmony 
with  the  hypothesis  that  they  have  been  hollowed  out  by  great 
glaciers  which  once  passed  through  them. 

From  the  analogy  of  flowing  water,  we  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  ice  would  move  slower  and  exert  less  friction  on  the  bottom 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  cavity  which  it  fills,  f6r  the 
motion  of  a  glacier  resembles  that  of  a  river — the  upper  strata 
moving  faster  than  the  lower  ;  and  if  there  be  a  depth  of  2600 
feet,  as  in  Lago  Maggiore,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  when  the 
principal  discharge  of  ice  is  almost  entirely  effected  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  mass,  that  the  movements  at  the  bottom  would  be 
sufficiently  energetic  to  enable  the  ice  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
rocks  below.  A  still  more  serious  objection  to  the  ice-origin  of 
lake-basins  is  deducible  from  the  absence  of  such  basins  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  plains  of  the  Po  at  certain  points  where  the  greatest 
of  the  extinct  glaciers  once  came  down  from  the  Alps,  leaving  their 
gigantic  moraines  in  the  low  country.  Of  this  absence,  the  finest 
example  occurs  at  Ivrea  and  south  of  it,  where  we  observe  a  moraine 
more  than  1500  feet  high  in  its  northern  part,  consisting  of  mud, 
stones,  and  large  erratic  blocks,  evidently  brought  down  from,  the 
two  highest  of  the  Alps,  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Kosa.  This  old 
moraine,  when  it  issues  from  the  mountains  and  spreads  over  the 
plains  of  the  Po,  reposes  on  marine  strata  of  the  Pliocene  age,  so 
unconsolidated  that  the  glacier  might  have  scooped  out  of  it  a  deep 
cavity  had  moving  ice  possessed  such  an  excavating  power. 

Another  example  of  the  absence  of  a  great  lake  where  we  ought  to 
have  found  one,  according  to  the  glacier-erosion  hypothesis,  occurs  in 
a  contiguous  region  on  the  other  side  of  Turin,  between  that  city  and 
Susa,  where  the  moraine  of  the  Dora  Riparia  extends  far  and  wide. 

If,  in  surveying  a  mountain-chain  lengthwise  or  transversely,  wo 
observe  a  capricious  distribution  of  lake-basins,  we  have  no  reason 
to  feel  surprise,  so  long  as  we  conceive  the  origin  of  the  basins  to  be 
due  to  subterranean  movements  in  the  earth's  crust,  for  these  may 
be  partial  in  their  extent,  or  may  vary  in  their  direction  in  a  manner 
which  has  no  relation  to  the  course  of  the  valleys.  But  if,  rejecting 
the  aid  of  changes  of  level,  we  invoke  a  superficial  agency,  like  that 
of  glaciers,  we  are  then  utterly  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  they  should 
scoop  out  a  hollow  in  one  valley  and  perform  no  similar  feat  in  an 
adjoining  one. 

We  have  shown  that  rivers  are  doubly  instrumental  in  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  lake-basins  ;  first,  by  labouring  incessantly  to 
silt  up  an  incipient  cavity,  and  secondly,  by  deepening  \\ie\t  ^ivSiXi- 
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nel?,  or  catting  out  new  ones  through  the  rocks,  which  may  have 
been  slowly  raised  up  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  regular  drainage. 
There  is  no  analogous  agency  at  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
except  partially,  where  marine  currents  deriving  sediment  from 
wasting  shores,  or  from  rivers,  deposit  it  at  the  bottom.  With  the 
exception  of  such  areas  of  submarine  deposition,  every  partial  sub- 
sidence will  cause  a  permanent  depression,  ready  to  become  the 
receptacle  of  fresh  water  whenever  the  tract  emerges  or  is  turned 
into  land.  As  to  the  extent  of  such  lake-basins,  we  should  have  no 
right  to  wonder  if  they  equalled  in  size  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  or 
even  Lake  Superior  itself,  provided  the  lapse  of  geological  time  has 
been  sufficiently  protracted.  But  suppose  the  submerged  area  to 
have  been  continually  traversed  by  huge  icebergs  like  Baffin's  Bay, 
for  thousands  of  years  before  it  became  part  of  the  continent.  In 
that  case  we  should  not  only  find  on  it  a  multitude  of  morainic  lakes 
of  various  sizes,  but  probably  many  shallow  saucer-like  cavities  worn 
in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  out  of  rocks  in  situ,  by  the  reiterated  im- 
pinging upon  them  of  huge  masses  of  ice,  moving  (as  before  described, 
p.  147.)  in  their  lowest  parts  with  a  velocity  of  as  many  miles  as 
even  the  uppermost  strata  of  a  glacier  move  inches.  The  winds  and 
currents  might  carry  hundreds  of  such  bergs  during  every  century 
towards  the  same  tracts,  and  these  might  exert  a  great  amount  of 
friction  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean.  The  mud  and  sand  formed  by  the 
abrasion  of  rock,  or  any  stones  which  might  be  frozen  into  the  bottom 
of  the  iceberg,  or  driven  into  it  when  the  mass  impinged  with  great 
force  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  berg,  by 
melting  in  its  upper  part,  becomes  lighter,  and  rising  floats  away. 
In  this  instance  the  conditions  are  more  favourable,  both  for  tritu- 
rating a  rocky  floor  and  clearing  out  earth  and  stones  from  the 
new-formed  cavity,  than  are  conceivable  in  the  case  of  a  glacier  de- 
scending a  valley. 

Causes  of  Change  of  Climate, — Submergence  of  the  Sahara, — I 
endeavoured  in  1830,  in  the  "  Principles  of  Cieology,  ^JcBftpters 
vii.  and  viil.,  to  point  out  the  intimate  connection  of  climate  with 
the  state  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe  existing  at  any 
given  period.  If,  for  example,  at  certain  periods  of  the  past,  the 
antarctic  land  was  less  elevated  and  less  extensive  than  now,  while 
that  at  the  north  pole  was  higher  and  more  continuous,  the 
conditions  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  might  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  the  reverse  of  what  we  now  witness  in 
regard  to  climate.  But  if  in  both  of  the  polar  regions  a  consider- 
able area  of  elevated  dry  land  existed,  such  a  concurrence  of  re- 
frigerating conditions  in  both  hemispheres  might  have  created  for 
a  time  an  intensity  of  cold  never  experienced  since.  Some  geolo- 
gists have  objected  that  the  cold  of  the  glacial  period  was  so  general 
throughout  the  polar  and  temperate  regions  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator,  that  mere  local  changes  in  the  external  configuration  of  our 
planet  cannot  be  imagined  to  afford  an  adequate  cause  for  a  revolu- 
tion in  temperature  of  so  modern  a  date.     But  the  more  we  compare 
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the  state  of  the  earth's  surface  in  pliocene,  post-pliocene,  and  recent 
times,  the  more  evidence  do  we  obtain  of  upward  and  downward 
movement  on  such  a  scale  as  to  convince  us  that  in  different  parts 
of  the  periods  in  question  a  map  of  the  world  would  no  more  re» 
semble  our  present  maps  than  Europe  now  resembles  America  or 
Africa.  A  careful  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  living  species  of 
animals  and  plants  in  tertiary  and  recent  times,  leads  to  similar  con- 
clusions as  to  the  vastness  of  the  changes  which  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  globe  has  undergone,  so  that  the  theory  in  question  cannot 
be  impugned  on  the  score  of  a  want  of  universality  in  the  movements 
of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  changes  alluded  to  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology  "  as  capable 
of  affecting  the  climates  of  the  globe  at  successive  geological  periods, 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  conversion  of  sea  into  land  and  land  into  sea, 
the  increased  or  diminished  height  of  mountain  chains  and  conti- 
nents, and  the  preponderance  of  land  and  water  in  high  and  low 
latitudes,  together  with  the  new  direction  given  to  the  principal 
currents  of  the  ocean,  such  as  the  Gulf-stream.  But  although  I  did 
not  omit  to  mention  the  vast  heat  which  is  carried  by  the  winds 
from  the  great  desert  of  Africa  to  those  parts  of  Europe  which  lie 
immediately  north  of  it,  I  was  not  able  to  avail  myself  of  a  geo- 
graphical fact  since  ascertained  by  geologists  respecting  the  Sahara, 
namely,  that  this  desert  must  have  formed  part  of  the  sea  when  the 
cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  was  at  its  height.  Ritter  had  suggested  in 
18 L7.  that  the  African  desert  had  been  under  water  at  a  very  modern 
period,  and  M.  Escber  vi)n  der  Linth  gave  it  as  his  opinion  in  1852. 
that  if  this  submergence  were  true,  it  would  explain  why  the  Alpine 
glaciers  had  attained  in  the  Post-pliocene  period  those  colossal  dimen- 
sions which  Yenetz  and  Charpentier,  reasoning  on  geological  data, 
first  assigned  to  them.  Since  this  hint  was  thrown  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Swiss  geologists,  Messrs.  Laurent  and  Tristram,  and  in  1863 
M.  Escher  himself,  together  with  MM.  Desor  and  Martins,  "Eave 
found  marine  shells,  especially  the  common  cockle,  Cardium  edule^ 
scattered  lar  and  wide,  from  west  to  east7~oveF  the  desertj_whjle 
the  shells  of  these^nd  other  living  spppifta  bavfl  alsn  hftpn  fojinj. 


in  boring^  Artesian  wells,  at  Tne  deptn  of  many  feet  below  the  sur- 
face.  " 

The  space  now  occupied  by  the  Sahara,  instead  of  forming  a  tract  , 
of  parched  and  burning  sand,  from  which  the  south  wind  or  sirocco 
now  derives  its  scorching  heat  and  dryness,  constituted  formerly  a 
wide  marine  area,  stretching  several  hundred  miles  north  and  south 
and  east  and  west.  From  this  area  the  south  wind  must  formerly 
have  absorbed  moisture,  and  must  have  been  still  farther  cooled  and 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  as  it  passed  over  the  Mediterranean. 
When  at  length  it  reached  the  Alps,  and,  striking  them,  was  driven 
into  the  higher  and  more  rarefied  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
would  part  with  its  watery  burden  in  the  form  of  snow,  so  that  the 
same  asrial  current  which  under  the  name  of  the  Fohn  or  Sirocco 
now  plays  a  leading  part  with  its  hot  and  dry  breath,  sometimea  e^^\x  \ 
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in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  melting  the  snow  and  checking  the  growth 
of  glaciers,  must,  at  the  period  alluded  to^  have  been  the  principal 
feeder  of  Alpine  snow  and  ice. 


METEORITES   IN  DRIFT. 

As  my  account  of  the  glacial  period  has  led  me  to  speak  at  some 
length  of  post-pliocene  drift,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  referring 
to  the  discovery  of  a  meteoric  stone  at  a  great  depth  in  the  allu- 
vium of  Northern  Asia. 

Erman,  in  his  Archives  of  Russia  for  1841  (p.  314.),  cites  a  very 
circumstantial  account  drawn  up  by  a  Russian  miner  of  the  finding 
of  a  mass  of  meteoric  iron  in  the  auriferous  alluvium  of  the  Altai. 
8ome  small  fragments  of  native  iron  were  first  met  with  in  the  gold- 
wasliings  of  Petropawlowsker  in  the  Mrassker  Circle  ;  but  though 
they  attracted  attention,  it  was  supposed  that  they  must  have  been 
broken  off  from  the  tools  of  the  workmen.  At  length,  at  the  depth 
of  31  feet  5  inches  from  the  surface,  they  dug  out  a  piece  of  iron 
weighing  17^  pounds,  of  a  steel-grey  colour,  somewhat  harder  than 
ordinary  iron,  and,  on  analysing  it,  found  it  to  consist  of  native  iron, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  nickel,  as  usual  in  meteoric  stones.  It 
was  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  deposit  where  the  gravel  rested  on 
a  flaggy  limestone.  Much  brown  iron  ore,  as  well  as  gold,  occurs  in 
the  same  gravel,  which  appears  to  be  part  of  that  extensive  auriferous 
formation  in  which  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  the  Rhinoceros 
tichor/iinus,  and. other  extinct  quadrupeds  abound.  No  sufficient 
data  are  supplied  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  it  be  of  Post- 
pliocene  or  Newer  Pliocene  date. 

We  ought  not,  I  think,  to  feel  surprise  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  signs  of  such  aerolites  in  older  rocks  ; 
for,  besides  their  rarity  in  our  own  days,  those  which  fell  into  the 
sea  (and  it  is  with  marine  strata  that  geologists  have  usually  to 
deal),  being  chiefly  composed  of  native  iron,  would  rapidly  enter 
into  new  chemical  combinations,  the  water  and  mud  being  charged 
with  chloride  of  sodium  and  other  salts.  We  find  that  anchors, 
cannon,  and  other  cast-iron  implements  which  have  been  buried  for 
a  few  hundred  years  oflT  our  English  coast  have  decomposed  in  part 
or  entirely,  turning  the  sand  and  gravel  which  enclosed  them  into  a 
conglomerate,  cemented  together  by  oxide  of  iron.  In  like  manner 
meteoric  iron,  although  its  rusting  would  be  somewhat  checked  by 
the  alloy  of  nickel,  could  scarcely  ever  fail  to  decompose  in  the 
course  of  thousands  of  years,  becoming  oxide,  sulphuret  or  carbonate 
of  iron,  and  its  origin  being  then  no  longer  distinguishable.  The 
greater  the  antiquity  of  rocks — the  oftener  they  have  been  heated 
and  cooled,  permeated  by  gases  or  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  the 
atmosphere  or  mineral  springs — the  smaller  must  be  the  chance  of 
meeting  with  a  mass  of  native  iron  unaltered  ;  but  the  preservation 
of  the  ancient  meteorite  of  the  Altai,  and  the  presence  of  nickel  in 
these  curious  bodies,  renders  the  recognition  of  them  in  deposits  of 
remote  periods  less  hopeless  than  we  might  have  anticipated. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF   TERTIABT  FORMATIONS. — PI.IOCEIIE   PERIOD. 

Order  of  mctesaton  of  sedimentary  formations  —  Imperfeciion  of  the  recotd  — 
Defectiveness  and  obecatily  of  tbe  monnmenM  greaCer  in  proportion  to  their 
•nliquilj  —  Reasons  for  studying  the  newer  groups  first — General  principlea  of 
daitifiotion  of  tcrtiarj  strata  —  Detaclied  fonoations  scaltered  over  Eorope-^ 
'  Strata  of  Paris  and  London —'More  modera  groups  —  Peculiar  difBculcies  in 
deiermining  the  chronology  of  tertiary  formations  — ^Increasing  proportion  of 
living  apecies  of  shells  in  strata  of  newer  origin— Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene 
terms  explained — Formations  of  tlie  Newer  Pliocene  period — Island  of  Iscbia — 
Eastern  base  of  Mount  Etna— Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  gT«at  height  and  extent 
in  Sicily — Formations  of  same  age  in  the  Cpper  Val  d'Amo— Norwich  Crag — 
'Chillesford  beds —'Bridlington  Beds —Older  Fhocene  strata  — Red  Crag  of 
Suffolk  — '  While  or  coralline  Crag  -^  SaccasBive  refrigeration  of  olimuto  proved 
bj  the  pliocene  shells  of  SutFolk  and  Norfolk— 'Antwerp  Crag— SabapenDins 
strata  —  'Aralo-Caspian  formationi. 

Tbe  post-tertiary  formations,  comprising  the  Post-pliocene  and 
liccent,  having  been  deecrtbed  in  the  laat  three  chapters,  I  hsve 
now  to  give  an  account  of  the  strata  called  tertiary  and  the  several 
groaps  into  which  they  have  been  subdivided. 

The  annexed  diagram  vrill  show  the  order  and  superposition  of 
tbe  principal  sets  of  fosgiliferoas  deposits  enumerated  in  the  table, 
page  101.,  assuming  them  aU  to  be  visible  in  one  continuous  section. 


In  nature,  as  before  hinted,  page  98t  we  have  never  an  opportuni^ 
of  seeing  the  whole  of  tliem  so  displayed  in  a  single  region; 
first,  because  sedimentary  deposition  is  conlined,  during  any  one 
geological  period,  to  limited  areas ;  and  secondly,  because  strata, 
after  they  have  been  formed,  are  liable  to  be  utterly  annihilated  over 
wide  areas  by  denudation.  But  wlierever  certain  members  of  the 
series  are  present^  they  overlie  one  another  in  the  order  indicated  in 
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the  diagram,  though  not  always  in  the  exact  manner  there  repre- 
sented, because  some  of  them  repose  occasionally  in  unconformable 
stratification  on  others.  This  mode  of  superposition  has  been  al- 
ready explained  at  page  59.  Where  it  occurs  it  is  almost  invariably 
accompanied  by  a  great  dissimilarity  in  the  species  of  organic  re- 
mains of  the  sets  of  strata  next  in  succession,  the  discordance  imply- 
ing a  considerable  lapse  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  two 
formations  in  juxtaposition.  During  the  ages  which  elapsed,  and 
of  which  no  records  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  area  in 
question,  we  may  suppose  a  gradual  change  to  have  been  going  on 
in  the  state  of  the  animal  creation,  and  the  same  interval  allowed 
time  for  a  great  amount  of  movement  and  dislocation  to  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  earth's  crust,  so  that  the  strata  previously  ex- 
isting in  the  region  alluded  to  had  been  much  disturbed  and  their 
edges  exposed  to  aqueous  denudation  before  the  more  modem  set 
were  thrown  down  upon  them. 

Where  the  widest  gaps  appear  in  the  sequence  of  organic  remains, 
as  between  the  Permian  and  Triassic  rocks,  or  between  the  Creta- 
ceous and  Eocene,  examples  of  such  unconformability  are  very  fre- 
quent. But  they  are  also  met  with  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
world  at  the  junction  of  almost  all  the  other  principal  formations, 
and  sometimes  the  subordinate  divisions  of  any  one  of  the  leading 
groups  may  be  found  lying  unconformably  on  another  subordinate 
member  of  the  same — ^the  Upper,  for  example,  on  the  Lower  Silurian, 
or  the  superior  division  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  on  a  lower  mem- 
ber of  the  same,  and  so  forth.  Instances  of  such  irregularities  in  the 
mode  of  succession  of  the  strata  next  in  contact  are  the  more  intelli- 
gible the  more  we  extend  our  survey  of  the  fossiliferous  formations, 
for  we  are  continually  bringing  to  light  deposits  of  intermediate 
date,  which  have  to  be  intercalated  between  those  previously  known, 
and  which  reveal  to  us  a  long  series  of  events,  of  which  antecedently 
to  such  discoveries  we  had  no  knowledge. 

But  while  unconformability  invariably  bears  testimony  to  a  lapse 
of  unrepresented  time,  the  conformability  of  two  sets  of  strata  in 
contact  by  no  means  implies  that  the  newer  formation  immediately 
succeeded  the  older  one.  It  simply  implies  that  the  ancient  rocks 
were  subjected  to  no  movements  of  such  a  nature  as  to  tilt,  bend,  or 
break  them  before  the  more  modern  formation  was  superimposed. 
It  does  not  show  that  the  earth's  crust  was  motionless  in  the  resrion 
in  question,  for  there  may  have  been  a  gradual  sinking  or  rising, 
extending  uniformly  over  a  large  surface,  and  yet,  during  such 
movement,  the  stratified  rocks  may  have  retained  their  original 
horizontality  of  position.  There  may  have  been  a  conversion  of  a 
wide  area  from  sea  into  land  and  from  land  into  sea,  and  during  these 
changes  of  level  some  strata  may  have  been  slowly  removed  by 
aqueous  action,  and  after  this  new  strata  may  be  superimposed, 
differing  perhaps  in  date  by  thousands  of  years  or  centuries,  and  yet 
resting  conformably  on  the  older  set.  There  may  even  be  a  blend- 
ing of  the  materials  constituting  the  older  deposit  with  those  of  the 
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newer,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  passage  in  the  mineral  character  of  the 
one  rock  into  the  other  as  if  there  had  been  no  break  or  interruption 
in  the  depositing  process. 

Although  bj  the  frequent  discovery  of  new  sets  of  intermediate 
strata  the  transition  from  one  type  of  organic  remains  to  another  is  be- 
coming less  and  less  abrupt,  yet  the  entire  series  of  records  appears 
to  the  geologists  now  living  far  more  fragmentary  and  defective  than 
it  seemed  to  their  predecessors  half  a  century  ago.  The  earlier  en- 
quirers, as  often  as  they  encountered  a  break  in  the  regular  sequence 
of  formations,  connected  it  theoretically  with  a  sudden  and  violent 
catastrophe,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  regular  course  of  events 
that  had  been  going  on  uninterruptedly  for  ages,  annihilating  at  the 
same  time  all  or  nearly  all  the  organic  beings  which  had  previously 
flourished,  after  which,  order  being  re-established,  a  new  series  of 
events  was  initiated.  In  proportion  as  our  faith  in  these  views 
grows  weaker,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  organic  and  inorganic 
world  presented  to  us  by  geology  seem  explicable  on  the  hypothesis 
of  gradual  and  insensible  changes,  varied  only  by  minor  convulsions, 
such  as  have  been  witnessed  in  historical  times  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  it  is  thought  possible  that  former  fluctuations  in  the  organic 
world  may  be  due  to  the  indefinite  roodifiability  of  species  without 
the  necessity  of  assuming  new  and  independent  acts  of  creation, 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  gaps  which  still  remain,  or  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  the  record,  become  more  and  more  striking, 
and  what  we  possess  of  the  ancient  annals  of  the  earth's  history 
appears  as  nothing  when  contrasted  with  that  which  has  been 
lost. 

When  we  examine  a  large  area  such  as  Europe,  the  average  as 
well  as  the  extreme  height  above  the  sea  attained  by  the  older  for- 
mations is  usually  found  to  exceed  that  reached  by  the  more  modern 
ones,  the  primary  or  paleozoic  rising  higher  than  the  secondary,  and 
these  in  their  turn  than  the  tertiary,  while  in  reference  to  the  three 
divisions  of  the  tertiary,  the  lowest  or  Eocene  group  attains  a 
higher  summit  level  than  the  Miocene,  and  these  again  a  greater 
height  than  the  Pliocene  formations.  Lastly,  the  post-tertiary  de- 
posits, such,  at  least,  as  are  of  marine  origin,  are  most  commonly  re- 
stricted to  much  more  moderate  elevations  above  the  sea-level  than 
the  tertiary  strata. 

It  is  also  observed  that  strata,  in  proportion  as  they  are  of  newer 
date,  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  in  mineral  character  to  those 
which  are  now  in  the  progress  of  formation  in  seas  or  lakes,  the 
newest  of  all  consisting  principally  of  soft  mud  or  loose  sand,  in 
some  places  full  of  shells,  corals,  and  other  organic  bodies,  animal  or 
vegetable,  in  others  wholly  devoid  of  such  remains.  The  farther  we 
recede  fit)m  the  present  time,  and  the  higher  the  antiquity  of  the 
formations  which  we  examine,  the  greater  are  the  changes  which  the 
sedimentary  deposits  have  undergone.  Masses,  for  example,  which 
were  originally  soft  and  yielding  have  been  condensed  by  pressure, 
others  which  were  incoherent  have  been  solidifled  by  tlxe  mfiitt«JC\oii 
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of  mineral  matter  which  has  cemented  together  their  separate  parts; 
others  have  been  modified  bj  heat,  traversed  by  shrinkage  cracks, 
and  partially  crystallised,  or  the  strata  have  been  fractured  during 
earthquakes,  or  bent  and  contorted  by  lateral  pressure,  or  thrown 
into  a  vertical  position,  or  even  overturned  so  that  the  original 
order  of  superposition  has  been  inverted,  and  the  beds  which  were 
at  first  the  lowest  have  become  the  uppermost. 

The  organic  remains  also  have  sometimes  been  obliterated  entirely, 
or  the  mineral  matter  of  which  they  were  composed  has  been  removed 
and  replaced  by  other  substances,  as  when  calcareous  fossils  have 
been  silicified. 

We  likewise  observe  that  the  older  the  rocks  the  more  widely  do 
their  organic  remains  depart  from  the  types  of  the  living  creation. 
First,  we  find  in  the  newer  tertiary  rocks  a  few  species  which  no 
longer  exist,  mixed  with  many  living  ones,  and  then,  as  we  go 
farther  back,  many  genera  and  families  at  present  unknown  make 
their  appearance,  until  we  come  to  strata  in  which  the  fossil  relics 
of  existing  species  are  nowhere  to  be  detected,  except  a  few  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  invertebrata,  while  some  orders  of  animals  and  plants 
wholly  unrepresented  in  the  living  world  begin  to  be  conspicuous. 

When  we  study,  therefore,  the  geological  records  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants,  we  find,  as  in  human  history,  the  defectiveness  and 
obscurity  of  the  monuments  always  increasing  the  remoter  the  era 
to  which  we  refer.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  true  chrono- 
logical relations  of  rocks  is  also  more  and  more  enhanced,  especially 
when  we  are  comparing  those  which  were  formed  simultaneously  in 
very  distant  regions  of  the  globe.  Hence  we  advance  with  securer 
steps  when  we  begin  with  the  study  of  the  geological  records  of 
later  times,  proceeding  from  the  newer  to  the  older,  or  from  the 
more  to  the  less  known. 

In  thus  inverting  what  might  at  first  seem  to  be  the  more  natural 
order  of  historical  research,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  the 
periods  above  enumerated,  even  the  shortest,  such  as  the  Post-tertiary, 
or  the  Pliocene,  Miocene,  or  Eocene,  embrace  a  succession  of  events 
of  vast  extent,  so  that  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  what  we 
already  know  of  any  one  of  them  would  require  many  volumes  of  the 
size  of  this  treatise.  When,  therefore,  we  approach  one  of  the  newer 
groups  before  endeavouring  to  decipher  the  monuments  of  an  older 
one,  it  is  like  endeavouring  to  master  the  history  of  our  own  country 
and  that  of  some  contemporary  nations,  before  we  enter  upon  Roman 
History,  or  like  investigating  the  annals  of  Ancient  Italy  and  Greece 
before  we  approach  those  of  Egypt,  and  Assyria.  That  there  are 
inconveniences  in  thus  inverting  the  order  in  which  the  successive 
events  are  spoken  of  I  fully  admit,  but  there  are  also  unquestionable 
advantages,  and  practically  it  will  lead  to  no  misapprehension  as  to 
the  chronological  sequence  of  formations. 

The  origin  of  the  terms  Primary  and  Secondary  was  explained 
in  the  eighth  chapter,  pp.  90.  and  96. 
The  Tertiary  strata  were  so  called  because  they  were  all  posterior 
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in  date  to  the  Secondary  series,  of  which  last  the  Chalk  or  Cretaceous, 
No.  9.,  fig.  140.,  constitutes  the  newest  group.  The  whole  of  them 
were  at  first  confounded,  as  before  stated,  p.  91.,  with  the  superficial 
alluviums  of  Europe  ;  and  it  was  long  before  their  real  extent  and 
thickness,  and  the  various  ages  to  which  they  belong,  were  fully  re- 
cognized. They  were  observed  to  occur  in  patches,  some  of  fresh- 
water, others  of  marine  origin,  their  geographical  area  being  usually 
small  as  compared  to  the  secondary  formations,  and  their  position 
often  suggesting  the  idea  of  their  having  been  deposited  in  dif- 
ferent bays,  lakes,  estuaries,  or  inland  seas,  after  a  large  portion  of 
the  space  now  occupied  by  Europe  had  already  been  converted  into 
dry  land. 

The  first  deposits  of  this  class,  of  which  the  characters  were  ac- 
curately  determined^ere  those  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  described  in  ISlO  by  MM.  Cuvier  andiron gmart.  They 
were  ascertained  to  consist  of  successive  sftta  of  strata,  some  of 
marine,  others  of  freshwater  origin,  lying  one  upon  the  other.  The 
fossihshells  and  corals  were  perceived  to  be  almost  all  of  unknown 
specieSy  and  to  have  in  general  a  near  affinity  to  those  now  inhabit- 
ing warmer  seas.  The  bones  and  skeletons  of  land  animals,  some  of 
them  of  large  size,  and  belonging  to  more  than  forty  distinct  species, 
were  examined  by  Cuvier,  and  declared  by  him  not  to  agree  specifi- 
cally, nor  most  of  them  even  generically,  with  any  hitherto  observed 
in  the  living  creation. 

Strata^  were  soon  afterwards  broughj  to  light  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  and  in  Hampshire,  which  although  dissimilar  in  mineral 
composition,  were  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  T.  Webster  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as  those  of  Paris,  because  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil 
shells  were  specifically  identical.  For  the  same  reason,  rocks  found 
on  the  Gironde,  in  the  South  of  France,  and  at  certain  points  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  were  suspected  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin. 

A  variety  of  deposits  were  afterwards  found  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  all  reposing  immediately  on  rocks  as  old  or  older  than  the 
chalk,  and  which  exhibited  certain  general  characters  of  resemblance 
in  their  organic  remains  to  those  previously  observed  near  Paris  and 
London.  An  attempt  was  therefore  made  at  first  to  refer  the  whole 
to  one  period ;  and  when  at  length  this  seemed  impracticable,  it  was 
contended  that  as  in  the  Parisian  series  there  were  many  subordinate 
formations  of  considerable  thickness  which  must  have  accumulated 
one  after  the  other,  during  a  great  lapse  of  time,  so  the  various 
patches  of  tertiary  strata  scattered  over  Europe  might  correspond  in 
age,  some  of  them  to  the  older,  and  others  to  the  newer  subdivisions 
of  the  Parisian  series. 

This  error,  though  almost  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  those  who 
made  the  first  generalizations  in  this  branch  of  geology,  retarded 
seriously  for  some  years  the  progress  of  classification.  A  more  scru- 
pulous attention  to  the  specific  distinction  of  organic  remains,  aided 
by  a  careful  regard  to  the  relative  position  of  the  strata  containing 
them,  led  at  length  to  the  conviction  that  there  were  tertiary  iorma- 
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tions,  both  marine  and  freshwater  of  various  ages,  newer  than  the 
strata  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  London. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  chronological  reform  was  made  in 
1811,  by  an  English  naturalist,  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  certain  shelly  strata,  provincially  termed  "  Crag  "  in  SuflTolk, 
were  decidedly  superimposed  on  a  deposit  which  was  the  continua- 
tion of  the  blue  clay  of  London.  At  the  same  time  he  remarked  that 
the  fossil  testacea  in  these  newer  beds  were  distinct  from  those  of 
the  underlying  blue  clay,  and  that  while  some  of  them  were  of  un- 
known species,  many  others  were  identical  with  species  now  inhabit- 
ing the  British  seas. 

Another  important  discovery  was  soon  afterwards  made  by  Brocchi 
in  Italy,  who  investigated  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  deposits,  re- 
plete with  shells,  which  form  a  low  range  of  hills,  flanking  the 
Apennines  on  both  sides,  from  the  plains  of  the  Po  to  Calabria. 
These  lower  hills  were  called  by  him  the  Subapennines,  and  were 
formed  of  strata  chiefly  marine,  and  newer  than  those  of  Paris  and 
London. 

Another  tertiary  group  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux 
and  Dax,  in  the  South  of  France,  was  examined  by  M.  de  Basterot 
in  1825,  who  described  and  figured  several  hundred  species  of  shells, 
which  diflered  for  the  most  part  both  from  the  Parisian  series  and 
those  of  the  Subapennine  hills.  It  was  soon,  therefore,  suspected 
that  this  fauna  might  belong  to  a  period  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  Parisian  and  Subapennine  strata,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  evidence  of  superposition  was  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  this 
opinion  ;  for  other  strata,  contemporaneous  with  those  of  Bordeaux, 
were  observed  in  one  district  (the  Valley  of  the  Loire),  to  overlie  the 
Parisian  formation,  and  in  another  (in  Piedmont)  to  underlie  the  Sub- 
apennine beds.  The  first  example  of  these  was  pointed  out  in  1829 
by  M.  Desnoyers,  who  ascertained  that  the  sand  and  marl  of  marine 
origin  called  Faluns,  near  Toui^s,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  full  of  sea- 
shells  and  corals,  rested  upon  a  lacustrine  formation,  which  constitutes 
the  uppermost  subdivision  of  the  Parisian  group,  extending  con- 
tinuously throughout  a  great  table-land  intervening  between  the 
basin  of  the  Seine  and  that  of  the  Loire.  The  other  example  occurs 
in  Italy,  where  strata,  containing  many  fossils  similar  to  those  of 
Bordeaux,  were  observed  by  Bonelli  and  others  in  the  environs  of 
Turin,  subjacent  to  strata  belonging  to  the  Subapennine  group  of 
Brocchi. 

Without  pretending  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
discovery,  I  may  refer  to  the  facts  above  enumerated,  as  illustrating 
the  course  usually  pursued  by  geologists  when  they  attempt  to  found 
new  chronological  divisions.  The  method  bears  some  analogy  to  that 
pursued  by  the  naturalist  in  the  construction  of  genera,  when  he  se- 
lects a  typical  species,  and  then  classes  as  congeners  all  other  species 
of  animals  and  plants  which  agree  with  this  standard  within  certain 
limits.  The  genera  A.  and  C.  having  been  founded  on  these  prin- 
ciples,  a  new  species  is  afterwards  met  with,  departing  widely  both 
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from  A.  and  C,  but  in  many  respects  of  an  intermediate  character. 
For  this  new  type  it  becomes  necessary  to  institute  the  new  genus  B., 
in  which  are  included  all  species  afterwards  brought  to  light,  which 
agree  more  nearly  with  B.  than  with  the  types  of  A.  or  C.  In  like 
manner  a  new  formation  is  met  with  in  geology,  and  the  characters 
of  its  fossil  fauna  and  flora  investigated.  From  that  moment  it  is 
considered  as  a  record  of  a  certain  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  a 
standard  to  which  other  deposits  may  be  compared.  If  any  are  found 
containing  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  organic  remains,  and  occupy- 
ing the  same  relative  position,  they  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  con« 
temporary  annals.  All  such  monuments  are  said  to  relate  to  one 
period,  during  which  certain  events  occurred,  such  as  the  formation 
of  particular  rocks  by  aqueous  or  volcanic  agency,  or  the  continued 
existence  and  fossilization  of  certain  tribes  of  animals  and  plants. 
When  several  of  these  periods  have  had  their  true  places  assigned  to 
them  in  a  chronological  series,  others  are  discovered  which  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  intercalate  between  those  first  known  ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  assigning  clear  lines  of  separation  must  unavoidably 
increase  in  proportion  as  chasms  in  the  past  history  of  the  globe  are 
tilled  up. 

Every  zoologist  and  botanist  is  aware  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  task  to  establish  genera  in  departments  which  have  been  en- 
riched with  only  a  small  number  of  species,  and  where  there  b  as 
yet  no  tendency  in  one  set  of  characters  to  pass  almost  insensibly,  by 
a  multitude  of  connecting  links,  into  another.  They  also  know  that 
the  difficulty  of  classification  augments,  and  that  the  artificial  nature 
of  their  divisions  becomes  more  apparent,  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
number  of  objects  brought  to  light  '  But  in  separating  families  and 
genera,  they  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  breaks  as  still  remain,  or  of  every  hiatus  in  the  chain  of  ani- 
mated beings  which  is  not  yet  filled  up.  So  in  geology,  we  may  be 
eventually  compelled  to  resort  to  sections  of  time  as  arbitrary,  and  as 
purely  conventional,  as  those  which  divide  the  history  of  human 
events  into  centuries.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  use  the  interruptions  which  still  occur  in  the 
regular  sequence  of  geological  monuments,  as  boundary  lines  between 
our  principal  groups  or  periods,  even  though  the  groups  thus  esta- 
blished are  of  very  unequal  value. 

The  isolated  position  of  distinct  tertiary  deposits  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  has  been  already  alluded  to.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty 
presented  by  this  want  of  continuity  when  we  endeavour  to  settle 
the  chronological  relations  of  these  deposits,  another  arises  from  the 
frequent  dissimilarity  in  mineral  character  of  strata  of  contempora- 
neous date,  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  London  and  Paris  before 
mentioned.  The  identity  or  non-identity  of  species  is  also  a  criterion 
which  often  fails  us.  For  this  we  might  have  been  prepared,  for  we 
have  already  seen,  that  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  although 
within  70  miles  of  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez^ 
have  each  their  peculiar  fauna ;  and  a  marked  diffeieiice  ia  foxxu^  vgl 
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the  four  groups  of  testacea  now  living  in  the  Baltic,  English  Channel, 
Black  Sea,  and  Mediterranean,  although  all  these  seas  have  many 
species  in  common.  In  like  manner  a  considerable  dirersity  in  the 
fossils  of  different  tertiary  formations,  which  have  been  thrown 
down  in  distinct  seas,  estuaries,  bays,  and  lakes,  does  not  always 
imply  a  distinctness  in  the  times  when  they  were  produced,  but  may 
have  arisen  from  climate  and  conditions  of  physical  geography  wholly 
independent  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  abundantly  clear, 
as  the  result  of  geological  investigation,  that  different  sets  of  tertiary 
strata,  immediately  superimposed  upon  each  other,  contain  distinct 
embedded  species  of  fossils,  in  consequence  of  fluctuations  which  have 
been  going  on  in  the  animate  creation,  and  by  which  in  the  course  of 
ages  one  state  of  things  in  the  organic  world  has  been  substituted  for 
another  wholly  dissimilar.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  age  of  a  tertiary  deposit  is  more  modem,  so  is  its  fauna 
more  analogous  to  that  now  in  being  in  the  neighbouring  seas.  It  is 
this  law  of  a  nearer  agreement  of  the  fossil  testacea  with  the  species 
now  living,  which  may  often  furnish  us  with  a  clue  for  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  scattered  deposits,  where  we  cannot  avail  our- 
selves of  any  one  of  the  three  ordinary  chronological  tests  ;  namely, 
superposition,  mineral  character,  and  the  specific  identity  of  the 
fossils. 

Thus,  for  example,  on  the  African  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the 
height  of  40  feet,  and  sometimes  more,  above  its  level,  a  white  cal- 
careous formation  has  been  observed,  containing  several  hundred 
species  of  shells  differing  from  those  found  in  the  clay  and  volcanic 
tuff  of  the  country  round  Naples,  e.g.  in  the  Bay  of  BaiaB.  Another 
deposit  has  been  found  at  Uddevalla,  in  Sweden,  in  which  the 
shells  do  not  agree  with  those  found  near  Naples.  But  although 
in  these  three  cases  there  may  be  scarcely  a  single  shell  common  to 
the  three  different  deposits,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  them  all  to 
one  period  (the  Post-pliocene),  because  of  the  very  close  agreement 
of  the  fossil  species  in  every  instance  with  those  now  living  in  the 
contiguous  seas. 

To  take  another  example,  where  the  fossil  fauna  recedes  a  few 
steps  farther  back  from  our  own  times.  We  may  compare,  first, 
certain  beds  at  the  eastern  base  of  Etna  near  Trezza,  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned  ;  secondly,  others  of  fluvio-marine  origin  near  Norwich ; 
and,  lastly,  a  third  set  often  rising  to  considerable  heights  in  Sicily  : 
and  we  discover  that  in  every  case  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  shells  agree  with  species  still  living,  while  the  remainder  are 
extinct.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  all  these,  greatly  diversified  as 
are  their  organic  remains,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  era,  or  to  a 
period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Post-pliocene,  because  there 
has  been  time  in  each  of  the  areas  alluded  to  for  an  equal  or  nearly 
equal  amount  of  change  in  the  marine  testaceous  fauna.  Contempo- 
raneousness of  origin  is  inferred  in  these  cases,  in  spite  of  the  most 
marked  differences  of  mineral  character  or  organic  contents,  from  a 
similar  degree  of  divergence  in  the  shells  from  those  now  living  in  the 
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adjoining  seas.  The  advantage  of  snch  a  test  consists  in  supplying 
ns  with  a  common  point  of  departure  in  all  countries,  however 
remote. 

But  the  farther  we  recede  from  the  present  times,  and  the  smaller 
the  relative  number  of  recent  as  compared  with  extinct  species  in 
the  tertiary  deposits,  the  less  confidence  can  we  place  in  the  exact 
value  of  such  a  test,  especially  when  comparing  the  strata  of  very 
distant  regions;  for  we  cannot  presume  that  the  rate  of  former 
alterations  in  the  animate  world,  or  the  continual  going  out  and 
coming  in  of  species,  has  been  everywhere  exactly  equal  in  equal 
quantities  of  time.  The  form  of  the  land  and  sea,  and  the  climate, 
may  have  changed  more  in  ond  region  than  in  another  ;  and  conse- 
quently there  may  have  been  a  more  rapid  destruction  and  renova- 
tion  of  species  in  one  part  of  the  globe  than  elsewhere.  Consider- 
ations of  this  kind  should  undoubtedly  put  us  on  our  guard  against 
relying  too  implicitly  on  the  accuracy  of  this  test ;  yot  it  can  never 
fail  to  throw  great  light  on  the  chronological  relations  of  tertiary 
groups  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Post- pliocene  period.    ' 

We  may  derive  a  conviction  of  this  truth  not  only  from  a  study  of 
geological  monuments  of  all  ages,  but  also  by  reflecting  on  the  ten- 
dency which  prevails  in  the  present  state  of  nature  to  a  uniform  rate 
of  simultaneous  fluctuation  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  whole  globe. 
The  grounds  of  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  discussed  here,  and  I  have 
explained  them  at  some  length  in  the  third  Book  of  the  ''Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,**  where  the  causes  of  the  successive  extinction  of 
species  are  considered.  It  will  be  there  seen  that  each  local  change 
in  climate  and  physical  geography  is  attended  with  the  immediate 
increase  of  certain  species,  and  the  limitation  of  the  range  of  others. 
A  revolution  thus  effected,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  confined  to  a  limited 
space,  or  to  one  geographical  province  of  animals  or  plants,  but 
affects  several  other  surrounding  and  contiguous  provinces.  In  each 
of  these,  moreover,  analogous  alterations  of  the  stations  and  habi- 
tations of  species  are  simultaneously  in  progress,  reacting  in  the 
manner  already  alluded  to  on  the  first  province.  Hence,  long  before 
the  geography  of  any  particular  district  can  be  essentially  altered, 
the  flora  and  fauna  throughout  the  world  will  have  been  materially 
modified  by  countless  disturbances  in  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
various  members  of  the  organic  creation  to  each  other.  To  assume 
that  in  one  large  area  inhabited  exclusively  by  a  single  assemblage  of 
species  any  important  revolution  in  physical  geography  can  be  brought 
about,  while  other  areas  remain  stationary  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  land  and  sea,  the  height  of  mountains,  and  so  forth,  is  a  most  im- 
probable hypothesis,  wholly  opposed  to  what  we  know  of  the  laws 
now  governing  the  aqueous  and  igneous  causes.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  were  this  conceivable,  the  communication  of  heat  and  cold 
between  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  is  so  free  and 
rapid,  that  the  temperature  of  certain  zones  cannot  be  materially 
raised  or  lowered  without  others  being  immediately  affected  ;  and  the 
elevation  or  diminution  in  height  of  an  important  diaia  oi  tsloxiqA^qax^ 
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or  the  submergence  of  a  wide  tract  of  land  would  modify  the  climate 
even  of  the  antipodes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  allusions  to  organic  re- 
mains, the  testacea  or  the  shell -bearing  mollusca  are  selected  as  the 
most  useful  and  convenient  class  for  the  purposes  of  general  classifi-* 
cation.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  more  universally  distributed 
through  strata  of  every  age  than  any  other  organic  bodies.  Those 
families  of  fossils  which  are  of  rare  and  casual  occurrence  are  abso- 
lutely of  no  avail  in  establishing  a  chronological  arrangement.  If  we 
have  plants  alone  in  one  group  of  strata  and  the  bones  of  mammalia 
in  another,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  respecting  the  affinity  or  dis- 
cordance of  the  organic  beings  of  the  two  epochs  compared  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  if  we  have  plants  and  vertebrated  animals  in  one 
series  and  only  shells  in  another.  Although  corals  are  more  abun- 
dant, in  a  fossil  state,  than  plants,  reptiles,  or  fish,  they  are  still  rare 
when  contrasted  with  shells,  especially  in  the  European  tertiary  for- 
mations. The  utility  of  the  testacea  is,  moreover,  enhanced  by  the 
circumstance  that  some  forms  are  proper  to  the  sea,  others  to  the 
land,  and  others  to  freshwater.  Rivers  scarcely  ever  fail  to  carry 
down  into  their  deltas  some  land-shells,  together  with  species  which 
are  at  once  fi uviatile  and  lacustrine*  By  this  means  we  learn  what 
terrestrial,  freshwater,  and  marine  species  coexisted  at  particular 
eras  of  the  past :  and  having  thus  identified  strata  formed  in  seas 
with  others  which  originated  contemporaneously  in  inland  lakes,  we 
are  then  enabled  to  advance  a  step  farther,  and  show  that  certain 
quadrupeds  or  aquatic  plants,  found  fossil  in  lacustrine  formations, 
inhabited  the  globe  at  the  same  period  when  certain  fish,  reptiles,  and 
zoophytes  lived  in  the  ocean. 

Among  other  characters  of  the  molluscous  animale,  which  render 
them  extremely  valuable  in  settling  chronological  questions  in  geology, 
may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  wide  geographical  range  of  many  species ; 
and,  secondly,  what  is  probably  a  consequence  of  the  former,  the  great 
duration  of  species  in  this  class,  for  they  appear  to  have  surpassed  in 
longevity  the  greater  number  of  the  mammalia  and  fish.  Had  each 
species  inhabited  a  very  limited  space,  it  could  never,  when  embedded 
in  strata,  have  enabled  the  geologist  to  identify  deposits  at  distant 
points ;  or  had  they  each  lasted  but  for  a  brief  period,  they  could 
have  thrown  no  light  on  the  connection  of  rocks  placed  far  from 
each  other  in  the  chronological,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  vertical 
series. 

Many  authors  have  divided  the  European  tertiary  strata  into  three 
groups — Slower,  middle,  and  upper  ;  the  lower  comprising  the  oldest 
formations  of  Paris  and  London  before  mentioned  ;  the  middle  those 
of  Bordeaux  and  Touraine ;  and  the  upper  all  those  newer  than  the 
middle  group. 

When  engaged  in  1828  in  preparing  my  work  on  the  Principles  of 

Geology,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  classing  the  whole  series  of  tertiary 

strata  in  four  groups,  and  endeavouring  to  find  characters  for  each, 

expressive  of  their  different  degrees  of  afinity  to  tlie  living  fauna. 
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With  this  view,  I  obtained  information  respecting  the  specific  iden- 
tity of  many  tertiary  and  recent  shells  from  several  Italian  naturalists, 
and  among  others  from  Professors  Bonelli,  Guidotti,  and  Costa. 
Having  in  1829  become  acquainted  with  M.  Deshayes,  of  Paris, 
already  well  known  by  his  conchological  works,  I  learnt  from  him 
that  he  had  arrived,  by  independent  researches,  and  by  the  study  of 
a  large  collection  of  fossil  and  recent  shells,  at  very  similar  views  re- 
specting the  arrangement  of  tertiary  formations.  At  my  request  he 
drew  up,  in  a  tabular  form,  lists  of  all  the  shells  known  to  him  to 
occur  both  in  some  tertiary  formation  and  in  a  living  state,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportional  number  of  fossil  spe- 
cies identical  with  the  recent  which  characterised  successive  groups; 
and  this  table,  planned  by  us  in  common,  was  published  by  me  in 
1833.*  The  number  of  tertiary  fossil  shells  examined  by  M.  Deshayes 
was  about  3000 ;  and  the  recent  species  with  which  they  had  been 
compared  about  5000.  The  result  then  arrived  at  was,  that  in  the 
lower  tertiary  strata,  or  those  of  London  and  Paris,  there  were  about 
3^  per  cent,  of  species  identical  with  recent ;  in  the  middle  tertiary 
of  the  Loire  and  Gironde  about  17  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  upper  tertiary 
or  Subapennine  bed.^i,  from  35  to  50  per  cent.  In  formations  still 
more  modern,  some  of  which  I  had  particularly  studied  in  Sicily, 
where  they  attain  a  vast  thickness  and  elevation  above  the  sea,  the 
number- of  species  identical  with  those  now  living  was  believed  to  be 
from  90  to  95  per  cent.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity,  I 
proposed  to  give  short  technical  names  to  these  four  groups,  or  the 
periods  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  I  called  the  first  or 
oldest  of  them  Eocene,  the  second  Miocene,  the  third  Older  Pliocene, 
and  the  last  or  fourth  Newer  Pliocene.  The  first  of  the  above  terms. 
Eocene,  is  derived  from  ?ya»c,  eos,  dawn,  and  fcaivoc,  cainos,  recent^ 
because  the  fossil  shells  of  this  period  contain  an  extremely  small 
proportion  of  living  species,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating 
the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  the  testaceous  fauna,  no  recent 
species  having  been  detected  in  the  older  or  secondary  rocks. 

The  terra  Miocene  (from  liuoy,  meion,  less,  and  Kaivoc,  cainos, 
recent)  is  intended  to  express  a  minor  proportion  of  recent  species 
(of  testacea),  the  term  Pliocene  (from  irXtiov,  pleion,  more,  and  Kaivo^, 
cainos,  recent)  a  comparative  plurality  of  the  same.  It  may  assist 
the  memory  of  students  to  remind  them,  that  the  3f/ocene  contain  a 
minov  proportion,  and  P/iocene  a  comparative  /)/urality  of  recent 
species;  and  that  the  greater  number  of  recent  species  always  implies 
the  more  modern  origin  of  the  strata. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  this  nomenclature  that  certain 
species  of  infusoria  found  in  the  chalk  are  still  existing,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Miocene  and  Older  Pliocene  deposits  often  contain 
the  remains  of  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fish,  exclusively  of  extinct 
species.  But  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  Eocene, 
Miocene,  and  Pliocene  were  originally  invented  with  reference  purely 

*  See  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  iii.  Ist  ed. 
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to  conchological  data,  and  in  that  sense  have  always  been  and  are 
still  used  by  me. 

The  distribution  of  the  fossil  species  from  which  the  results  before 
mentioned  were  obtained  in  1830  by  M.  Deshayes  was  as  follows  : — 

In  the  formations  of  the  Pliocene  periods,  older  and  newer   -      777 
In  the  Miocene  (upper  or  Falaiiian)  -  -  -     1021 

In  the  Eocene  (including  the  Grt^s  de  Fontainebleau)  -     1238 

3036 

Since  the  year  1 830,  the  number  of  new  living  species  obtained 
from  different  parts  of  the  globe  has  been  exceedingly  great,  supply- 
ing fresh  data  for  comparison,  and  enabling  the  paleontologist  to 
correct  many  erroneous  identifications  of  fossil  and  recent  forms.  New 
species  also  have  been  collected  in  abundance  from  tertiary  formations 
of  every  age,  while  newly  discovered  groups  of  strata  have  filled  up 
gaps  in  the  previously  known  series.  Hence  modifications  and  re- 
forms have  been  called  for  in  the  classification  first  proposed.  The 
Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  periods  have  been  made  to  compre- 
hend certain  sets  of  strata  of  which  the  fossils  do  not  always  conform 
strictly  in  the  proportion  of  recent  to  extinct  species  with  the  defini- 
tions first  given  by  me,  or  which  are  implied  in  the  etymology  of 
those  terms.  Of  these  and  other  innovations  I  shall  treat  more  fully 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  chapters. 

Newer  Pliocene — Ischia, — We  have  already  seen,  page  108.,  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  there  are  stratified  tufis  containing 
a  large  number  of  fossil  shells  agreeing  specifically  with  those  now 
living  in  the  Mediterranean.  Of  an  age  immediately  antecedent  to 
those  Post-pliocene  formations  are  the  volcanic  tuff's  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Ischia,  some  of  them  rising  in  the  summit  of  Santa 
Nicola  or  Monte  Epomeo  to  the  height  of  2605  feet  above  the  sea. 
I  stated  in  the  first  editions  of  the  "  Principles  of  Geology  "  *  that  in 
1828  I  had  procured  many  fossil  shells  from  near  the  village  of 
Moropano,  at  an  elevation  of  2(XX)  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  I 
have  since  found,  on  revisiting  Ischia,  that  the  spot  is  not  more  than 
1600  feet  high  ;  but  this  error  is  not  of  geological  importance,  as  the 
beds  are  admitted  to  form  a  part  of  the  same  greenish  and  blueish 
marls  which  reach  the  top  of  Epomeo.  The  whole  of  the  fossil 
species,  28  in  number,  which  I  first  collected  there,  were  examined 
by  M.  Deshayes  and  recognized  by  him  as  all  now  living.  I  called 
them  Newer  Pliocene,  considering  them  of  much  more  modern  date 
than  the  Subapennine  strata  f,  to  which  Signor  Spada  Lavini  pro- 
posed, in  1853,  to  refer  them.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  this  opinion, 
because  among  a  larger  number  of  fossils  obtained  from  these  beds 
in  Ischia,  Buccinum  semistriatum  and  Murex  vaginattis  (see  fig.  141.) 
had  been  found.  Both  of  these  shells  were  supposed  to  be  extinct ; 
but  although  this  is  true  of  the  first,  which  is  a  common  Subapennine 

♦  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  iii.  p.  126.,  1833. 
/  See  Principles,  Table,  vol.  UL  pp.  16.  and  126. 
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shell,  it  is  not  so  of  the  other,  for  the  Mures  still  lives  in  the 
Mediterranean,  though  rare*,  and  recent  specimens  of  it  may  be 
seen  in  Mr.  Cuming's  collection  in  London,  from  which  the  an- 
nexed figure  is  taken.  Several  Italian  geologists,  who  had  not  ex- 
amined Ischia,  hastily  adopted  the  classification 
of  Signor  Spada  ;  but  M.  Fuggaard,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  island,  immediately  entered 
his  protest  against  itf ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  general  character  of  the  organic  remains, 
that  the  mass  of  Epomeo  was  formed  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  sea  at  the  close  of  the  Newer  Pliocene 
period,  and  was  raised  to  a  height  of  26CK)  feet 
above  its  original  level  in  Post-pliocene  times. 

Vesuvius, — The  old  cone  of  Vesuvius,  or  Monte 
Somma,  is,  geologically  speaking,  so  modern  that  the 
eruption  by  which  it  was  formed  burst  through  ma-       uurex  vnnnatus^ 
rine  clays  and  tuffs  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Ischia  ' 

above  mentioned.  Fragments  of  tuff  and  conglomerate  found  amongst 
the  ancient  ejectamenta,  and  constituting  part  of  the  strata  laid  open 
in  the  ravine  called  Fosso  Grande  and  in  the  Rivo  di  Quaglia,  the 
latter  972  feet  high  above  the  sea,  have  supplied  Signor  Guiscardi  with 
100  shells,  among  which  one,  and  one  only,  namely,  Buccinum  semi- 
striatum,  before  alluded  to,  is  extinct  The  oldest  eruptions,  therefore, 
of  the  Campi  Phlegraei,  or  volcanic  regions  of  Naples,  took  place  pre- 
cisely at  the  close  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  when  about  one 
shell  only  in  a  hundred  differed  from  those  now  living  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Sicily,  Eastern  base-  of  Mount  Etna, — At  several  points  north 
of  Catania,  on  the  eastern  sea-coast  of  Sicily,  as  at  Aci-Castello, 
for  example,  Trezza,  and  Nizzeti,  marine  strata,  associated  with  vol- 
canic tuffs  and  basaltic  lavas,  are  seen,  which  belong  to  a  period 
when  the  first  igneous  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna  were  taking  place 
in  a  shallow  bay  of  the  Mediterranean.  During  my  first  visit  to 
Sicily  in  1828,  I  collected  sixty -five  species  of  shells  from  these 
clays  and  sands,  which  may  be  said,  together  with  the  associated 
igneous  products,  to  constitute  the  foundations  of  the  great  vol- 
cano. With  the  help  of  M.  Deshayes,  I  was  enabled  to  publish  a 
list  of  their  names  J,  showing  that  nearly  all  of  them  agreed  with 
species  now  inhabiting  the  adjoining  sea.  In  1857  and  1858,  when 
I  revisited  Sicily,  I  obtained,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Aradas,  of 
Catania,  a  much  larger  number  of  species  from  the  same  localities, 
which  confirmed  the  conclusions  formerly  arrived  at  as  to  the  age 
of  these  deposits.  Out  of  142  shells,  all  but  eleven  proved  to  be 
identical  with  species  now  living.  Some  few  of  these  eleven  shells 
may  possibly  still  linger  in  the  depths  of  the  Mediterranean,  like 

*  Lyell  on  Moant  Etna,  Phil.  Trans.,  285.,  and  xv.  p.  362. 

p.  778.,  1858.  \  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  iii.  Ap- 

t  Bulletin  do  la  Soc.  Geol.  de  France,  pendix,  1833. 
torn  xi.,  2e  ser.,  p.  72.,  and  torn.  xiiL  p. 
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Murex  vaginatuSf  fig.  139.,  p.  189.  The  last-mentioned  shell  had 
already  become  rare,  when  the  sub-Etnean  deposits  were  formed. 
On  the  whole,  the  modern  character  of  the  testaceous  fauna  under 
consideration  is  expressed  not  only  by  the  small  proportion  of  extinct 
species,  but  by  the  relative  number  of  individuals  by  which  most  of 
the  other  species  are  represented,  for  the  proportion  agrees  with 
that  observed  in  the  present  fauna  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  only 
extinct  shell  which  can  be  said  to  be  common  is  Buccinum  semi- 
striatum  ;  B,  musivum  comes  next  in  abundance.  The  rarity  of  the 
other  nine  is  such  as  to  imply  that  they  were  already  on  the  point 
of  dying  out,  having  flourished  chiefly  in  the  earlier  Pliocene  times 
when  the  Subapennine  strata  were  in  progress. 

Yet  since  the  accumulation  of  these  Newer  Pliocenes  sands  and 
clays,  the  whole  cone  of  Etna,  11,000  feet  in  height  and  about  ninety 
miles  in  circumference  at  its  base,  has  been  slowly  built  up;  an 
operation  requiring  many  tens  of  thousands  of  years  for  itTaccom- 
plishment,  and  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
study  in  detail  the  internal  structure  of  the  mountain,  and  to  see  the 
proofs  of  its  double  axis,  or  the  evidence  of  the  lavas  of  the  present 
great  centre  of  eruption  having  gradually  overwhelmed  and  en- 
veloped a  more  ancient  cone,  situated  3^  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
present  one.  We  ought  also  to  satisfy  ourselves,  as  we  may  easily 
do,  that  in  breadth  and  thickness  each  of  the  older  lavas  did  not 
exceed  in  their  average  volume  the  products  of  single  outpourings 
of  historical  times.  In  speculating,  moreover,  on  the  lapse  of  bygone 
ages,  we  must  take  into  account  the  difi^erent  dates  and  varying 
composition  of  the  dikes  up  which  the  lavas  poured,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  eastern  or  western  axis,  and  the  manner  in  which 
one  set  of  dikes  cuts  through  an  older  one  ;  also,  the  vast  denu^ 
dation  to  which  the  Val  del  Bove,  or  deep  valley,  on  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  mountain  bears  testimony  ;  and,  lastly,  the  gradual 
upheaval  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  some  of  the  submarine  rocks 
first  formed,  and  the  origin  of  many  hundred  minor  cones,  the  result 
of  lateral  outbreaks  during  the  most  modem  phase  of  emption. 
These  and  other  observations  must  be  made,  before  the  prodigious 
antiquity  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  marine  strata  above  described  can 
be  fully  appreciated.* 

It  appears  that  while  Etna  was  increasing  in  bulk  by  a  series  of 
eruptions,  its  whole  mass,  comprising  the  foundations  of  subaqueous 
origin  above  alluded  to,  was  undergoing  a  slow  upheaval,  by  which 
those  marine  strata  were  raised  to  the  height  of  1200  feet  above  the 
sea,  as  seen  at  Catera,  and  perhaps  to  greater  heights,  for  we  cannot 
trace  their  extension  westward  owing  to  the  dense  and  continuous 
covering  of  modern  lava  under  which  they  are  buried.  During  the 
gradual  rise  of  these  Newer  Pliocene  formations  (consisting  of  clays, 
sands,  and  basalts),  other  strata  of  Post-pliocene  date,  marine  as  well 
as  fluviatile,  accumulated  round  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  these, 

*  See  a  Memoir  on  the  Lavas  and  Mode  of  Origin  of  Moont  Etna,  by  the  Author, 
r/iJL  Trans.,  1858. 
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in  their  tarn,  partook  of  the  upward  movement,  so  that  several 
inland  cliffs  and  terraces  at  low  levels,  due  partly  to  the  action  of 
the  sea  and  partly  to  the  river  Simeto,  originated  in  succession. 

Fossil  remains  of  the  elephant,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds,  have 
been  found  in  these  Post-pliocene  strata,  associated  with  recent  shells. 

Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily, — There  is  probably  no  part  of 
Europe  where  the  Newer  Pliocene  formations  enter  so  largely  into 
the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  rise  to  such  heights  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  as  Sicily.  They  cover  nearly  half  the  island,  and 
near  its  centre,  at  Castrogiovanni,  reach  an  elevation  of  3000  feet. 
They  consist  principally  of  two  divisions,  the  upper  f^aloarftnii*^^  and 
the  lower  argillaceous,  both  of  which  may  be  seen  at  Syracuse,  Gir- 
genti,  and  CastrogiovannL 

According  to  Philippi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best 
account  of  the  tertiary  shells  of  this  island,  thirty-five  species  out 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  obtained  from  the  beds  in  central 
Sicily  are  extinct. 

A  geologist,  accustomed  to  see  nearly  all  the  Newer  Pliocene  for- 
mations in  the  north  of  Europe  occupying  low  grounds  and  very 
incoherent  in  texture,  is  naturally  surprised  to  behold  formations  of 
the  same  age  so  solid  and  stony,  of  such  thickness,  and  attaining  so 
great  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  upper  or  calcareous  member  of  this  group  in  Sicily  consists 
in  some  places  of  a  yellowish- white  stone,  like  the  Calcaire  Grossier 
of  Paris  ;  in  others,  of  a  rock  nearly  as  compact  as  marble.  Its  aggre- 
gate thickness  amounts  sometimes  to  700  or  800  feet.  It  usually 
occurs  in  regular  horizontal  beds,  and  is  occasionally  intersected  by 
deep  valleys,  such  as  those  of  Sortino  and  Pentalica,  in  which  are 
numerous  caverns.  The  fossils  are  in  every  stage  of  preservation, 
from  shells  retaining  portions  of  their  animal  matter  and  colour  to 
others  which  are  mere  casts. 

The  limestone  passes  downwards  into  a  sandstone  and  conglome- 
merate,  below  which  is  clay  and  blue  marl,  like  that  of  the  Sub- 
apennine  hills,  from  which  perfect  shells  and  corals  may  be  dis- 
engaged.    The  clay  sometimes  alternates  with  yellow  sand. 

South  of  the  plain  of  Catania  is  a  region  in  which  the  tertiary 
beds  are  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter,  which  has  been  for  the 
most  part  the  product  of  submarine  eruptions.  It  appears  that,  while 
the  clay,  sand,  and  yellow  limestone  before  mentioned  were  in  course 
of  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  volcanoes  burst  out  beneath 
the  waters,  like  that  of  Graham  Island,  in  1831,  and  these  explosions 
recurred  again  and  again  at  distant  intervals  of  time.  Volcanic  ashes 
and  sand  were  showered  down  and  spread  by  the  waves  and  currents 
so  as  to  form  strata  of  tuff,  which  are  found  intercalated  between 
beds  of  limestone  and  clay  containing  marine  shells,  the  thickness  of 
the  whole  mass  exceeding  2000  feet.  The  fissures  through  which  the 
lava  rose  may  be  seen  in  many  places  forming  what  are  called  dikes. 
In  part  of  the  region  above  alluded  to,  as,  for  example,  near  Len- 
tini,  a  conglomerate  occurs  in  which  I  observed  many  pebbles  oC 
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volcanic  rocks  covered  by  full-grown  serpulce.  We  may  explain  the 
origin  of  these  by  supposing  that  there  were  some  small  volcanic 
islands  which  may  have  been  destroyed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
waves,  as  Graham  Island  has  been  swept  away  since  1831.  The 
rounded  blocks  and  pebbles  of  solid  volcanic  matter,  after  being  rolled 
for  a  time  on  the  beach  of  such  temporary  islands,  were  carried  at 
length  into  some  tranquil  part  of  the  sea,  where  they  lay  for  years, 
while  the  marine  serpulcB  adhered  to  them,  their  shells  growing  and 
covering  their  surface,  as  they  are  seen  adhering  to  the  shell  figured 
in  p.  22.  Finally,  the  bed  of  pebbles  was  itself  covered  with  strata 
of  shelly  limestone.  At  Yizzini,  a  town  not  many  miles  distant  to 
the  SW.,  I  remarked  another  striking  proof  of  the  gradual  manner 
in  which  these  modem  rocks  were  formed,  and  the  long  intervals  of 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  pouring  out  of  distinct  sheets  of  lava, 
a  bed  of  oysters  no  less  than  20  feet  in  thickness  rests  upon  a  cur- 
rent of  basaltic  lava.  The  oysters  are  perfectly  identifiable  with  our 
common  eatable  species.  Upon  the  oyster-bed,  again,  is  superim- 
posed a  second  mass  of  lava,  together  with  tuff  or  peperino.  In  the 
midst  of  the  same  alternating  igneous  and  aqueous  formations  is  seen, 
near  Galieri,  not  far  from  Yizzini,  a  horizontal  bed,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  thickness,  composed  entirely  of  a  common  Mediterranean 
coral  ( Caryophyllia  ccespitosa.  Lam.).  These  corals  stand  erect  as 
they  grew ;  and,  affcer  being  traced  for  hundreds  of  yards,  are  again 
found  at  a  corresponding  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 


Fig.  142. 


Caryophyllia  e^espitusa,  Laiti.    (Cladocora  sUUaria,  Milne  Edvr.  and  Haime.) 

a.  Stem  with  young  ktem  growing  from  \U  lide. 
a*.  Young  stem  of  tame  twice  roxRninpd. 

b.  Portion  of  branch,  twice  tnngniUed.  with  the  base  of  a  lateral  branch:  the  exterior 

ndges  of  thf*  mam  branch  ap{>eMring  through  the  iaroellK  of  the  lateral  one. 
e.  Traniverie  section  of  s««me,  proving,  bv  the  integrity  of  the  main  branch,  that  the 

lateral  one  did  not  originaie  in  a  subdivision  of  the  animal. 
d*  A  branch,  having  at  its  base  another  laterally   united  to  it,  and  two  young  corals  at 

it<  uppf  r  part. 
e,  A  mail)  brunch,  with  a  fulUgrown  lateral  one. 
/.  A  perfect  terminal  star. 

The  corals  are  usually  branched,  but  not  by  the  division  of  the 
animals,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  by  the  attachment  of  young  indi- 
viduals to  the  sides  of  the  older  ones ;  and  we  must  understand  this 
mode  of  increase,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  time  which  was  required 
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for  the  building  up  of  the  whole  bed  of  coral  during  the  growth  of 
mauy  Buccessive  generatious.* 

Among  the  other  fossil  shells  met  with  in  these  Sicilian  strata, 
which  still  continue  to  abound  in  the  Mediterraaean,  no  shell  is  more 
conspicuous,  from  its  size  and  frequent  occurrence,  than  the  great 
scallop, /'ecfa»yaco6mu  (see  fig.  143.),  now  so  comraon  ia  the  neigh* 
bouring  seaa.  We  see  ihis  shell  in  the  calcDreous  beds  at  Palermo 
in  great  nambers,  in  the  limestone  at  Girgenti,  and  in  that  which 
alternates  with  volcanic  rocks  in  the  country  between  Sjrracaae  *n4 
Vizuni,  otleu  at  great  heighU  above  the  sea. 


Fecial  jMcol-xiUi  ta4Ui 


The  more  we  reflect  on  the  preponderating  number  of  these  recent 
ahellfl,  the  more  we  are  surprised  at  the  great  thickness,  Boliditj,  and 
height  above  the  sea  of  the  rocky  masses  in  which  they  are  entombed, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  geographical  change  which  has  taken  place 
since  their  origin.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  before  they  began 
to  emerge,  the  uppermost  strala  of  the  whole  must  have  been  de- 
posited under  water.  In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  just  concoptiou 
of  their  antiquity,  we  must  first  examine  singly  the  innumerable 
minute  parts  of  which  the  whole  is  mode  up,  the  successive  beds  of 
sbells,  corals,  volcanic  ashes,  congjomeraies,  and  sheets  of  lava;  and 
we  must  afterwards  contemplate  the  time  required  for  the  gradual 
upheaval  of  the  rocks,  and  the  excavation  of  the  valleys.  The  his- 
torical period  seems  scarcely  to  form  an  aj>]>reciable  unit  in  thi^  com- 
putation, for  we  find  ancient  Greek  temples,  like  those  of  Girgenti 
(Agrigentum),  built  of  the  modern  limestone  of  which  wo  are  speak- 
ing, and  resting  on  a  hill  composed  of  the  same  ;  the  site  having  re- 
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mained  to  all  appearance  unaltered  since  the  Greeks  first  colonised 
the  island. 

The  modem  geological  date  of  the  rocks  in  this  region  leads  to 
another  singular  and  unexpected  conclusion — namelj,  that  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  a  large  part  of  Sicily  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
country  itself,  having  not  only  flourished  before  the  lands  were  raised 
from  the  deep,  but  even  before  their  materials  were  brought  together 
beneath  the  waters.  The  chain  of  reasoning  which  conducts  us  to 
this  opinion  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  larger  part  of  the 
island  has  been  converted  from  sea  into  land  since  the  Mediterranean 
was  peopled  with  nearly  all  the  living  species  of  testacea  and  zoo- 
phytes. We  may  therefore  presume  that,  before  this  region  emerged, 
the  same  land  and  river  shells,  and  almost  all  the  same  animals  and 
plants,  were  in  existence  which  now  people  Sicily ;  for  the  terrestrial 
fauna  and  flora  of  this  island  are  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  other 
lands  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  There  appear  to  be  no  peculiar 
or  indigenous  species,  and  those  which  are  now  established  there  must 
be  supposed  to  have  migrated  from  pre-existing  lands,  just  as  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  have  colonized  Monte 
Nuovo  since  that  volcanic  cone  was  thrown  up  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Such  conclusions  throw  a  new  light  on  the  adaptation  of  the  attri- 
butes and  migratory  habits  of  animals  and  plants  to  the  changes  which 
are  unceasingly  in  progress  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe. 
It  is  clear  that  the  duration  of  species  is  so  great,  that  they  are  des- 
tined to  outliye  many  important  revolutions  in  the  configuration  of 
the  earth's  surface;  and  hence  those  innumerable  contrivances  for 
enabling  the  subjects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  to  extend 
their  range  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  being  often  carried  across 
the  ocean,  and  the  aquatic  tribes  over  great  continental  space?.  **  It 
is  obviously  expedient  that  the  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  species  should 
not  only  be  fitted  for  the  rivers,  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  which 
exist  at  the  era  of  their  creation,  but  for  others  that  are  destined  to 
be  formed  before  the  species  shall  become  extinct ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  marine  species  are  not  only  made  for  the  deep  and  shallow 
regions  of  the  ocean  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  called  into 
being,  but  for  tracts  that  may  be  submerged  or  variously  altered  in 
depth  during  the  time  that  is  allotted  for  their  continuance  on  the 
globe."  • 

*The   three  last   pagea,    on    '*The  the  Geological  Evidences  of  the  An- 

Newer  Pliocene  Strata  of  Sicily/'  are  tiquitj  of  Man,  I  have  shown  (chaps, 

given  verbatim  as  they  appeared  thirty  xxi.  toxxiv.)  that  Mr.  Darwin's  theory 

years  ago  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Prin-  of  natural  selection  removes  many  of  the 

ciples  of  Geology  (vol.  iii.  p.  1 15.,  1833).  principal  difiiculties  which  stood  in  the 

The  last  sentence*  marked  with  inverted  way  of  Lamarck's  doctrine  of  transmn- 

commas,  wiu  coached  in  language  im-  tation ;  and  had  I  inclined  as  much  in 

plying  my  adherence  to  the  theory  that  1833  towards  embracing  Mr.  Darwin's 

each  species  was  originally  created  such  views  as  I  do  now,  I  should  have  ex- 

as  it  now  exists,  and  was  incapable  of  pressed   myself  somewhat    differently, 

varying  so  as  to  pass  into  a  new  and  But  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  re-cast 

distinct  species.    In  my  recent  work  on  a   passage  which  has  been   so    often 
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Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  the  Upper  Val  cTArno, — When  we  ascend' 
the  Arno  for  about  ten  miles  above  Florence,  we  arrive  at  a  deep  nar- 
row valley  called  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo,  which  appears  once  to  have 
been  a  lake  at  a  time  when  the  valley  below  Florence  was  an  arm  of  the 
sea.  The  horizontal  lacustrine  strata  of  this  upper  basin  are  12  miles 
long  and  2  broad.  The  depression  which  they  fill  has  been  excavated 
out  of  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  rocks,  which  form  everywhere  the  sides 
of  the  valley  in  highly  inclined  stratification.  The  thickness  of  the 
more  modem  and  unconformable  beds  is  about  750  feet,  of  which  the 
upper  200  feet  consist  of  Newer  Pliocene  strata,  while  the  lower  are 
Older  Pliocene.  The  newer  series  are  made  up  of  sands  and  a  con* 
glomerate  called  "  sansino."  Among  the  embedded  fossil  mammalia 
are  Mastodon  arvemensiSf  Elephas  meridionaliSf  Rhinoceros  etruscuSy 
Hippopotamus  major^  and  remains  of  the  genera  bear,  hyaena,  and 
felis. 

In  the  same  upper  strata  are  found,  according  to  M.  Gaudin,  the 
leaves  and  cones  of  Glyptostrobus  europteus,  a  plant  closely  allied  to 
G.  heterophylluSy  now  inabiting  the  north  of  China  and  Japan.  This 
conifer  had  a  wide  range  in  time,  having  been  traced  back  to  the 
Lower  Miocene  strata  of  Switzerland — and  being  common  at  CEningen 
in  the  Upper  Miocene,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  Chapter  XY. 

« Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  England, — It  is  in  th^  counties  of  Nor- 
folk. Suffolk,  and  Essex^  that  we  obtain  our  most  valuable  information 
respecting  the  British  Pliocene  strata,  whether  newer  or  older.  They 
have  obtained  in  those  counties  the  provincial  name  of  "  Crag," 
applied  particularly  to  masses  of  shelly  sand  which  have  long  been 
used  in  agriculture,  to  fertilise  soils  deficient  in  calcareous  matter. 

In  Suffolk  the  strata  so  named  are  divisible  into  the  Lower,  called 
the  White,  or  Coralline,  and  the  Upper,  or  the  Red  Crag ;  *  but  the  in- 
ferior division  occupies  a  very  limited  area,  and  the  Red  Crag  usually 
reposes  directly  and  without  the  intervention  of  the  Coralline  on  older 
strata,  as  in  Essex,  for  example,  where  the  relative,  position  of  the 
Red  Crag  to  the  London  Clay  (an  Eocene  deposit)  and  to  the  chalk 
is  explained  in  the  accompanying  diagram.     Both  the  White  and  the 

Fig.  144. 
Crag.  London  Clay.  Chalk. 


Red  Crag,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  belong  to  the  Older  Pliocene 
period,  whereas  a  more  modern  deposit,  occurring  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norwich,  is  referable  to  the  Newer  Pliocene.     It  consists  of 

cited,  both  by  writers  who  opposed  and  indefinitely  modified  in  their  organiza- 

approyed  of  it.    The  main  proposition  tion  under  the  influence  of  new  con- 

which    seemed   so    startling    in    1833,  ditions  in  the  animate  and  inanimate 

namely,  that  species  in  general  may  world. 

be  older  than  the  lands  and  seas  they        *  See  paper  by  E.  Charlesworth,  Esq. ; 

inhabit,   is  now  the   creed  of  almost  London  and  Ed.  Phil.  Mag.,  No.  xxxviiL 

every  geologist,  whether  he  adopts  or  p.  81.,  Aug.  1835. 
rejects  the  Sieovy  that  species  mAy  be 
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beds  of  incoherent  Band,  loam,  and  f^ravel.  which  are  exposed  loview 
on  both  "banks  of  the  Ynre  near  Norwich.  As  they  contain  a  mixture 
of  marine,  land,  and  freshwater  shells,  with  ichthjolites  aad  bones  of 
mammalia,  it  is  clear  that  these  beds  have  been  accumulated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sea  near  the  mcuth  of  a  river.  They  form  patcliea 
varying  from  2  to  20  feet  in  thickaeas,  resting  on  white  chalk,  and 
are  covered  by  a  dense  mass  of  stratified  Hint-grave].  The  surface 
of  the  clialk  is  ot^en  perforated  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  by  the 
Pholai  crupala,  each  fossil  shell  still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  its 
cyliodricHl  cavity,  now  filled  up  with  loose  sand  from  the  incumbent 
crag.  This  Hpecies  of  Pbolas  still  exists,  and  drills  the  rocks  between 
high  and  low  water  on  the  British  coast.  The  moat  common  shells 
of  these  strata,  such  as  Futus  tlriafut,  F.  aniiquut,  Turritella  com- 
munis, Cardium  eduh,  and  Cyprina  islandica,  are  now  abundant  in 
the  British  seas  ;  but  with  them  are  some  extinct  species,  such  as 
A'licula  Cobboldue  [&g.  lio.),  mi  TeUma  obligua  (&g.  H6.i  Katica 
helicoides  (fig.  147.)  ia  an  example  of  a  species  formerly  known  only 


Xucuta  CaiUMIii. 


as  fossil,  but  which  has  now  been  found  living  in  our  seas;  and  I  have 
recently  seen,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  living  shell  from  Vancouver's 
Island,  so  closely  allied  to  N.  Cobholdiee,  that  it  would  be  considered 
by  many  as  merely  a  marked  variety  of  the  same  form. 

The  Norwich  Crag  is  seen  resting  on  chalk  in  the  sea  cliff  between 
Weybourne  and  Cromer,  and  is  found  at  many  points  to  the  westward 
he  interior.     The  only  place  where  beds  containing  the  peculiar 
\   shells  of  this  formation  have  been  found  directly  overlying  the  Red 
g  is  at  Chilleaford,  nearOrfordio  Suffolk;  but  we  do  not  require 
evidence  of  direct  superposition  to  prove  that  the  Norwich  is  a 
?h  newer  deposit  than  the  Red  Crag,  since  the  proportion  of  recent 
extinct  species  is  so  much  greater  in  the  Norwich  beds,  amount- 
ing, according  to  the  latest  investigations,  to  89  per  cent,  whereas 
D  the  Red  Crag  it  does  not  exceed  60  per  cent. 
Among  the  accompanying  remains  of  mammalia  are  those  of  a 
Mastodon,  a  portion  of  the  upper  jawbone  with  a  tooth  having  been 
found  by  Mr.  Wigham  at  Poatwiek,  near  Norwich.     This  speciea 
has  also  been  found  in  the  Red  Crag,  both  at  Sutton  and  at  Felix- 
stow,  and  was  till  lately  regarded  as  an  Upper  Miocene  or  Falunian 
species  ;  and  under  this  persuasion,  calling  it  J/,  angvstidens,  on  the 
Huthority  of  Professor  Owen,  I  suggested  that  its  remains  might 
hare  been  washed  out  of  older  strata  iuto  the  Crag,  just  as  wo  some- 
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timea  observe  Loadon  Clay  and  Cliatk  foaeilB  introduced  into  the 
eame  deposit.  But  Dr.  Falconer,  who  lias  devoted  many  years  to  tlie 
study  of  the  fossil  and  recent  Proboscideans,  has  shown  that  the 
fossil  is  a  Pliocene  species,  first  observed  in  Auvergne  by  MM.  Croizet 
and  Jobert,  and  named  by  them  Maitodon  arverttensis.     Cuvier  did 


not  adopt  this  name,  for  he  had  seen  but  a  few  specimens  from 
Aavergne,  and  he  confounded  them  with  M.  angmtidens.  The  entire 
skeleton  of  both  these  Mastodons  having;  now  been  obtained,  they  are 
found  to  be  referable  to  two  distinct  sub-genera.  The  Crag  fossil 
belongs  to  the  Tetralopkodon  of  Falconer,  a  sub-genus  of  wliich  five 
species  ai-e  known,  so  called  because  there  are  four  ridges  in  the 
penultimate  true  molar  as  well  as  in  the  two  teeth  which  are  placed 
immediately  before  it  in  both  jaws.  The  Matlodon  anguilident,  on 
the  other  hand,  belongs,  with  six  other  species,  to  the  section  called 
Triluphodon,  in  which  the  corresponding  teeth  have  each  three 
ridges  ;  and  is,  according  to  MM.  Lartet  and  Falconer,  characteristic 
of  the  Faluns  of  Tonraine,  as  well  as  of  Sansan  at  tho  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  several  other  Miocene  localities. 

The  Moitodon  aroemensu,  says  Dr.  Falconer,  is  the  only  one  yet 
found  in  England.  It  abounds  with  the  Hippopotamus  major  in  the 
Pliocene  strata  of  the  Val  d'Arno,  as  well  as  in  strata  of  the  same 
age  in  Piedmont  and  at  Montpetlier.  It  may  be  considered,  there- 
fore,  aa  a  characteristic  Pliocene  species  in  Italy,  France,  and  Europe 
generally. 

Tbia  Maatodon  has  never  been  found  in  tlie  Cromer  Forest  bed 
above  mentioned,  p.  160.,  but  several  of  the  mammalia  of  that  deposit, 
including  the  Elepkas  meridionalis,  are  common  to  the  Norwich  beds, 
and  to  the  older  or  Red  Crag.  As  to  the  Norwich  Crag,  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  living  as  compared  - 
to  extinct  shells  than  whs  formerly  supposed  ;  for  many  of  the  lost 
species  once  referred  to  this  formation  arc  worn  specimens,  few  ia 
number,  and  evidently  washed  out  of  the  Red  Crag  into  the  newer 
strata.     Others,  which  are  really  of  contemporary  dale,  uiii  'wVvtX 
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were  believed  to  have  died  out,  have  been  found  living  in  the 
British  seas,  where  they  have  become  exceedingly  rare.  From  the 
latest  researches  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
extinct  species  do  not  exceed  1 1  in  a  hundred. 

ChUlesford  beds, — It  was  stated  that  at  Chillesford,  near  Wood- 
bridge  in  Suffolk,  the  Norwich  Crag  has  been  found  overlying  the 
Red  Crag.  In  this  case  the  Newer  Pliocene  beds  are  argillaceous, 
and  about  20  feet  thick.  Messrs.  Prestwich  and  Searles  Wood  ob- 
tained from  them  23  species  of  shells,  of  which  2  only,  Nuctda 
Cobboldus  and  Tellina  obliquay  are  extinct.  Among  the  other,  or 
living  species,  a  large  proportion,  such  as  Leda  lanceolata,  Cardium 
granlandieum^  Lueina  borealis,  Cyprina  islandtca^  Panoptea  norvc' 
ffica,  and  Mya  truncata,  betray  a  Northern  and  some  of  them  an  Arctic 
character.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chillesford  beds 
are  older  than  the  forest  bed  of  Cromer,  before  alluded  to ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  these  fossils  occur  within  eighty  miles  of  London,  in 
the  52nd  parallel  of  latitude,  we  see  in  them  a  proof  that  the  glacial 
epoch  began  before  the  end  of  the  IBtd^-pliocene  period.* 

^Bridlington  beds, — At  Bridlington,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
near  Flamborough  Head,  lat.  54^  N.,  another  deposit  occurs  of  about 
the  same  age  as  the  Chillesford  beds,  and  therefore  older  than  the 
Cromer  Forest,  though  somewhat  newer  than  the  Norwich  Crag  be- 
fore described,  for  it  contains  a  still  larger  proportion  of  recent  shells. 
The  deposit  is  heterogeneous  in  composition,  consisting  of  sand  and 
clay,  with  pebbles  of  various  rocks,  chalk  and  flint  being  the  most 
abundant.     The  prevailing  colour  resembles  that  of  London  Clay. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward  has  lately  been  able  to  add  32  new  species  to 
the  fossils  of  this  formation  by  studying  the  collections  of  Messrs. 
Bean  and  Leckenley  at  Scarborough,  bringing  up  the  total  number  to 
64,  of  which  4  only  are  extinct  f,  namely,  Naiica  occlusa,  Cardita 
analisy  Nucula  Cobboldi^,  and  Tellina  obliqua,  giving  a  proportion 
of  only  6  per  cent,  of  extinct  species  instead  of  1 1,  as  in  the  Norwich 
beds  on  the  Yare.     Of  the  whole  64  shells,  36  are  common  to  the 
Norwich  Crag  proper,  and  12  are  peculiar  to  Bridlington,  or  were  not 
previously  known  in  any  pliocene  or  glacial  deposits  in  Great  Britain. 
What  is  most  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  of  the  60  species  which 
remain  after  abstracting  the  extinct  forms,  no  less  than  30  are  in- 
habitants of  the  Arctic  regions,  none  of  them  extending  southwards 
to  the  British  seas.    This  is  the  more  singular  when  we  consider  that 
Bridlington  is  situated  in  lat.  54^  N.     It  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
chapter  that  the  cold  came  on  gradually,  beginning  when  the  White 
Crag  was  formed,  and  increasing  in  the  period  of  the  Red  Crag,  and 
still  more  in  that  of  the  Norwich  formation,  during  which  there  may 
have  been  several  oscillations  of  temperature.      The  refrigeration 
seems  to  have  reached  its  maximum,  and  to  have  been  developed 
most  extensively,  in  Europe  in  Post-pliocene  times.    It  may,  no  doubt, 

*  Antiquity  of  Man,  bj  the  Author,        f  ^^1-  Mng.,  Aug.  1864. 
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be  said  that  the  shells  of  Moel  Tryfaen  above  mentioned,  found  at  a 
height  of  nearly  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  lat  53°  N.,  or  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  Bridlington,  do  not  imply  so  great  a  cold  as  the 
latter,  as  they  only  contain  1 1  shells  in  54  of  exclusively  Arctic  cha- 
racter, or  only  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  species,  instead  of 
nearly  half,  as  in  the  case  of  Bridlington.  But  the  fauna  of  Moel 
Tryfaen  does  not  illustrate  the  extreme  cold  of  the  glacial  period 
like  the  beds  of  Errol  and  Elie,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tay  and  Forth. 
(See  p.  153.) 

OLDER  PLIOCEXE   STRATA. 

•Red  Crag  of  Suffolk, — The  Crag  of  Suffolk,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  divisible  into  the  Upper  or  Red,  and  the  Lower  or  White  Crag.* 

These  deposits,  according  to  the  late  E.  Forbes,  appear  by  their 
embedded  shells  to  have  been  formed  in  a  sea  of  moderate  depth, 
usually  from  15  to  25  fathoms,  but  in  some  few  spots  perhaps  deeper. 
Yet  they  cannot  be  called  littoral,  because  the  fauna  is  such  as  may 
have  extended  40  or  50  miles  from  land.  The  Upper  or  Red  Cr^g 
consists  chiefly  of  quartzose  sand,  with  an  occasional  intermixture  of 
shells,  for  the  most  part  roiled,  and  sometimes  comminuted.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  deep  ferruginous  or  ochreous  colour,  both  of  its 
sands  and  shells,  while  the  Older  Crag,  commonly  called  the  Coralline, 
is  white.  Both  formations  are  of  moderate  thickness ;  the  Red  Crag 
rarely  exceeding  40,  and  the  Coralline  seldom  amounting  to  20  feet. 
But  their  importance  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  density  of  the 
mass  of  strata  or  its  geographical  extent,  but  by  the  extraordinary 
richness  of  its  organic  remains,  belonging  to  a  very  peculiar  type, 
which  seems  to  characterize  the  state  of  the  living  creation  in  the 
north  of  Europe  during  the  Older  Pliocene  era. 

The  relative  position  of  the  Red  Crag  in  Essex  and  the  subjacent 
London  clay  and  chalk  has  been  already  pointed  out  (fig.  144.). 
Whenever  the  two  divisions  are  met  with  in  the  same  district,  the 
Red  Crag  lies  uppermost ;  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  section  repre- 
sented in  fig.  149.,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  exposed  to 

Fig.  149. 

Sbottisham 
Sutton.  Creek. 


Section  near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk. 
a.  Red  Crag.  b.  Coralline  Crag.  c.  London  Clay. 

view  in  1839,  it  is  clear  that  the  older  or  Coralline  mass  b  had  suffered 
denudation,  before  the  newer  formation  a  was  thrown  down  upon  it. 
At  D  there  is  not  only  a  distinct  cliff,  8  or  10  feet  high,  of  Coralline 
Crag,  running  in  a  direction  N.E.  and  S.W.,  against  which  the  Red 

*  See  paper  by  £.  Charlesworth,  Esq. ;  London  and  Ed.  Phil.  Mag.,  No.  xnx^viL 
p.  81.,  Aug.  1835. 
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Crag  abuts  with  its  horizontal  layers  ;  but  this  clifT  occasionally 
overhangs.  The  rock  composing  it  is  drilled  everywhere  by  Pho- 
ladet,  the  holes  which  they  perforated  having  been  afterwards  filled 
with  Band  and  covered  over  when  the  newer  beds  were  thrown  down. 
As  the  older  formation  is  shown  by  its  fossils  to  have  accumulated 
in  B  deeper  sea  (IS,  and  sometimes  25,  fathoms  deep  or  more),  there 
must  no  doubt  have  been  an  upheaval  of  the  sea-bottom  before  the 
cliff  here  alluded  to  was  shaped  out.  We  may  also  conclude  that  so 
great  an  amount  of  denudation  could  scarcely  take  place,  in  such  in- 
coherent maleriala,  without  many  of  the  fossils  of  the  inferior  beds 
becoming  mixed  up  with  the  overlying  crag,  so  that  considerable 
difficulty  must  be  occasionally  experienced  by  the  paleontologists  in 
deciding  which  species  belong  severally  to  each  group. 

The  Red  Crag  being  formed  in  a  shallower  sea,  of^n  resembles  in 
structure  a  shifting  sandbank,  its  layers  being  inclined  diagonally, 
and  the  planes  of  stratification  beini;  sometimes  directed  in  the  same 
quarry  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  as  at  Butley.  That 
in  this  and  many  other  localities,  such  a  structure  is  not  deceptive 
or  due  to  any  subsequent  concretionary  rearrangement  of  particles, 
or  to  mere  lines,  of  colour,  is  proved  by  each  bed  being  made  up  of 
flat  pieces  of  shell  which  lie  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  smaller 
strata. 

Some  fossils  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  Red  Crag,  have  never 
been  found  in  the  white  or  coralline  division  ;  as,  for  example,  the 
Futus  contrariut  (fig.  150.),  and  several  species  of  Murex  and 
Buecinum  (or  Nastei)  (see  figs.  151,  15^.),  which  two  genera  seem 
wanting  in  the  Lower  Crag, 


Many  of  these  shells  are  found  in  a  good  slate  of  preservation  in 
the  cliffs  of  Walton-on-Naze,  in  Essex  ;  at  Felixstow  the  cliffs  afford 
fewer  shells,  and  mostof  them  are  fragmentary. 

Among  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes  are  those  of  large  sharks 
(  Carckarodcn),  and  a  gigantic  skate  of  the  extinct  genus  Myltobattt, 
and  many  other  formB,  some  common  to  our  seas,  and  many  fiireigq 
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to  them.  It  is  questionable,  however^  whether  all  these  can  reallj 
be  ascribed  to  the  era  of  the  Red  Crag.  Not  a  few  of  them  may 
possibly  have  been  derived  from  older  strata,  especially  from  those 
Lower  Miocene  formations  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  which 
are  largely  developed  in  Belgium,  and  of  which  a  fragment  only 
(the  Hempstead  beds  of  Forbes)  escaped  denudation  in  England* 

Many  of  the  fossils  found  in  the  Red  Crag  have  been  washed  out 
of  older  Tertiary  strata,  especially  out  of  the  London  Clay.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  one  of  the  lower  beds,  which  has  of  late  been 
much  used  in  agriculture  for  manure,  as  containing  nodules  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  These  nodules  often  include  crabs  and  fishes 
like  those  of  the  London  Clay,  and  thus  clearly  betray  the  date 
of  their  origin.  With  the  nodules  (in  which  there  is  nearly  60  per 
cent  of  phosphate  of  lime),  occur  rolled  flint  pebbles,  and  others  of 
sandstone,  containing  casts  of  crag-shells  and  many  ear-bones  of 
whales.  Some  teeth  of  the  Mastodon  arvernensis,  and  of  a  rhi- 
noceros and  tapir,  have  also  been  found  in  the  same  bed,  which  has 
been  worked  near  Felixstow  among  other  places*  As  to  the  ear-bones 
of  cetacea.  Professor  Henslow  found  those  of  two  or  three  distinct 
species  in  this  detrital  bed  at  Felixstow.  They  belong,  according 
to  Professor  Owen,  to  true  whales  of  the  family  BalcenidcB  (fig.  154.). 
Mr.  Wood  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  the  age  of  the  Bed  Crag, 
or  if  not  that  they  may  be  derived 
from  the  destruction  of  beds  of  Coralline 
Crag. 

White  or  Coralline  Crag, — The  lower 
or  Coralline  Crag  is  of  very  limited  ex- 
tent, ranging  over  an  area  about  20  miles 
in  length,  and  3  or  4  in  breadth,  between 
the  rivers  Aide  and  Stour.     It  is  gene-  Tympanic  bone  of ^ten«  «»/ir^fl/tf, 

o  Owen  i  Red  Crag,  Felixitow. 

i*ally   calcareous  and  marly  —  a  mass 

of  shells,  bryozoa*,  and  small  corals,  passing  occasionally  into  a  soft 
building  stone.  At  Sudbourn,  near  Orford,  where  it  assumes  this 
character,  are  large  quarries,  in  which  the  bottom  of  it  has  not  been 
reached  at  the  depth  of  oO  feet.  At  some  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  softer  mass  is  divided  by  thin  flags  of  hard  limestone,  and 
bryozoa  placed  in  the  upright  position  in  which  they  grew. 

From  the  abundance  of  these  bryozoa  or  coralloid  mollusca  the 
lowest  or  White  Crag  obtained  its  popular  name,  but  true  corals,  as 
now  defined,  or  zoantharia,  are  very  rare  in  this  formation. 

The  distinctness  of  the  fossils  of  the  Coralline  from  those  of  the 
Red  Crag,  arises  in  part  from  their  higher  antiquity,  and,  in  some 


Fig.  154. 


*  Ehrenberg  proposed  in  1831  the 
term  Bryozoum,  or  *'  Moss-animal,''  for 
the  molluscous  or  ascidian  form  of  polyp, 
characterized  bj  having  two  openings 
to  the  digestive  sack,  as  in  Eschara, 
FluBtra,  ReteporOj  and  other  zoophytes 
popularly  included  in  the  corals,  bat 
now  dasaed  by  natnralista  as  moUascA, 


The  term  Pdlyzoum,  synonymous  with 
Bryozoum^  was,  it  seems,  proposed  in 
1830,  or  the  year  before,  by  Mr.  J.  V. 
Thompson,  but  is  less  generally  adopted. 
The  animals  of  the  Zoantharia  of  Milne 
Edwards  and  Haime,  or  the  true  corals, 
have  only  one  opening  to  the  ^UnnsAVi, 
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degree,  from  b  difference  in  the  geographical  conditions  of  the 
BuhmBrine  bottom.  The  prolific  growth  of  echini,  brj'ozoa,  and  a 
prodigious  variety  of  teatacea,  implies  a  region  of  deeper  and  more 
tranquil  water  ;  whereas,  the  Red  Crag  may  have  been  formed  after- 
wards OD  the  same  spot,  when  the  water  was  shallower.  In  the 
mean  time  the  climate  became  decidedly  somewhat  cooler,  and  some 
of  the  soopbytee  which  flourished  in  the  first  period  disappeared,  so 
that  the  fauna  of  the  Red  Crag  acquired  a  character  more  nearly  re- 
sembling that  of  our  northern  seas,  as  is  implied  by  the  large  de- 
velopment  of  certain  sections  of  the  genera  Ftatu,  Buecinunt,  Pur- 
pura, and  Trockus,  proper  to  higher  latitudes,  and  which  are  wanting 
or  feebly  represented  in  the  inferior  crag. 

Some  of  the  corals  and  bryoioaof  the  lower  crag^  Suffolk  belong 
to  genera  unknown  in  the  living  creation,  and  of  a  fery  peculiar  struc- 
tufe  i  as,  fc 


which  is  one  of  several  species  having  a  globular  form.  The  great 
number  and  variety  of  these  zoophytes  probably  indicate  an  equable 
climate,  free  from  intense  cold  in  winter.  On  the  other  band,  that 
the  heat  was  never  escessive  is  confirmed  by  the  prevalence  of 
northern  forma  among  the  teatacea,  such  as  the  (Jl^iniufTvi.  Quprina. 
and  Attarte.  Of  the  genus  last  mentioned  (see  fig.  156.)  there  are 
about  fourteen  species,  many  of  them  being  rich  in  individuals  ;  and 


•iiiiu  Cnt,  suffiiik. 
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there  is  an  absence  of  genera  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  such  as  Con,*u, 
Oiiva,  Mitra,  Ftueiolaria,  Crattatella,  and  others.  The  cowries 
(  Cffpraa,  fig,  153.),  also,  are  amall,  and  belong  to  a  section  (  Trivia) 
DOW  inhabiting  the  colder  regions.  A  large  volute,  called  Voluta 
lA(mb_erti  f  fie.  157.X  may  seem  an  exception  j  but  it  differs  in  form 
from  the  Tolutea  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  may,  like  the  living  Voluta 
MageUattica,  bare  been  fitted  for  an  eztra-ti'opioal  climate. 


1  Sutton  (see  fig.  160.) 
ia  worthy  of  remark,  as  these  Braehiopoda  seem  now  confined  to 
more  equatorial  latitudes;  and  the  same  may  be  said  still  more 
decidMiy  of  a  species  of  Pjfrula^  supposed  by  jlr.  Wood  to  be  iden- 
tical with  P.  reticulata  (fig.  158.),  now  living"m  the  Indian  Ocean. 
A  genua  also  of  echinoderF"'?j  called  by  Professor  Forbes  Temnechiuut 
(fig.159.),  is  peculiar  totheKed  and  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk.  The 
only  species  now  living  occuisin  the  Indian  Ocean. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  conclusions  ^CHiuced  from  a  cnxeful 
comparison  of  the  shells  of  these  British  Older  Fliocene  strata  and 
the  fauna  of  our  present  seas,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  £. 
Forbes.     It  appears  that,  during  the  glacial  period,'  a  period  inter-    | 
mediate,  as  we  have  seen,  between  that  of  the  crag  and  our  own  time, 
many  sheila,  previously  established  in  the  temperate  zone,  retreated 
southwards  to  avoid  an  uncongenial  climate.     The  Professor  has 
given  a  list  of  fifty  shells  which  inhabited  the  British  seaa  while  the 
Coralline  and  Red  Crag  were  forming,  and  which,  though  now  living 
in  our  seas,  are  all  wanting  in  the  glacial  deposits.  They  must  there- 
fore, after  their  migration  to  the  south,  which  took  place  during  the 
glacial  period,  have  made  tbeir  way  northwards  again.     In  corro- 
boration of  these  views,  it  is  stated  that  all  these  fifty  species  occur     I 
fossil  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily,  Southern  Italy,  and  the     * 
Grecian  Archipelago,  where  they  may  have  enjoyed,  during  the  era     I 
of  floating  icebergs,  a  climate  reserabliiig  that  now  prevailing  in     , 
higher  European  latitudes.* 

The  following  tables  have  beon  drawn  up  for  me  by  Mr.  Samuel 

*  £.  Forbes,  Mem.  Geol  Surrey  Qt,  BriU,  voL  i.  p.3S6. 
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P.  Woodward,  showing  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  lists  of 
Crag  shells  described  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood  in  his  excellent  mono- 
graph on  the  fossil  testacea  of  the  British  Pliocene  formations.  The 
list  of  the  Norwich  Crag  shells  has  been  corrected  and  enlarged  by 
Mr.  Woodward  himself.  They  exhibit  clear  evidence  of  a  gradual 
refrigeration  of  climate,  which  went  on  in  the  area  of  England  from 
the  time  of  the  older  to  that  of  the  most  modern  Pliocene  strata,  a 
refrigeration  which  had  already  been  inferred  from  an  examination 
of  the  Crag  shells  in  1 846  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes.* 

Number  of  known  Species  of  Marine  Testacea  in  the  three  English 
Pliocene  Deposits^  called  the  Nonoich,  the  Red,  and  the  Coralline 
Crags. If 

Brachiopoda  -  -  -  -  6 
Conch  ifera  -  -  -  -  210 
Gasteropoda  -        -         -        -    220 


Total        -    436 

Distribution  of  the  above  Marine  Testacea. 

Norwich  Crag  -        -     110— of  which  34  are  peculiar. 
Red  Crag  -        -     219 -«       „      43  „ 

Coralline  Crag  -        •    317—       „    188  „ 

Species  common  to  the 

Norwich  and  Red  Crag,  and  not  in  Coralline  -  -  42        • 

Norwich  and  Coralline,  and  not  in  Red            -  -  3 

Red  and  Coralline,  and  not  in  Norwich  -        -  -  108 

Norwich,  Red,  and  Coralline         -        -        -  -  31( 

Proportion  of  Recent  to  Extinct  Species, 

Recent.  Extinct.  Fer-centage  of  Recent. 

Norwich  Crag     -         -       98  12                          89 

Red  Crag  -          -         -     132  87                         60 

Coralline  Crag    -        -     165  152                         52 

« 

Recent  Species  not  living  now  in  British  Seas, 

Northern.  Southern. 

Norwich  Crag  -        -        -        -       15  0 

Red  Crag          -        .        -         -       n  19 

Coralline  Crag  -        -        -        -        1  28 

In  the  above  list  the  shells  of  the  Glacial  beds,  those,  for  example, 
of  the  Clyde,  Errol,  and  Elie,  and  Moel  Tryfaen  (pp.  153.  and  159.), 
and  other  British  deposits  newer  than  the  Norwich  Crag,  have  not 
been  included.  The  land  and  freshwater  shells  have  also  been  pur- 
posely omitted,  as  well  as  some  London  Clay  shells,  and  others  sus- 
pected to  be  spurious. 

♦  Mem.  of  GeoL   Survey,  London,        }  These  31  species  must  be  added  to 

1846,  p.  391.  the  numbers  42.  3,  and  103,  respectively. 

t  The  25  shells  peculiar  to  Bridling-  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  amount  of 

ton  (p.  198.)  are   not  included  in  the  common  species  in  each  of  those  cases. 
Norwich  Crag  shells  of  these  tables. 
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By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  recent  marine  species  included 
in  these  tables  are  still  inhabitants  of  the  British  seas  ;  but  even 
these  differ  considerably  in  their  relative  abundance,  some  of  the 
commonest  of  the  Crag  shells  being  now  extremely  scarce ;  as,  for 
example,  Buccinum  Dalei^  and  others,  rarely  met  with  in  a  fossil 
state,  being  now  very  common,  as  Murex  erinaceus  and  Cardium 
echinatum. 

The  last  table  throws  light  on  a  marked  alteration  in  the  climate 
of  the  three  successive  periods.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Coralline 
Crag  there  are  28  Southern  shells,  including  26  Mediterranean  and 
1  West  Indian  species  (Erato  Maugerite).  Of  these  only  13  occur 
in  the  Red  Crag,  associated  with  3  new  Southern  species,  while  the 
whole  of  them  disappear  from  the  Norwich  beds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Coralline  Crag  o^Qntftinfl  only  2  shells  closely  related  to 
living  Northern  forms,  namely,  Admejfi  and  Limop^^  whereas,  in 
tlie^Red  Cjagi  as  stated  in  the  table,  there  are  1 1  Northern  spe^ 
cies  all  common  to  the  Norwich  Crag,  in  which  last  we  have  also 
4  additional  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions ;  so  that  there  is 
good  evidence  of  a  continual  refrigeration  of  climate  during  the 
Pliocene  period  in  Britain.  The  presence  of  these  Northern  shells 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  supposing  that  they  were  inhabitants 
of  the  deep  parts  of  the  sea  ;  for  some  of  them,  such  as  Tellina 
calearea  {^T.  ohliqud)  and  Astarte  horealiSy  occur  plentifully,  and 
sometimes  with  the  valves  united  by  their  ligament,  in  company  with 
other  littoral  shells,  such  as  Mya  arenaria  and  Littorina  rudis,  and 
evidently  not  thrown  up  from  deep  water.  Yet  the  Northern 
character  of  the  Norwich  Crag  is  not  fully  shown  by  simply  saying 
that  it  contains  12  Northern  species.  It  is  the  predominance  of 
certain  genera  and  species,  such  as  Rhynchonella  psittaceay  Tellina 
calearea^  Astarte  borealisy  Scalaria  granlandica^  and  Fusus  cari- 
natuSy  which  satisfies  the  mind  of  a  conchologist  as  to  the  Arctic 
character  of  the  Norwich  Crag.  In  like  manner,  it  is  the  presence 
of  such  genera  as  Pyrula^  Columbellay  Terehra,  Cassidana,  Phola- 
domya,  Lingula,  Discina^  and  others,  which  give  a  southern  aspect 
to  the  Coralline  Crag  shells. 

The  cold,  which  had  gone  on  increasing  from  the  time  of  the 
Coralline  to  that  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  continued,  though  not  perhaps 
without  some  oscillations  of  temperature,  to  become  more  and  more 
severe  after  the  accumulation  of  the  latter,  until  it  reached  its 
maximum  in  what  has  been  called  the  Glacial  epoch.  The  marine 
fauna  of  this  last  period  contains,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
recent  species  of  mollusca  now  living  in  Greenland  and  other  seas 
far  north  of  the  areas  where  we  tind  their  remains  in  a  fossil  state. 

Antwerp  Crag, — Strata  of  the  same  age  as  the  Red  and  Coralline 
Crag  ^l'  feutiblk  have  been  long  known  in  the  country  round  Antwerp 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  below  that  city.  More  than 
200  species  of  testacea  had  been  collected  by  MM.  De  WaeL-Nys^ 
and  others,  when  I  visited  Antwerp  in  l8ol,  of  which  two-thirds 
were  identified  with  Suffolk  fossils  by  Mr.  Wood.     Among  these  he 
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recognized  Lingula  Dumortieri  of  Nyst  {^g,  160.),  which  I  found 

in  abundance  in  what  waa  called  by  M.  de  Wael  the  Middle  Crag. 

J 60,  More  than  half  of  the  shells  of  this  Antwerp 

deposit  agree  with   living  species,   and  these 

belong   in   great   part  to   the    fauna    of    our 

Northern    seas,    though   some    Mediterranean 

species  appear  among  them.     I  also  met  with 

numerous  cetacean  bones  of  the  genera  BalcB- 

noptera  and  Ziphius  in  the  Upper  Antwerp 

Lmguia  Dttmortter>\  Nyst.    Crag.     They  are  not  rolled,  as  if  washed  out 

Antwerp  «,d  Suffolk  Cr.g.    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^    j   .^^^^  ^j^^^   ^^^   auimals   tO 

which  they  belonged  once  coexisted  in  the  same  sea  with  the  asso- 
ciated fossil  mollusca.* 

Three  divisions  of  the  Antwerp  Crag  have  been  recognized  by 
the  Belgian  geologists :  first,  the  Uppermost  or  Yellow  Crag,  in  which 
81  species  of  shells  were  known  when  I  gave  a  list  of  them  in  1862; 
secondly,  the  Middle  Crag,  from  which  94  species  were  known ;  and 
thirdly,  the  Lowest  or  Black  Crag,  from  which  66  shells  had  been 
obtained.  This  bed  derives  its  name  from  the  dark  colour  of  most 
of  the  sand,  which  consists  of  green  grains  of  glauconite. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  first  formations  are  referable 
to  the  Older  Pliocene  period,  the  Yellow  Crag  containing  about  60 
per  cent,  of  recent  species,  while  the  Middle  or  Grey  Crag  contains 
about  50  per  cent.  Their  close  connection  with  the  Red  and  Coral- 
line Crag  of  Suffolk  is  equally  clear,  for  in  a  list  of  52  shells  from 
the  Upper  or  Yellow  Crag,  and  of  94  from  the  Middle  Crag,  there 
are  only  7  species  which  are  not  found  in  the  British  formations  of 
corresponding  age.  As  we  might  have  expected,  the  Upper  Antwerp 
Crag  agrees  more  with  the  Red  Crag  of  England,  while  the  shells 
of  the  Middle  Antwerp  Crag  correspond  more  with  the  Older  or 
Coralline  group  of  Suffolk. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Lowest  or  Black  Crag  we  are  beginning 
to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Older  Pliocene  formations,  and  ap- 
proaching the  Miocene.  Only  two-thirds  of  the  shells  agree  with 
those  of  the  Coralline  Crag,  and  somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  fossil 
species  are  identifiable  with  species  still  living.  They  seem  to  form 
the  first  links  of  a  chain  of  passage  by  which  we  shall  in  time  be 
conducted  without  a  break  to  those  older  formations,  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Belgium,  to  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

Normandy. — I  observed  in  1840  a  small  patch  of  shells  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  Suffolk  Crag,  near  Valognes,  in  Normandy  ;  and 
there  is  a  deposit  containing  similar  fossils  at  St.  George  Bohon,  and 
several  places  a  few  leagues  to  the  south  of  Carentan,  in  Normandy  ; 
but  they  have  never  been  traced  farther  southwards. 

OLDER  PLIOCENE   FORMATIONS   IK   ITALY. 

Subapennine  strata, — The  Apennines,  it  is  well  known,  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  secondary  rocks,  forming  a  chain  which  branches  off 

*  Ljell    on  Belgian  Tertiarief,  Quart.  Joam.  GeoL  Soc,  1858,  p.  282. 
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from  the  Ligurian  Alps  and- passes  down  the  middle  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  on  the  side  both  of  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  are  found  a  series  of  tertiary  strata, 
which  form,  for  the  most  part,  a  line  of  low  hills  occupying  the  sj^ce 
between  the  older  chain  and  the  sea.  Brocchi,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  182.),  was  the  first  Italian  geologist  who  described  this  newer 
group  in  detail,  giving  it  tl\e  name  of  the  Subapennine  ;  and  he 
classed  all  the  tertiary  strata  of  Italy,  from  Piedmont  to  Calabria,  as 
parts  of  the  same  system.  Certain  mineral  characters,  he  observed, 
were  common  to  the  whole  ;  for  the  strata  consist  generally  of  light 
brown  or  blue  marl,  covered  by  yellow  calcareous  sand  and  gravel. 
There  are  also,  he  added,  some  species  of  fossil  shells  which  are  found 
in  these  deposits  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy. 

We  have  now,  however,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Subapennine 
beds  of  Brocchi,  although  chiefly  composed  of  Older  Pliocene  strata, 
belong  nevertheless,  in  part,  both  to  older  and  newer  members  of  the 
tertiary  series.  The  strata,  for  example,  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin, 
are  Miocene  ;  those  of  Asti  and  Parma  Older  Pliocene,  as  is  the  blue 
marl  of  Sienna;  while  the  shells  of  the  incumbent  yellow  sand  of  the 
same  territory  approach  more  nearly  to  the  recent  fauna  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  may  be  Newer  Pliocene. 

We  have  seen  that  most  of  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Older  Pliocene 
strata  of  Suffolk  which  are  of  recent  species  are  identical  with 
testacea  now  living  in  British  seas,  yet  some  of  them  belong  to 
Mediterranean  species,  and  a  few  even  of  the  genera  are  those  of 
warmer  climates.  We  might  therefore  expect,  in  studying  the  fos- 
sils of  corresponding  age  in  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
to  find  among  them  some  species  and  genera  of  warmer  latitudes. 
Accordingly,  in  the  marls  belonging  to  this  period  at  Asti,  Parma, 
Sienna,  and  parts  of  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  territories,  we  observe 
the  genera  ConuSy  Cyprcea^  Strombus^  Pi/rula,  Mitra^  Fasciolaria, 
SigaretnSj  Delphinulay  Ancillariay  Oliva,  Terebellum^  Terebra^  Perjut, 
Plicaiula,  and  Corbisy  some  characteristic  of  tropical  seas,  others 
represented  by  species  more  numerous  or  of  larger  size  than  those 
now  proper  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  proportion  borne  by  the  recent  to  the  extinct  species  varies 
in  the  same  district,  as  Professor  Ponzi  pointed  out  to  me,  in  1857, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  according  to  the  place  in  the  series 
occupied  by  different  sets  of  superimposed  marls  and  sands. 

The  classification  of  these  several  members  of  the  Pliocene  period, 
and  the  separation  of  them  from  the  Miocene,  is  a  task  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  will  tax  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  Italian 
geologists  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  deposits  of  the 
Upper  Val  d'Arno  above  Florence,  and  stated  that  below  those  sands 
and  conglomerates,  containing  the  remains  of  the  Elephas  meridionalis 
and  other  associated  quadrupeds,  lie  an  older  horizontal  and  conform- 
able series  of  beds,  which  may  be  classed  as  Older  Pliocene.  They 
consist  of  blue  clays  with  some  subordinate  layers  of  lignite,  and 
eichibit  a  richer  flora  than  the  overlying  Newer  Pliocene  beds,  and 
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one  receding  farther  from  the  exiating  vegetation  of  Eui'ope.  They 
also  comprise  more  species  common  to  the  antecedent  Miocene  period. 
Among  the  genera  of  flowering  plants  M.  Gaudin  enumerates /H'lttu, 
Gts/ptostrobut,  Taxodium,  Sequoia,  Ilex,  Quercut,  Pruntu,  Flatanyt, 
Alnus,  Ulmus,  Ficus,  Laurus,  Perua,  Oreodaphne  {fig.  161.),  Cinna- 
momum,  Caitia,  Acer,  Juglaiu,  Betula,  Rkamnut,  Caiya,  Shas, 
Smilax,  Sasiafras,  Pioralta,  and  some  others. 

This  assemblage  of  plants  indicates  a  warm  climate,  but  not  so 
subtropical  a  one  as  that  of  the  Upper  Miocene  period,  which  will 
presently  be  considered. 

M.  Gaudin,  jointly  with  the  Marquis  Stroizi,  has  thrown  much 
light  on  the  botany  of  beds  of  the  same  age  in  another  part  of  Tuscany 
nl  a  place  called  Montajone,  between  the  rivers  Elsa  and  Evola, 
where,  among  other  plants,  is  found  the  Oreodaphne  Heerii,  Gaud, 
(see  fig.  161.x  which  is  probably  only  a  variety  of  Oreodaphne  fatens, 


or  the  laurel  called  the  Til  in  Madeira,  where,  as  in  the  Canaries,  it 
constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  native  woods,  but  cannot  now 
eudure  the  climate  of  Europe.  In  the  fossil  specimens  the  same 
glands  or  protuberances  as  those  which  are  observed  in  the  axils  of 
the  primary  veins  of  the  leaves  in  the  recent  Til  are  preserved. f 

Another  plant  also  indicating  a  warmer  climate  is  the  Liquidatnbar 
europieum,  Drong.  (see  fig.  162.),  a  species  nearly  allied  to  L.  ityra- 
cijluum,  L.,  which  flourishes  in  most  places  in  the  Southern  States  of 
North  America,  on  tlie  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

As  the  leaves  come  nearer  to  this  American  form,  while  the  fruit, 
according  to  Heer,  is  smaller  and  nearer  to  the  Syrian  Liquidambar 


•  Fenilla    fouilc*   ile   U    Toseane.    ContribDlionillaFlorcfbinleltalieniie. 
Caadiu  aod  StroiiL     Plate  11,  flg.  3.  f  GandiD,  p.  £2. 
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orientale,  the  fossil  may,  according  to  the  doatrine  of  traDsmatation, 
have  been  the  original  stock  from  which  both  have  diverged.  The 
Javanese  Liquidambar  is  very  distinct ;  the  fossil,  according  to 
Heer,  ranges  from  the  Older  Pliocene  to  the  Newer  Miocene,  but  the 
genus  has  now  disappeared  from  Europe. 

The  Tuscan  blue  marls  of  various  localities,  from  which  the  above- 
mentioned  flora  was  obtained,  have  yielded  36  species  of  marine 
mollusca,  in  which  1 6,  according  to  M.  Karl  Mayer,  are  recent. 

AralO'Caspian  formations, — This  name  has  been  given  by  Sir  R. 
Murchison  and  M.  de  Verueuil  to  the  limestone  and  associated  sandy 
beds  of  brackish-water  origin,  which  have  been  traced  over  a  very 
extensive  area,  surrounding  the  Caspian,  Azof,  and  Aral  Seas,  and 
parts  of  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
fossil  shells  are  partly  freshwater,  as  Paludina,  Neritinay  &c.,  and 
partly  marine,  of  the  family  Cardiacite  and  MytUi,  The  species  are 
identical,  in  great  part,  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  Caspian ;  and 
when  not  living,  they  are  analogous  to  forms  now  found  in  the  inland 
seas  of  Asia,  rather  than  to  oceanic  types.  The  limestone  rises  occa- 
sionally to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  and  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  vast  inland  sheet  of 
brackish  water  as  large  as  the  Mediterranean,  or  larger. 

The  proportion  of  recent  species  agreeing  with  the  fauna  of  the 
Caspian  is  so  considerable,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
geologists  above  cited  that  this  rock,  also  called  by  them  the  "  Steppe 
Limestone,"  belongs  to  the  Pliocene  period.* 

•  Gcol.  of  Russia,  p.  273. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MIOCENE  PERIOD. 

Upper  Miocene  stmui  of  France — Faluns  of  Touraine — Depth  of  sea  and  liuoral 
character  of  fauna— Tropical  climate  implied  hy  the  testacea — Proportion  of 
recent  species  of  shells — Faluns  more  ancient  than  the  Suffolk  Crag — Varieties 
of  Voluta  Lamberti  peculiar  to  Faluns  and  to  Suffolk  Crag — The  same 
Species  are  common  to  more  than  one  geological  Period — Lower  Miocene  strata 
of  France — Remarks  on  classification,  and  where  to  draw  the  line  of  separation 
between  Miocene  and  Eocene  strata — Relations  of  the  Grds  de  Fontainebleau  to 
the  Faluns  and  to  the  Calcaire  Grossier — Lower  Miocene  strata  of  Central 
France — ^Lacustrine  strata  of  Auverfi;ne — Indu^ial  limestone — Fossil  mammalia 
of  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne — Freshwater  strata  of  the  Cantal — Its  resemblance 
in  some  places  to  white  chalk  with  flints — Proofs  of  gradual  deposition — Miocene 
strata  of  Bordeaux  and  South  of  France — Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Gers — 
Drjopithecus — Belgian  and  British  Miocene  formations — Edegham  beds  near 
Antwerp — Diest  sands  of  Belgium  and  contemporaneous  iron-sands  of  North 
Downs — Upper  Miocene  beds  of  Belgium — Bolderberg  —  Lower  Miocene 
strata  of  Kleyn  Spawen — Hempstead  beds.  Isle  of  Wight — Bovey  Tracey  Lig- 
nites in  DcTonshire — Isle  of  Mull  Leaf-beds—  Miocene  formations  of  Germany 
— Mayence  bai>in — Upper  Miocene  beds  of  Vienna  basin — Lower  Miocene  of 
Croatia — Fossil  Lepidoptera — Oligocene  strata  of  Professor  Beyrich — Miocene 
strata  of  Italy. 

MIOCENE   STRATA   OF    FRANCE. UPPKR   MIOCENE   FALUNS    OF 

TOUIiAINE. — MIOCENE    FORMATIONS. 

The  strata  which  we  meet  with  next  in  the  descending  order  are 
those  called  by  many  geologists  **  Middle  Tertiary,"  for  which  in  1833 
I  proposed  the  name  of  Miocene,  selecting  the  '*  faluns  '*  of  the  valley 
of  the  Loire  in  France  as  my  example  or  type. 

I  shall  now  call  these  falunian  deposits  Upper  Miocene,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  others  to  which  the  name  of  Lower  Miocene  will  be 
given.  The  latter  were  classed  by  me  in  former  editions  of  this  work 
as  Upper  Eocene,  and  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  alter 
this  classification  will  be  fully  explained  to  the  reader  in  this  and 
the  following  chapter.  The  term  "  faluns  "  is  given  provincially  by 
French  agriculturists  to  shelly  sand  and  marl  spread  over  the  land  in 
Touraine,  just  as  the  **  crag  "  was  formerly  much  used  to  fertilize  the 
soil  in  Suffolk.  Isolated  masses  of  such  faluns  occur  from  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes,  to  as  far  inland 
as  a  district  south  of  Tours.  They  are  also  found  at  Pontlevoy,  on  the 
Cher,  about  70  miles  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Loire, 
and  90  miles  S.E.  of  Touri.     Deposits  of  the  same  age  also  appear 
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under  oew  miueml  conditions  near  the  towns  of  Dinan  and  Kenties, 
in  Brittanjr.  I  have  visited  all  the  localities  above  enumerated,  and 
,  found  the  beds  on  the  Loire  to  consist  principally  of  sand  and  marL 
in  which  are  shells  And  corals,  some  entire,  some  rolled,  and  others  in 
minute  fragments.  In  certain  districts,  as  at  Dou4,  in  the  Department 
of  Maine  and  i  oire,  ten  miles  S.W.  of  Saumur,  thej  form  a  soft 
building -stone,  chiefly  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  broken  shelb, 
bryozoa,  corals,  and  echiuoderms,  united  by  a  calcareous  cement ; 
the  whole  mass  being  very  like  the  Coralline  Crag  near  Aldborougli 
and  Sudbourn  in  Suffolk.  The  scattered  patches  of  faluns  are  of 
slight  thickness,  rarely  exceeding  fifty  feet ;  and  between  the  district 
«nlled  Soli^ne  and  the  sea  they  repose  on  a  great  variety  of  older 
nK-ks  ;  being  seen  to  rest  successively  upon  gneiss,  clayslate,  Tariuus 
secondary  formations,  including  the  chalk ;  and,  lastly,  npon  the 
upper  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Parisian  tertiary  series,  which,  us 
b^ore  mentioned  (p.  182.),  stretches  continuously  from  the  basin  of 
the  Seine  to  that  of  the  Loire. 

At  some  points,  as  at  Lonans,  south  of  Tours,  the  shells  are  stained 
of  a  ferruginous  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk. 
The  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  marine,  but  a  few  of  them  belong 
to  land  and  fluviatile  genera.  Among  the  former,  HrlLx  turoueuiis 
(fig.  45.  p.  30.)  is  the  most  abundant.   Re-  FU.  lea  '^ 

mains  of  terresirial  quadrupeds  are  here 
and  there  intei-mixed,  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nera Dinotherium  (Hg.  162a.),  Mastodon, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Chsropolu-  i 
muB,  Dichobune,  Deer,  and  others,  and 
these  are  accompanied  by  cetacea,  such 
as  the  Lamaniine,  Morse,  Sea-calf,  and 
Dolpliin,  all  of  extinct  species. 

Professor  E.  Forbes,  afiei'  studying  the 
fossil  tcstacea  which  I  obtained  from  these 
beds,  totd  me  that  he  had  no  doubt  tliat 
they  were  fonoed  partly  on  the  shore 
llaeif  at  the  level  of  low  water,  and  partly  at  very  moderate  depths, 
not  exceeding  ten  fnthoms  below  that  level.  The  molluscous  faunn 
of  the  "faluns"  is  on  the  whole  much  more  littoral  than  that  of  the 
Set)  and  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  and  implies  a  shallower  sea.  It, 
is,  moreover,  contrasted  with  the  SulTolk  Crsg  by  the  indicatiouK  it 
affords  of  an  ex  tin- European  climate.  Thus  it  contains  seven  species 
of  Cgpnta,  some  larger  than  any  existing  cowry  of  the  MedtteiTant  an, 
several  species  of  Olha,  Aneillaria,  MUra,  Terebra,  Pyrtda,  Fas- 
tiotaria,  and  Conut.  Of  the  cones  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
species  some  very  large,  whereas  the  only  European  cone  is  of  di- 
minutive size.  The  genus  Nerita,  and  many  others,  are  also  repre- 
sented by  individuals  of  a  type  now  characteristic  of  equatorial  ^eus, 
and  wholly  unlike  any  Mediterranean  forms.  These  proofs  of  a  more 
^vated  tempei-atnre  seem  to  imply  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  fi(lun^ 
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a9  compared  with  the  Suffolk  Crag,  and  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  fact  of  the  smaller  proportion  of  teetacea  of  recent  species 
found  in  the  faluns. 

Out  of  290  species  of  shells,  collected  by  myself  in  1840  ait 
Pontievoy,  Louans,  Bossee,  -and  other  villages  twenty  miles  south  o£ 
Tours,  and  at  Savigne,  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  that  placei 
seventy-two  only  could  be  identi€ed  with  recent  species,  which  is  in 
the  proportion  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  A  large  number  of  the  290 
species  are  common  to  all  the  localities,  those  peculiar  to  each  not 
being  more  numerous  than  we  might  expect  to  find  in  different  bays 
of  the  same  sea. 

Tlie  total  number  of  testaceous  moUusca  from  the  faluns,  in  my 
possession,  is  302,  of  which  forty-five  only  were  found  by  Mr.  Wood 
to  be  common  to  the  Suffolk  Crag.  The  number  of  corals,  including 
hryocoa  and  zoantharia,  obtained  by  me  at  Dou^,  and  other  localities 
before  Averted  to,  amounts  io  forty-three,  as  determined  by  Mr. 
Lonsdale,  of  which  seven  (one  of  them  a  zoantharian)  agree  spe- 
cifically with  those  of  the  Suffolk  Crag.  Only  one  has,  as  yet,  been 
identified  with  a  living  species.  But  it  is  difficult,  notwithstanding 
the  advances  recently  made  by  MM«  Dana,  Milne  Edwards,  Haime, 
and  Lonsdale,  to  institute  a  satisfactory  comparison  between  recent 
and  fossil  zoantharia  and  bryozoa.  Some  of  the  genera  occurring 
fossil  in  Toucaine,  as  the  Astrea,  DendrophyUkt^  Lunuliies,  have  not 
been  found  in  European  seas  north  of  the  Mediterranean ;  neverthe- 
less the  zoantliaria  of  the  faluns  do  not  seem  to  indicate  on  the  whole 
so  warm  a  climate  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  shells. 

it  was  stated  that,  on  comparing  about  300  species  of  Touraine 
shells  with  about  450  from  the  Suffolk  Crag,  forty-five  only  were 
found  to  be  oomnuiin  to  both,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  only 
fifteen  per  cent.  The  same  small  amount  of  agreement  is  found  in 
the  corjils  also.  I  formerly  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this  marked  dif- 
ference in  species  with  the  supposed  co-existence  of  the  two  faunas, 
by  imagining  them  to  have  severally  belonged  to  -distinct  zoological 
provinces  or  two  seas,  the  one  opening  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to 
the  south,  with  a  barrier  of  land  between  tliem,  like  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  separating  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  But  I  now 
abandon  that  idea  for  several  reasons  ;  among  others,  because  I  suc- 
ceeded in  1841  in  tracing  the  Crag  fauna  southwards  in  Normandy 
to  within  seventy  miles  of  the  Faluaian  type,  near  Dinan,  yet  found 
that  both  assemblages  of  fossils  retained  their  distinctive  characters, 
showing  no  signs  of  any  blending  of  species  or  transition  of  climate. 

On  a  comparison  of  280  Mediterranean  shells  with  600  British 
species,  made  for  me  by  an  experienced  conchologist  in  1841,  160 
were  found  to  be  common  to  both  collections,  which  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  fifty-seven  per  cent.,  a  fourfold  greater  sj)ecific  resemblance 
than  between  the  seas  of  the  crag  and  the  faluns,  notwithstanding 
the  greater  geographical  distance  between  England  and  the  Medi- 
terranean than  between  Suffolk  and  the  Loire.  The  principal 
grounds,  however,   lor  referring  the   English    Crag  to   the   Older 
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Pliocene  and  the  French  Faluns  to  the  Upper  Miocene  epochs,  coneiet 
r»  the  predominance  of  fossil  shells  in  the  British  strata  identifiable 
with  species,  not  only  ettU  living,  but  which  are  now  inhabitants  of 
neighbouring  seaa,  while  the  accompanying  extinct  species  are  of 
genera  such  as  characterize  Europe.  In  the  faluns,  on  the  contrary, 
the  recent  species  are  in  a  decided  minority  ;  and  most  of  them  are 
now  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  in  a  word,  less  northern  in  character  and  pointing 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  warmer  climate.  They  indicHte  a  state  of 
things  receding  farther  from  the  present  condition  of  Central  Europe 
in  physical  geography  and  climate,  and  doubtless,  therefore,  reced- 
ing farther  from  our  era  in  time. 

Among  tlte  conspicuous  shells  which  are  common  to  the  faluns  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Suffolk  Crag  is  the  Volula  Lamberti,  before  men- 
tioned, page  203.  All  the  specimens  of  this  shell  which  I  have  my- 
self collected  in  Touraine  or  have  seen  in  museums  are  thicker  and 
heavier  than  British  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  shorter  in 
proportion  to  their  width,  and  have  the  folds  on  the  columella  less 
oblique,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  figures. 
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Mr.  Searles  Wood  has  fully  appreciKted  these  constant  differences, 
but  has,  I  think,  with  propriety  regarded  the  two  forms  as  mere 
varieties,  or  races  of  one  and  the  same  species.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  laie  Alcide  d'Orbigny  ",  who  so  often  founded 
species  on  very  fine  distinctions,  should  have  coincided  in  this  view. 
It  may.  I  think,  be  ftiirly  assumed  that  he  would  not  have  done  so 
had  he  not  imagined  the  Suffolk  Crag  to  be  identical  in  age  with 

■  A.  d'Orblgn7,CoiinElememaire  dePiil£oatologie,voLii.pp.  793.  797.,  1S92. 
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the  faluns  of  the  Loire,  not  being  aware  that  it  differed  in  so  many 
important  respects,  especially  in  its  approach  to  the  living  faana  of 
the  neighbouring  sea,  from  the  French  deposit.  He  was  one  of  tboee 
naturalists  who  advocated  the  doctrine  that  there  was  a  complete 
distinction  between  the  fossil  species  of  periods  standing  next  to 
each  other  in  chronological  succession.  Had  he  ranked  the  faluns 
lis  Miocene  and  the  crag  of  Suffolk  as  Pliocene,  he  would  not  hare 
assimilated  two  forms  so  easily  distinguishable.  This  we  are  entitled 
to  infer  from  his  refusal  to  admit  the  specific  agreement  of  any 
falunian  and  living  shells,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  his 
refusing  to  allow  the  existence  of  more  than  44  recent  species  out 
of  437  in  his  newer  or  Subapennine  group.  He  divided  the  whole 
tertiary  series  into  five  stages,  each  supposed  to  mark  an  era  of 
repose  on  the  earth's  surface,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  living 
inhabitants  were  annihilated  by  a  great  catastrophe,  the  earth  being 
afterwards  repeopled  with  a  new  set  of  forms.  Even  when  he  was 
forced  to  admit  that  one  or  two  in  a  hundred  of  the  fossils  passed 
from  one  formation  to  another,  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  that 
small  amount  of  agreement  to  the  washing  of  dead  shells  from  older 
into  newer  strata.  This  doctrine  of  the  absolute  distinction  of 
species  in  formations  next  in  the  order  of  succession  would  scarcely 
be  worth  referring  to  now  that  it  is  so  generally  rejected  by  the  most 
experienced  geologists,  were  it  not  for  the  great  ingenuity  with 
which  some  of  its  advocates  have  defended  their  views.  When  the 
shells  are  confessedly  nndistinguishable,  it  has  sometimes  been  sug- 
gested, that  if  the  soft  parts  of  the  animals  had  been  preserved,  they 
would  probably  have  been  found  to  differ.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  uninstructive  to  note  how  easily  palaeontologists  of  unquestion- 
iible  merit  can,  if  they  are  under  the  influence  of  a  theory,  such  as 
that  above  alluded  to,  find  specific  distinctions  wherever  they  are 
wanted,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounce  the  same  to  have  merely 
the  value  of  a  variety. 

The  points  of  difference  expressed  in  the  two  figs.  162  b,  and  163. 
may  be  regarded  by  the  same  zoologist  as  mere  races  or  geographical 
varieties  so  long  as  both  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  same  precise 
era,  but  they  will  take  the  rank  of  species  if  one  be  regarded  as 
Miocene  and  the  other  as  Pliocene.  Specimens  have  occasionally 
been  found  of  this  volute  in  the  Coralline  Crag  which  help  to  connect 
the  Touraineform  with  that  of  the  Red  Crag,  but  it  often  happens  in 
analogous  cases  that  no  formation  of  intermediate  age  is  extant,  and 
then  all  intermediate  gradations,  all  evidence  of  there  having  been  a 
passaofe  from  one  form  to  the  other,  and  of  both  having  had  a  com- 
mon descent,  may  be  lost.  Zoologists,  whether  they  adopt  or  reject 
the  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection,  are  still  bound 
to  be  consistent  with  themselves  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  devia- 
tion from  certain  types  which  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  specific  difference.  It  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  arrive  at  philo- 
sophical conclusions  when  the  characters  relied  on  are  strictly  those 
of  the  external  forms  and  internal  peculiarities  of  individuals  ;  but 
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when  once  our  specific  determinations  are  biassed  hj  geological  or 
geographical  considerations,  there  is  an  end  of  all  reason abie'hope 
of  coming  to  consistent  resalts. 
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Remarks  on  classification,  and  where  to  draw  the  line  o/  separation 
hetween  Miocene  and  Eocene  strata. — The  marine  faluns  of  the  valley 
of  the  Loire  have  been  already  described  as  resting  in  some  places 
on  a  freshwater  tertiary  limestone,  fragments  of  which  have  been 
broken  off  and  rolled  on  the  shores  and  in  the  bed  of  the  Miocene 
sea.  Such  pebbles  are  frequent  at  Pontlevoy  on  the  Cher,  with 
hollows  drilled  in  them  in  which  the  perforating  marine  shells  of  the 
Falunian  period  still  remain.  Such  a  mode  of  superposition  implies^ 
an  interval  of  time  between  the  origin  of  the  freshwater  limestone 
and  its  submergence  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Miocene  sea. 
The  limestone  in  question  forms  a  part  of  the  formation  called  the 
lalcaire  de  laBeauce,  which  constitutes  a  large  tableland  between 


the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.     It  is  associated  with  marls 
and  other  deposits,  such  as  may  have  been  formed  in  marshes  and 
^hallow  lakes  in  the  newest  part  of  a  great  delta.     Beds  of  flint, 
continuous  or  in  nodules,  accumulated  in  these  lakes,  and  aquatic 
'  plants  called  Charce,  left  their  stems  and  seed-vessels  embedded  both 
in  the  marl  and  flint,  together  with  freshwater  and  land  shells.  Some  \ 
of  the  siliceous  rocks  of  this  formation  are  used  extensively  for  mill-  \ 
atones.     The  flat  summits  or  platforms  of  the  hills  round  Paris,  and 
larjre  areas  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  as  well  as  the  Plateau  de 
la  Beauce,  already  alluded  to,  arc  chiefly  composed  of  these  fresh- 
water strata.     !Next  to  these  in  the  descending  order  are  marine 
glands  and  sandstone,  commonly  called  the  Gres  de  Fontainebleati, 
from  which  a  considerable  number  of  shells,  very  distinct  from  those 
of  the  faluns,  have  been  obtained  at  Etampes,  south  of  Paris,  and  at 
.  Montmartre  and  other  hills  in  Paris  itself,  or   in   its  suburbs.     At 
the  bottom  of  these  sands  a  ^reen  clay  occurs,  containing  a  small 
oyster,  Qfttrea  ct/athnla.  Lam.,  which,  although  of  slight  thickness,  is 
spread  over  a  wide  area.     This  clay  rests  immediately  on  the  paris 
ypsuin,  or  that  series  of  beds  of  gypsum  and  gypseous  marl  from 
whicliUiivier  first  obtained  several   species  of  Paleotherium  and 
I   other  extinct  mammalia.*      At  this   point  the  majority  of  French 
geologists  have  always  drawn   the  line  between    the    Middle  and 
I   Lower  Tertiary,   or  between  the  Miocene  and  Eocene  formations, 
I   regarding  the  Fontainebleau  sands  and  the  Ostrea  cifathnla  clay  as 
the  base  of  the  Miocene,  and  the  gypsum  with  its  mammalia  as  the 
top  of  the   Eocene  group.     From  that  method  of  classification  I 
formerly  dissented,  agreeing  with  M.  Deshayes  that   the  fossils  of 
the  mjii  ine  sands  showed  a  much  greater  affinity  to  the  subjacent 
Eocene  formations  than  to  the  more  modern  faluns  of  Tourain^.     In 
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hid  cladsical  work  on  the  fossil  shells  of  the  environs  of  Paris  (1824— 
37)  he  had  described  twenty-nine  species  from  the  Fontainebleau 
sands,  of  which  some  few  could  be  identified  with  fossils  belonging 
to  the  older  Calcaire  Grossier,  whereas  no  one  of  them  was  common 
i  to  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  He  also  insisted  on  the  general  aspect  or 
facies  of  the  fauna  bearing  a  far  greater  resemblance  to  the  testacea 
of  the  older  or  Eocene  group  than  to  that  of  the  faluns. 

A  few  years  alter  the  publication  of  my  "  Principles  of  Geology  ** 
(vol.  iii.)  in  1833,  the  directors  of  the  Government  Survey  of  France, 
MM.  Dufr^noy  and  £.  de  Beaumont,  referred  the  Paris  gypsum  in  their 
geological  map  to  the  Eocene,  and  the  overlyino:  marine  sands  and 
Calcaire  de  laBeauce  to  the  Miocene,  the  faluns  of  Touraine  being  re- 
garded by  them  as  constituting  an  upper  division  of  the  same  Miocene 
series.  M.  d'Archiac,  in  1 839,  adopted  the  same  method;  and  M.  Alcide 
d'Orbigny,  in  his  Paleontology  in  1852,  classed  the  Gres  de  Fontain^- 
bleau,  or  '*  Sables  Sup6rieurs,"  as  **  Falunien  A,"  and  the  faluns  of 
the  Loire  as  *'  Falunien  B,"  thus  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  the  same 
system  of  classification.  That  there  should  have  been  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  subject  was  very  natural,  for,  at  the  time 
when  I  first  took  part  in  the  controversy,  there  seemed  very  little 
prospect  of  bridging  over  the  wide  gap  between  the  two  formations 
which  it  was  thus  proposed  to  link  together  in  one  group.  In  1857, 
by  aid  of  a  railway  cutting  at  Etampes,  the  number  of  marine  shells 
derived  from  the  Fontainebleau  sands  was  suddenly  niised  from  29 
to  90  species.  The  newly-discovered  fossils  furnished  arguments 
both  for  and  against  the  views  of  those  who  desired  to  refer  the  strata 
containing  them  to  the  Miocene  rather  tlian  to  the  Eocene  serie.^. 
As  bearing  against  those  views,  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  90  shells  agreed  with  species  proper  to  the  faluns  of  the  Loire, 
while  some  of  them  were  identical  with  Calcaire  Grossier  species. 
This  was  the  more  worthy  of  note  because  £tampes  is  within  seventy 
miles  of  Pontlevoy,  near  Blois,  and  not  more  than  100  miles  from 
Savign^,  near  Tours,  two  localities  where  the  falunian  shells  are 
very  abundant.  So  striking  a  difierence  between  the  species  of  the 
valley  of  the  Loire  and  those  of  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  when  we 
consider  the  contiguity  of  the  spots  above  alluded  to,  could  not  be  the 
result  of  geographical  di:»tribution  at  one  and  the  same  era,  but  must 
evidently  have  depended  on  a  great  ditference  in  the  age  of  the  de- 
posits.    It  marked  the  influence  of  Time,  and  not  of  Space. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of  grouping  the  Etampes  or  Fon» 
tainebleau  sands  with  the  newer  Falunian  rather  than  with  the  older 
Eocene  formations,  M.  Hebert  pointed  out  that  a  majority  of  the  90 
Etampes  and  Gres  de  Fontainebleau  fossils  agreed  specifically  with 
shells  which,  in  Belgium,  Mayence,  and  other  localities,  had  been 
shown  by  the  labours  of  MM.  Dumont,  Nyst,  Do  Koninck,  and 
Bosquet  to  occupy  a  yavy  distinct  geological  position  above  the 
typical  Eocene  series  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  of  which  the  equiva- 
lents at  Mayence  had  long  been  recognized  as  Miocene.  M.  Hubert 
also  published,  in  1855,  a  map  descriptive  of  the  areas  of  two  tertiary 
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seas,  which  succeeded  each  other  in  the  Paris  basin, — the  first  that 
\  of  the  Calcaire  Grossier,  and  the  second  that  of  the  Fontainebleau 
Sands, — showing  how  marked  is  the  want  of  coincidence  between 
them ;  a  fact  which  implies  ths  occarrence  of  gi'eat  geographical 
changes  in  the  interval  of  time  between  the  two  eras  compared.  In 
the  explanation  of  his  map  he  gives  his  reasons  for  regarding  the 
zone  of  Ceriihium  plicatum,  or  that  of  the  Fontainebleau  Sands,  as 
the  most  convenient  line  of  demarcation  between  Lower  and  Middle 
Tertiary,  or  between  Eocene  and  Miocene.^ 

When  I  was  hesitating  as  to  the  course  which  it  would  be  most 
expedient  to  take  in  drawing  the  line  between  Eocene  and  Miocene, 
M.  Lartet,  the  distinguished  French  zoologist,  whose  writings  on 
fossil  mammalia  are  of  such  acknowledged  value,  remarked  to  me 
that  although  the  fossil  testacea  of  the  Fontainebleau  Sands  show  a 
preponderance  of  affinities  towards  an  Eocene  fauna,  and  small  con- 
nection with  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
freshwater  "  Calcaire  de  la  Beauce,"  immediately  overlying  tlie 
Fontainebleau  Sands,  and  other  lacustrine  formations  in  Auvergne 
and  Central  France,  as  well  as  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  Mayence 
basin,  cannot  be  included  in  the  same  Eocene  system  without  doing 
violence  to  paleontological  principles.  The  grouping  of  the  fossil 
mammalia,  he  observed,  becomes  less  natural  by  such  an  aiTange- 
ment ;  for  not  only  many  genera,  but  even  some  species,  are  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  arbitrary  line  of  demarcation  thus  drawn  be- 
tween Eocene  and  Miocene.  The  genera  Dorcatherium^  CitinO' 
iheriumy  Anchitherium,  and  Titanomys^  for  example,  and  Rhinoceros 
incinvus  and  others,  would  thereby  be  made  common  to  Eocene  and 
Miocene. 

Other  arguments  drawn  from  fossil  botany  in  favour  of  uniting 
the  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau  and  faluns  in  one  group  will  be  more 
fully  set  forth  in  the  next  chapter,  when  I  treat  of  the  tertiary  strata 
called  ''Molasse  "  in  Switzerland,  and  of  the  German  Brown  Coal. 

My  unwillingness  to  include  the  Fontainebleau  Sands  and  other 
strata  of  the  same  age  in  the  Miocene  Epoch  arose  partly  from  the 
necessity  thereby  incurred  of  abandoning  for  such  deposits  the  defi- 
nition which  I  had  already  given  of  the  term  Miocene  as  imply- 
ing that  a  marked  proportion,  though  a  minority,  of  the  fossil  shells 
belong  to  living  species.  I  had  felt  myself  obliged,  even  in  1833.  to 
disregard  this  difficulty,  when,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  '*  Principles 
of  Geology,"  I  classed  the  strata  of  the  Mayence  basin  as  Miocene, 
conceiving  that,  although  almost  every  species  of  shell  was  extinct, 
they  had  more  affinity  with  the  Falunian  than  with  the  Eocene  for- 
mations. From  the  first  I  had  advocated  the  doctrine  that  there  has 
been  a  continual  coming  in  of  new  species,  and  dying  out  of  old  ones, 
and  a  gradual  change  in  the  physical  geography  and  climate  of  the 
earth,  and  not  such  a  recurrence  of  sudden  revolutions  in  the  animate 
and  immimate  worlds,  as  was,  in  1833,  Insisted  upon  by  many  Engli&h 

•  BuUeUa,  1856,  torn.  xii.  p.  760. 
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geologists  of  note,  and  is  still  maintained  by  some  eminent  con- 
tinental writers.  I  therefore  foretold  that  from  time  to  time  new 
sets  of  strata  would  come  to  light,  and  require  to  be  intercalated 
between  those  already  described,  in  which  case  the  fossils  of  some 
of  the  newly-found  beds  would  "  deviate  from  the  normal  types  first 
selected,  and  approximate  more  and  more  to  the  types  of  the  ante- 
cedent or  subsequent  epochs."  According  to  this  view,  it  was 
obvious  from  the  first  that  the  oldest  Miocene  records,  whenever 
they  were  detected,  would  not  be  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
youngest  members  of  the  Eocene  series,  especially  in  the  proportion 
of  the  living  to  the  extinct  species  of  fossil  shells.  The  importance, 
indeed,  of  the  latter  test  must  diminish  rapidly  the  more  we  recede 
from  the  Pliocene  and  approach  the  Miocene,  and  still  more  the 
Eocene  formations,  although  it  is  never  without  its  value,  and  often 
furnishes  the  only  common  standard  of  comparison  between  strata  of 
very  distant  countries.  To  this  subject  of  classification,  or  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  strata,  I  shall  again 
refer  in  this  and  the  sixteenth  chapter. 

J^wer  Miocene  strata  of  Central  France. — ^Lacustrine  strata,  be- 
longing, for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  Miocene  system  as  the  Cal- 
caire  de  la  Beance,  are  again  met  with  in  Auvergne,  Cantal,  an<l 
Velay,  the  sites  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  map.  They 
appear  to  be  the  monuments  of  ancient  lakes,  which,  like  some  of 
those  now  existing  in  Switzerland,  once  occupied  the  depressions  in 
a  mountaiuous  region,  and  have  been  each  fed  by  one  or  more  rivers 
and  torrents.  The  country  where  they  occur  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  granite  and  different  varieties  of  granitic  schist,  with  hen^ 
and  there  a  few  patches  of  secondary  strata,  much  dislocated,  and 
which  have  probably  suffered  great  denudation.  There  are  also  some 
vast  piles  of  volcanic  matter  (see  the  map),  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  newer  than  the  freshwater  strata,  and  is  sometimes  seen  to  rest 
upon  them,  while  a  small  part  has  evidently  been  of  contemporaneous 
origin.  Of  these  igneous  rocks  I  shall  treat  more  particularly  in 
another  part  of  this  work. 

Before  entering  into  any  details,  I  may  observe  that  the  study 
of  these  regions  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  very  distinct  in  kind 
from  that  derivable  from  the  investigation  either  of  the  Parisian  or 
English  tertiary  areas.  For  we  are  presented  in  Auvergne  with  the 
evidence  of  a  series  of  events  of  astonishing  magnitude  and  grandeur, 
by  which  the  original  fonn  and  features  of  the  country  have  been 
greatly  changed,  yet  never  so  far  obliterated  but  that  they  may  still, 
in  part  at  least,  be  restored  in  imagination.  Great  lakes  have  dis- 
appeared— lofty  mountains  have  been  formed,  by  the  reiterated 
emission  of  lava,  preceded  and  followed  by  showers  of  sand  and 
scoriae — deep  valleys  have  been  subsequently  furrow^^d  out  through 
masses  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin — at  a  still  later  date,  new 
cones  have  been  thrown  up  in  these  valleys — new  lakes  have  been 
formed  by  the  damming  up  of  rivers — and  more  than  one  creation  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  and  plants,  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene,  have 
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its  external  condition  and  physical  structure  before  these  wonderful 
vicissitudes  began,  or  while  a  part  only  of  the  whole  had  been  com- 
pleted. There  was  first  a  period  when  the  spacious  lakes,  of  which 
we  still  may  trace  the  boundaries,  lay  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  of 
moderate  elevation,  unbroken  by  the  bold  peaks  and  precipices  of 
Mont  Dor,  and  unadorned  by  the  picturesque  outline  of  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  or  of  the  volcanic  cones  and  craters  now  covering  the  granitic 
platform.  During  this  earlier  scene  of  repose  deltas  were  slowly 
formed  ;  beds  of  marl  and  sand,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  deposited  ; 
Mliceous  and  calcareous  rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs ;  shells  and  insects  embedded,  together  with  the  remains  of 
the  crocodile  and  tortoise  ;  the  eggs  and  bones  of  water-birds,  and 
the  skeletons  of  quadrupeds,  most  of  them  of  genera  and  species 
characteristic  of  the  Miocene  period.  To  this  tranquil  condition  of 
the  surface  succeeded  the  era  of  volcanic  eruptions,  when  the  lakes 
were  drained,  and  when  the  fertility  of  the  mountainous  district  was 
probably  enhanced  by  the  igneous  matter  ejected  from  below,  and 
poured  down  upon  the  more  sterile  granite.  During  these  eruptions, 
which  appear  to  have  taken  place  towards  the  close  of  the  Miocene 
epoch,  and  which  continued  during  the  Pliocene,  various  assem- 
blages of  quadrupeds  successively  inhabited  the  distnct,  amongst 
which  are  found  the  genera  mastodon^  rhinoceros,  elephant,  tapir, 
hippopotamus,  together  with  the  ox,  various  kinds  of  deer,  the  bear, 
hyaena,  and  many  beasts  of  prey  which  ranged  the  forest,  or  pastured 
on  the  plain,  and  were  occasionally  overtaken  by  a  fall  of  burning 
cinders,  or  buried  in  flows  of  mud,  such  as  accompany  volcanic 
eruptions.  Lastly,  these  quadrupeds  became  extinct,  and  gave  place 
in  their  turn  to  the  species  now  existing.  There  are  no  signs, 
during  the  whole  time  required  for  this  series  of  events,  of  the  sea 
having  intervened,  nor  of  any  denudation  which  may  not  have  been 
accomplished  by  currents  in  the  different  lakes,  or  by  rivers  and  floods 
accompanying  repeated  earthquakes,  or  subterranean  movements, 
during  which  the  levels  of  the  district  have  in  some  places  been 
materially  modified,  and  perhaps  the  whole  upraised  relatively  to  the 
surrounding  parts  of  France. 

Auvergne. — The  most  northern  of  the  freshwater  groups  is  situ- 
ated in  the  valley-plain  of  the  Allier,  which  lies  within  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  being  the  tract  which  went  formerly 
by  the  name  of  the  Limagne  d*Auvergne.  It  is  enclosed  by  two 
parallel  mountain  ranges, — that  of  the  Forez,  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Loire  and  Allier  on  the  east ;  and  that  of  the  Monts 
Domes,  which  separates  the  Allier  from  the  Sioule,  on  the  west.* 
The  average  breadth  of  this  tract  is  about  twenty  miles ;  and  it  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  sand,  sand- 
stone, calcareous  marl,  clay,  and  limestone,  none  of  which  observe 
I  a  fixed  and  invariable  order  of  superposition.  The  ancient  borders 
I  of  the  lake,  wherein  the  freshwater  strata  were  accumulated,  may 

*  Scrope,  Geology  of  Central  France,  p.  15. 
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generally  be  traced  with  precision,  the  granite  and  other  ancient  rocks 
rising  up  boldly  from  the  level  country.  The  actual  junction,  how- 
ever, of  the  lacustrine  beds  and  the  granite  is  rarely  seen,  as  a  small 
valley  usually  intervenes  between  them.  The  freshwater  strata  ma^ 
sometimes  be  seen  to  retain  their  horizontality  within  a  very  slight 
distance  of  the  border-rocks,  while  in  some  places  they  are  Inclined, 
and  in  few  instances  vertical.  The  principal  divisions  into  which 
the  lacustrine  series  may  be  separated  are  the  following:  —  1st, 
Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate,  including  red  marl  and  red  sand^^ 
stone  ;  2dly,  Green  and  white  foliated  marls ;  Sdly,  Limestone,  or 
travertin,  often  oolitic  in  structure ;  4thly,  Gypseous  marls. 

1.  a.  Sandstone  and  conglomerate, — Strata^  of  sand  and  gravel, 
sometimes  bound  together  into  a  solid  rock,  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance around  the  confines  of  the  lacustrine  basin,  containing,  in 
dltiierent  places,  pebbles  of  all  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  adjoining 
elevated  country;  namely,  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate, 
porphyry,  and  others,  but  without  any  intermixture  of  basaltic  or 
other  tertiary  volcanic  rocks.  These  strata  do  not  form  one  con- 
tinuous band  around  the  margin  of  the  basin,  being  rather  disposed 
like  the  independent  deltas  which  grow  at  the  mouths  of  torrents, 
along  the  borders  of  existing  lakes. 

At  Chamali^res,  near  Clermont,  we  have  an  example  of  one  of 
these  deltas,  or  littoral  deposits,  of  local  extent,  where  the  pebbly 
beds  slope  away  from  the  granite,  as  if  they  had  formed  a  talus 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake  near  the  steep  shore.  A  section  of 
about  fifty  feet  in  vertical  height  has  been  laid  open  by  a  torrent, 
and  the  pebbles  are  seen  to  consist  throughout  of  rounded  and 
angular  fragments  of  granite,  quartz,  primary  slate,  and  red  sand- 
stone. Partial  layers  of  lignite  and  pieces  of  wood  are  found  in  these 
beds. 

At  some  localities  on  the  margin  of  the  basin,  quartzose  grits  are 
found ;  and,  where  these  rest  on  granite,  they  are  sometimes  formed 
of  separate  crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  derived  from  the 
disintegrated  granite,  the  crystals  having  been  subsequently  bound 
together  by  a  siliceous  cement.  In  these  cases  the  granite  seems 
regenerated  in  a  new  and  more  solid  form ;  and  so  gradual  a  passage 
takes  place  between  the  rock  of  crystalline  and  that  of  mechanical 
origin,  that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  where  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins. 

In  the  hills  called  the  Puy  de  Jussat  and  La  Roche,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  a  section  continuously  exposed  for  about  700  feet 
in  thickness.  At  the  bottom  are  foliated  marls,  white  aiid  green, 
about  400  feet  thick  ;  and  above,  resting  on  the  marls,  are  the  quartzose 
grits,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter,  which  is  sometimes  so  abundant 
as  to  form  embedded  nodules.  These  sometimes  constitute  spheroidal 
concretions  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  pass  into  beds  of  solid  lime- 
stone, resembling  the  Italian  travertins,  or  the  deposits  of  mineral 
springs. 

1.  b.  Bed  marl  and  sandsfone, — But  the  most  remark^JciV^  o^  VXxa 
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arenaceous  groups  is  one  of  red  8and8tone  and  red  marl,  which  are 
identical  in  all  their  mineral  characters  with  the  secondary  New  Red 
sandstone  and  marl  of  England.  In  these  secondary  rocks  the  red 
^ound  is  sometimes  variegated  with  light  greenish  spots,  and  tlie 
same  may  be  seen  in  the  tertiary  formation  of  freshwater  origin  at 
Coudes,  on  the  Allier.  The  marls  are  sometimes  of  a  purplish-red 
colour,  as  at  Champheix,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  reddbh-lime- 
stone,  like  the  well«known  *^  cornstone,"  which  is  associated  with  the 
Old  Red  sandstone  of  English  geologists.  The  red  sandstone  and 
marl  of  Auvergne  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  degradation 
of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  which  are  seen  tn  situ  on  the  adjoining 
hills,  decomposing  into  a  soil  very  similar  to  the  tertiary  red  sand 
and  marl.  We  also  find  pebbles  of  gneiss,  mic^-schist,  and  quartz 
in  the  coarser  sandstones  of  this  group,  clearly  pointing  to  the 
parent  rocks  from  which  the  sand  and  marl  are  derived.  The  red 
beds>,  although  destitute  themselves  of  organic  remains,  pass  upwards 
into  strata  containing  tertiary  fossils,  and  are  certainly  an  integral 
part  of  the  lacustrine  formation.  From  this  example  the  student 
will  learn  how  small  is  the  value  of  mineral  chai*acter  alone,  as  a 
test  of  the  relative  age  of  rocks. 

2.  Green  and  white  foliated  marls. — The  same  primary  rocks  of 
Auvergne,  which,  by  the  partial  degradation  of  their  harder  parts, 
gave  rise  to  the  quartzose  grits  and  conglomerates  before  mentioned, 
would,  by  the  reduction  of  the  same  materials  into  powder,  and  by 
the  decomposition  of  their  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende,  produce 
aluminous  clay,  and,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
was  present,  calcareous  marl.  This  fine  sediment  would  naturally 
be  carried  out  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore,  as  are  the 
various  finer  marls  now  deposited  in  Lake  Superior.  And  as,  in  the 
American  lake,  shingle  and  sand  are  annually  amassed  near  the 
northern  shores,  so  in  Auvergne  the  grits  and  conglomerates  before 
mentioned  were  evidently  formed  near  the  borders. 

The  entire  thickness  of  these  marls  is  unknown  ;  but  it  certainly 
exceeds,  in  some  places,  700  feet.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
either  light-green  or  white,  and  usually  calcareous.  They  are 
thinly  foliated — a  character  which  frequently  arises  from  the  in- 
numerable thin  shells,  or  carapace- valves,  of  that  small  crustacean 
called  Cypris,  which  is  provided  with  two  small  valves,  not  unlike 
those  of  a  bivalve  shell,  and  moults  its  integuments  periodically, 
which  the  conchiferous  moUusks  do  not.  This  circumstance  may 
partly  explain  the  countless  myriads  of  the  shells  of  Cypris  whicli 
were  shed  in  the  ancient  lakes  of  Auvergne,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
divisions  in  the  marl  as  thin  as  paper,  and  that,  too,  in  stratified 
masses  several  hundred  feet  thick.  A  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
tranquillity  and  clearness  of  the  waters,  and  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
process  by  which  the  lake  was  filled  up  with  fine  mud,  cannot  be 
desired.  But  we  may  easily  suppose  that,  while  this  fine  sediment 
was  thrown  down  in  the  deep  and  central  parts  of  the  basin,  gravel, 
sand,  and  rocky  fragments  were  hurried  into  the  lake,  and  deposited 
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near   the   shore,    forming   the   group    described   in    the   preceding 
see  don. 

Not  far  from  Clermont,  the  green  marls,  containing  the  Cypris  in 
abundance,  approach  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granite  which  forms 
the  bordera  of  the  basin.  The  occurrence  of  these  marls  so  near  the 
ancient  margin  may  be  explained  by  considering  that,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ancient  lake,  no  coarse  ingredients  were  deposited  in  spaces 
intermediate  between  the  points  where  rivers  and  torre^its  entered, 
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Vertical  «trata  of  marl,  at  Champradelle,  near  Clnrmont. 

A.  Granite.  B.  Space  or  60  feet.  In  which  no  ftectlon  \%  <een. 

C.  Gieeii  marl,  vertical  and  incUned.  D.  White  Biarl. 

but  finer  mud  only  was  drifted  there  by  currents.  The  veriicality  of 
some  of  the  beds  in  the  above 'section  bears  testimony  to  considerable 
local  disturbance  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  marls ;  but  such 
inclined  and  vertical  strata  are  very  rare. 

3.  Limestone^  travertin^  oolite. — Bodli  the  preceding  members  of 
the  lacustrine  deposit,  the  marls  and  grits,  pass  occasionally  into 
limestone.  Sometimes  only  concretionary' nodules  abound  in  them  ; 
but  these,  where  there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  calcareous 
matter,  unite  into  regular  beds. 

On  each  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Limagne,  both  on  the  west  at 
Gannat,  and  on  the  east  at  Vichy,  a  white  oolitic  limestone  is  quar- 
ried. At  Vichy,  the  oolite  resembles  our  Bath  stone  in  appearance 
and  beauty ;  and,  like  it,  is  soft  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry, 
but  soon  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  At  Gannat,  the  stone 
contains  land-shells  and  bones  of  quadrupeds.  At  Chadrat,  in  the 
hill  of  La  Serre,  the  limestone  is  pbolitic.  the  small  spheroids  com- 
bining both  the  radiated  and  concentric  structure. 

Indusial  limestone, — There  is  another  remarkable  form  of  fresh- 
water limestone  in  Auvergne,  called  **  indusial,''  from  the  cases,  or 
indusiiB^  of  caddis- worms  (the  larvas  of  Phryganea)  ;  great  heaps  of 
*A-hich  have  been  encrusted,  as  they  lay,  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
formed  into  a  hard  travertin.  The  rock  is  sometimes  purely  cal- 
careous, but  there  is  occasionally  an  intermixture  of  siliceous  matter. 
Several  beds  of  it  are  frequently  seen,  either  in  continuous  masses, 
or  in  concretionary  nodules,  one  upon  another,  with  layers  of  marl 
interposed.  The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  166.)  will  show  the  manner 
in  which  one  of  these  indusial  beds  (a)  is  laid  open  at  the  surface, 
between  the  marls  (^,  b\  near  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Gergovia ;  and 
affords,  at  the  same  time,  an  example  of  tlie  extent  to  whlcVv  IW 
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lacustrine  strala,  which  miut  once  hare  filled  a  hollow,  ha 
denuded,  and  slia[>ed  out  into  hills  and  valleys,  on  the  sit 
ancient  lakes. 


e  been 
of  the 


Clamoiu  (KlBlDKhrod). 


We  may  often  observe  in  our  ponds  the  Phryganea  (or  Caddi*- 
fly),  in  its  <;atf-rpillar  state,  covered  with  small  freshwater  shells,  which 
tliey  have  the  power  of  fixing  to  the  outside  of  their  tubular  caseF, 
in  onier,  probably,  to  give  them  weight  and  strength.  The  individual 
figured  in  the  annexed  cut,  which  belongs  to  a  species  very  abundant 
Fi|.  isr-  *"  England,  has  covered  its  cRse  with 
shells  of  a  small  F^anorbit.  In  the  same 
manner  a  large  species  of  caddis-worm 
which  Bwarmed  in  the  Eocene  lakes  of 
Auvergne  was  accustomed  to  att«ch  to 
its  dwelling  the  shells  of  a  small  spiral 
Ur-iofrMentwrw™™.*  univalve  of  the  genus  Paludxnn.  A  hun- 
dred of  these  minute  shells  are  sometimes  seen  fliTango<l  around  one 
tnbe,  part  of  the  central  cavity  of  which  ts  often  empty,  the  rest 
being  filled  up  with  thin  concentric  layei-s  of  travertin.  The  ca-<es 
have  been  thrown  together  confusedly,  and  often  lie,  as  in  fig.  168., 
at  right  angles  one  to  the  other.  Whpn  we  consider  that  ten  or 
twelve  tubes  are  packed  within  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch,  and  that 
some  single  strata  of  this  limestone  are  six  feet  thick,  and  may  be 
traced  over  a  considerable  area,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  count* 
less  number  of  insects  and  mollusca  which  contributed  their  integn- 


*  /  beJiere  ibal  tbe  Britlih  ipecimen  liere  fiRareil  is  P.  rkombica,  Linn. 
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meats  vid  shells  to  coinpoee  this  siDgnlarl^  constructed  rock.  It  is 
unnecess«i7  to  suppose  that  the  Phryganea  lived  on  the  spots  where 
their  cases  are  now  found ;  they  may  have  multiplied  in  the  shallow.4 
near  the  margin  of  the  lake,  or  in  the  streams  bj  which  it  was  fed, 
and  their  cases  may  have  been  drifted  bj  a  current  far  into  the  deep 
water. 


In  the  Bummer  of  1837,  when  examining,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Beck,  a  small  lake  near  Copenhagen,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing &  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
tubnlar  cases  of  Auvergne  were  probably  accumulated.  This  lake, 
called  the  Fuure-Soe,  occurring  m  the  int«rior  of  Seeland,  is  about 
twenty  English  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  some  parts  200  feet  in 
depth.  Bound  the  shallow  borders  an  abundant  crop  of  weeds  and 
rushes  may  be  observed,  covered  with  the  indusia  of  the  t^rgganea 
grandi*  and  other  species,  to  which  shells  are  attached.  The  plants 
which  support  them  are  the  bulrush,  Scirpwt  laeiutru,  and  common 
reed,  Arundo  phragmilet,  bat  chiefly  the  former.  In  summer,  espe- 
cially in  the  month  of  June,  a  violent  guat  of  wind  sometimos  causes  a 
cmrent  by  which  these  plants  are  torn  up  by  the  i-oots,  washed  away, 
and  floated  off  in  long  bands,  more  tlian  a  mile  in  length,  into  deep 
water.  The  Ct/prit  swarms  in  the  same  lake ;  and  calcareous  springs 
alone  are  wanting  to  form  extensive  beds  of  indusial  limestone,  like 
those  of  Auvergne. 

4.  Gypseous  mark. — More  than  SO  feet  of  thinly  laminated  gyp- 
seous marls,  exactly  resembling  those  in  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  at 
Paris,  are  worked  for  gypsum  at  St.  Romain,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Allier.  They  rest  on  a  series  of  green  cypridiferous  marls 
which  alternate  with  grit,  the  united  thickness  of  this  inferior  group 
being  seen,  in  a  vertical  section  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  exceed 
250  feet. 

General  arrangement,  origin,  and  age  of  the  freshutater  formaHons 
of  Auvergne. — The  relations  of  the  different  groups  above  described 
cannot  be  learnt  by  the  study  of  any  one  section  j  and  the  geologist 
who  sets  out  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  fixed  order  of  succes- 
sion may  perhaps  complain  that  the  different  parts  of  the  basin  give 
contradictory  results.  The  arenaceous  division,  the  marls,  and  the 
limestone  may  all  be  seen  in  some  places  to  alternate  with  each 
other  ;  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  order  of 
arrangement.  The  sands,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate  constitute  io. 
general  a  littoral  group  ;  the  foliated  white  and  green  mB.T'\£,  &  c<n^- 
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temporaneous  central  deposit ;  and  the  limestone  is  for  the  most  part 
sirbordinate  to  the  newer  portions  of  both.  The  uppermost  marls 
and  sands  are  more  calcareous  than  the  lower  ;  and  we  never  meet 
with  calcareous  rocks  covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  quart- 
zose  sand  or  green  marl.  From  the  resemblance  of  the  limestones  to 
the  Italian  travertins,  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from 
the  waters  of  mineral  springs, — such  springs  ae  even  now  exist  in 
Auvergne,  and  which  may  be  seen  rising  up  through  the  granite, 
and  precipitating  travertin.  They  are  sometimes  thermal,  but  this 
character  is  by  no  means  constant. 

It  seems  that,  when  the  ancient  lake  of  the  Limagne  first  began  to 
be  filled  with  sediment,  no  volcanic  action  had  yet  produced  lava  and 
scoriae  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  Auvergne.  No  pebbles,  there- 
fore, of  lava  were  transported  into  the  lake — no  fragments  of  volcanic 
rocks  embedded  in  the  conglomerate.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  a 
considerable  thickness  of  sandstone  and  marl  had  accumulated,  erup- 
tions broke  out,  and  lava  and  tuff  were  deposited,  at  some  spots,  al- 
ternately with  the  lacustrine  strata.  It  is  not  improbable  that  cold 
and  thermal  springs,  holding  different  mineral  ingredients  in  solution, 
became  more  numerous  during  the  successive  convulsions  attending 
this  development  of  volcanic  agency,  and  thus  deposits  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  silex,  and  other  minerals  were  produced. 
Hence  these  minerals  predominate  in  the  uppermost  strata.  The 
subterranean  movements  may  then  have  continued  until  they  altered 
the  relative  levels  of  the  country,  and  caused  the  waters  of  the  lakes 
to  be  drained  off,  and  the  farther  accumulation  of  regular  freshwater 
strata  to  cease. 

We  may  easily  conceive  a  similar  series  of  events  to  give  rise  to 
analogous  results  in  any  modem  basin,  such  as  that  of  Lake  Superior, 
for  example,  where  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  are  carrying  down 
the  detritus  of  a  chain  of  mountains  into  the  lake.  The  transported 
materials  must  be  arranged  according  to  their  size  and  weight,  the 
coarser  near  the  fihore,  the  finer  at  a  greater  distance  from  land;  but 
in  the  gravelly  and  sandy  beds  of  Lake  Superior  no  pebbles  of  modem 
volcanic  rocks  can  be  included,  since  there  are  none  of  these  at  present 
in  the  district.  If  igneous  action  should  break  out  in  that  country, 
and  produce  lava,  scoriae,  and  thermal  springs,  the  deposition  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  marl  might  still  continue  as  before ;  but,  in  addition,  there 
would  then  be  an  intermixture  of  volcanic  gravel  and  tuff,  and  of 
rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs. 

Although  the  freshwater  strata  of  the  Limagne  approach  generally 
to  a  horizontal  position,  the  proofs  of  violent  local  disturbance  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  allow  us  to  suppose  great  changes  of  level 
since  the  lacustrine  period.  We  are  unable  to  assign  a  northern 
barrier  to  the  ancient  lake,  although  we  can  still  trace  its  limits  to 
the  east,  west,  and  south,  where  they  were  formed  of  bold  granite 
eminences.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  our  inability  to  restore 
entirely  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  after  so  great  a  series 
of  rolcBDic  eruptions ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  one  part 
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of  it,  the  southern,  for  example,  may  have  been  moved  upwards 
bodily,  while  others  remained  at  rest,  or  even  suffered  a  movement 
of  depression. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  the  age  of  the  oldest  part  of 
the  freshwater  series  of  the  Limagne,  large  masses  both  of  the  sandy 
and  marly  strata  being  devoid  of  fossils.  Some  of  the  lowest  beds 
may  be  of  Upper  Eocene  date,  although,  according  to  M.  Pomel, 
only  one  bone  of  a  Pcdeotherium  has  been  discovered  in  Auvergne. 
But  in  Velay,  in  strata  containing  some  species  of  fossil  mammalia 
common  to  the  Limagne,  no  less  than  four  species  of  Faleothere  have 
been  found  by  M.  Aymard,  and  one  of  these  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  Paleaiheriutn  magnum,  an  undoubted  Upper  Eocene 
fossil,  of  the  Paris  gypsum,  the  other  three  being  peculiar. 

Not  a  few  of  the  other  mammalia  of  the  Limagne  made  known  to 
us  by  the  labours  of  MM.  Bouillet,  Bravard,  Croizet,  Jobert,  Laizer, 
Robert,  Aymard,  and  PomeL  belong  undoubtedly  to  genera  and 
species  elsewhere  proper  to  the  Lower  Miocene.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Cainotherium  of  Bravard,  a  genus  not  far  removed  from  the 
Anoplotherium,  is  represented  by  several  species,  one  of  which,  as  I 
learn  from  Mr.  Waterhouse,  agrees  with  Microtherium  Renggeri  of 
the  Mayence  basin.  In  like  manner  the  Amphitragulus  elegans  of 
Pomel,  an  Auvergne  fossil,  is  identified  by  Waterhouse  with  Dorca- 
therium  nanum  of  Kaup,  a  Rhenish  species  from  Weissenau,  near 
Mayence.  A  small  species  also  of  rodent,  of  the  genus  Titanomys  of 
H.  von  Meyer,  is  conmaon  to  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Mayence  and 
the  Limagne  d' Auvergne,  and  there  are  many  other  points  of  agree- 
ment which  the  discordance  of  nomenclature  tends  to  conceal.  A 
remarkable  carnivorous  genus,  the  Hysenodon  of  Laizer,  is  repre- 
sented by  more  than  one  species.  The  same  genus  has  also  been 
found  in  the  Upper  Eocene  marls  of  Hordwell  Cliff,  Hampshire,  just 
below  the  level  of  the  Bembridge  Limestone,  and  therefore  a  forma- 
tion older  than  the  Gypsum  of  Paris.  Several  species  of  opossum 
{Didelphis)  are  met  with  in  the  same  strata  of  the  Limagne.  The 
association  of  such  genera  as  Dinotherium,  Tapir,  Anthracotherium, 
and  Rhinoceros  with  those  above  mentioned,  helps  to  connect  the 
Auvergne  fauna  with  the  Upper  Miocene,  but  the  species  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  neighbouring  faliins  of  the  Loire,  or  those  of 
Sansan,  in  the  South  of  France.  Nor  do  the  Upper  Miocene  species 
appear,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  in  the  overlying  volcanic  formations 
of  Auvergne,  where  the  quadrupeds  hitherto  discovered  belong 
either  to  the  older  or  newer  Pliocene  periods. 

The  total  number  of  mammalia  enumerated  by  M.  Pomel  as  apper- 
taining to  the  Lower  Miocene  fauna  of  the  Limagne  and  V61ay,  falls 
little  short  of  a  hundred,  and  with  them  are  associated  some  large 
crocodiles  and  tortoises,  and  some  Ophidian  and  Batrachian  reptiles. 

CantaL — A  freshwater  formation,  already  alluded  to,  of  about  the 
same  age  and  very  analogous  to  that  of  Auvergne,  is  situated  in 
the  Department  of  Haute  Loire,  near  the  town  of  Le  Pny,  v[v 
y^ay ;  and  another  occurs  near  Aurillac,  in  Cantal.    T\xe  \^^\x\^ 

Q2 
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feature  of  the  formation  last  mentioned,  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  Auvergne  and  V^lay,  is  the  immense  abundance  of  silex  associated 
with  calcareous  marls  and  limestone. 

The  whole  series  may  be  separated  into  two  divisions  ;  the  lower, 
composed  of  gravel,  sand,  and  day,  such  as  might  have  been  derived 
from  the  wearing  down  and  decomposition  of  die  granitic  dcfhists  of 
the  surrounding  country  ;  ike  irpper  system,  consisting  of  siliceous 
and  calcareous  marls,  contains  subordmately  gypeum,  fiilex,  and 
limestone. 

The  resemblance  of  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Cantai,  and 
its  accompanying  iiint,  to  the  upper  chalk  of  England,  is  very  in- 
structive, and  well  calculated  to  put  the  student  upon  his  guard 
against  relying  too  implicitly  on  mineral  character  alone  as  a  safe 
criterion  of  relative  age. 

When  we  approach  Aurrllac  from  the  west,  we  pass  over  great 
heathy  plains,  where  the  sterile  mica-schist  is  barely  covered 
with  vegetation.  Near  Ytrac,  and  between  La-Capelle  and  Vis- 
camp,  die  surface  is  strewed  over  with  loose  broken  flints,  some  of 
them  black  in  the  interior,  but  with  a  white  external  coating  ;  others 
stained  with  tints  of  yellow  and  red,  -and  in  appearance  precisely 
like  the  flint  gravel  of  our  chalk  districts.  When  lieaps  of  this 
gravel  have  thus  announced  our  approach  to  a  new  formation,  we 
arrive  at  length  at  the  escarpment  of  the  lacustrine  beds.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  which  rises  before  us,  we  see  strata  of  day  and 
sand,  resting  on  mica-schist ;  and  above,  in  the  quarries  of  Belbet, 
Leybros,  and  Bruel,  a  white  limestone,  in  horizontal  strata,  the  sur- 
face of  which  has  been  hollowed  out  into  irregular  furrows,  since 
filled  up  with  broken  flint,  marl,  and  dark  vegetable  mould.  In 
these  cavities  we  recognize  an  exact  counterpart  to  those  which  are 
so  numerous  on  the  furrowed  surface  of  our  own  white  chalk.  Ad- 
vancing from  these  <iuarries  along  a  road  made  of  the  white  lime- 
stone, which  reflects  as  glaring  a  light  in  the  sun  as  do  our  roads 
composed  of  chalk,  we  reach,  at  length,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aurillac,  hills  of  limestone  and  calcareous  marl,  in  horizontal  strata, 
separated  in  some  places  by  regular  layers  of  flint  in  nodules,  the 
coating  of  each  nodule  being  of  an  opaque  white  odour,  like  the 
exterior  of  the  flinty  nodules  of  our  chalk. 

The  abundant  supply  both  of  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  gypseous 
matter,  which  the  ancient  lakes  of  France  received,  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  subterranean  volcanic  agency  of  which  those 
regions  were  so  long  the  theatre,  and  which  may  have  impregnated 
the  springs  with  mineral  matter,  even  before  the  great  outbreak  of 
lava.  It  is  w^U  known  that  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  and  many 
other  countries,  contain  silex  in  solution ;  and  it  has  been  lately 
affirmed,  that  steam  at  a  high  pressure  is  capable  of  dissolving 
quartzose  rocks  without  the  aid  of  any  alkaline  or  other  flux.* 
Warm  water  charged  with  siliceous  matter  would  immediately  part 

*  See  IVoceediogs  of  Kojal  Soc.,  No.  44.  p.  233. 
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with  a  portion  of  its  silex,  if  its  temperature  was  lowered  by  mixing 
with  the  cooler  waters  of  a  lake. 

A  hasty  observation  of  the  white  limestone  and  flint  of  Aurillac 
might  convey  the  idea  that  the  rock  was  of  the  same  age  as  the 
white  chalk  of  Europe  ;  but  when  we  turn  from  the  mineral  aspect 
and  composition  to  the  organic  remains,  we  find  in  the  flints  ot  the 
Cantal  seed-vessels  of  the  freshwater  Chara^  instead  of  the  marine 
zoophytes  so  abundant  in  chalk  flints;,  and  in  the  limestone  we  meet 
with  shells  of  LimneOy  PlanorbiSj  and  other  lacustrine  genera. 

Jhroqfs  of  gradual  deposition, — Some  sections  of  the  foliated 
marls  in  the  valley  of  the  Cer,  near  Aurillac,  attest,  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal manner,  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  materials 
of  the  lacustrine  series  were  amassed*  In  the  hill  of  Barrat,  for 
example,  we  find  an  assemblage  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  marls, 
in  which,  for  a  depth  of  at  least  60  feet,  the  layers  are  so  thin,  that 
thirty  are  sometimes  contained  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch ;  and 
when  they  are  separated,  we  see  preserved  in  every  one  of  them  the 
flattened  stems  of  ChartBy  or  other  plants,  or  sometimes  myriads  of 
small  Pialudina  and  other  freshwater  shells.  These  minute  foliations 
of  the  marl  resemble  precisely  some  of  the  recent  laminated  beds  of 
the  Scotch  marl  lakes,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  pages  of  a  book, 
each  containing  a  history  of  a  certain  period  of  the  past.  The 
different  layers  may  be  grouped  together  in  beds  from  a  foot  to  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  thickness,  which  are  distinguished  by  diflerences 
of  composition  and  colour,  the  tinta  being  white,  green,  and  brown. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  parting  layer  of  pure  flint,  or  of  black  car- 
bonaceous vegetable  matter,  about  an  inch  thick,  or  of  white  pul- 
verulent marl.  We  find  several  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aurillac  composed  of  such  materials,  for  the  height  of  more  than 
200  feet  from  their  base,  the  whole  sometimes  covered  by  rocky 
currents  of  trachytic  or  basaltic  lava.* 

Thus  wonderfully  minute  are  the  separate  parts  of  which  some  of 
the  most  massive  geological  monuments  are  made  up  !  When  we 
desire  to  classify,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  entire  groups  of 
strata  in  the  aggregate ;  but  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  mode  of 
their  formation,  and  to  explain  their  origin,  we  must  think  only  of 
the  minute  subdivisions  of  which  each  mass  is  composed.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  how  many  thin  leaflike  seams  of  matter,  each  con- 
taining the  remains  of  myriads  of  testacea  and  plants,  frequently 
enter  into  the  composition  of  a  single  stratum,  and  how  vast  a  suc- 
cession of  these  strata  unite  to  form  a  single  group  I  We  must 
remember,  also,  that  piles  of  volcanic  matter,  like  the  Plomb  du 
Cantal,  which  rises  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac,  are 
themselves  equally  the  result  of  successive  accumulation,  consisting 
of  reiterated  sheets  of  lava,  showers  of  scoriae,  and  ejected  fragments 
of  rock.     Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that  cont^ents  and  mountain- 

*  Lyell  and  Mnrchison,  Sar  1m  Depdtt  Lacostres  Tertiaires  4n  Cantal,  &c. 
Ann.  dee  Sci.  Nat.,  Oct.  1829. 
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chains,  colossal  as  are  their  dimensions,  are  nothing  more  than  an 
assemblage  of  many  such  igneous  and  aqueous  groups,  formed  in 
succession  during  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  and  superimposed  upon 
each  other, 

Miocene  strata  of  Bordeaux  and  South  of  France, — A  great  ex- 
tent of  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Gironde  is  overspread 
by  tertiary  deposits  of  various  ages  and  chiefly  of  Miocene  date. 
M.  Tournouer,  in  an  able  memoir  on  these  formations  *,  has  shown 
that  there  is  a  remarkable  continuity  in  the  succession  of  strata,  the 
uppermost  being  somewhat  newer  than  the  faluns  of  Touraine  and 
the  lowest  somewhat  older  than  the  Fontainebleau  sandstone  already 
alluded  to.  In  the  highest  group,  that  of  Salles,  in  which  Voluta 
Lamberti  and  Cardiia  Jouanned  occur,  there  are  many  fossils 
common  to  the  Pliocene  or  Subapennine  strata.  Next  below  these 
are  the  faluns  proper  of  Bordeaux,  which  include  the  faluns  of 
Saucats  and  Leognan  and  those  of  Dax  in  the  adjoining  basin  of  the 
Adour.  These  formations,  which  contain  among  other  shells  Pecten 
Burdigalensis  and  AncUlaria  gktndiformis,  coincide  in  age  with  the 
faluns  of  Touraine ;  but  so  many  of  the  species  are  peculiar  to  the 
south  as  to  imply  that  there  was  a  separation  by  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  between  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  Gironde. 

Strata  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Lower  Miocene  come  next 
in  the  descending  order,  comprising  those  of  M^rignac  and  Bazas, 
the  first  brackish  and  the  latter  of  marine  origin.  In  this  fluvio- 
marine  series,  Cerithium  plicatum  (fig.  173.  p.  238.),  C  margari' 
taceum,  C,  Brongniarti,  <&c.,  and  in  the  marine  beds  Pyrula  Lainti 
occur.  The  greater  part  of  this  series  is  considered  by  M.  Tour- 
nouer to  correspond  in  age  with  the  freshwater  limestone  of  La 
Beauce  in  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  Seine. 

Still  lower  is  the  Asterias  limestone,  which  with  its  overlying 
marls  is  about  300  feet  in  thickness,  in  which  Cerkhium  plicatum 
and  C  margaritaceum  are  again  met  with,  together  with  Natica 
crassatina  and  other  shells  characteristic  of  the  JEltampes  and  Fon- 
tainebleau sands  before  mentioned.  In  these  lower  strata  are  many 
species  common  to  the  Parisian  Eocene  system,  to  the  Calcaire 
Grossier  for  example,  and  even  beds  still  lower.  There  are  abo 
several  species  of  nummulites  in  the  Asterias  limestone,  and  their 
presence  marks  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  Lower  Miocene 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  north. 
These  and  other  indications  of  a  passage  from  an  older  to  a  newer 
group,  is  just  what  we  might  expect  in  proportion  as  our  series  of 
monuments  begins  to  be  more  and  more  complete.  According  to 
M.  Tournouer,  the  Lower  Miocene  shells  identifiable  with  £k)cene 
species  are  always  varieties  of  the  same — an  important  fact  as  bearing 
on  theories  of  the  origin  of  species.  Below  the  whole  of  these 
formations  lies  a  true  Eocene  limestone  called  the  Calcaire  de  Blaye, 
of  the  age  of  the  Calcaire  Grossier  of  the  Paris  basin.  In  order  to 
explain  the  succession  of  beds  in  the  basin  of  the  Gironde,  several 

*  Balletin  Soc.  GeoL  de  Trance,  tome  xViVL,  U^V-l,  v-  ^035. 
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oscillations  of  level  are  necessary.  The  same  ivide  area  was  alter- 
nately converted  into  sea  and  land  and  into  brackish -water  lagoons, 
and  finally  into  freshwater  ponds  and  lakes. 

Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Gers, — Among  the  freshwater  strata 
last  alluded  to  near  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  are  many  of  Upper 
Miocene  age,  from  which  bones  of  the  Dinotherium  giganteum  and 
entire  skeletons  of  the  Mastodon  angustidens  have  been  obtained  by 
M.  Lartet.  In  one  of  these  deposits  that  eminent  comparative  ana- 
tomist discovered,  in  1837,  the  first  remains  of  quadrumana  which 
had  been  detected  in  Europe.  They  were  associated  with  the  qua- 
drupeds above  mentioned  in  beds  of  freshwater  marl,  limestone,  and 
sand  near  Auch,  in  the  Department  of  Gers,  about  forty  miles  west 
of  Toulouse.  They  were  referred  by  MM.  Lartet  and  Blainville  to 
a  genus  closely  allied  to  the  Gibbon,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Pliopithectis,  More  recently  (1866)  M.  Lartet  described  another 
species  of  the  same  family  of  long-armed  apes  {Hylobates),  which  he 
obtained  from  strata  of  the  same  age  at  Saint-Gaudens,  in  the  Haute 
Garonne.  The  fossil  remains  of  this  animal  consisted  of  a  portion 
of  a  lower  jaw  with  teeth  and  the  shaft  of  a  humerus.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  tree-climbing  finigivorous  ape,  equalling  Man  in 
stature.  As  the  trunks  of  oaks  are  common  in  the  lignite  beds  in 
which  it  lay,  it  has  received  the  generic  name  of  Dryopitliecus,  The 
angle  formed  by  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  alveolar 
border  is  less  open,  and  therefore  more  like  the  human  subject  than 
in  the  Chimpanzee,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  fossil,  a 
}  oung  but  adult  individual,  had  all  its  milk  teeth  replaced  by  the 
second  set,  while  its  last  true  molar  (or  wisdom  tooth)  was  still  un- 
developed, or  only  existed  as  a  germ  in  the  jaw-bone.  In  the  mode, 
therefore,  of  the  succession  of  its  teeth  (which,  as  in  all  the  Old 
World  apes,  exactly  agree  in  number  with  those  in  Man)  it  differed 
irom  the  Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee  and  corresponded  with  the  human 
species. 

This  peculiarity  in  its  dentition,  however,  it  shared,  as  M.  Lartet 
reminds  us,  with  one  of  the  living  Gibbons  called  the  Siamang.  It 
is  only  one  of  several  characters,  such  as  the  more  globular  form  of 
the  cranium  and  the  smaUer  size  of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  in  which  the  Gibbons  approach  Man  in  their  structure  more 
nearly  than  do  any  other  of  the  tailless  apes.  There  is  an  analogy 
between  such  points  of  agreement  and  the  fact  that  Man  and  the  Orang 
(Pithectis)  have  each  twelve  pair  of  ribs,  whereas  the  Gorilla  and 
Chimpanzee  (  Troglodytes),  notwithstanding  that  in  the  aggregate  of 
their  characters  they  approach  nearer  to  the  human  type  than  the 
Orang,  have  each  thirteen  pair.  A  still  more  curious  analogy  is  af- 
forded by  some  of  the  platyrrhine  monkeys  of  South  America,  which, 
although  they  differ  from  all  the  Old  World  quadrumana  and  from 
Man  in  having  four  supernumerary  molars,  yet  are  not  only  less 
prognathous  than  the  catarrhine  monkeys,  but  have  the  cerebellum 
more  decidedly  overlapped  by  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum 
than  the  Old  World  apes.  Yet  the  brains  of  the  lattex  are,  on  xV^ 
whole,  much  more  akin  to  the  iiumaa  in  their  anatomical  atrvicXAit^. 
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Upper  Miocene  nearAntwerp. — Edeghem  beds, — The  black  or  Glau-> 
coniferous  Crav  of  Antwerp  was  mentioned  at  page  206.  as  bearing  a 
considerable  affinity  to  that  of  Suffolk,  about  two-thirds  of  the  66 
shells  obtained  from  it  being  common  to  the  Suffolk  Coralline  Crag, 
and  somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  whole  being  of  living  species. 

About   the    year    1862,   an   important  discovery  was  made   at 
Edeghem,  in  the  environs  of  Antwerp,  of  another  deposit  somewhat 
older  than  the  Black  Crag.  In  excavating  for  brick  earth,  they  came 
upon  a  bed  of  argillaceous  sand,  in  which  no  less  than  152  fossils 
were  found,  comprising  145  mollusca  and  echinoderms,  and  some 
zoophytes,  especially  a  large  species  of  FlabeUum,    All  these  have 
been  examined  and  tabulated  by  M.  Nyst^  and  carefully  compared 
with  the  fossils  of  other  Miocene  and  Pliocene  deposits  of  Europe.* 
These  Edeghem  beds,  which  repose  on  Lower  Miocene  clay,  the 
''  Rupelian  "  of  Dumont,  are  most  nearly  related  by  their  fossils  to  the 
Black  Crag  above  alluded  to,  but  they  betray  many  indications  of 
greater  antiquity.     Fifty-eight  of  the  species  are  new  to  the  Belgian 
tertiaries,  and  of  these  14  only,  or  about  25  per  cent.,  are  recent.    Of 
the  whole  145  Edeghem  shells,  52  are  considered  by  Nyst  as  living 
species,  besides  5  others,  which  are  probably  identical  with  the  liv- 
ing, making,  if  all  are  accepted,  a  proportion  of  39  per  cent,  which 
is  decidedly  smaller  than  that  observed  in  the  Antwerp  Black  Crag 
(see  above,  p.  206.).     A  still  more  significant  indication  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Edeghem  sands  with  an  older  or  Miocene  period  is 
afforded,  first,  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  83  of  the  145  mollusca 
are  falunian,  as  shown  by  M.  Nyst's  tables,  or,  in  other  words,  a  pro- 
portion of  56  per  cent  are  specifically  identical  with  shells  occurring 
in  the  Upper  Miocene  beds  of  North  Germany,  Touraine,  the  Vienna 
basin,  the  Bordeaux  faluns,  and  other  localities  unquestionably  of 
Upper  Miocene  date ;  secondly,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  in  favour 
of  their  antiquity,  there  occur  in  them  shells  of  the  genera  Conus^ 
Ancillaria,  and  Oliva^  all  of  which  are  not  only  wanting  in  the  Red 
and  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  and  in  the  Upper  and  Middle  Crags 
of  Antwerp,  but  are  also  absent  from  the  lowest  or  Black  Crag  of 
Antwerp.     These  same  genera  are  also  met  with  in  the  strata  of  the 
Bolderberg  in  Belgium,  a  true  Upper  Miocene  formation,  the  fauna 
of  which  recedes  still  farther  from  that  now  existing  in  the  propor- 
tion of  its  shells  of  living  species. 

Upper  Miocene  (?)  of  Belgium  and  England. — Diest  Sands 

M.  Nyst  is  of  opinion  that  the  formation  called  by  Dumont  the 
Diestian  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  sands  of  Edeghem — a  conclusion 
which  is  probably  well  founded.  These  ferruginous  sands  and  sand- 
stones of  Diest  are  well  seen  near  the  town  of  that  name,  about 
thirty  miles  north-east  of  Brussels.  They  abound  in  green  grains,, 
resembling  in  mineral  character  the  ferruginous  beds  of  the  Lower 


*  Nyst,  Bulletin  Acad.  Boy.,  Braselles,  1S62. 
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GreeDsand  in  the  south-east  of  England.  The  strata  contain  but  a 
I  small  number  of  fossils,  the  Terebratula  grandis  being  one  of  the  few 
which  are  well  preserved.  The  Diest  sands  are  conspicuous  as  form- 
ing the  cappings  of  hills  stretching  from  Diest  by  Louvain  and  west- 
ward by  Oudenarde  to  Cassel  in  French  Flanders,  where  they  are  seen 
at  the  summit  of  a  hill  616  feet  high.  After  having  been  thus  traced 
for  a  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  they  are  again  seen  retaining 
the  same  mineral  character  for  another  hundred  miles  in  a  similar 
westward  direction,  first  capping  the  Downs  near  Folkestone,  and 
then  appearing  at  various  points,  such  as  Paddlesworth,  Lenham 
near  Maidstone,  and  Vigo  Hill  near  Otford  in  Kent. 

The  geological  position  of  these  iron  sands  in  England  was  first 
made  out  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  who,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  in  1857,  described  them  as  being  possibly  older 
than  the  Coralline  Crag,  and  as  occurring  on  the  summit  of  the 
North  Downs  at  various  points  between  Folkestone  and  Dorking. 
He  mentioned  their  resemblance  to  the  sands  at  Diest  in  Belgium, 
and  that  they  contained  the  Terebratula  grandis^  and  casts  of  Astarte 
pyrula^  Emarginula^  and  other  fossils,  all  common  to  the  British 
Crag.  After  the  publication  of  Mr.  Prestwich's  paper,  I  visited  with 
him  the  principal  localities  in  Kent  to  which  he  had  called  attention, 
and  saw  the  ferruginous  sands,  twenty  feet  thick^  resting  on  the  chalk 
near  the  edge  of  the  escarpment,  about  a  mile  N.E.  of  Folkestone, 
and  again  at  Paddlesworth,  on  the  summit  of  the  Downs,  four  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Folkestone,  where  the  sands  are  about  forty  feet  thick,  and 
where  they  occur  at  an  elevation  of  about  600  feet  above  the  sea. 
At  Lenham,  ten  miles  east  of  Maidstone,  fragments  of  the  more  con- 
solidated ferruginous  layers,  full  of  casts  of  marine  shells  and  other 
fossils,  are  preserved  in  vertical  sandpipes,  which  penetrate  the 
white  chalk.  Here  I  saw  organic  remains,  reminding  me  of  those 
which  I  had  seen  in  1860  at  Kesseloo,  near  Lou  vain,  in  the  "  Diest 
Sands,**  which  there  overlie  the  Limburg  or  Lower  Miocene  beds.* 
The  evidence,  both  in  Belgium  and  in  Kent,  being  derived  from 
casts,  consists  mainly  in  the  correspondence  of  genera ;  but  some  of 
the  species,  such  as  the  large  Terebratula  and  a  Turbinolia,  seem 
identical. 

We  cannot  determine  at  present,  in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of 
fossils  in  the  Diest  sands,  their  exact  relation  to  the  Edeghem  beds, 
or  whether  they  may  be  intermediate  between  the  Edeghem  and 
Bolderberg  strata,  but  we  may  at  least  affirm  that  the  only  British 
strata  at  present  known  which  can  have  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
Upper  Miocene  are  the  ferruginous  sands  of  the  North  Downs  here 
alluded  to. 

Upper  Miocene  of  the  Bolderberg  in  Belgium, — In  a  small  hill  or 
ridge  called  the  Bolderberg,  which  I  visited  in  18ol,  situated  near 
Hasselt,  about  forty  miles  E.N.E.  of  Brussels,  strata  of  sand  and 
gravel  occur,  to  which  M.  Dumont  first  called  attention  as  appearing 

*  See  a  Memoir  by  V.  Baalin,  1848 :  Bordeaixr. 
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to  constitute  a  northern  representative  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine. 
On  the  whole,  they  are  very  distinct  in  their  fossils  from  the  two 

upper  divisions  of  the  Antwerp  Crag  before 
Fig.  169.  mentioned,   and   contain  shells  of  the   genera 

Olivay  Conus,  Ancillariay  Fleurotoma,  and  Can* 
cellaria  in  abundance.  The  most  common  shell 
is  an  Olive  (see  fig.  169.),  called  by  Nyst  Oliva 
Dufresnii,  Bast.;  and  constituting  as  M. Bosquet 
observes,  a  smaller  and  shorter  variety  of  the 
Bordeaux  species.* 
ohva  Dufremii,  Ba*t.  Boi-  The  Upper  Mioccue  strata  in  the  Bolderberg 
afiJoifV^ew^'rb^IIiView:  occur  at  the  height  of  about  200  feet  above 

the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  covered  by  the 
Diestian  sands  and  iron  sandstone  already  described,  and  they  repose 
on  Lower  Miocene  beds  called  Rupelian  by  Dumont.  So  far  as  the 
shells  are  known,  the  proportion  of  recent  species  -agrees  with  that 
in  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  and  the  climate  must  have  been  warmer 
than  that  of  the  Coralline  Crag  of  England. 

In  none  of  the  Belgian  Lower  Miocene  strata  could  I  find  any 
nummulites ;  and  M.  d'Archiac  had  previously  observed  that  these 
foram  in  if  era  characterize  his  *'  Lower  Tertiary  Series,"  as  contrasted 
with  the  Middle,  and  may  therefore  serve  as  a  good  test  of  age,  in 
the  North  of  Europe  at  least,  between  Eocene  and  Miocene.  The 
same  naturalist  informs  us  that  one  nummulite  only  has  ever  yet 
been  seen  to  penetrate  upwards  into  the  middle  tertiary,  viz.,  Num- 
mulites  intermedia,  an  Eocene  species.  It  has  been  found  in  the  hill 
of  the  Superga,  near  Turin,  in  Miocene  beds,  somewhat  older  than 
the  fiilunian  type  (see  above,  p.  207.). 

North  Germany, — We  learn  from  the  able  treatise  published  by 
M.  Beyrich,  in  1853,  that  the  same  fossil  fauna,  which  is  so  meagrely 
exhibited  in  the  Bolderberg,  is  rich  in  species  in  other  localities  in 
North  Germany,  as  in  Mecklenburg,  Liineburg,  the  Island  Sylt,  and 
at  Bersenbriick,  north  of  Osnabriick,  in  Westphalia,  where  it  was 
first  observed  by  F.  Romer.f 

Lower  Miocene,  Belgium. — It  was  stated  that  the  Bolderberg  beds 
rest  on  the  Rupelian  ot  Dumont,  a  Lower  Miocene  formation  best  seen 
at  the  villages  of  Rupelmonde  and  Boom,  ten  miles  south  of  Antwerp, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  and  near  the  junction  with  it  of  a  small 
stream  called  the  Rupel.  A  stiff  clay  abounding  in  fossils  is  exten- 
sively worked  at  the  above  localities  for  making  tiles.  It  attains  a 
thickness  of  about  100  feet,  and,  though  very  ditferent  in  age,  much 
resembles  in  mineral  character  the  "  London  Clay,"  containing,  like 
it,  septaria  or  concretions  of  argillaceous  limestone  traversed  by 
cracks  in  the  interior,  which  are  filled  with  calc-spar.  The  shells, 
referable  to  about  forty  species,  have  been  described  by  MM.  Nyst 
and  De  Koninck.     Among  them  Leda  (or  Nuculd)  Deshayesiana  (see 

*  Lyell  on  Belgian  Tertiarien,  Quart.     Basterot  of  the  Bordeaux  fossil. 
Geol.  Joum.,  1852,  p.  295.  Nyst's  tigure        f  Beyrich,  Die  Conchylien  der  Nord- 
seems  Co  be  copied  /jrom  that  given  by    deutschen  Tertiargcbirge:  Berlin,  1853. 
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£g.  170.)  is  by  far  the  most  abundant ;  a  fossil  unknown  as  yet  in 
tiie  English  tertiary  strata,  but  when  young  much  resembling  Leda 

FJg.  no. 


iMia  Dethttjftnana^  Njrtt.    Syn.  Nucuia  Dfthayesiana. 

amt/gdaloides  of  the  London  clay  proper  (see  fig.  256.  p.  291. )• 
Among  other  characteristic  shells  are  Pecten  Hoenitighausii,  and  a 
species  of  Cassidaria,  and  several  of  the  genus  Pleurototna,  Not  a 
few  of  these  testacea  agree  with  English  Eocene  species,  such  as 
Actaon  simulatuSy  Sow.,  Cancellaria  evulsa,  Brander,  Corbtila 
pisum  {^g.  171.)>  wid  Nautilus  {Aturid)  ziczac^  They  are  accom- 
panied by  many  teeth  of  sharks,  as  Lamna  coniortidens^  Ag., 
Oxyrhina  xiphodon,  Ag.,  Carcharodon  heterodon  (see  fig.  240.;, 
Ag.,  and  other  fish,  some  of  them  common  to  the  Middle  Eocene 
strata. 

RupeUan  Clay  of  Hermsdorf  near  Berlin. — Professor  Beyrich 
has  described  a  mass  of  clay,  used  for  making  tiles,  within  seven 
miles  of  the  gates  of  Berlin,  near  the  village  of  Hermsdorf,  rising  up 
from  beneath  the  sands  with  which  that  country  is  chiefly  over- 
spread. This  clay  is  more  than  forty  feet  thick,  of  a  dark  blueish- 
grey  colour,  and,  like  that  of  Rupelmonde,  contains  septaria.  Among 
other  shells,  the  Leda  Deshayesiana  before  mentioned  (fig.  170.) 
abounds,  together  with  many  species  of  Pleurotoma^  VolutOj  &c.,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  fossils  being  identical  in  species  with  those 
of  Rupelmonde.  The  succession  of  the  Lower  Miocene  strata  of 
Belgium  can  be  best  studied  in  the  environs  of  Kleyn  Spawen,  a 
village  situated  about  seven  miles  west  of  Maestricht,  in  the  old 
province  of  Limburg  in  Belgium.  In  that  region,  about  200  species 
of  testacea,  marine  and  freshwater,  have  been  obtained,  with  many 
foraminifera  and  remains  of  fish. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  position  of  these  Belgian  or 
Limburg  beds : — 

Upper  Miocene. 
A  Bolderberg  beds,  see  p.  233.,  seeu  near  Hiissclc. 


Lower  Miocene. 

B.  1.  Nacola  Loam  of  Kleya  Spawen,  same  l  Upper  Limburg  beds. — Rupclian  of 

age  as  the    clay  of  Rupelmonde   >     Dumouc 
'  and  Boom.  J 

B.  2.  Fluvio-marine  beds  of  Bergh,  Lethen,  ?  Middle  Limburg  beds. — Upper  Ton- 

and  other  places  near  Kleyn  Spawen.  )      grian  of  Dumont. 
B.  3.  Marine  green  sand  of  Bergh,  Neere-  ]  Lower  Limburg  beds. — Lower  Ton- 

pen,  &C.,  and  Tongres,  near  Kleyn  I     grian  of  Dumouc. 

Spawen.  J 
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Upper  Eocene. 

C.  Calcareous  sandy  beds  of  Laeken,  near  Brussels,  with  nummulites,  &c.,  of 
same  age  as  the** Sables  Mojens"  of  the  Paris  basin  and  the  Barton  clay 
of  Hampshire. 

The  uppermost  of  the  three  subdiyisions  (B.  1.)  into  which  the 
Lower  Miocene  or  Limburg  series  is  separated  in  the  above  table, 
contains  at  Kleyn  Spawen  many  of  the  same  fossils  as  the  clay,  above 
mentioned,  of  Rupelmonde  and  Boom,  places  sixty  miles  N.W.  of 
Kleyn  Spawen. 

The  lower,  or  Tongrian  divisions,  B.  2.  and  B.  3.,  are  much  better 
developed  at  £[leyn  Spawen  than  B.  1.  The  first  of  these,  B.  2.,  con- 
sists of  several  alternations  of  sands  and  marls,  in  which  a  greater 
or  less  intermixture  of  fiuviatile  and  marine  shells  occurs,  implying 
the  occasional  entrance  of  a  river  near  the  spot,  and  possibly  oscilla- 
tions in  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Among  the  shells  are 
found  Cyrena  semistriata  (fig.  172.),  Ceritkium  plicatum,  Lam. 
(fig.  173.),  Rissoa  Chastelii,  Bosq.  (fig.  176.),  and  Colrbula  pisum 
(fig.  171.)?  ^our  shells  all  common  to  the  Hempstead  or  British  Lower 
Miocene  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 
With  the  above,  Lucina  Thierensii,  and  other  marine  forms  of  the 
genera  Venus^  Limopsis,  'Trochus^  &c.,  are  met  with. 

In  B.  3.,  or  the  Lower  Tongrian,  more  than  100  marine  shells  have 
been  collected,  among  which  the  Ostrea  venHlabrum  is  very  conspi- 
cuous. Species  common  to  the  underlying  Brussels  sands,  or  the 
Upper  Eocene,  are  numerous,  constituting  a  third  of  the  whole ;  but 
most  of  these  are  feebly  represented  in  comparison  with  the  more 
peculiar  and  characteristic  shells,  such  as  Ostrea  ventilabrum,  My^ 
tilus  Kystiij  Valuta  suturalis,  &c. 

Whether  this  Lower  Tongrian  should  be  classed  as  the  lowest 
member  of  the  Miocene  series,  or  as  the  uppermost  of  the  Eocene, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  the  marine  equivalent  of  the  freshwater 
gypsum  of  Paris,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided.  I  incline  at  present 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  somewhat  newer  than  the  Paris  gypsum,  but 
certainly  near  the  boundary  line  which  separates  the  two  systems. 
Its  relation  to  the  Upper  Eocene  deposits  of  England  or  the  Isle 
of  Wight  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  sixteenth  chapter, 
p.  27&. 

In  none  of  the  Belgian  Lower  Miocene  strata  could  I  find  any 
nummulites ;  and  M.  d'Archiac  had  previously  observed  that  these 
foraminifera  characterize  his  "  Lower  Tertiary  Series,"  as  contrasted 
with  the  Middle,  and  they  therefore  serve  as  a  good  test  of  age  be- 
tween Eocene  and  Miocene,  at  least  in  Belgium  and  the  North  of 
France.* 

Between  the  Bolderberg  beds  and  the  Rupelian  clay  there  is  a 
great  chasm  in  Belgium,  which  seems,  according  to  M.  Beyrich,  to 
be  filled  up  in  the  North  of  Germany  by  what  he  calls  the  Stern- 

*  D*Archiac,  Monogr.,  pp.  79.  100. 
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berg  beds,  and  which,  had  Dumont  found  them  in  Belgium,  he 
might  probablj  have  termed  Upper  Rupelian. 


LOWER  MIOCENE   STRATA   OF   ENGLAND. 

Hempstead  beds,  Isle  of  Wight — We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Upper  Miocene  period  is  meagrely  and  somewhat  questionably  re- 
presented in  England  by  certain  ferruginous  sands  on  the  North 
Downs,  of  the  age  of  the  Diestian  beds  of  Belgium.  The  Lower 
Miocene  period  is  more  decidedly  represented  by  certain  strata  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  true  age  of  which  was  not  recognized  until 
the  year  1852,  when  the  late  Edward.  Forbes  observed  •  that  there 
was  a  series  of  tertiary  strata  near  Yarmouth  newer  than  those  of 
Binstead  and  Bembrij]ge*^  These  last  are  the  undoubted  equivalents 
of  the  Paris  gypsum,  being  characterized  by  the  same  species  of  Pa- 
leotheriumy  Mopiolherium^  &c.,  as  those  described  by  Cuvier  from 
Montmartre.  The  Lower  Miocene  deposits  alluded  to  are  .170  feet 
in  thickness  and  rich  in  fossils,^nd  have  been  called  the  Hempstead 
series,  from  a  bill  of  that  name  on  the  coast  near  Yarmouth.f  The 
following  is  the  succession  of  the  strata : — 

SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE  HB1CP8TEAD  SERIES. 

1.  The  uppermost  or  Corbala  beds,  conflisting  of  marine  sands  and  clajs,  contain 
Voiuta  hcUhierij  a  characteristic  Lower  Miocene  shell,  Corbula  pUum^  fig.  171., 
a  species  common  to  the  Upper  Eocene  clay  of  Barton ;  Cyrena  temistriata, 
fig.  172.,  several  Cerithia,  and  other  shells  pecaliar  to  this  series. 

Fig.  171.  Fig.  172. 


I 


i 


Corbuia  p'tum.    Hempstead  Bed«,  Cyrena  semMriafa. 

Isle  of  wight.  Heropitead  Beds. 

.  Next  below  are  freshwater  and  estuary  marls  and  carbonaceous  clays,  in  the 
brackish-water  portion  of  which  are  found  abundantly  Cerithium  plicatvm.  Lam., 
fig.  173.,  C.  elegans,  fig.  174.,  and  C  tricinctum;  alsoJRissoa  ChcLttdii,  fig.  175., 
a  very  common  Kleyn  Spawen  shell,  and  which  occnrs  in  each  of  the  four  sub- 
divisions of  the  Hempstead  series  down  to  its  base,  where  it  passes  into  the 
Bembridge  beds.  In  the  freshwater  portion  of  the  same  beds  Paludina  kntcL, 
fif;.  176.,  occurs,  a  shell  identified  by  some  conchologists  with  a  species  now 
living,  P.  unicofor ;  also  several  species  of  Lymneus,  PlanorbiSy  and  Unio. 

3.  The  next  series,  or  middle  freshwater  and  estuary  marls,  are  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  Melania  fasciata,  Paludina  lenta,  and  clays  with  Cypris; 
the  lowest  bed  contains  Cyrena  temistriata,  fig.  172.,  mingled  with  Cerithia  and 
a  Panopcta. 

4.  The  lower  freshwater  and  estuary  marls  contain  Melania  coxtatn^  Sow., 
Melanopsis,  &c.     The  bottom  bed  is  carbonaceous,  and  called  the  '*  Black  band,*' 

*  E.  Forbes,    Gcol.    Quart.    Joum.,    with  Hampstead  Hill,    near   London, 
1853.  where  the  Lower  Euceue  ot  I/>wvV>w 

f  This  hill  must  not  be  confoanded    Clay  is  capped  by  M\ddV&^QC«ikft«»xA^  ^ 
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in  which  Rissoa  ChnsteliU  fig*  175.,  before  alluded  to,  is  common.  Tliis  bed 
contains  a  mixture  of  Hempstead  shells  with  those  of  the  underlying  Upper 
Eocene  or  Bembridge  series.    The  mammalia,  among  which  is  Hyopotamus 


Fig.  173 


Fig.  174. 


FJg.  17ft. 


Fig.  176. 


Ceritkiutn  plieatnm. 
Lam.  HempsUsad. 


Ceri'fkt'um  rlegmn$, 
Hempfttead. 


Riiioa  Ckastelit,  Nrst, 
Sp.  Hempgtead,  M»  .. 
of  Wight. 


Palttdina  tenta. 
Hempstead  Bed. 


bovinug,  differ,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  from  those  of  the  Bembridge  beds. 
Among  the  plants,  Professor  Heer  has  recognized  four  species  common  to  the 
lignite  of  Bovey  Tracey,  a  Lower  Miocene  formation  presently  to  be  described  : 
namely,  Sequoia  Couttsia,  Heer;  Andromeda  reticulata,  Etdng  ;  Nymphoea  Doris, 
Heer;  and  Carpolilhea  Websteri,  Brong.*  The  seed-vessels  of  Chara  medi- 
caginufoj  Brong.,  and  C.  helecteres  are  characteristic  of  the  Hempstead  beds 
generally. 

The  ffi/opotamus  belongs  to  the  hog  tribe,  or  the  sarae  family  as 
the  Anthracotherium,  of  which  seven  species,  varying  in  size  from  the 
hippopotamus  to  the  wild  boar,  have  been  found  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  associated  with  the  lignites  of  the  Lower  Miocene 
period. 

Lignites  and  Clays  of  Bavey  Trace^^  Devonshire. — Surrounded  by 
the  granite  and  other  rocks  of  the  bartmoor  hills  in  Devonshire,  is 
a  formation  of  clay,  sand,  and  lignite,  long  known  to  geologists  as 
the  Bovey  Coal  formation,  respecting  the  age  of  which,  until 
the  year  1861,  opinions  were  very  unsettled.  This  deposit  is 
situated  at  Bovey  Tracey,  a  village  distant  eleven  miles  from  Exeter 
in  a  south-west,  and  about  as  far  from  Torquay  in  a  north-west 
direction.  The  strata  extend  over  a  plain  nine  miles  long,  and 
they  consist  of  the  materials  of  decomposed  and  worn-down  granite 
and  vegetable  matter,  and  have  evidently  filled  up  an  ancient 
hollow  or  lake-like  expansion  of  the  valleys  of  the  Bovey  and 
Teign. 

The  lignite  is  of  bad  quality  for  economical  purposes,  as  there  is 
a  great  admixture  in  it  of  iron  pyrites,  and  it  emits  a  sulphurous 
odour,  but  it  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  baking  of  pottery, 
for  which  some  of  the  fine  clays  are  well  adapted.  Mr.  Pengelly 
has  confirmed  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche's  opinion  that  much  of  the  upper 


♦  Pengelly,  preface  to  The  Lignite  Formation  of  Bovey  Tracey,  p.  xvii. :  London, 
1863, 
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portion   of  this    old  lacustrine   formation   has   been  removed   by 
denudation.* 

At  the  surface  is  a  dense  covering  of  clay  and  gravel  with  angular 
stones  probably  of  the  Post-pliocene  period,  for  in  the  clay  are  three 
species  of  willow  and  the  dwarf  birch,  Betula  nana^  indicating  a 
climate  colder  than  that  of  Devonshire  at  the  present  day. 

Below  this  are  Lower  Miocene  strata  about  300  feet  in  thickness,  in 
the  upper  part  of  which  are  twenty-six  beds  of  lignite,  clay,  and  sand, 
and  at  their  base  a  ferruginous  quartzose  sand,  varying  in  thickness 
from  two  to  twenty -seven  feet.  Below  this  sand  are  forty-five  beds 
of  alternating  lignite  and  clay.  No  shells  or  bones  of  mammalia,  and 
no  insect  with  the  exception  of  one  fragment  of  a  beetle  (Bupresiis) ; 
in  a  word,  no  organic  remains  except  plants  have  as  yet  been 
found.  These  plants  occur  in  fourteen  of  the  beds,  namely,  in 
two  of  the  clays,  and  the  rest  in  the  lignites.  One  of  the  beds  is  a 
perfect  mat  of  the  debris  of  a  coniferous  tree,  called  by  Heer  Sequoia 
CouttsiiB,  intermixed  with  leaves  of  ferns.  The  same  Sequoia 
is  spread  through  all  parts  of  the  formation,  its  cones,  and  seeds, 
and  branches  of  every  age  being  preserved.  It  is  a  species  supplying 
a  link  between  S.  Langsdorfii  (see  figs.  201,  202.  p.  260,  261.)  and  5. 
Stemberffi,  the  widely  spread  fossil  representatives  of  the  two  living 
trees  5.  sempervirens  and  S,  gigantea  (or  Wellingtonia),  both  con- 
fined in  the  living  creation  to  California.  Another  bed  is  full  of 
the  large  rhizomes  of  ferns,  while  two  others  are  rich  in  dicotyle- 
donous leaves.  In  all  Professor  Heer  enumerates  forty-nine  species 
of  plants,  twenty  of  which  are  common  to  the  Miocene  bed  of  the 
Continent,  a  majority  of  them  being  characteristic  of  the  Lower 
Miocene.  The  new  species,  also  of  Bovey,  are  allied  to  plants  of 
the  older  Miocene  deposits  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  other 
continental  countries.  The  grape-stones  of  two  species  of  vine  occur 
in  the  clays,  and  the  leaves  of  three  species  of  fig,  seeds  also  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  three  new  species  of  Nyssa,  or  Tupelo  tree,  a 
genus  now  common  in  the  swamps  of  South  Carolina  and  Florida, 
two  species  of  Annona,  and  a  new  water-lily.  The  oak  and  laurel 
have  supplied  many  leaves.  Of  the  triple-nerved  laurels  three  or 
four  are  referred  to  Cinnamomum.  There  is  a  palm  also,  of  which 
the  genus  is  not  determined.  Among  the  Proteaceee  are  mentioned 
Dryandroides  Hakecefolia  (fig.  198.),  D.  BanhsuBfolia,  and  another. 
Among  the  ferns  is  the  well-known  continental  fossil  LastrcBa 
stiriaca  (fig.  203,  p.  261.),  displaying  at  Bovey  as  in  Switzerland  its 
fi'uctification. 

The  croziers  of  some  of  the  young  ferns  are  very  perfect,  and' 
were  at  first  mistaken  by  collectors  for  shells  of  the  genus  Planorbis, 
On  the  whole,  the  vegetation  of  Bovey  implies  the  existence  in 
Devonshire,  in  the  Lower  Miocene  period,  of  a  sub-tropical  climate. 

Scotland, — Isle  of  MulL — In  the  sea-cliffs  forming  the  head- 
land of  Ardtun,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  several 

♦  Phil.  Tran«.,  1863.    Paper  by  W.  Pengelljr,  FJLS.,  and  Dt.  Ow«\^\Sa«. 
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bands  of  tertiary  strata  containing  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
were  discovered  in  1851  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.*  From  his  de- 
scription it  appears  that  there  are  three  leaf-beds,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  l^  to  2^  feet,  which  are  interstratified  with  volcanic  tuff 
and  trap,  the  whole  mass  being  about  130  feet  in  thickness.  A 
sheet  of  basalt  40  feet  thick  covers  the  whole  ;  and  another  columnar 
bed  of  the  same  rock,  10  feet  thick,  is  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff.  One  of  the  leaf-beds  consists  of  a  compressed  mass  of  leaves 
unaccompanied  by  any  stems,  as  if  they  had  been  blown  into  a 
marsh  where  a  species  of  Equisetum  grew,  of  which  the  remains  are 
plentifully  embedded  in  clay. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  that  this  formation  was 
accumulated  in  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
volcano,  which  emitted  showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  lava.  The 
tufaceons  envelope  of  the  fossils  may  have  fallen  into  the  lake  from 
the  air  as  volcanic  dust,  or  have  been  washed  down  into  it  as  mud 
from  the  adjoining  land.  Even  without  the  aid  of  organic  remains 
we  might  have  decided  that  the  deposit  was  newer  than  the  chalk, 
for  chalk  flints  containing  cretaceous  fossils  were  detected  by  the 
Duke  in  the  principal  mass  of  volcanic  ashes  or  tuff.f 

The  late  Edward  Forbes  observed  that  some  of  the  plants  of  this 
formation  resembled  those  of  Croatia,  described  by  Unger,  and  his 
opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  Professor  Heer,  who  found  that  the 
conifer  most  prevalent  was  the  Sequoia  Langsdorfii  (figs.  201,  202.), 
also  Corylus  grosse-deniatOy  a  Lower  Miocene  species  of  Switzerland 
and  of  Menat  in  Auvergne.  There  is  likewise  a  plane  tree,  the 
leaves  of  which  seem  to  agree  with  those  of  Platanus  aceroides  (fig. 
187.  p.  262.),  and  a  fern  which  is  as  yet  peculiar  to  Mull,  FiliciUs 
hebridicay  Forbes. 
r  These  interesting  discoveries  in  Mull  naturally  raise  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  basalt  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  cele- 
brated  Giant's  Causeway,  may  not  be  of  the  same  age.  For  in 
Antrim  the  basalt  overlies  the  chalk,  and  the  upper  mass  of  it 
covers  everywhere  a  bed  of  lignite  and  charcoal,  in  which  wood, 
with  the  fibre  well  preserved,  and  evidently  dicotyledonous,  is  en- 
closed. The  general  dearth  of  strata  in  the  British  Isles,  inter- 
mediate in  age  between  the  formation  of  the  Eocene  and  Pliocene  pe- 
riods, may  arise,  says  Professor  Forbes,  from  the  extent  of  dry  land 
which  prevailed  in  that  vast  interval  of  time.  If  land  predominated, 
the  only  monuments  we  are  likely  ever  to  find  of  Miocene  date  are 
those  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin,  such  as  the  Bovey  Coal  in 
Devonsliire,  the  Ardtun  beds  in  Mull,  or  the  lignites  and  associated 
basalts  in  Antrim. 

♦  Qnart.  Geol.  Jonrn.,  1851,  p.  89.  -  f  ^i<i-  P*  ^^ 
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Mayence  basin. — An  elaborate  description  has  been  published  hy 
Dr.  F.  Sandberger  of  the  Mayence  tertiary  area,  which  occupies  a 
tract  from  five  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  extending  for  a  great 
distance  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Mayence  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manheim,  and  which  is  also  found  to  the  east, 
north,  and  south-west  of  Frankfort.  M.  de  Koninck,  of  Li^ge,  first 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  purely  marine  portion  of  the  deposit  con- 
tained many  species  of  shells  common  to  the  Kleyn  Spawen  beds, 
and  to  the  clay  of  Rupelmonde,  near  Antwerp.  Among  these  he 
mentioned  Cassidaria  depressa,  Tritonium  argutum^  Brander  (T. 
Jlandricum^  De  Koninck),  Tornatella  simulata,  Aporrhais  Sower byi, 
Leda  Deshayesiatia  {fig.  170.  p.  236.),  Corbula  pisum(fig.  171.),  and 
Pectunculus  terebrcUuktris. 

First,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  above-mentioned  strata  of  the 
Mayence  basin  are  the  sands  of  Eppelsheim,  containing  Dinotherium 
giganleum,  and  other  Falunian  or  Upper  Miocene  quadrupeds. 
Next,  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Mayence  series  consists  of  what  is 
called  the  Littorinella  Limestone,  which  contains  among  other  mam- 
malia Hippotherium  gracilCy  Acerotherium  (or  Rhinoceros)  incisivumy 
PaleomeryXy  and  Chalicomys,  all  indicating  a  Lower  Miocene  fauna* 

The  shell  (fig.  177.)  from  which  the  above-nientioned  limestone  is 
named  much  resembles  the  recent  Littorinella  (or  Rissoa)  ulva.   Each 
shell  is  like  a  grain  of  rice  in  size,  and  they  are  often,  in     Fig.m. 
such  quantity  as  to  form  entire  beds  of  marl  and  limestone, 
in  stratified  masses  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness* 
just  as  in  the  Baltic  modern  accumulations  several  feet 
thick  of  the  Littorinella  ulva  are  spread  far  and  wide  over 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.     In  the  same  beds,  several  species    paiueuna. 
of  Dreissena  abound,  a  form  common  to  the  Headon  or     ^y«"c«- 
Upper  Eocene  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  well  as  to  the  existing 
seas. 

Among  the  plants  obtained  by  M.  Ludwig  from  argillaceous  strata 
of  the  Littorinella  limestone  series,  are  many  which  have  a  wide 
range  in.  the  Miocene  period,  but  two  of  them,  says  Heer,  viz. 
Drycfndroides  Banksiafolia  and  D.  arguta^  are  characteristic  of  the 
Lower  Miocene,  or  of  beds  below  the  faluns  or  Marine  Molasse  of 
Switzerland. 

Next  below  are  marls  containing  Cyrena  semistriata^  Cerithium 
plicatum,  C.  margaritaceumy  and  C.  Lamarckiu*  These  marls,  with 
the  underlying  clays  containing  Leda  Deshayesianay  are  regarded 
as  the  Rupelian  of  Dumont,  while  the  shell-bearing  sands  of  Wein- 
heim,  near  Alzey,  are  supposed  to  be  somewhat  older,  and  the 
equivalents  of  the  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau. 

Upper  Miocene  beds  of  the  Vienna  basin, — In  South  Germany  the 
general  resemblance  of  the  shells  of  the  Vienna  tertiary  basin  with 

*  Sandberger  BuUetio,  torn.  xvii.  p.  153.     IS60. 
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those  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine  has  long  been  acknowledged.  In 
Dr.  Homes'  excellent  work  on  the  fossil  moUosca  of  that  formation, 
we  see  accurate  figurea  of  many  shells,  clearly  of  the  same  species 
as  those  found  in  the  falunian  sands  of  Touraine. 

According  to  Professor  Suess,  the  most  ancient  and  purely  msrine 
of  the  Miocene  strata  in  this  basin  consist  of  sands,  conglomerates, 
limestones,  and  clays,  and  they  are  inclined  inwards  or  from  the 
borders  of  the  trough  towards  the  centre,  their  outcropping  edges 
rising  much  higher  than  the  newer  beds,  whether  Miocene  or 
Pliocene,  which  overlie  them,  and  which  occupy  a  smaller  area  at  an 
inferior  elevatioD  above  the  sea.  M.  Hdrnes  has  described  £00 
species  of  gasteropoda,  of  which  he  identifies  one-fifth  with  living 
species  of  the  Mediterranean,  Indian,  or  African  seas,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  existing  species  among  the  lameUi-brancfaiate  bivalves  exceeds 
this  average.  Among  many  univalves  agreeing  witb  those  of  Africa 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  Ct/praa  tangvinoUttta,  Sue- 
cimtrn  tt/ratum,  and  Oliva  Jiamnmlata.  lu  the  lowest  marine  beds 
of  the  Vienaa  basin  the  remains  of  several  mammalia  have  been 
found,  and  among  them  a  species  of  Dinotherium,  a  Mastodon  of  the 
Trilophodott  family,  a  Rhinoceros  (allied  to  Jt.  tnegarhinus,  ChrbtolX 
also  Liitriodon,  Meyer  (of  the  hog  tribe),  and  a  carnivorous  animal  of 
the  canine  family. 

The  Helix  turonerttis  {Rg.  45.  p.  30.),  the  most  common  land-shell 
of  the  French  faluns,  accompanies  the  above.  In  a  higher  member 
of  the  Vienna  Miocene  series  are  found  Dirtotkmum  giganteum, 
Matttidon  longiroMtrit,  RhinoceroM  Sehleiermacheri,  Acerotkerittm 
ineitivum,  and  BippotheriumgraeiU,  all  of  them  equally  cbaracteristic 
of  an  Upper  Miocene  deposit  occurring  at  Eppelsheim  in  Hosse 
Darmstadt,  above  alluded  to.  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny  has  shown  that 
the  foraminifera  of  the  Vienna  basin  differ  alike  from  the  Ekicene  and 
Pliocene  species,  and  agree  with  those  of  the  faluns,  so  far  as  the 
latter  are  koowa.  Among  the  Vienna  foramijtifera,  the  genus  Ant' 
phistegina  (fig.    178.)  is  very  characteristic,  and  is  supposed    by 


D'Archiac  to  take  the  same  place  among  the  Bbizopods  of  die 
Upper  Miocene  era  which  the  Nummulites  occupy  in  the  Eocene 
period. 

The  flora  of  the  Vienna  basin  exhibits  some  species  which  have  a 
general  range  through  the  whole  Miocene  period,  such  as  Cinna- 
taomum  poli/morpAum  (fig.  18K),  and  another  species,  C.  Scheuchzeri, 
M}eo  Flantra  Sichardi,  Mich,  (fig,  20a.),  Ltqiadambar  atropteum 
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(fig.  160.),  Jufflaiu  biliniea,  Cauia  ambiffua,  and  C.  Ugnitum,  With 
these  are  also  found  one  or  two  Older  Miocene  forma,  together  with 
some  of  the  Upper  Miocene  plants  of  (Eningen  in  Switzerland,  eueh 
as  Platanui  aceroidea  (fig.  187.),  Myrica  vindobonensis,  Heec,  Sec. 

Lower  Miocent  bed*  of  Croatia. — The  Brown  Coal  ofRadaboj,  near 
Angram  in  Croatia,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Styria,  is  covered, 
sa^s  Von  Bach,  by  beds  containing  the  marine  shells  of  the  Vienna 
basin,  or  in  other  words,  bj  Upper  Miocene  or  Falunian  strata. 
They  appear  to  correspond  in  age  to  the  Majence  ba»in,  or  to  the 
Rupelian  strata  of  Belgium.  They  have  yielded  more  than  200 
species  of  fossil  plants,  of  which  Profesaor  Unger  has  given  an 
admirable  description.  They  are  well  preserved  in  a  hard  merbtone, 
and  contain  several  palms;  among  them  the  Sabal,  fig.  197.  p.  257. 
and  another  genus  allied  to  the  date.palm  PhanieUet  tpectabiiu. 
Among  the  fossils  of  the  same  marls  we  also  find  a  fern,  which 
.  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter  (fig.  195.  p.  256.),  called 
Koodtoardia  SSstHeriana,  The  only  abundant  plant  among  the 
Badaboj  fossils  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Miocene 
period  is  the  Popvlwa  mutabiUs,  whereas  no  less  than  fifty  of  the 
Badaboj  species  are  common  to  the  more  ancient  £ora  of  the  Lower 
Molasse  of  Switserland. 

The  insect  fauna  is  very  rich,  and,  like  the  plants,  indicates  a  more 
tropical  climate  than  do  the  fossils  of  CEniugen  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned. There  are  ten  species  of  Termites,  or  white  ants,  some  of 
gigantic  slse,  and  large  dragon-fliee  with  speckled  wings,  like  those  of 
the  Southern  States  in  North  America ;  there  are  also  grasshoppers  of 
considerable  size,  and  even  the  Lepidoptera  ai-e  not  unrepresented. 
In  one  instance,  the  pattern  of  a  butterfly's  wing  has  escaped  oblitera- 
tion in  the  marlstone  of  Badaboj ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  remote* 
ness  of  the  time  from  which  it  has  been  faithfully  transmitted  to  ua, 


this  fact  may  inspire  the  reader  with  some  confidence  as  to  the  re- 
liable nature  of  the  characters  which  other  insects  of  a  more  durable 
t«xtnre,  such  aa  the  beetles,  may  afford  for  specific  determination. 
The  Vanessa  above  figured  retains,  says  Heer,  some  of  its  colours, 
sod  correeponds  with  V.  ffadena  of  India. 
b9 
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The  lignites  called  Brown  Coal  in  Germany  belong,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  Lower  Miocene  epoch.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  the  Siebengebirge^  near  Bonn,  which  are  assoctaied  with 
volcanic  rocks. 

Professor  Beyrich,  in  his  important  ^  Memoirs  on  the  Tertiary 
Strata  of  the  North  of  Gei*many,"*  has  made  known  to  usihe  exist- 
ence of  a  long  succession  of  marine  strata  which  lead,  by  an  almost 
gradual  transition,  from  the  Sternberg  beds  (see  abave,  p.  236.), 
approaching  in  age  to  the  faiuns  of  the  Loire,  to  others  Agreeing 
in  date  with  the  Lower  Tongrian  of  Dumont,  already  mentioned, 
p.  234.,  as  the  base  of  the  Miocene.  In  conformity  widi  the  method 
which  I  formerly  adopted,  he  has  appropriated  the  ierm  Miocene 
exclusively  to  the  faiuns  of  Touraine  and  strata  of  that  age  ;  bat  for 
all  the  formations  below  that  level,  as  far  down  as  the  Uppermost 
Eocene,  he  has  proposed  the  new  term  of  Oligocene.  The  Sternberg 
beds  are  called  Upper  Oligocene;  the  next  five  groups,  io  which  those 
of  the  Mayence  basin,  amongst  others,  belong,  as  well  as  the  Calcaire 
de  la  Beauce  and  Fontainebleau  Sandstone,  are  named  Middle  Oligo- 
cene; while  the  Egeln  beds  and  some  North  Oerman  Brown  Coals  of 
the  age  of  the  Lower  Tongrianof  Dumont  are  called  Lower  Oligocene. 
The  difficulty  of  drawing  a  boundary  line  between  these  last  forma- 
tions and  the  Eocene  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  separating  the 
Lower  Miocene  and  Eocene  (as  defined  in  the  preceding  ohapters)  in 
France  an(^  Belgium.  After  full  consideration,  it  seems  to  me  most  con- 
venient to  accept  the  classification  so  long  adopted  by  many  writers, 
which  places  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre  as  the  uppermost  of  the 
Eocene  subdivisions  ;  and  if  it  «an  be  demonstrated  that  any  part  of 
the  Tongrian  of  Dumont,  or  of  the  German  strata  classed  by  Beyrich  as 
Lower  Oligocene,  is  strictly  contemporaneous  with  the  Paris  gypsum 
or  the  Bembridge  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  should  then  separate 
them  from  the  Lower  Miocene,  and  consider  them  as  Upper  Eocene. 
We  are  now  arriving  at  that  stage  of  progress  when  the  line,  wherever 
it  be  drawn,  will  be  an  arbitrary  one,  or  one  of  mere  convenience,  as 
I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  when  the  Upper  Eocene  forma- 
tions in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  described  in  the  sixteenth  chapter. 

Miocene  strata  ^f  Italy, — We  are  indebted  to  Signer  Michelotti 
for  a  valuable  work  on  the  Miocene  shells  of  Northern  Italy.  Those 
found  in  the  hill  ocalled  the  Supei^a^  near  Turin,  have  long  been 
known  to  ccnrespond  in  age  with  the  faiuns  of  Touraine,  and  they 
contain  so  many  species  common  to  the  Upper  Miocene  strata  of 
Bordeaux  as  to  induce  M«  Tournouer  to  conclude  that  there  was  a 
free  communication  between  the  northern  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  the  Upper  Mioceiie  period.  In  the  hills 
of  which  the  Superga  forms  a  part  there  is  a  great  series  of  Tertiary 
strata  which  pass  downwards  into  the  Lower  Miocene.  Even  in  the 
Superga  itself  there  are  some  fossil  plants  which,  according  to  Heer> 

*  Abbandlaogcii  der  Konigl.  Acad,  der  Wissen.  zu  Berlin,  1855,  and  ibid. 
1858,  p.  59. 
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have  neyer  been  found  in  Switzerland  so  high  as  the  Marine  Molasse, 
such  as  BanJuia  hmgifoliay  and  Carpinus  grandisJ*  In  seyeral  parts 
of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  as  at  D^o  and  Carcare,  the  Lower 
Miocene  appears,  containing  some  nummulites,  and  at  Cadibona, 
north  of  Savona,  freshwater  strata  of  the  same  age  occur,  with  dense 
beds  of  lignite  enclosing  remains  of  the  Anthracotherium  magnum 
and  A.  minimum^  besides  other  mammalia  enumerated  by  Gastaldi. 
In  these  beds  a  great  number  of  the  Lower  Miocene  plants  of  Switz- 
erland have  been  discovered. 

Upper  Mioeene  formations  of  Crreece. — At  Pikerm^,  near  Athens, 
MM.  Wagner  and  Roth  have  described  a  deposit  in  which  thej 
found  the  remains  of  the  genera  Mtutodon^  Dinotherium,  Hipparion^ 
Antelope^  two  Giraffes^  and  others,  some  living  and  others  extinct. 
With  them  were  also  associated  fossil  bones  of  the  SemnopUhectu^ 
showing  that  here,  as  in  the  South  of  France,  the  quadrumana  were 
characteristic  of  this  period.  The  whole  fauna  attests  the  former 
extension  of  a  vast  expanse  of  grassj  plains  where  we  have  now 
the  broken  and  mountainous  country  of  Greece — plains  which  were 
probably  united  with  Asia  Minor,  spreading  over  the  area  where  the 
deep  Egean  Sea  and  its  numerous  islands  are  now  situated. 

*  Recherches  snr  le  Climat'  et  la  Vegetation  da'Tayt  Tertiaire,  par  Oswald 
Heer.    1851. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MIOCENE   FORMATIONS— COn^'nttf^f. 

Bliocene  strata  of  Switzerland — ^Tipper  Miocene  beds  of  (Eoingen — Importance 
of  Fouil  Plants — Beer's  work  on  the  Swiss  Miocene  flora — ^Plants  and  insects 
of  (Eningen  embedded  in  different  seasons— Fossil  frails  and  flowers,  as  well  as 
leaves — Middle  or  Marine  Molasse  of  Switzerland— Lower  Molasse,  or  Lower 
Miocene — Dense  conglomerates  and  proofs  of  subsidence — Fossil  plants  of 
Lower  Miocene  period  more  tropical — Preponderance  of  arborescent  species — 
Supposed  discordance  in  relatire  numbers  of  living  species  of  plants  and  shells 
in  Upper  Miocene  formations — Theorj  of  a  Miocene  Atlantis — Whether  the 
American  plants  abounding  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe  migrated  bj  a  westerlj 
or  an  easterly  route — Objections  derired  from  depth  and  width  of  the  Atlantic 
—Arguments  in  favour  of  a  Trans-Asiatic  migration — Miocene  fossils  of 
Oregon — Agreement  of  Miocene  corals  of  the  West  Indies  and  Europe  opposed 
to  the  theorj  of  an  Atlantic  Continent — Upper  Miocene  formations  of  India — 
Sub- Himalayan  or  Siwftlik  Hills— Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  formations  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

MIOCENE   STRATA   OF   SWITZERLAND. 

Upper  Miocene  beds  of  (Eningen. — The  falnns  of  the  Loire  first 
serred,  as  already  stated  (p.  210.),  as  the  type  of  the  Miocene  forma- 
tions in  Europe.  They  yielded  a  plentiful  harvest  of  fossil  shells 
and  zoophytes,  but  were  entirely  barren  of  plants  and  insects.  In 
Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  deposits  of  the  same  age  have  been 
discovered,  remarkable  for  their  botanical  and  entomological  trea- 
sures. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Heer  of  Zurich  for  the  description, 
restoration;  and  classification  of  more  than  900  species  of  these  fossil 
plants,  the  whole  of  which  he  has  illustrated  by  excellent  figures 
in  his  ^*  Flora  Tertiaria  Helvetise."^  In  this  great  work  he  has 
achieved  for  the  botany  of  the  Tertiary  formations  what  his 
distinguished  predecessor,  Adolphe  Brongniart,  had  done  for  the 
fossil  plants  of  the  Primary  and  Secondary  rocks.  MM.  Unger 
and  Goppert,  by  their  able  descriptions  of  the  plants  of  the  Brown 
Coal  of  Germany,  had  already  prepared  the  minds  of  geologists 
to  expect  that  botany  would  one  day  play  almost  as  important  a 

*  This  work,  in  three  Tols.,  containing  climate  of  the  Swiss  Miocene   strata 

155  folio  plates  of  fossil  plants,  was  pub-  appeared  in  1862,  edited  by  Prof.  Heer 

lished  at  Winterthar  in  1855-9,  and  a  and  M.    Charles-Th.  Gaudin,  entitled 

French  translation  of    those  chapters  **  Recherches  sor  le  Climat  et  la  V^g^- 

which  relate  to  the  geology,  botany,  and  tation  da  Pays  Tertiaire." 
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part  as  conchology  in  enabling  us  to  identify  and  classify  the  middle 
tertiary  strata.  But  no  small  scepticism  had  always  prevailed 
among  botanists  of  the  highest  attainments  as  to  whether  fossil  re- 
mains of  the  vegetable  kingdom  could  ever  afford  sufficient  data  for 
determining  the  species,  or  even  the  genera  or  families,  of  plants  of 
which  nothing  but  the  leaves  are  embedded  in  the  rocks.  In  truth, 
before  such  remains  could  be  rendered  available,  a  new  science  had 
to  be  created.  It  was  necessary  to  study  the  outlines,  nervation, 
and  microscopic  structure  of  the  leaves  with  a  degree  of  care  which 
had  never  been  called  for  in  the  classification  of  living  plants,  where 
the  flower  and  fruit  afforded  characters  so  much  more  definite  and 
satisfactory.  As  geologists,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  those  who, 
instead  of  despairing  when  a  task  of  such  difficulty  was  presented 
to  them,  entered  with  full  faith  and  enthusiasm  into  the  new  and  un- 
explored field.  That  they  should  frequently  have  fallen  into  errors 
was  unavoidable,  but  it  is  remarkable,  especially  if  we  enquire  into 
the  history  of  Professor  Heer*s  researches,  how  often  early  con- 
jectures as  to  the  genus  and  family  founded  on  leaves  alone  were 
afterwards  confirmed  when  fuller  information  was  obtained,  as,  for 
example,  when  the  fruit,  and  in  some  instances  both  fruit  and 
fiower,  were  found  attached  to  the  same  stem  as  the  leaves  which 
had  been  first  described.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  when  a 
skilful  botanist  has  devoted  his  powers  of  discrimination  to  the 
classification  of  the  leaves  according  to  their  forms,  veining  and 
minute  or  microscopic  structure,  he  may  afford  the  most  important 
palaeontological  assistance  to  the  geologist,  even  if  he  happen  to 
make  some  erroneous  guesses  as  to  the  generic  or  even  ordinal 
affinities  of  the  plants  in  question.  His  power  of  recognizing  the 
same  identical  fossil  in  two  distant  places  or  two  distinct  formations 
may  settle  a  disputed  point  in  chronology,  where  there  is  no  other 
evidence  at  hand,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  such  data  as  to 
the  relative  age  of  the  beds  have  often  held  good,  even  when  it 
was  afterwards  proved  that  several  species,  or  even  genera,  had 
been  constructed  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant,  or  that  the 
fruit  and  leaves  of  one  and  the  same  tree  had  been  referred  to  genera 
of  distinct  families. 

The  Miocene  formations  of  Switzerland  have  been  called  Mokuse, 
a  term  derived  from  the  French  mol,  and  applied  to  a  sofij  incoherent, 
greenish  sandstone,  occupying  the  country  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Jura.  This  molasse  comprises  three  divisions,  of  which  the 
middle  one  is  marine,  and  being  closely  related  by  its  shells  to  the 
faluns  of  Touraine,  may  be  classed  as  Upper  Miocene.  The  two 
others  are  freshwater,  the  upper  of  which  may  be  also  grouped  with 
the  faluns,  while  the  lower  must  be  referred  to  the  Lower  Miocene, 
as  defined  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  upper  freshwater  Molasse  may  first  be  considered.  It  is  best 
seen  atCEningen,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  between  Constance  and 
Schafihausen,  a  locality  celebrated  for  having  produced  in  the  year 
1700  the  supposed  human  skeleton  called  by  Scheuchzer  <*homo 
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dilavii  testis/'  a  fossil  afterwards  demonstrated  bj  Cuvier  to  be  a 
reptile,  or  aquatic  salamaDder,  of  larger  dimensions  than  even  its 
great  living  representative  the  salamander  of  Japan. 

The  CEningen  strata  consist  of  a  series  of  marls  and  limestones, 
many  of  them  thinly  laminated,  and  which  appear  to  have  slowly 
accumulated  in  a  lake  probably  fed  by  springs  holding  carbonate  of 
lime  in  solution. 

The  elliptical  area  over  which  this  freshwater  formation  has  been 
traced  extends,  according  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  for  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  east  and  west  from  Berlingen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  to  Wangen,  and  to  CEningen,  near  Stein,  on  the  left  bank. 
The  organic  remains  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  two  quarries, 
the  lower  of  which  is  about  650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  while  the  upper  quarry  is  150  feet  higher.  In  this  last, 
a  section  thirty  feet  deep  displays  a  great  succession  of  beds,  most  of 
them  splitting  into  slabs  and  some  into  very  thin  laminse.  Twenty- 
one  beds  are  enumerated  by  Prof.  Heer,  the  uppermost  a  blueish- 
grey  marl  seven  feet  thick,  without  organic  remains,  resting  on  a  lime- 
stone with  fossil  plants,  including  leaves  of  poplar,  cinnamon,  and 
pond-weed  {Potamogeton\  together  with  some  insects  ;  while  in  the 
bed  No.  4.,  below,  is  a  bituminous  rock,  in  which  the  Mastodon  an- 
gusHdenSy  a  characteristic  Upper  Miocene  quadruped,  has  been  met 
with.  The  5th  bed,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  contains  fossil  fish,  e.g. 
Leuciscus  (roach),  and  the  larvae  of  dragon-fiies,  with  plants  such  as 
the  elm  (  Ultnus)^  and  the  aquatic  Chara.  Below  this  are  other  plant- 
beds;  and  then,  in  No.  9.,  the  stone  in  which  the  great  salamander 
{Andrifu  Scheuchzeri)  and  some  fish  were  found.  Below  this,  other 
strata  occur  with  fish,  tortoises,  the  great  salamander  before  al- 
luded to«  freshwater  mussels,  and  plants.  In  No.  16.  the  fossil  fox 
of  CEningen,  Galecynus  CEningensiSy  Owen,  was  obtained  by  Sir  R. 
Murchison.  To  this  succeed  other  beds  with  mammalia  (Lagomp»)y 
reptiles  (Emgs),  fish,  and  plants,  such  as  walnut,  maple,  and  poplar. 
In  the  19th  bed  are  numerous  fish,  insects,  and  plants,  below  which 
are  marls,  of  a  blue  indigo  colour. 

In  the  lower  quarry  eleven  beds  are  mentioned,  in  which,  as  in 
the  upper,  both  land  and  freshwater  plants  and  many  insects  occur. 
In  the  6th,  reckoning  from  the  top,  many  plants  have  been  obtained, 
such  as  Liquidambary  Daphnogene,  Podogoniumy  and  EliUy  together 
with  tortoises,  besides  the  bones  and  teeth  of  a  ruminant  quadruped, 
named  by  H.  V.  Meyer  PaleomerytB  eminens.  No.  9.  is  called  the  insect 
bed,  a  layer  only  a  few  inches  thick,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  frost, 
splits  into  leaves  as  thin  as  paper.  In  these  thin  laminsB  plants  such 
as  Ugtiidambavy  Daphnogene,  and  Glyptoitrobus  occur,  with  innu- 
merable insects  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  usually  found 
singly.  Below  this  is  an  indi^o-blue  marl,  like  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
higher  quarry,  resting  on  yellow  marl  ascertained  to  be  at  least  thirty 
feet  thick. 

All  the  above  fossil-be^ing  strata  were  evidently  formed  with 
.  extreme  slowness.    Although  the  fossiliferous  beds  are  in  the  aggre- 
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gMe,  not  mora  than  a  few  yards  in  thickness,  and  have  od\j  been 
examined  in  Uie  small  area  comprised  in  the  two  quarries  just 
alluded  to,  thej  give  us  an  insight  into  the  state  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life  in  part  of  the  Upper  Miocene  period,  such  as  no  other 
region  in  the  world  has  elsewhere  supplied.  In  the  fear  J8S9,  Frof. 
Beer  had  already  determined  no  less  than  47o  species  of  plants  and 
900  insects  from  these  (Eningen  beds.  He  supposes  that  a  river 
entering  a  lake  floated  into  ic  some  of  the  leaves  aod  land-insects, 
together  with  the  carcases  of  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  great  Masto- 
don. Occaaiooallj,  during  tempests,  twigs  and  even  boughs  of  trees 
with  their  leaves  were  torn  off  and  carried  for  some  distance  bo  as  to 
reach  the  lake.  Springs,  containing  carbonateof  lime,  eeem  at  some 
points  to  have  supplied  calcareous  matter  in  solution,  giving  origin 
locally  to  a  kind  of  travertin,  in  which  organic  bodies  sinking  to  the 
bottom  became  hermetically  sealed  up.  The  lamina,  says  Heer, 
which  immediately  succeed  each  other  were  not  all  formed  at  the 
same  season,  for  it  can  be  shown  that,  when  some  of  them  originated, 
certain  plants  were  in  flower,  whereas,  when  the  next  of  these  layers 
was  produced,  the  same  plants  had  ripened  their  fruit.  This  infer- 
ence is  confirmed  by  independent  proofs  derived  from  insects.  The 
principal  insect-bed  is  rarely  two  inches  thick,  and  is  composed,  says 
Heer,  of  about  250  lenflike  lamine,  some  of  which  were  deposited 
in  the  spring,  when  the  Cinnamomum  polj/morphum  {p.  252.)  wma 
in  flower  ;  others  in  summer,  when  winged  ants  were  nnmerous,  and 
when  the  poplar  and  willow  had  matured  their  seed ;  others,  agftin. 


in  autumn,  when  the  same  Cinnamomum  polymarphum  (fig.  188.) 
was  in  fruit,  es  well  as  the  liquidambar,  oak,  clematis,  and  many 
other  plants. 

The  ancient  lake  seems  to  have  had  round  its  borders  a  belt  of 
poplars  and  willows,  countlesa  leaves  of  which  became  embedded  m 
the  mud.  Together  with  them,  at  some  points,  a  species  of  reed, 
Arundo,  was  very  common. 
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One  of  the  most  characteriatic  sbroba  is  ft  papilioDBceooB  and 
leguminouB  plant  of  an  extinct  genus,  called  hy  Heer  Podogonium, 
of  which  two  species  are  kaown.  Entire  twigs  have  been  found 
(a,  fig.  180.),  with  floners,  and  alwajra  without  leaves,  the  flowers 
having  evidently  come  out,  as  in  the  poplar  and  willow  tribe,  before 
any  leaves  made  their  appearance.  Other  specimens  have  been 
obtained  with  ripe  fruit  accompanied  by  leaves,  as  shown  in  the 
branch  b,  fig.  180.  In  some  specimens  are  seen  the  embryo  and 
cotyledons,  in  others  the  calyx  and  young  fmit.  The  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  tamarind,  but  each  pod  contains  only  a  single  seed, 
whereas  the  pod  of  the  tamarind,  an  allied  genus,  contains  many 
seeds. 

In  fig.  181.  we  see  a  ripe  seed-vessel  of  this  plant,  and  on  the  same 
thin  stab  a  winged  ant,  c,  Formica  tignitum.  Beer.  Another  species 
of  ant,  also  with  wings,  baa  been  found  associated  with  the  same 
Podogonium  in  fructification,  from  which  fact  Professor  Heer  con- 
cludes that  it  ripened  its  seed  in  summer,  at  which  season  alone 
Bwarms  of  perfect  male  and  female  ante,  having  their  wings  fully 
developed,  make  their  flights.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  habit  of  the 
living  Formica  kereuUana,  which  comes  very  near  to  F,  lignilum. 
In  the  same  stab,  at  d.,  is  a  portion  of  a  beetle  of  the  genus  Hister. 

The  Upper  Miocene  flora  of  (Eningen  is  peculiarly  important,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  genera  of  which  not  merely  the  leaves, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  I^dogonium  just  mentioned,  the  fruit  also 
and  even  the  flower  are  known.  Thus  there  are  nineteen  species  of 
maple,  ten  of  which  have  already  been  found  with  fruit.     Althougli 


upper  MUKvae,  (£n]agvi 


in  no  one  region  of  the  globe  do  so  many  maples  now  flourish,  we 
need  not  suspect  Professor  Heer  of  having  made  too  many  species  in 
this  genua  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  be  has  dealt  with 
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one  o{  themt  Acer  trUoAatum,  HgB.  182,  183.  185.  Of  this  plant  the 
number  of  mkrked  varieties  figured  and  named  is  very  great,  and  no 
leas  thao  three  of  them  bad  been  considered  asdistinct  species  by  other 
botanists,  while  six  of  the  others  might  have  laid  claim,  with  nearlr 
equal  propriety,  to  a  like  distinction.  The  common  form,  called  Acer 
trilobatam,  fig.  182.,  may  be  taken  as  a  normal  representative  of  the 
CEningen  fossil,  and  fig,  183.  as  one  of  the  most  direi^eot  varieties, 
having  almost  four  lobes  in  the  leaf  instead  of  three. 


We  have  a  remarkable  example  in  flg.  185.  of  the  preservation  <i? 
the  female  flower,  eoabliD^  the  botanist  to  recognize  lYie  T«wiiiA^'&&% 
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between  the  petals  of  the  Miocene  speciee  and  those  of  the  living 
Acer  rtibrum,  fig.  184.* 

In  like  tnanner  the  fossil  apecimen,  fig.  I66>  b,  shows  how  much 
more  pointed  were  the  winged  sppendages  of  the  seed-ressels  than 
are  those  of  the  most  nearly  allied  living  species,  fig.  184.  a. 

Among  the  genera  which  abounded  in  the  Miocene  period  in  Eu- 
rope  is  the  plane-tree,  Plalanut,  the  fossil 
species  being  considered  by  Heer  to  come 
nearer  to  the  American  P.  oceidentalu  than 
(o  P.  orienlalis  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
In  some  of  the  fossil  specimens  the  male 
flowers  are  preserved.  Among  other  points 
1  of  resemblance  witb  the  living  plane-tree^, 
we  see  them  in  the  parks  and  squares 
of  London,  fossil  fragments  of  the  trunk 
are  met  with,  having  pieces  of  their  bark 
peeling  oC 

No  leaves  of  the  beech-tree  or  of  the 

chestnut  have  yet  been  found  in  any  Mio- 

lEniniM.  cege  strata  of   Switzerlandj_  although  iu 

b.  iheH)rjofii«wBdii!ofp»rie»ri«.  formations  of  the  same  age  in  Germany, 

c.  niitKi  froit  or  piriorp,  Dit.  1I1&  jgn^gg  ^f  Q^e  of  them,  namely,  the  beech, 
have  been  detected.  Many  species  of  the  laurel  tribe  characterize 
the  flora  both  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Miocene  strata  in  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  especially  the  cinnamon  (see  flg.  188.).  The 
leaves  of  this  genus  are  easily  rec(^nizable,  and  often  serve  as  useful 
guides  to  the  geologisL  The  fruit  also  and  the  flower  are  found  at 
(£ningen. 


Professor  Heer  observes  that  the  fruit  in  the  fossil,  fig.  189,  a,  is 
more  oval  in  shape  than  that  of  the  recent  Japanese  plant,  C.  eam- 
phora,b,&g.  189.,  which  comes  nearest  to  it,  and  that  tiie  peduncle  is 
not  thickened  at  its  upper  end  as  in  the  living  one. 

•Heer,voLffi.^\W. 
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The  vine  of  (Eningen,  Vitit  teulonica.  Ad.  Brong.,  is  of  a  Nortlt 
American  type,  approaching  nearest  to  Viti»  vulpina,  L. ;  both  the 
leaves  and  seeds  have  been  found  at  (£niDgen,  and  bunches  of  com- 
pressed grapes  of  the  same  species  have  been  met  with  in  the  Brown 
Coal  of  Wetteravia  in  Germany. 

No  less  than  eight  species  of  smilax,  a  monocotyledonouB  genus, 
occur  at  CEningen  and  in  other  Upper  Miocene  localities,  the  flowers 
of  some  of  them,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  being  preserved,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  very  common  fossil  S.  sapitlifera,  fig.  190.  a. 


!cr,Pl.ao.a(.I.   Slia|dt 
,  ana  of  tlia  iH  pMali  wantlnt  u  d.    Upfiar  MloeaD*.  (EnlnHB. 
Haar,  Pl.)a.l|.».i  uLdu.    Uppar  UUcaDe,  (£iua|aa, 

I  Plants  referable  to  no  less  than  five  genera  of  the  order  Proteacess 
!  have  been  obtained  partly  from  (Eningen  and  partly  from  the  lacus- 
I  trineformationof  thesameageatLoclein  the  Jura.  These  five  genera 
,1  all  of  them,  except  the  last,  now  living  in  Australia,  are  the  following : 
j  Banina^  Grevillea,  Hakea,  Pertoonia,  and  Dryandroi^ss,  Of  Hakea 
both  the  seed-vessel  and  the  seeds  have  been  obtained,  so  that  they 
can  be  compared  with  the  recent ;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  fossil 
fruit  are  similar  in  size,  the  difierence  in  d  and  b,  fig.  191.,  arising 
from  the  different  scale  of  reduction  (see  description  of  figure). 


u/icru.    Upp«  Kiocaoa,  (£iilDgaa ;  ulled  EmMtirimm  bj 

CMad  Drums.    Nitunliiu. 
xp^titt,  Uakea  taiigma,  K-  BroKD.    |(Uain. 


More  will  be  said  of  the  Proteacete  when  I  treat  of  tiie  plants  of 
the  Lower  Miocene  period,  at  which  era  that  family  was  &till  more 
proTalent  in  Europe.    lu  the  same  beds  wt  Locle  witti  the  Pio\Ka).:«tt 
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there  occurs  a  fan  palm  of  the  American  type  Sabal,  a  genus  which 
ranges  throughout  the  low  country  near  the  sea  from  the  Carolinas 
to  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

Among  the  Coniferae  of  Upper  Miocene  age  is  found  a  deciduous 
Fig.  192.  cypress  nearly  allied  to  the  Taxodium  distichum 

of  N.America,  and  a  Glyptostrobusy  fig.  192.,  very 
like  the  Japanese  G.  heterophylluSy  now  common 
in  our  shrubberies. 

It  was  stated  that  in  the  upper  quarry  at 
CEningen  the  remains  of  the  Mastodon  anaus' 
tidens  occur.  The  association  of  so  characteristic 
a  falunian  fossil  with  the  flora  above  described 
is  important^  as  helping  to  settle  the  true  Upper 
Giyptostroimieuropatu,  Mioccue  date  of  thcse  beds.  M.  Ziegler  showed 
wferPi^'iS^ fiVi*!**  Up;>er  ^^  in  the  museum  at  Winterthur  in  Switzerland, 
Miocene,  QSiiingen.  jn  1857,  two  fine  Specimens  of  the  skulls  and  jaws 
of  the  same  species,  one  young  and  the  other  adult,  determined  bj 
Dr.  Falconer,  which  had  been  found  at  Yeltheim  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, in  strata  belonging,  like  the  CEningen  beds,  to  the  upper  fresh- 
water molasse.  This  formation  is  there  seen  to  overlie  the  marine 
falunian  beds  of  Rorbas.  In  that  same  molasse  the  Podogonium 
Knorrii,  above  described,  and  Populus  latior,  with  other  charac- 
teristic GSningen  plants  have  been  met  with. 

Before  the  appearance  of  Heer*s  work  on  the  Miocene  Flora  of 
Switzerland,  Unger  and  Goppert  had  already  pointed  out  the  large 
proportion  of  living  North  American  genera  which  distinguished 
the  vegetation  of  the  Miocene  period  in  Central  Europe.  Next  in 
number,  says  Heer,  to  these  American  forms  at  CEningen  the  Eu- 
ropean genera  preponderate,  the  Asiatic  ranking  in  the  third,  the 
African  in  the  fourth,  and  the  Australian  in  the  fifth  degree.  The 
American  forms  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  Italian  Pliocene 
flora,  and  the  whole  vegetation  indicates  a  warmer  climate,  though 
not  so  high  a  temperature,  as  that  of  the  older  or  Lower  Miocene 
period. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  insects  are  for  the  most  part  in 
perfect  harmony  with  those  derived  from  the  plants,  but  they  have 
a  somewhat  less  tropical  and  less  American  aspect,  the  South 
European  types  being  more  numerous.  On  the  whole,  the  insect 
fauna  is  richer  than  that  now  inhabiting  any  part  of  Europe.  No 
less  than  844  species  are  reckoned  by  Heer  from  the  CEningen  beds 
alone,  the  number  of  specimens  which  he  has  examined  being  5080. 
The  entire  list  of  Swiss  species  from  the  Upper  and  Lower  Miocene 
together  amount  to  1322.  Almost  all  the  living  families  of  Coleop- 
tera  are  represented,  but,  as  we  might  have  anticipated  from  the 
preponderance  of  arborescent  and  ligneous  plants,  the  wood-eating 
beetles  play  the  most  conspicuous  part,  the  Buprestidse  and  other 
long-horned  beetles  being  particularly  abundant.  There  are  also 
no  less  than  thirty  species  of  those  beetles,  of  which  the  larvae  feed  on 
the  dung  of  mammalia,  implying,  says  Heer,  the  existence  of  a  great 
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many  more  raintnants  in  the  days  of  the  (Eningen  Lalce  than  the 
single  one  of  that  claw  known  to  ns,  namely,  the  Palaotneryx  emi- 
nent of  Meyer.  There  were  ateo  species  of  the  carrion-feeding 
SUpkas  also  twenty-fonr  species  of  water-beetles  of  the  genera 
Dytitetu,  Hydrophilut,  8ic. 

The  patterns  and  some  remains  of  the  colours  both  of  Coleoptera 
and  Bemiplera  are  preserved  at  (Eningen,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
annexed  figure  of  Harpaetor,  in  which  the  antennn,  one  of  the  eyea, 
and  the  legs  and  wings  are  retuned. 
The  characters,  indeed,  of  many  of  ^'''  '^' 

the  insects  are  so  well  defined  as  to 
incline  us  to  believe  that  if  this  class 
of  the  invertebrata  were  not  so  rare 
and  local,  they  might  be  more  useful 
than  even  the  plants  and  shells  in 
settling  chronological  points  in  geo- 
logy.* 

Few  of  the  genera  of  insects  are 
extinct,  but  many  of  them  imply  a 
geographical  distribution  widely  dif- 
fei-ent  from  that  now  obtuning  in  the 
same  part  of  the  world.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  this  Swiss  fauna,  there 
were  many  white  ants  or  Termites, 
and  dragon-fiies  of  a  South  African 
type  c^led  Agrion,  besides  several 
Indian  and  American  forms  referable  ' 

To  account  for  the  perfect  state  of  the  specimens,  Heer  supposes 
that  the  insects  which  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  may  have 
been  killed  by  mephitic  gases  which  rose  from  the  lake,  aud  which 
were  connected  with  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  which  some  of  the 
products  are  seen  at  Uochgau,  and  which  are  believed  by  Swiss 
geologists  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Upper  Miocene  period. 

Middle  or  Marine  MoloMe  {Upper  Miocette)  of  Switzerland. — It 
lat  the  Miocene  formation  of  Switzerland  con- 


was  before  stated  t 
sisted  of,  1st.,  the  upper  freshwater  molasse,  comprising  the  lacustrine 
marls  of  CEningen ;  2dly,  the  msrine  molasse,  corresponding  in  age  to 
the  faluns  of  Touraine ;  and  3dly,  the  lower  freshwater  molasse. 
Some  of  the  beds  of  the  marine  or  middle  series  reach  a  height  of 
2470  feet  above  the  sea.  A  large  number  of  the  shells  are  common 
to  the  falunsof  Touraine,  the  Vienna  basin,  and  other  Upper  Miocene 
localities.  The  terrestrial  plants  play  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
foBsiliferouB  beds,  yet  more  than  90  of  them  are  enumerated  by  Heer 
as  belonging  to  this  faluniaa  division,  and  of  these  more  than  half 


Upptr  Nlo- 


*  See  Heer'a  beautiful  Bgnres  and  At-  Verhandelingen  van  der  RolUndsche 
(criptiDnsrif  CEniDgenbeeilei,  &c.,  in  the  Ma&uchappij  der  Wetenicb,  &c.  Ueor- 
r..._.._  ™, ■___      jjstnrkandige    lem,  1863. 
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are  common  to  Hubjacent  Lower  Miocene  beds,  while  a  proportion  of 
about  45  in  a  hundred  are  commOD  to  the  overlying  CEningen  flora. 
Twenty-six  of  the  92  species  are  peculiar. 

Lower  MnlaxEK  <  T.ota*r  Mweejte)  of  Svrilzerland. — Neit  in  de- 
scending order  comes  the  Lower  Molasse,  almost  entirely  of  fresh- 
water origin,  of  which  the  Upper  division  contains  211  species  of 
plants  and  the  Lower  no  less  than  336  species.  The  first  of  these 
two  is  called  in  Heer's  work  the  "Mayencien,"  it  being  supposed  to 
agree  in  age  with  the  strata  of  the  Mayence  basin  already  described, 
while  the  lower  division  is  called  the  "  Aquitanien,"  as  corresponding 
with  some  of  the  older  Miocene  beds  of  the  South  of  France.  But 
the  fossil  shells  by  which  these  comparisons  have  been  made  appear 
to  me  to  be  at  present  too  few  in  number  to  enable  ug  to  place  much 
reliance  on  such  identifications.  The  superposition,  however,  of  the 
Molasse  called  "  Mayencien  "  to  the  lower  beds  called  "  Aquitanien," 
which  last  are  well  seen  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is 
perfectly  clear. 

To  the  upper  group  belong  the  sandy  marls  of  Eriz,  in  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  in  which  there  are  68  species  of  plants,  half  of  them  common 

Ito  the  (Eningen  strata.  Among  the  North  American  forma  in  this 
locality  the  Jylin  tree  may  be  mentioned,  a  species  very  closely  allied 
to  the  Liriodendron  tutipifera,  L. 


The  most  abundant  of  the  associated  plants  are  two  species  of 
cinnamon,  one  of  them  already  mentioned  as  frequent  at  CEningen, 
C.  polymorphum,  fig.  188.  Next  to  these  in  number  come  species  of 
the  dogwood,  or  Comvt,  of  the  hornbeam,  Carpinug,  and  of  the  buck* 
(horn,  Rhamntu.  Among  the  fir-tribe  or  coniferte  is  a  Taxodium 
nearly  allied  to  the  deciduous  cypress,  T,  dutiehum,  of  N.  America. 
Professor  GSppert  considers  it  the  same,  but  Unger  and  Heer  have 
pointed  out  diflerences,  showing  that  it  is  at  least  a  marked  va- 
riety. Among  the  ferns  is  found  a  Woodwardia  (see  fig.  195.),  so 
like  the  living  fV.  radieam,  that  in  spite  of  the  large  size  and 
some  slight  differences  in  the  shape  of  the  leaf  (a  part  so  often 
variableiaferns),  it  may,  says  Heer,  be  aqueaiioD  with  some  botanists 
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whether  the  foasil  does  not  agree  specifically  with  the  recent  plant. 

Yet  this  fern  ranges  still  lower,  being  also  found  at  Monod,  a  locality 

to  which  I  shall  presently  allude. 

Before  quitting  the  plants  of  this  lower  divieiou  of  the  molasse,  I 

may  mention  tliat  a  f^n  pajm,  Qhn^trrops  Helvetica,  ffig.  196.), jaj-. 

curs  at  Utznach.  in  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall,  in  Lower  Miocene  strata 
I  somewhat  higher  m  the  series  than  those  of  Eritz.  This  geniu  is 
\  now  bouth  European,  Asiatic,  and  American. 


The  inferior  subdivision  of  the  Lower  Molasse,  called  Aqnitanian 
in  Beer's  work,  is  best  seen  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Lake  ot' 
Geneva.  The  beds  consist  of  sandaUine  and  conglomerate,  and 
are  nearly  2000  feet  thick.  The  conglomerates  are  often  very  un- 
equal in  thickness,  in  closely  at^oining  districts,  OS  might  be  expected, 
since  in  a  littoral  formation  accumulations  of  pebbles  would  swell  out 
in  certain  places  where  rivers  entered  the  sea,  and  would  thin  out  to 
comparatively  small  dimensions  where  no  streams  or  only  small  ones 
came  down  to  the  coast.  These  old  shingle-bede  attain  in  tlie  Rigi, 
and  in  the  mountain  called  Speer,  near  Lucerne,  a  thickness  of  5000 
and  7000  feet. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  Lower  Molaase  is  freshwater,  yet  some  of 
the  lowest  beds  contain  a  mixture  of  marine  and  fluviatile  shells,  the 
Cerilhium  marffaritaceumj  awell-lcnown  Lower  Miocene  fossil,  being 
one  of  the  marine  species.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  some  of 
these  Lower  Miocene  strata  reach  an  elevation  of  6000  or  even  7000 
f^et  above  the  .<ea,  the  deposition  of  the  whole  series  muat  have  begun 
at  or  below  that  level.  For  ages,  in  spite  of  a  gradual  sinking  of  the 
coast  and  adjacent  sea-bottom,  the  rivers  continued  to  cover  the 
sinking  area  with  their  deltas  ;  but  finally,  the  subsidence  being  in 
excess,  the  sea  of  the  Middle  Molasse  gained  upon  the  land,  and 
marine  beds  were  thrown  down  over  the  deniie  mass  of  freshwater 
and  brnckish- water  deposit,  called  the  Lower  Molasse,  which  had 
previously  accumulated. 

The  great  change  of  level  above  alluded  to  must  be  borne  in  mind 
if  we  would  account  fora  phenomenon  by  which  geologists  have  been 
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much  puzzled ;  namely,  the  fact  that  in  the  ''nagelflue,"  as  the  conglo- 
merates are  called  hj  the  Swiss,  pebbles  of  gneiss,  granite,  and  por- 
phyry are  common,  and  yet  no  such  rocks  now  enter  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Alps.  Along  the  original  coast-line,  when  the  pebble- 
beds  of  the  Lower  Miocene  were  forming,  there  may  have  been  hills 
of  granite  and  gneiss  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high,  but  when  the 
subsidence  had  continued  for  a  long  series  of  years,  these  would  all 
be  gradually  submerged  and  covered  over  by  fluviatile  sediment ; 
for  the  effect  of  a  general  depression  going  on  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  accumulation  of  sediment  is  to  cause  the  shore-line  to  retreat 
inland,  the  sea  occupying  successively  old  zones  of  coast.  In  the 
present  period  we  see  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Alps  in  Italy,  hills 
of  gneiss  and  porphyry  of  moderate  height,  although  rocks  of  this 
class  form  at  present  no  part  of  the  chain  itself,  and  these  crystalline 
formations  might  be  submerged  and  buried  under  deltas  derived  from 
the  detritus  of  the  higher  Alps,  if  the  level  of  the  whole  region  were 
to  be  lowered  by  another  great  downward  movement. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  Swiss  Lower 
Miocene,  called  Aquitanian  by  Heer,  may  best  be  studied  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  between  Lausanne  and 
Yevay,  where  the  contiguous  villages  of  Monod  and  Rivaz  are 
Bituated.  The  strata  there,  which  I  have  myself  examined,  consist 
of  alternations  of  conglomerate  sandstone  and  finely  laminated  marls 
with  fossil  plants.  A  small  stream  falls  in  a  succession  of  cascades 
over  the  harder  beds  of  puddingstone,  which  resist,  while  the  sand- 
stone and  plant-bearing  shales  and  marls  give  way.  From  the  latter 
no  less  than  193  species  of  plants  have  been  obtained  by  the  exertions 
of  MM.  Heer  and  Gaudin,  and  they  are  considered  to  afford  a  true 
type  of  the  vegetation  of  the  inferior  subdivision  of  the  Lower 
Miocene  formations  of  Switzerland — a  vegetation  departing  farther 
in  its  character  from  that  now  flourishing  in  Europe  than  any  of  the 
higher  members  of  the  series  before  alluded  to,  and  yet  displaying 
so  much  affinity  to  the  flora  of  CEningen  as  to  make  it  natural  for 
the  botanist  to  refer  the  whole  to  one  and  the  same  Miocene  period. 
There  are,  indeed,  no  less  than  81  species  of  these  Older  Miocene 
plants  which  pass  up  into  the  flora  of  (Eningen,  and  in  this  number, 
says  Heer,  are  many  of  those  which,  by  an  abundance  of  individuals 
and  by  their  arborescence,  must  have  constituted  a  leading  feature 
in  the  forests  of  that  era. 

Nearly  all  the  plants  at  Monod  are  contained  in  three  layers  of 
marl  separated  by  two  of  soft  sandstone.  The  thickness  of  the  marls 
is  ten  feet,  and  vegetable  matter  predominates  so  much  in  some  layers 
as  to  form  an  imperfect  lignite.  One  bed  is  filled  with  large  leaves 
of  a  species  of  fig  {Ficus  populina),  and  of  a  hornbeam  ( Carpinus 
grandis),  the  strength  of  the  wind  having  probably  been  great  when 
they  were  blown  into  the  lake  ;  whereas  another  contiguous  layer 
contains  almost  exclusively  smaller  leaves,  indicating,  apparently,  a 

^  diminished  strength  in  the  wind.    Some  of  the  upper  beds  at  Monod 
MhQpnd  in  leaves  of  ProteacesB,  Cyperaceas,  and  ferns,  while  in  some 

of  the  lower  ones  Sequoia^  Cy^namomum^  and  S^arganium  are  * 
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coannoit.  In  one  bed  of  landstoDe  the  trunk  of  A  large  palm  trea 
was  found  ud accompanied  by  other  fossils,  and  near  Yevay,  in  the 
same  series  of  Lower  Miocene  strata,  the  leaves  of  a  palm  of  the 
genns  Sabatvare  obtained  (see  flg.  197.  p.  257.). 

Among  other  genera  of  the  same  class  is  a  Flaliellaria  occurring 
near  Lausanne,  and  a  magnificent  Phmnicitet  allied  to  the  date 
palm.  When  these  plants  flourished  the  climate  must  have  been 
much  hotter  than  now.  The  Alps  were  no  doubt  lower,  and  the 
palms  now  found  fossil  in  strata  elevated  2000  feet  above  the  sea 
grew  nearly  at  the  sea-level,  aa  is  demonstrated  by  the  brackish- 
water  character  of  some  of  the  beds  into  which  theywere  carried  hj 
winds  or  rivers  from  the  adjoining  coast. 

In  the  same  plant-bearing  deposits  of  the  Lower  Molasse  in 
Switeerland  have  been  found  no  less  than  20  species  of  ProteacoK, 
an  order  already  spoken  of  as  being  well  represented  in  the  (Eningen 
beds,  though  by  no  meaos  so  plentifully  as  in  these  Lower  Mioceno 
strata,  and  which  were  still  more  strikingly  predominant  in  the  ante- 
cedent Eocene  and  in  the  still  more  ancient  Cretaceous  formations. 


One  of  the  above  plants,  Dryandra  Sckrankii,  comes  very  near  to 
D.formota,  R.  Brown,  a  living  New  Holland  species,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Heer  as  "  homologous,"  but  the  leaf  only  of  the  fossil  is 
known.  This  is  one  of  the  species  which  characterizes  all  stages  of 
the  Lower  Miocene,  and  te  not  found  in  the  Upper.  It  also  occurs 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  the  Island  of  Mull,  in  the 
Hebrides,  and  in  the  lignite  of  Bovey  Tracey,  in  Devonshire. 

I      The  Proteas  and  other  plants  of  this  family  now  flourish  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  while  the  Banksias,  and  a  set  of  genera  distinct 
foun  those  of  Africa,  grow  most  luxuriantly  in  the  muftuscu  «&& 
■  as 
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temper&te  parts  of  AnBtralia.  They  were  probably  inhabitants,  says 
Reer,  of  dry  billy  ground,  and  the  stiff  leathery  character  of  their 
leaves  must bave  been  favonrable  to  tbeir  preservation,  tJIowing  tbem 
to  float  on  a  river  for  great  distances  without  being  injured  and  then 
to  sink,  wben  water-logged,  to  tbe  bottom.  It  has  been  objected  by 
some  botanists  that  the  fruit  of  tbe  Proteaces:  is  of  so  tougb  and  en- 
dnring  a  texture  that  it  ought  to  have  been  more  commonly  met 
with,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  a  single  example  lilie  that  of  the 
Sakeasaliffwa  before  mentioned  (fig.  191.  p.  253.)  ;  but  the  season  of 
fructification  in  these  plants  may  not  have  coincided  with  that  of  the 
most  active  sedimentary  deposition,  and  there  may  be  other  reaaons 
for  the  absence  of  the  fruit  of  which  ire  are  at  present  ignorant. 
Some  mistakes  have  certainly  been  made,  and  Count  Ssporta  has 
shown  that  one  plant  formerly  referred  to  Dryandroidet,  and  of 
which  be  discovered  tbe  fruit,  really  belongs  to  the  bog-myrtle, 
or  Bweet-gnle  tribe  {^Myricd).  But  there  is  no  reason  to  question 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  determination  of  tbe  fossil  Froteaceie. 
Those  of  the  cretaceous  marls  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle  were  formerly 
disputed,  but  fortunately  the  leaves  in  that  case,  notwithstanding 
their  antiquity,  are  so  much  better  preserved  than  any  known 
Miocene  plants,  that  tbeir  epidermis  can  be  examined  microscopi- 
cally. A  leaf  from  Aix  whicli.  from  its  form  and  nervation,  had  l>een 
referred  to  the  genus  Grevitlea,  was  found,  when  submitted  to  this 
test,  to  have  regular  and  polygonal  cellules  resembling  in  sbape  and 
thickness  those  of  the  living  G. 
n«  »i-  oUoidet  of  Australia. 

Tbe  eight  or  nine  species  of  fig 
^  .  (^Fieui),  whicfa  are  met  with  at  Mo- 

j^^  nod  and  Rival,  have  their  nearest 

^P    ^^&?^^  7  living  analogues  in  the  hotter  parts 

.     T        T^Jf  ^^  of    India,    AMca,     and    America. 

Among  the  Conifene  the  Sequoia 
here  figured  is  common  at  kivuz, 
and  is  one  of  tlie  most  universal 
plants  in  the  Lowest  Miocene  of 
Switzerland,  while  it  also  character- 
lies  the  Miocene  Brown  Coals  of 
Sfs-i-  L«nti^0rju.  Ad.  Br.  1  nigral  Germany  and  certain  beds  of  tbe 
C<"'"u;"r'.';S'"iS.°.VS^,!;;^d  ^"l  d-Amo.  which  I  have  called 
Lo.«Pii«.™B,  Vrfd-Amo.  Older  Pliocene,  p.  195. 

i.jaiuigcau.  I*  '9  *"  interesting  fact  that  this 

tree  should  also  have  been  disco- 
vered in  the  surturbrand  or  lignite  of  Iceland,  and  by  Dr.  Walker  in 
Disco  Island,  in  Greenland,  in  lat.  70°  N.  It  comes  so  near  to  the  liv- 
ing S.  tempervirens  (  Taxodium)  of  California,  that  some  botanists  en- 
tertain doubts  whether  they  may  not  be  varieties  of  the  xnme species 
As  a  fossil,  its  geographical  range  extends  from  Greenland,  lat.  70°  N. 
to  Sinigagiia  in  Italy,  lat  44°  N.,  and  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
t/on i)rom  the  Hebrides  (Isle  of  Mull)  to  tbe  Steppe  of  tbe  Kirgbis. 
Sir  John  Bichardsoii  found  this  same  foaaW  Ix^e  on  ^tie  Mockensie 
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River,  two  miles  north  of  its  junction  with  Bear  Eiver,  Ut.  65°  N,, 
or  in  about  the  same  parallel  as  the  north  of  Iceland. 

I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Heer  for  the  annexed  figure  of  thia  North 
American  specimeu  taken  from  the  original. 


t:^."- 


Among  the  ferns  met  with  in  profasion  at  Monod  is  the  Laitraa 
ttiriacoy  Unger,  which  has  a  wide  range  in  the  Miocene  period  from 
Htrata  of  the  age  of  CEningen  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  Swiss 
molaeae. 


lu  some  specimeua,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure  the  fructifica- 
tisn  is  distinctly  seen. 

In  the  Upper  Miocene  flora  of  CEningen  already  described  the 
number  of  forest  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs  is  very  great.  Their 
predominance,  however,  in  the  period  of  the  Lower  Miocene  was  sttU 
more  marked,  and  is  characteristic  of  subtropical  coaatdea.  '¥ko\)»i% 
than  two-tbirds  of  all  the  ligneous  plants  wer«  evergieena. 
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Among  other  features  which  cause  this  flora  to  resemble  that  of 
North  America  is  the  great  abnudance  of  trees  of  the  order  Ameata- 
cea,  such  as  the  oak,  poplar,  alder,  birch,  willow,  hornbeam,  plane,  &e. 
The  papilionaceous  plants,  of  which  there  are  twentf-four  genera, 
are  the  most  abundantly  represented  of  all  families,  both  in  die 
liower  and  Upper  Miocene.  But  the  laurels,  of  which  there  are  only 
five  genera,  have  contributed  most  leaves  to  the  Miocene  strata. 
Among  these  several  species  of  Cinnamomum,  as  before  mentioned, 
are  very  conspicuous. 

Besides  C.  pclj/morphum,  before  figured,  p.  252.,  another  Bpecies 
also  ranges  from   the   Lower  to  the 
Fi(.  iDi  Upper  Molasse  of  Switeerlaod,  and  is 

very  characteristic  of  different  deposits 
of  Brown  Coal  in  Germany.  It  has 
been  called  Cinnajnomum  Routndtt- 
Uri  by  Heer  (see  fig.  204.). 

This  plant  is  nearly  allied  to  a  living 
North  Indian  species,  C.  eucalyploidts. 
The  leaves,  as  before  mentioned,  are 
easily  recognized  aa  having  two  side 
veins,  which  run  up  uninterruptedly 
to  their  point. 

The  lowest  of  the  Swiss  Miocene 
beds,  the  sandstone  of  Raltigen,  on 
the  Lake  of  Thun,  in  which  S2  plants 
have  been  found,  contains  no  less  than 
6  species  in  common  with  <Eningen — a 
proportion  of  18  in  a  hundred.  Among 
them  we  find  Taxodium,  closely  allied 
to  the  deciduous  cypress  of  the  Mis- 
n.Divk.  BiBsippi,  also  a  pine,  an  arundo,  and 
■i«iM  B«a".o«ift«..  Un«w  Upper  one  ofthoProteaces,  iJrvantfroiifM /w- 
Gtrannr-  ntlum. 


Alleged  difference  in  die  degree  of  affinity  of  the  Upper  Miocene 
plants  and  thells  to  the  living  creation. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  foseil  Flora  and  Fauna  of 
Switzerland,  I  may  say  a  few  words  on  the  embarrassment  which 
some  geologists  have  felt  in  consequence  of  the  alleged  anomaly  of 
the  results  derived  from  the  study  of  the  fossil  shells  as  compared  to 
the  fossil  plants  and  insects.  Of  the  shells  of  the  marine  Molasse 
which  underlies  the  freshwater  deposit  of  (Eningen,  a  fourth  or 
more  than  a  fourth  have  been  declared  by  able  conchologiste  to  be 
of  species  still  existing,  whereas  all  the  plants  and  insects  have 
been  said  to  differ  from  living  ones.  On  looking  more  closely  into 
the  evidence,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  this  supposed  inconsistency 
disappears. 

I^fesBor  fleer,  it  is  true,  doei  not  identify  any  Miocene  pUnta 
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with  livitig  Bpecies,  but  he  has  ennmerated  72  species  which  he 
terms  "homologous,"  40  of  them  known  by  their  fruits  as  well  u 
their  leaves ;  and  although  he  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  traos- 
iDulation,  he  admits  that  these  homologous  species  are  so  closely 
allied  to  the  nearest  forms  now  living,  that  the  latter  may  be  their 
lineal  descendants.  He  canuot,  he  says,  decide  "  whether  the  Taria- 
tion  has  been  brought  about  by  some  influence  which  has  been 
exerted  continuously  for  ages,  or  whether  at  some  given  moment  of 
past  time  the  old  types  were  struck  with  a  new  image," 

Now  the  degree  of  relationship  here  implied  would  be  at  once 
accepted  by  most  naturalists  as  constituting  specific  identity.  Let 
ns  suppose  that  the  sessile  variety  of  the  common  oak,  Qaereiu 
Tobur,  had  been  only  known  to  ns  as  a  fossil  from  (Eningen  and  not 
as  a  living  form,  and  that  the  other  living  variety,  in  which  the 
flower  and  acorns  are  supported  on  a  stalk,  was  the  only  form  now 
existing:  The  first  of  these  would,  according  to  the  method  adopted 
in  Professor  Herr's  work,  rank  as  an  extinct  Miocene  species ; 
whereas  the  two  forms  now  co-existing  in  European  forests  are 
generally  regarded  by  botanists  as  mere  varieties.  That  sueh  a 
distinction  would  have  been  made  by  Heer  we  are  entitled  to  infer 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  the  fossil  specimens  of 
a  plant  called  by  him  Planera  Uhgeri.  To  the  leaves  and  fruit  of 
this  tree,  which  is  allied  to  the  elm,  linger  had  previously  given  the 
name  of  P.  JUe/iardi,  identifying  it  with  a  tree  now  living  in  the 


Flamtra  SldtarM.  Uafw.    P.  Vttrrl.  Hur. 

UpptrMiocMM.    (HaH,  PJ.  80..  Flora  Tert.HslT«lB.) 

■,  ibnochlrom  (EDloEeD.  6.  [nill  mifDlSHl.  ;.  leaf.  <EiilDg«. 

Cnncasns  and  Crete  ;  bnt  Heer  had  pointed  oat  that  in  the  fossil 
the  size  of  the  fruit  was  larger.  When,  however,  in  1861,  the  Swiss 
Professor  visited  with  me  the  rich  herbarium  of  Kew,  Dr.  Hooker 
showed  us  a  living  variety  of  P.  Riehardi  in  which  the  fruit  waa 
fully  as  big  as  in  that  of  (Eningen,  so  that  this  last  must  retain 
Unger's  name,  and  this  example,  if  there  were  ng  other,  m\%Vv^ 
suffice  to  warn  as,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  out  YiiO'w\c&^« 
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not  to  indulge  in  too  positive  m  belief  tliat  all  the  Miocene  species 
bftve  become  extinct. 

Out  of  the  72  homologoas  species  &boTe  mentioned,  67  are 
pbsnogamouB  and  onl^  5  cr^ptogamona  ;  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  among  the  49  Miocene  Cryptogamia  described 
is  Heer's  Flora  Tertiaria,  a  much  greater  number,  perhaps  more 
than  half)  might  not  with  propriety  have  received  (provision- 
ally at  least)  the  names  of  living  plants.  Heer  admits  that 
the  majority  come  very  near  to  ex- 
Fif.  MS.  isting    species,    and    we   know  well 

how  wide  is  the  geogrnphical  range  of 
the  ferns,  and  still  more  of  flowerlesB 
plants  of  lower  grades,  sach  ae  mosses, 
licbens,  and  fungi,  many  species  of 
which  are  cosmopolitan,  and  therefore 
fitted,  by  their  adaptability  to  vary- 
ing  conditions,  for  a  long  duration  in 
time. 

On   the  leaves  of  a  fossil  maple, 
Acer  trihbatum,  already  mentioned, 
fig,  183.  p.  251-,  a  small  body  is  fre- 
quently seen    resembling  the   living 
fungus    which     grows     on     maple?, 
called  fay  Fries  Rhytuma  acerimtm. 
It  is  tuberculated  and  crenulsted  (see 
the  magnified  figure,  b).     The  fossil 
^  has  made  so  deep  an  indentation  on 
*  the  incumbent  and  subjacent  layer  of 
«.  m.(BiBed.i»oiu>eiuDtai.  mgrl  OS   to  lead  Professor   Heer   to 

(H«r,Pi.i.».fl^^^TO^i)pp.r«i™e.  j^f^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^   Bomewhat  thicker 
than  the  living  form.     InBt«ad,  there, 
fore,  of  treating  it  as  a  variety,  he  has  called  it  R.induratum,  under 
which  title  it  helps  to  swell  the  list  of  extinct  Miocene  species. 

In  like  manner  there  is  a  minute  Tungus,  called  by  Heer  Spka- 
ria  eeuthocarpoida,  which  spots  the  leaves  of  Populut  ovalii  at 
OSningen,  very  closely  resembling  the  living  Spharia  ceuthoearpa 
of  Fries.  Some  botanists  would  think  it  very  hazardous  to 
assign  even  generic  names  to  sach  objects,  and  still  more  rash 
to  decide  that  the  fossil  differed  specifically  from  its  living  ana- 
logue. 

Another  of  these  fungi  forming  black  spots  on  the  fossil  leaves  of 
a  poplar  is  proved  in  like  manner  to  have  been  a  real  substance,  and 
not  simply  the  effect  of  discolouration,  for  it  has  left  indentations 
both  on  the  under  and  overlying  layers  of  marl.  To  decide  that  it 
is  not  a  living  species  would  require  far  ampler  data.  Some  botanists 
are  even  uncertain  whether  as  much  can  be  said  of  the  Popiihu 
iaiior  itself  of  (Eningen,  on  which  the  fungus  grew,  and  of  which 
seven  varieties  are  described  by  Heer,  some  of  them  coming  very 
uaw  to  the  J'opuliu  monUifera  of  North  America. 
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Similar  comments  might  be  made  on  the  long  list  of  homologous 
insects  given  by  Heer  from  the  Miocene  strata  of  Switzerland. 
Their  specific  distinctness  from  their  nearest  representatives  now 
living  might  appear  to  the  zoologist  in  a  very  different  light,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  may  approach  their  study.  If 
he  is  reflecting  on  the  fact  that  all  the  Upper  Miocene  mammalia  and 
a  great  majority  of  the  testacea  are  extinct,  and  is  then  endeavouring 
to  decide  whether  a  fossil  and  a  recent  form,  between  which  there  is 
a  close  affinity,  should  be  regarded  as  varieties  or  distinct  species,  it 
may  seem  the  safest  course  to  incline  to  the  latter  alternative ;  yet, 
by  giving  a  new  name  to  the  fossil  in  doubtful  cases,  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility is  incurred,  as  the  naturalist  thereby  commits  himself  to 
an  absolute  negation  of  specific  identity  between  such  Miocene  and 
living  insects  and  plants.  If  it  be  right  to  exercise  extreme  caution 
in  identifying,  it  is  equally  important  not  to  separate  individuals 
which  may  really  belong  to  the  same  species.  In  spite  of  the  sound- 
ness and  general  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Professor 
Heer  after  such  great  and  conscientious  labours,  there  appears  to  me 
an  inconsistency  in  one  of  his  results,  which  may  have  been  owing  to 
an  unwillingness  to  identify  Upper  Miocene  and  living  plants. 
When  we  consult  his  tabular  list  of  the  fossil  plants  of  Switzerland 
vre  find  that  a  great  number  of  species  pass  from  the  Aquitanian 
Flora  to  that  of  CEningen,  which  are  as  distant  from  each  other  in  , 
age  as  are  the  Fontainebleau  sands  from  the  Faluns  of  the  Loire. 
But  scarcely  one  plant  is  admitted  to  have  survived  the  shorter 
interval  of  time  which  separated  the  fiora  of  CBningen  from 
our  own  epoch.  I  say  shorter  interval,  because,  as  we  have  seen, 
p.  215.,  all  the  shells  of  the  Fontainebleau  sands  differ  from  those 
of  the  Faluns,  whereas  a  fifth  part,  and  in  some  cases  a  third,  of  the 
shells  of  falunian  deposits  are  still  living.  If,  therefore,  the  differ- 
,  ential  characters  of  the  plants  had  been  measured  in  the  same  scale, 
and  without  any  bias,  it  appears  to  me  that  since  many  of  them  pass 
from  a  lower  to  one  of  the  uppermost  members  of  the  Miocene  group, 
so  a  still  greater  number  should  have  been  recognized  as  being  com- 
mon to  the  uppermost  Miocene  period  and  the  living  creation. 

Theoty  of  a  Miocene  Atlantis. — The  Swiss  plants  of  the  Miocene 
period  have  been  obtained  from  a  country  not  exceeding  one-fifth 
of  Switzerland  in  area,  yet  the  abundance  of  species  in  certain 
genera  and  families  best  adapted  for  preservation  in  a  fossil  state  is 
so  great  as  to  demonstrate  that  the  Miocene  was  richer  than  the 
modern  fiora,  rich  and  varied  as  the  latter  is  well  known  to  be.  The 
researches  already  made  imply,  according  to  Heer,  that  in  the  phaeno- 
gamous  class  alone  there  must  have  been  3000  Miocene  species,  and, 
making  due  allowance  and  deductions  on  account  of  those  which  are 
limited  to  certain  subordinate  members  of  the  Miocene  group,  and 
which  may  not  all  have  existed  at  once,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  no  equal  area  in  the  South  of  Europe  (in  Lombardy,  for 
example,  or  Sicily)  is  there  now  so  luxuriant  and  diversified  a  vege- 
tation.  It  exceeded  in  variety  the  Southern  States  ot  Xmm<i^  ^\xO[^ 
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as  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  rivalled  that  of  tropical  countries, 
such  as  Jamaica  and  Bahia. 

The  majority  of  the  fossil  forms  are  allied  to  living  species  or 
genera,  but  there  are  certain  extinct  types,  specific  and  generic, 
which  have  a  wide  range  through  successive  tiers  of  strata  from  the 
lowest  Molasse  up  to  those  of  CBningen,  and  there  is  a  certain  unity 
of  character  stamped  on  the  whole  Miocene  flora  in  spite  of  the 
contrast  between  that  of  the  uppermost  and  lowest  formations.  The 
proofs  of  a  warmer  climate,  and  the  preponderance  of  trees  and 
shrubs  over  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  excess  of  evergreen  over 
deciduous  species,  are  characters  common  to  the  whole  flora,  but 
which  are  intensifled  as  we  descend  to  the  inferior  deposits.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  comparative  number  of  American  forms,  though 
always  conspicuous,  is  somewhat  lessened  in  the  lowest  beds.  The 
living  American  types,  says  Heer,  are  the  most  prominent ;  those  of 
Europe  are  in  the  second  rank  ;  those  of  Asia  in  the  third  ;  Africa 
in  the  fourth  ;  and  New  Holland  in  the  fifth.  In  Europe  it  is  the 
Mediterranean  region  which  presents  the  greatest  number  of  analo- 
gous species.  In  America,  the  Southern  United  States,  such  as 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  Caroiinas ;  in  Asia,  Japan,  and 
the  countries  of  the  Caucasus  and  Asia  Minor  ;  in  Africa,  the  small 
islands  in  the  Atlantic,  such  as  the  Canaries  and  Madeira. 

If  we  consider  not  simply  a  mere  list  of  species  but  those  plants 
which  would  constitute  the  mass  of  the  vegetation,  the  European  part 
of  the  fossil  flora  is  thrown  still  more  in  the  background,  and  the 
foreground  is  occupied  by  America  with  its  numerous  evergreen 
oaks,  maples,  poplars,  planes,  Liquidambar,  Bobinia,  Sequoia,  Tax- 
odium,  and  temate-leaved  pines,  and  Japan  with  its  many  camphor 
trees  and  glyptostrobus,  the  Atlantic  Islands  with  their  laurels,  and 
Asia  Minor  with  its  planera  and  Populus  mutabilis.*  During  the 
Miocene  period  in  Europe,  there  was  a  singular  coexistence  of 
generic  types  of  plants  which  are  now  peculiar  to  America,  or  to 
Asia,  or  to  Africa,  or  Australia ;  in  a  word,  to  parts  of  the  globe  ex- 
tremely distant  from  each  other.  This  fusion  of  the  characters  now 
belonging  to  distinct  botanical  provinces  becomes  more  marked  as 
we  go  back  to  the  Lower  Miocene  formations,  and  will  be  found  to 
be  still  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  antecedent  Eocene  and 
Cretaceous  periods.  In  the  Lower  Miocene  formations  of  Central 
Europe  the  climate  seems  to  have  been  not  only  hotter  but  more 
uniform  and  humid,  and  this  humidity  would  favour  the  formation  of 
beds  of  lignite,  such  as  constitute  the  Brown  Coal  of  Germany. 

The  large  number  of  American  genera  in  the  Miocene  flora 
induced  Unger  to  suggest  that  the  present  basin  of  the  Atlantic 
was  occupied  by  land,  over  which  the  Miocene  plants  could  pass 
freely,  and  this  hypothesis  has  been  enlarged  and  advocated  with 
great  ability  by  Heer.  It  seems  at  the  first  glance  to  derive  much 
support  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Eastern  or  Atlantic  side  of  North 

*  Heer  and  Qandin,  p.  59. 
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America^  or  that  which  is  nearest  to  Europe,  which  presents  the 
greatest  number  of  vegetable  forms  analogous  to  the  Miocene  flora. 
But  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  following  up  a  hint  thrown  out  bj  Mr.  Ben- 
tham,  has  argued  with  great  force  that  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  plants,  instead  of  reaching  Europe  bj  the  shortest  route  over  an 
imaginary  Atlantis,  migrated  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  took  a 
course  four  times  as  long  across  America  and  the  whole  of  Asia. 

If  the  evidence  in  the  botanical  scale  were  equally  balanced  in 
favour  of  these  two  opposite  theories,  a  geologist  would  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  that  of  Dr.  Asa  Gray  as  demanding  an  incomparably 
smaller  amount  of  change  in  physical  geography  since  the  close  of 
the  Miocene  period.  It  is  true  that  since  the  beginning  of  that  era 
there  have  been  vast  alterations  in  the  level  of  the  Alps  and  con- 
tiguous regions,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  257.,  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  the  Egean  Sea,  p.  245.  And  there  was  perhaps,  as  the 
late  Edward  Forbes  contended,  an  extension  westward  of  European 
and  North  African  land  even  in  the  Pliocene  period.*  K,  instead 
of  assigning  an  almost  historical  date  to  a  continental  condition  of 
the  area  between  Africa  and  the  Southern  States  of  North  America, 
such  as  might  realise  the  story  of  the  Atlantis  spoken  of  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  Plato,  we  could  look  back  through  the  whole 
interval  which  separates  us  from  the  Eocene  or  Cretaceous  periods, 
we  might  then  indeed  freely  grant,  as  geologists,  any  amount  of 
change  that  may  be  required  in  the  position  of  land  and  sea.  AH 
that  is  wanting  is  time  for  the  gradusd  development  of  a  long  series 
of  subterranean  movements ;  that  being  conceded,  there  would  be  no 
exaggeration  in  the  lines  of  the  poet — 

^  Earthquakes  have  raised  to  heaven  the  humble  vale. 
And  gulfs  the  mountain's  mighty  mass  entombed, 
And  where  the  Atlantic  rolls  wide  continents  have  bloomed.** — Beattie, 

It  is  the  enormous  depth  and  width  of  the  Atlantic  which  makes 
us  shrink  from  the  hypothesis  of  a  migration  of  plants,  fitted  for  a 
sub-tropical  climate  in  the  Upper  Miocene  period,  from  America  to 
Europe,  by  a  direct  course  from  west  to  east.  Can  we  not  escape  from 
this  difficulty  by  adopting  the  theory  that  the  forms  of  vegjstation 
common  to  Recent  America  and  Miocene  Europe  first  extended  from 
east  to  west  across  North  America  and  passed  thence  by  Behring's 
Straits  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Kamtschatka,  and  thence  by  land, 
placed  between  the  40th  and  60th  parallels  of  latitude  where  the 
Kurile  Islands  and  Japan  are  now  situated,  and  thence  to  China, 
from  which  they  made  their  way  across  Asia  to  Europe  ? 

If  that  be  the  case,  the  breaks  in  a  once  continuous  province  of 
plants,  and  the  extinction  as  well  as  the  diminished  range  of  many 
species,  might  well  have  been  caused  by  the  mighty  revolutions  in 
physical  geography  which  we  know  to  have  occurred  in  various 
parts  of  this  area  in  Post-miocene  times. 

• 

*  See  Map,  tqL  i.  Fl.  7.    M^moin  of  Geol.  Surrey,  Sic,  \%\^« 
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Profesaor  Oliver,  after  makino^  a  careful  analysis  of  Heer's  work, 
above  cited,  on  the  "  Tertiary  Flora  of  Switzerland,"  has  given  us  an 
able  essay  on  the  bearing  of  the  valuable  store  of  facts  therein  con- 
tained on  the  two  rival  theories  above  alluded  to.*  In  the  first  place  he 
has  thought  it  safer  to  set  aside  all  the  cryptogamia,  and  to  discard  a 
certain  number  of  the  phaenogamous  plants  as  having  been  doubt- 
fully determined  by  their  leaves  alone ;  but  after  these  deductions 
there  remain  about  800  plants  referred  to  196  genera  in  the  Swiss 
Miocene  flora.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  some  of  these  deter- 
minations are  very  doubtful  in  the  absence  of  fruit  or  flowers,  but 
the  positive  data  which  remain  are  amply  sufficient  for  sound 
generalizations,  and  we  need  not  fear  that  these  will  be  materially 
shaken  by  future  discoveries.  The  reasoning  is  the  more  to  be 
relied  on  because  in  so  great  a  number  of  genera  only  twenty -one 
are  extinct,  fifteen  of  these  being  ^monocotyledonous  and  six  dico- 
tyledonous. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  an  unquestionable  analogy  between 
the  Miocene  flora  of  Central  Europe  and  the  Recent  flora  of  North 
America,  and  that  the  analogy  is  greater  than  between  the  same 
fossil  flora  and  that  now  existing  in  Europe.  But  in  the  first  place 
it  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  that  the  Swiss  Miocene  plants  are 
more  like  those  of  Japan  than  they  are  like  those  now  living  in 
Europe,  which  at  once  suggests  the  idea  that  the  American  plants 
may  have  taken  a  westerly  instead  of  an  easterly  route.  In  the 
next  place  it  is  remarked  that,  if  we  travel  from  Europe  to  the  east, 
the  farther  we  go  the  more  we  find  the  living  vegetation  putting  on 
the  characters  of  the  Old  Miocene  flora.  Thus  in  passing  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Levant,  the  Caucasus,  and  Persia,  we  meet, 
says  Professor  Oliver,  with  Chamarops,  Platanns^  Liguidambar, 
Plerocarya^  Juglans,  &c.  &c.,  then  we  trace  along  the  Himalaya  and 
through  China  other  Miocene  genera,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  forming  with  Japan  one  great  botanical  region.  In  the 
Southern  American  States  eighty-eight  of  the  Miocene  genera  are 
now  represented ;  but  Professor  Oliver  gives  a  table  to  show  that  if 
we  take  Europe,  Asia,  and  Japan  together,  as  before  suggested,  there 
are  no  less  than  120  Recent  genera  which  are  common  to  the  Swiss 
Miocene  flora.  Moreover  there  are  some  general  features  in  which 
the  living  flora  of  Japan  is  more  like  the  Old  Miocene  vegetation 
of  Europe  than  is  the  living  flora  of  America.  For  example,  the 
nine  Tertiary  orders  which  are  numerically  the  largest  are  the 
following  : — I.  Graminete  (grasses)  ;  2.  Compos! tae ;  3.  CyperacesB 
(sedges)  ;  4.  Salicaceas  (willows)  ;  5.  Conifene  (pines)  ;  6.  Legu- 
minosse ;  7.  Laurlne»  (laurels)  ;  8.  Acerineae  (maples) ;  and  9. 
Proteaceas.  The  six  flrst  of  these  are  included  in  the  nine  largest 
orders  of  Japan,  and  only  four  of  them,  namely,  the  three  first  and 
the  sixth,  in  the  largest  orders  of  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America ;  and  further,  the  three  last  of  the  nine  arc  much  more 
developed  in  Japan  than  in  the  Southern  States. 

*  Nat  Hilt.  Review,  1863,  p.  149. 
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Heer  estimates  the  proportion  of  ligneous  species  in  the  Swiss 
Miocene  as  exceeding  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  plants.  Professor 
Oliver  remarks  on  this  suhject  that  in  Japan  they  constitute  40  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  flora,  and  only  22  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  Southern 
United  States.  There  are  seventy-seven  genera  common  to  the 
recent  flora  of  Japan  and  to  the  European  Miocene  strata,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  are  common  to  the  tertiary  and  the  living 
flora  of  Europe  ;  but  the  genera  which  are  common  in  these  two 
instances  are  by  no  means  the  same,  and  no  less  than  twenty-six  of 
the  Japanese  list  are  wanting  in  Europe,  having  become  extinct 
there  since  the  Miocene  period.  Not  a  few  of  these,  such  as  Ctnita- 
tnomum  and  Glt/ptostrobus,  play  a  conspicuous  part  among  the  fossils. 

In  order  to  understand  the  disappearance  of  so  many  forms,  we 
have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  great  geographical  changes  already 
alluded  to,  which  are  known  to  have  taken  place  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Western  Asia  since  the  Miocene  era.  It  seems  at  flrst  sight 
an  anomaly  that  the  plants  on  the  eastern  side  of  North  America 
should  agree  more  closely  with  those  of  Japan  than  does  the  flora  of 
the  intervening  countries,  Oregon  and  California,  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  would  naturally  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  many  of 
the  Miocene  genera  of  Europe  now  found  only  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
North  America  may  once  have  ranged  to  the  Pacific  side.  In  favour 
of  such  an  hypothesis,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1859  Lesguereux 
discovered  in  a  fossil  state  in  Vancouver's  Island  and  in  Oregon  many 
of  the  Miocene  genera  which  are  no  longer  represented  in  the  flora  now 
living  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Among  these  there 
is  a  Cinnamomum  resembling  C,  JRossnuissleri,  see  Gg,  204.,  a  planer- 
tree,  like  Planera  Richardi^  a  Gfyptostrobus  like  G.  CEningensis, 
Br.,  and  a  fan  palm,  besides  willows  and  maples,  the  whole  assem- 
blage implying  a  warmer  climate  in  Oregon  in  the  Miocene  period, 
and  also  pointing  to  the  spread  of  a  similar  vegetation  across  the 
whole  American  continent  in  ancient  times. 

In  support  of  the  Atlantis  theory,  Heer  has  pointed  out  that  cer- 
tain American  genera,  such  as  Oreodaphne,  closely  related  to  O, 
fietens  or  the  Til,  also  Clelhra,  Bystropogon^  Cedronella,  and  other^j, 
are  common  to  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  and  to  the  flora  of  Madeira 
and  Porto  Santo,  and  to  that  of  the  Canaries  and  Azores.  Had  the 
number  of  genera  proper  to  these  islands,  especially  to  the  Azores, 
been  very  considerable,  this  argument  would  be  entitled  to  have 
great  weight,  for  such  Atlantic  islands  would  then  appear  to  have 
been  the  last  remnants  of  a  lost  continent  over  which  a  continuous 
vegetation  once  ranged  from  west  to  east.  But  Professor  Oliver 
truly  observes  that  the  botanical  types  having  the  geological  and 
geographical  relations  required  by  the  hypothesis  are  extremely  few 
in  the  Atlantic  islands.  Moreover  two  of  those  above  cited,  Clethra 
and  Cedronella^  are  of  little  or  no  value,  as  species  of  both  of  them 
now  grow  in  Japan,  and  some  of  the  other  plants  may  have  reached 
the  Atlantic  islands  at  the  time  when  these  were  united  with 
Barbary,  and  Barbary  with  Europe,  at  which  &am^  ^mo^  isi'dA\^ 
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European  land-shells  and  plants  now  flourishing   in  Madeira  and 
Porto  Santo  maj  have  migrated  thither. 

The  existence  of  a  continuous  land  communication  between  Eastern 
America  and  Western  Europe  in  the  Pliocene  period,  by  means  of 
which  many  plants  migrated,  before  the  Glacial  period,  from  one 
region  to  the  other,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  "  Origin 
of  Species "  (chap,  xi.,  1859) ;  and  Dr.  Leidy  has  observed  that 
a  like  continuity  of  land  from  east  to  west  is  implied  by  the  identity 
of  some  of  the  extinct  Pliocene  mammalia  of  the  Niobrara  Valley  in 
Nebraska  with  those  of  a  corresponding  geological  age  in  Europe. 
The  ideal  map  given  by  Heer  of  the  Atlantis  represents  a  continent 
as  large  as  Europe  precisely  in  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
which  is  now  the  broadest  and  deepest.*  The  depth  has  been  lately 
shown  to  range  in  the  central  parts  from  two  to  three  miles.  To 
suppose  that  a  continent,  therefore,  was  so  situated  up  to  the  close 
of  the  Miocene  period,  when  the  American  types,  as  seen  at  CEningen, 
were  most  dominant,  would  imply  a  prodigious  amount  of  subsidence 
in  a  comparatively  brief  period.  In  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generd^ 
tion  of  men,  plants,  of  which  the  seeds  have  been  unintentionally 
transported  to  a  distant  coast,  have  made  their  way  for  many  miles 
into  the  interior  without  human  aid.  A  botanist,  therefore,  might 
form  some  rude  estimate  of  the  number  of  centuries  which  would  be 
required  for  an  assemblage  of  plants  to  spread  over  land  several 
thousand  miles  in  extent  from  east  to  west;  but  no  geologist  would 
venture  to  estimate  the  ages  required  to  convert  as  many  thousand 
miles  of  land  into  a  shallow  sea  and  then  turn  that  vast  shoal  into 
a  sea-bottom  two  or  three  miles  deep. 

Even  if  we  were  called  upon  to  imagine  that  the  Miocene  flora 
originated  in  the  Southern  United  States,  in  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  for  example,  and  that  they  made  their  way  overland  westward 
for  a  distance  of  16,000  miles  to  Europe,  we  might  conceive  such  a 
migration  to  be  performed  in  a  mere  fraction  of  the  period  which  it 
would  take  to  convert  Africa  or  North  America  into  an  ocean  as 
deep  as  the  Atlantic. 

Behring's  Straits  do  not  exceed  in  depth  and  width  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  so  that  the  former  union  of  North  America  with  Asia  would 
demand  only  a  slight  change  of  level,  and  the  present  existence  of 
such  chains  of  islands  as  the  Kurile  and  Aleutian  makes  it  easy  to 
imagine  that  there  may  have  been  a  post-miocene  connection  be- 
tween Kamtschatka,  Japan,  and  Cbina.  Independently,  therefore,  of 
the  botanical  arguments  in  favour  of  a  migration  from  east  to  west, 
this  latter  theory  involves  us  in  far  less  hazardous  speculations  as  to 
geographical  change  than  that  of  a  Miocene  Atlantis. 

We  are  not,  however,  entitled  to  take  for  granted  that  some  of  the 
American  types  may  not  have  crossed  to  Europe  in  high  Northern 
latitudes,  when  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Hebrides  were  united 
by  a  continuous  land  communication.    And  in  support  of  this  view  it 

*  Heer  and  Gaudin,  Flora  Tertiaria  Helvetia,  voL  iil  PI.  156.  fig.  9.,  and  Be* 
ebenbcB  Bar  le  CliimU,  PL  1.  fig.  9.^ 
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maj  be  urged  that  a  Miocene  flora  has  been  discovered  in  several  parts 
of  the  Arctic  lands,  especially  in  Disco  Island,  in  Greenland,  lat. 
7(f  N.,  and  in  Iceland,  and,  as  above  mentioned,  p.  239.,  in  the 
Island  of  Mull  in  the  Hebrides.  But  in  the  first  place,  in  reference 
to  these  northern  miocene  deposits,  it  may  be  observed  that  palms 
and  other  tropical  forms  are  wanting  ;  and  secondly,  the  depth  of 
the  ocean  in  the  regions  alluded  to  is  very  great.  Sir  L.  Mac* 
Clintoch,  when  sounding  for  the  proposed  submarine  telegraph, 
found  a  depth  of  4092  feet  between  Scotland  and  Iceland,  and  again 
a  depth  of  no  less  than  9432  feet  between  Iceland  and  Greenland. 
Possibly  the  number  of  fathoms  might  not  be  so  great  if  a  survey  of 
the  Arctic  Seas  were  made  in  a  still  more  north-westerly  direction 
from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  but  we  have  no  data  at  present  which 
favour  this  notion. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  theory  which  derives  the  American  types 
from  the  east  instead  of  the  west  seems  by  far  the  most  natural,  and 
it  seems  to  acquire  still  more  claims  to  our  favour  when  we  study  the 
fossil  shells  and  corals  of  that  ancient  period  as  well  as  the  plants* 
In  1 850,  Mr.  John  Carrick  Moore  pointed  out  that  certain  tertiary 
shells  of  San  Domingo  exhibited  affinities  to  the  miocene  shells  of 
Europe*,  and  that  although  such  of  the  San  Domingo  species  as 
agreed  with  the  living  were  chiefly  Atlantic  forms,  there  were  some 
so  closely  allied  to  the  existing  Pacific  fauna  as  to  lead  him  to  infer 
that  there  had  been  a  channel  in  Miocene  times  through  what  is  now 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  by  which  the  mollusca  could  have  migrated 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  Such  an  hypothesis,  he  observes,  will 
be  the  more  readily  accepted  when  we  consider  that  the  isthmus  no- 
where attains  an  elevation  exceeding  1000  feet,  which  is  not  half  the 
height  to  which  the  marine  Miocene  strata  of  San  Domingo  have 
been  uplifted  since  their  deposition. 

Similar  inferences  have  lately  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Duncan  f ,  from 
the  corals  of  San  Domingo,  Antigua,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  other 
West  Indian  islands.  They  are  allied  in  a  most  unequivocal  manner 
to  the  corals  of  the  Faluns  of  Vienna,  Bordeaux,  Dax,  Saucats, 
and  Turin,  while  at  the  same  time  the  forms  are  those  of  the  Pacific 
and  not  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Atlantic.  Dr.  Duncan  concludes, 
therefore,  not  only  that  there  was  no  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  also 
that  there  was  no  great  barrier  of  land  or  Atlantic  continent  sepa- 
rating the  Miocene  seas  of  Europe  from  the  contemporaneous  seas  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  bearing  of  these  views  is  the  more  direct  on 
the  theory  of  an  Atlantis  before  discussed,  because  the  affinities  of 
the  marine  shells  and  the  corals  belong  precisely  to  that  period  (the 
Upper  Miocene),  when  the  flora  of  Europe  was  most  American. 
There  may  have  been,  as  Dr.  Duncan  supposes,  numerous  islands  in 
the  Atlantic,  large  and  small,  as  there  are  now  in  parts  of  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans  where  corals  abound,  but  there  could  not  have 
been  that  continuity  of  land  which  is  represented  in  Heer's  ideal  map 

*  Quart  Geol.  Jonm.,  1850,  vol  It.  p.  43.  t  Ibid.  \o\.  ilix.  v*  ^^^« 
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of  the  Atlantis  already  cited,  p.  270.,  which  would  be  indispensable 
in  order  to  produce  an  affinity  in  so  many  genera  and  even  species  of 
plants  as  is  observed  between  the  Recent  American  and  the  Swiss 
Miocene  flora. 

It  is  right,  however,  before  concluding  this  subject,  that  I  should 
warn  the  reader  that  much  of  the  reasoning  employed  by  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  discussing  the  probable  existence  of  a  Miocene 
Atlantis,  whether  as  advocates  or  opponents  of  the  hypothesis,  has 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  geographical  distribution  of 
genera  has  been  governed  by  laws  strictly  anidogous  to  those  which 
govern  the  distribution  of  species.  When  Professor  Heer  speaks  of 
plants  called  by  him  homologous,  and  shows  that  about  half  of  these 
are  common  to  Miocene  Europe  and  to  the  living  flora  of  America, 
and  that  this  is  more  especially  true  of  those  closely-allied  or  homo- 
logous species  which  are  known  by  their  fruits  as  well  as  their 
leaves,  the  force  of  his  argument  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  all  who 
believe  that  each  species  has  had  a  single  birthplace,  or  has  been 
formed  in  one  limited  geographical  area  from  which  it  may  have 
migrated  to  distant  parts  ;  for  Heer  supposes  the  homologous  living 
'species  to  be  the  hereditary  descendan  ts  of  their  closely*-aIlied  miocene 
progenitors.  But  when  the  reasoning  is  founded  on  plants  which  havd 
only  a  generic  connection,  as  in  a  great  part  of  Heer*s  work,  and 
everywhere  throughout  the  essay  of  Professor  Oliver,  its  force  depends 
on  the  previous  assumption  that,  not  only  the  individuals  of  a  species, 
but  also  the  different  species  of  a  genus,  have  radiated  from  certain 
geographical  areas  which  constituted  the  original  starting-points  of 
such  genera.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  question  so  diffi* 
cult  and  unsettled  as  that  of  the  origin  of  species,  but  whether  we 
adopt  or  reject  the  doctrine  of  transmutation,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  when  we  compare  the  recent  and  fossil  flora  and  endeavour 
to  ascertain  whether  the  miocene  plants  came  to  Europe  by  a  western 
or  eastern  route,  that  a  single  identical  or  very  closely  allied  species 
is  of  more  value  than  a  great  many  genera  represented  by  species 
not  closely  allied.  Thus,  for  example,  Heer  considers  the  walnut- 
tree  of  CEningen  called  Juglans  bilinica  to  be  homologous  with  the 
living  American  hickory,  Juglans  nigra^  and  that  another  Upper 
Miocene  walnut  of  Europe,  Juglans  vetusta^  is  homologous  with  our 
common  walnut,  J.  regia,  which  was  first  brought  into  Europe 
from  Persia.  When,  therefore,  the  Swiss  Professor  founds  on  the 
one  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  migration  across  an  Atlantic  conti- 
nent for  the  Miocene  walnuts  of  Switzerland,  and  Professor  Oliver 
founds  on  the  other  an  Asiatic  route  for  the  same,  their  reasoning  is 
logical  and  its  cogency  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  identity  or  very 
near  affinity  of  the  fossil  and  recent  plants  which  are  compared. 
But  several  other  Tertiary  walnuts  of  Switzerland  have  a  compara- 
tively remote  bearing  on  the  question  of  a  Miocene  Atlantis,  because 
Juglans,  as  a  genus,  flourished  in  Europe  in  the  Eocene,  and  even, 
according  to  Goppert,  in  the  antecedent  Cretaceous  period.  Some, 
therefore,  of  the  Miocene  species  of  Juglans  may  have  come  from 
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indigenous  European  Eocene,  or  even  Cretaceous  ancestors  ;  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  a  great  number  of  the  genera  of  other 
orders  and  classes  which  are  common  to  the  Miocene  flora  of  Europe 
and  to  older  tertiary  rocks.  Thus  eight  out  of  232  fossil  species  of 
Monte  Bolca,  a  locality  where  the  rocks  belong  to  the  Nummulitic 
or  Middle  Eocene  period,  pass  up  into  the  Miocene  formations,  ac- 
cording to  Massalongo  and  Heer.* 

The  ProteacesB  also  abounded  in  the  Eocene  strata  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  in  the  cretaceous  rocks  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
To  these  countries,  therefore,  rather  than  to  Australia  and  Africa,  we 
ought  to  look  for  the  origin  of  many  of  the  species  of  that  order 
which  we  find  both  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Miocene  formations. 

'  But  notwithstanding  the  caution  which  we  must  use  in  our  specu- 
lations on  the  alleged  affinity  of  the  Miocene  flora  of  Europe  to  the 
living  plants  of  America  and  other  countries,  I  consider  the  general- 
izations of  Uuger,  Asa  Gray,  Heer,  Oliver,  and  others  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  be  most  important,  and  that  their  investigations  cannot  fail 
to  throw  great  light  on  the  past  history  of  species  and  genera  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

UPPER  MIOCENE   FORMATIOXS,   INDIA. 

Sub' Himalayan  or  Siwalih  Hills, — The  Siwalik  Hills  lie  at  the 
southern  foot  of  the  Himalayan  chain,  rising  to  the  height  of  2000 
and  3000  feet.  Between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  they  consist  of 
inclined  strata  of  sandstone,  shingle,  clay,  and  marL  We  are 
indebted  to  the  indefatigable  researches  of  Dr.  Falconer  and  Sir 
Proby  Cautley,  continued  for  fifteen  years,  and  to  the  labours  of 
other  scientific  officers  in  the  Indian  service,  for  the  discovery  in 
these  marls  and  sandstones  of  a  great  variety  of  fossil  mammalia 
and  reptiles,  together  with  many  freshwater  shells.  Fifteen  species 
of  shells  of  the  genera  Paludina^  Melania^  Ampullaria^  and  Unio 
were  shown  by  Falconer  and  Cautley  in  1846  to  the  late  Professor 
E.  Forbes,  who  pronounced  them  to  be  all  extinct  or  unknown 
species  with  the  exception  of  four,  which  are  still  inhabitants  of 
Indian  rivers.  Such  a  proportion  of  living  to  extinct  moUusca 
agrees  well  with  the  usual  character  of  an  Upper  Miocene  or  Falu- 
nian  fauna,  as  observed  in  Touraine,  or  in  the  basin  of  Vienna  and 
elsewhere. 

The  genera  of  mammalia  point  in  the  same  direction.  One  of 
them,  named  originally  Anoplotherium,  was  at  first  considered  to 
supply  a  link  between  this  Indian  fauna  and  that  of  the  Eocene 
period  of  Europe,  but  it  is  now  recognized  to  belong  to  the  genus 
Chalicotherium  (or  Anisodon  of  Lartet),  a  pachyderm  intermediate 
between  the  Rhinoceros  and  Anoplothere,  and  characteristic  of  the 
Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Eppelsheim,  and  of  Sansans  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Gers  in  the  South  of  France.  With  it  occurs  also  an 
extinct  form  of  Hippopotamus^  called  Hexaprotodon,  and  a  species  of 

*  Recherches,  &c.,  Heer  and  Gaudin,  p.  79. 
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Hippotherium  and  pig,  also  two  species  of  Masiodon,  two  of 
elephant,  and  three  other  elephantine  proboscidians ;  none  of  them 
agreeing  with  any  fossil  forms  of  Europe,  and  being  intermediate 
between  the  genera  Elephas  and  Mastodon,  constituting  the  sub- 
genus Stegodon  of  Falconer.  With  these  are  associated  a  monkej, 
allied  to  the  Semnopithecus  entellus,  now  living  in  the  Himalaya, 
and  many  ruminants.  Amongst  these  last,  besides  the  giraffe,  camel, 
antelope,  stag,  and  others,  we  find  a  remarkable  new  type,  the  Si- 
yatherlum,  like  a  gigantic  four-horned  deer.  There  are  also  new 
forms  of  camivora,  both  feline  and  canine,  the  Machairodus  among 
the  former,  also  hysnas,  and  a  subursine  form  called  the  Hyaenarc- 
tos,  and  a  genus  allied  to  the  otter  (Enhydriodon),  of  formidable 
size. 

The  giraffe,  camel,  and  a  large  ostrich  may  be  cited  as  proofs  that 
there  were  formerly  extensive  plains  where  now  a  steep  chain  of 
hills,  with  deep  ravines,  runs  for  many  hundred  miles  east  and  west. 
Among  the  accompanying  reptiles  are  several  crocodiles,  some  of 
huge  dimensions,  and  one  not  distinguishable,  says  Dr.  Falconer, 
from  a  species  now  living  in  the  Ganges  {C.Gangeticus\  and  there  is 
still  another  saurian  which  the  same  anatomist  has  identified  with  a 
species  now  inhabiting  India.  There  was  also  an  extinct  species  of 
tortoise  of  gigantic  proportions  {Colossochelt/s  Atlas\  the  curved 
shell  of  which  was  twelve  feet  three  inches  long  and  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  the  entire  length  of  the  animal  being  estimated  at  eighteen 
feet,  and  its  probable  height  seven  feet. 

That  some  of  the  reptiles  should,  as  well  as  many  of  the  shells, 
have  survived  from  the  Upper  Miocene  to  the  human  epoch,  need 
scarcely  excite  surprise,  for  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  India  in  the  Miocene  period  differed  materially 
from  that  which  now  prevails  ;  although  the  climate  must  have  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  revolution  which  has  since  occurred  in  the 
])hysical  geography  of  the  district.  The  heat  may  be  as  great  now, 
if  not  greater,  than  when  the  Sivatherium  and  Chalicotherium 
flourished. 

Numerous  fossils  of  the  Siw&lik  type  have  also  been  found  in 
Perim  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cam  bay,  and  among  these  a  species  of 
Dinotheriumy  a  genus  so  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Miocene  period 
in  Europe. 

Atlantic  Islands, — Something  will  be  said  of  the  Upper  Miocene 
formations  of  marine  origin  in  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the 
Azores,  when  I  speak,  in  the  thirty-first  chapter,  of  the  volcanic  rocks 
of  those  countries. 

Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  formations  in  the  United  States, — 
Between  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  formed  of  older  rocks,  and  the 
Atlantic,  there  intervenes,  in  the  United  States,  a  low  region  occu- 
pied principally  by  beds  of  marl,  clay,  and  sand,  consisting  of  the 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  formations,  and  chiefiy  of  the  latter.  The 
general  elevation  of  this  plain  bordering  the  Atlantic  does  not  ex- 
ceed 100  feet^  although  it  is  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  high. 
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lu  width  in  the  middle  and  aouthern  states  is  very  commonly  fVom 
100  to  150  miles.  It  consists,  in  the  South,  as  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  South  Carolina,  almost  exclusively  of  Eocene  deposits  ;  but  in 
North  Carolina,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Delaware,  more  modern  strata 
predominate,  which,  after  examining  them  in  1842, 1  supposed  to  be 
of  the  age  of  the  English  cr^  and  faluns  of  Tonraine."  If,  chro- 
nologically speaking,  they  can  be  truly  said  to  he  the  representatives 
of  these  two  European  formations,  they  may  range  in  age  from  the 
Older  Pliocene  to  the  Miocene  epoch,  according  to  the  closaification 
of  European  strata  adopted  in  this  chapter. 

The  proportion  of  fossil  shells  agreeing  with  recent,  ont  of  147 
species  collected  by  me,  amounted  to  about  17  per  cent.,  or  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  ;  but  as  the  fossils  so  assimilated  were  almost  always 
the  same  as  species  now  living  in  the  neighbouring  Atlantic,  the 
number  may  herenfter  be  augmented,  when  the  recent  fauna  of  that 
ocean  is  better  known.  In  different  localities,  also,  the  proportion 
of  recent  species  varied  considerably. 

On  the  banks  of  the  James  River,  in  Virginia,  about  twenty  miles 
below  Richmond,  in  a  cliff  about  30  feet  high,  I  observed  yellow  and 
white  sands  overlying  an  Eocene  marl,  just  as  the  yellow  sands  of 
the  crag  lie  on  the  blue  London  clay  in  Suffolk  and  Essex  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  Virginian  sands,  we  find  a  profusion  of  an  Astarte 
(A.  undulata,  Conrad),  which  resembles  closely,  and  may  possibly 
he  a  variety  of,  one  of  the  commonest  fossib  of  the  Suffolk  Crag 
(j4.  bipartUa)  ;  the  other  shells  also,  of  the  genera  NcUiea,  Futurella, 
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ArUmii,  Lucina,  CHama,  Peetunculut,  and  Pecten,  are  analogous  to 
shells  both  of  the  English  crag  and  French  faluns,  although  the 
species  are  almost  all  distinct.  Out  of  1 47  of  these  American  fossils 
I  could  only  find  13  species  common  to  Europe,  and  these  occnr 
partly  in  the  Suffolk  Crag,  and  partly  in  the  faluns  of  Touraine  ; 
but  it  ia  an  important  characteristic  of  the  American  group,  that  it 
not  only  contains  many  peculiar  extinct  forms,  such  as  Ftttut  gua- 

*  FiocMd.  of  ihv  GeoL  Soc»  toL  jv.  Ft.  8.,  VB4S,  p.  Ml. 
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drieoitahtt,  S&7  (see  fig.  208.)  and  Venut  tridaenoidet,  abundant  in 
these  same  formations,  bnt  also  some  sheila  which,  like  Fulgwr 
eariea  of  Say  find  F.  eanaiienlatui  (see  fig.  207.),  Caljfptreea  eostata, 
Veaua  mereenaria.  Lam.,  Modiola  glandula,  Totten,  and  Peeten 
moffellanicus,  Lam.,  are  recent  species,  yet  of  forms  now  confined  to 
the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic — a  fact  implying  that  some  traces 
of  the  beginning  of  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  mollusca 
date  back  to  a  period  as  remote  as  that  of  the  Miocene  strata. 

Of  ten  species  of  zoophjrtes  which  I  procured  on  the  banks  of 
the  James  River,  one  was  formerly  supposed  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  to  be 
identical  with  a  fossil  from  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  but  this  species 
(see  fig.  209.)  proves  on  re-cx&mina- 
Fi(.  Kt,  tion  to  be  different,  and  to  agree  gcne- 

rically  with  a  coral  now  living  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States.  With 
respect  to  climate,  Mr.  Lonsdale  re- 
gards these  corals  as  indicating  a  tem- 
perature exceeding  that  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  shells  would  lead 
to  similar  conclusions.  Those  occur- 
ring on  the  James  Kiver  are  in  the 
37th  degree  of  X.  latitude,  while  the 
"'wmuBuboiT^vi^Sir'  French  faluns  are  in  the  47th ;  yet 

the  forms  of  the  American  fossils 
wonld  scarcely  imply  so  warm  a  climate  as  must  have  prevailed  in 
France  when  the  Miocene  strata  of  Touraine  originated. 

Among  the  remains  of  fish  in  these  Post-eocene  strata  of  the 
United  States  are  several  large  teeth  of  the  shark  family,  not  dis- 
tinguishable specifically  from  fossils  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine. 


LOWES  UIOCBNE,   CNITED   STATES. 

Nehraiha. — In  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri, near  the  Platte  Kiver,  lat.  42°  N.,  a  tertiary  formation 
occurs,  consisting  of  white  limestone,  marls,  and  siliceous  clay, 
described  by  Dr.  D.  Dale  Owen  ",  in  which  many  bones  of  extinct 
quadrupeds,  and  of  chelonians  of  land  or  freshwater  forms,  are 
met  with.  Among  the-^^e.  Dr.  Leidy  describes  a  gigantic  qua- 
druped, called  by  him  Tilanotkerium,  nearly  allied  to  the  Palao- 
tkerium,  but  larger  than  any  of  the  species  found  in  the  Paris 
gypsum.  With  these  are  several  species  of  the  genus  Oreodon, 
Leidy,  uniting  the  characters  of  pachyderms  and  ruminants  also; 
EucTOtaphua,  another  new  genus  of  the  same  miTed  clmracter ;  two 
species  of  rhinoceros  of  the  snb-genus  AceTOlkeriumt  a  Lower  Mio- 
cene form  of  Europe  before  mentioned  ;  two  species  of  Areheeotke- 
rium,  a  pachyderm  allied  to  Charopotamus  and  Hyracolherinm  ;  also 
Pabrotherium,  an  extinct  rum  in  ant   allied  to  Dorcatherium,  Kaup  ; 

■  Ihir/d  Dale  Oiren,  OeoL  Surrey  oFWitcontin,  &c.[  PbilwL  1SS3. 
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also  Agriochcegus  of  Leidj,  a  ruminant  allied  to  Meryeopotamus  of 
Falconer  and  Cautlej  ;  and,  lastly,  a  large  carnivorous  animal  of 
the  genus  McuihairoduSy  the  most  ancient  example  of  which  in 
Europe  occurs  in  the  Lower  Miocene  strata  of  Auvergne,  but  of 
which  some  species  are  found  in  Pliocene  deposits.  The  turtles  are 
referred  to  the  genus  Testudo^  but  have  some  affinity  to  Emys.  On 
the  whole,  the  Nebraska  formation  is  probably  newer  than  the  Paris 
gypsum,  and  referable  to  the  Lower  Miocene  period,  as  above 
defined. 


MIDDLE   EOCENE   FOBUATIOyS. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

EOCEITB   FORUATIOITS. 

Upper  Eocene  BtraU  of  England — Flmio-maTine  Hri«a  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 

Ehmpabire — SBCceBiive  groups  or  Eocene  Mammalia — Bound arj-line  between 
Lower  Miocene  and  Eocene — Fouils  of  Barton  Cla/ — Britigh  Middle  Eocene — 
Sheik,  nammulitee,  fisbM.  and  reptiiu  of  the  Bagihot  and  BracUeiham  beds — 
Vegetation  of  Middle  Eocene  period — Lower  Eocene  strata  of  England — Foasil 
plants  and  ibells  of  the  London  Clay  proper — Strata  of  Kjion  in  Suffolk — 
Plastic  clays  and  sands—Thanct  aanda — Eocene  formations  of  France — Gyp- 
seons  seriea  of  Montmaitre  and  extinct  qnadnipeds — Fossil  fbotprinta — Calcaire 
grossier — Miliolites — Lower  Eocene  ia  France — Nammolitie  formations  of 
Enrope,  Africa,  and  Asia — Their  wide  extent — referable  to  the  Middle  Eocene 
period— Eocene  itrela  in  the  United  States— Section  at  Claiborne,  Alabama — 
Colossal  cetacean — Orbitoidal  limestone — Burr  stone. 


Ths  strata  next  in  order  in  the  descending  series  are  those  which 
I  term  Upper  Eocene.  In  the  accompacying  map,  the  position  of 
several  Eocene  areas  ia  pointed  out,  such  as  the  basin  of  the  Thames, 


Hap  dT  the  principal  ttrVarj  buloiofilis  Eoctna  fwrlod. 


part  of  Hampshire,  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  conntry  round 
Paris.     The  three  last-mentioned  areas  contain  some  marine  and 
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freshwater  formations,  which  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  Lower 
Miocene,  but  their  superficial  extent  is  insignificant,  except  in  the 
Paris  basin  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire. 


UPPER  EOCENE  FORMATIONS,   ENGLAND. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  order  of  succession  of  the  strata 
found  in  the  Tertiary  areas,  commonly  called  the  London  and  Hamp- 
shire basins.     (See  also  Table,  p.  103.  et  seq,) 


U>WBR  XIOCBKS.  _. ,  . 

Thickneu. 

Hempstead  beds,  Isle  of  Wight,  see  abore,  p.  237.  -        -    1 70  feec 


UPPBR  BOCEKB. 


A.  1.  Bembridge  Series — North  coast  of  Isle  of  Wight    -        -  -     120 

A.  2.  Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  Series — ibid.      -        -        -        -  -•100 

A.  3.  Headon  Series— Isle  of  Wight,  and  Hordwell  Cli£^  Hants  -     170, 

A.  4.  Barton  Clay— Isle  of  Wight,  and  Barton  Cliff,  Hants     -  -    300 


MIDDLE  EOCENB.  w  \    fZ 

R  Bagshot  and  Bracklesham  Sands   and  Clays — London   and  ■    ^ 

Hants  basins     ..-.--.-.    700 

LOWER  EOGBKB.  *" 

C.  1.  London  Clay  proper  and  Bognor  beds — ^London  and  Hants 

basins       ..........    350  to  500 

C.  2.  Plastic  and  Mottled  Clays  and  Sands — London  and  Hants 

basins      -..--...--     loO 

C  3.  Tbanet  Sands — Reculvers,  Kent,  and  Eastern  part  of  London 

basin        .--.-.--..90 

The  true  relative  position  of  the  Hempstead  beds  and  of  the  Bem- 
bridge, A.  1.,  and  the  Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  series,  A.  2.,  were  not 
made  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  till  Professor  Forbes  studied 
them  in  detail  in  1852.  The  true  place  of  the  Bagshot  sands,  B., 
and  of  the  Thanet  sands,  C.  3.,  was  first  accurately  ascertained  by 
Mr.  Prestwich  in  1847  and  1852. 


UPPEB  EOCENE,  ENGLAND. 

Bembridge  series^  A.  1. — These  beds  are  about  120  feet  thick,  and, 
as  before  stated  (p.  238.),  are  conformable  with  the  Hempstead 
beds,  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  consist  of  marls, 
clays,  and  limestones  of  freshwater^  brackish,  and  marine  origin. 
Some  of  the  most  abundant  shells,  as  Cyrena  aemUtriata  yar.,  and 
Paludina  lenta,  fig.  176.  p.  238.,  are  common  to  this  and  to  the  over- 
lying Hempstead  series  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  species  are  dis- 
tinct. The  following  are  the  subdivisions  described  by  Professor 
Forbes : — 
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a.  Upper  ourU,  diftinguuhed  bj  the  abiiDdAiic4  of  iftttatia  turriiiuiBtti,  Foibca 

(fig.  211.)- 

b.  Lower  mart,  ebwocterUed  by  Ctnlhium  nulabiU,  Cj/raia  pulchra,  &c,  and 

byibe  remainiof  Tnimgx(aee  fig.  2I3.)- 


:.  Green  nwU,  often  aboanding  ia  k  peenlisr  *peciei  of  of  iter,  uid  ucompauied 
Oj  Ctriihia,  MgtiUf  an  Area,  a  Xucula,  ba. 


B«inbrldri  LIedhuiiHi 


d.  Bembridge  limMtonat,  compact  cream'Coloared  lunetConet   alternating  witb 
ebalet  and  tOMzU,  in  all  of  «hicb  land-ibeUi   are  eouuuoii,   eapeciall;    at 
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Sconce,  near  Yannoiiih,  u  described  by  Mr,  EdwiwiJi. 

fam,  flg-  213.,  and  Helix  occtiua,  fig.  311.,  are  among  its  beat  known  lind- 
ahells.  Paludina  orbiculariM.  He.  319.,  is  alio  oF  freqnenc  occarrence.  Ooe 
of  the  band!  la  tilled  with  a  little  globolar  PaiudiHa,  Among  the  frethwaier 
pulmonifera,  immtalongucala  (fig.  SI}.)  and  PUjUTI"'  >"—"•  ^"c  S16.)  are 
the  moct  generaLj  ciiiiinDated  ilbB  U»er  repreienti  or  takes  tbe  place  ot  the 
FioHorbitauiniphaliuieeB&g.iiX.XoS  \ii«  more  ancicDt  Headon  serie*.  Cbara 
^Oibercutala  (fig.  SIS.)  ia  the  characterittic  Bembridne  ^TTOgonitf, 

From  this  formation  on  the  shores  of  WhitecliS'BB}',  Dr.  Mantell 
obtaiued  a  fine  specimen  of  a  fan  palm,  Flabellaria  Lamanonia, 
BroQg.,  a  plant  first  obtained  fiom  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  the 
saburbs  of  Paris.  The  well-known  building-aton&  of  Binstead,  near 
Rjrde,  a  limestone  with  numerous  hollows  caused  b;  Cyren4B  which 
have  disappeared  and  left  the  moulds  of  their  shells,  belongs  to  this 
subdivifiioD  of  the  Bembridge  series.  In  the  same  Binstead  stone  Mr. 
Pratt  and  the  Kev.  Darwin  Fox  first  diacorered  the  remains  of  mam- 
malia characteristic  of  the  gypseous  series  of  Paris,  aa  PaUeotAerium 
magnum  (fig.  220.),  P.  medium,  P.  minut,  P. 
mimimum,  P.  eurtum,  P.  eraitum  ;   abo  Atto-  *^'*'  *"" 

plotkerium  commune  (fig.  219.),  A.  teeundarium, 
Diekobwie  eervinum,  and  Chmropotamu*  Cuvieri. 
The  genus  Paleotbere,  above  alluded  to,  re- 
sembled the  living  tapir  in  the  form  of  the  head, 
md  in  having  a  short  proboscis,  but  its  molar 
teeth  were  more  like  those  of  the  rhinoceros. 
Paleotkeriitm  magnum  was  of  the  size  of  a 
horse,  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  annexed 
woodcut,  fig.  220.,  is  one  of  the  restorations 
which  Cuvier  attempted  of  the  outline  of  the 
living  animal,  derived  from  the  study  of  the  entire  skeleton.   As  the 


Bluitnd,  111*  of  Wtltat. 


vertical  range  of  particular  species  of  quadrupeds,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  is  far  more  limited  than  that  of  the  testaoea, 
the  occurrence  of  so  many  species  at  Binstead,  &gre^%  Vv\ikL  %»«^ 
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of  the  Paris  gypsum,  strengthens  the  evidence  derived  irom  shells 
and  plants  of  the  synchronism  of  the  two  formations. 

Osborne  or  St  Helenas  series^  A.  2. — This  group  is  of  fresh  and 
brackish-water  origin,  and  very  variable  in  mineral  character  and 
thickness.  Near  Ryde.  it  supplies  a  freestone  much  used  for  build- 
ing, and  called  by  Prof  Forbes  the  Nettlestone  grit.  In  one  part 
ripple- marked  flagstones  occur,  and  rocks  with  fucoidal  markings. 
The  Osborne  beds  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  species  of  Paludina^ 
Melania,  and  Melanopns,  as  also  of  Cypris  and  the  seeds  of  Chara. 

Beadon  series,  A.  3. — These  beds  are  seen  both  in  Whitecliff  Bay 
and  in  Headon  Hill,  or  at  the  east  and  west  extremities  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  upper  and  lower  portions  are  freshwater,  and  the 
middle  of  mixed  origin,  sometimes  brackish  and  marine.  Everywhere 
Planorbis  euomphaluSy  fig.  221.,  characterizes  the  freshwater  depo- 
sits, just  as  the  allied  form,  P.  discus,  fig.  216.,  does  the  Bembridge 
limestone.  The  brackish-water  beds  contain  Potamomya  plana, 
Cerithium  mutabile,  and  Potamides  einctus  (fig.  44.  p.  30.),  and  the 


Fig.  Ml. 


Fig.  823. 


itfH^^ 


.•«',w>. 


•^^^\P( 


PktnorbiM  ntotnphaltu.  Sow. 
HeadoQ  Hill,    i  diam. 


BelWlabyrinikiea,  Sar.    Headon  Hill.  Itle  of  Wight ; 
and. Uord well  Cliff,  HanU— alto  recent.  ^ 


marine  beds  Venus  (or  Cytherea)  incrassata,  a  species  common  to 
the  Limburg  beds  and  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau,  or  the  Lower  Miocene 
series.  The  prevalence  of  salt-water  remains  is  most  conspicuous 
in  some  of  the  central  parts  of  the  formation.  Mr.  T.  Webster,  in 
his  able  memoirs  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  first  separated  the  whole 


Fig.  233. 


Fig.  224. 


Fig.  225. 


KrHtina  coneava. 
Headon  terlet. 


Lt^mnea  caudata, 
Headon  Bedt. 


Cerithiwn  eonemmm. 
.  Headon  beriet. 


into  a  lower  freshwater,  an  upper  marine,  and  an  upper  freshwater 
divisioiu 
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Amon^  the  shells  which  are  widely  distributed  through  the  Headon  | 
series  are  NerUina  eoncava  (fig.  223. ),  Lymnea  eaudata  (fig.  224.),  \ 
and  Cerithium  concavum  (fig.  225.).  Helix  labyrinthica^  Say  (fig. 
222.),  a  laud-shell  now  inhabiting  the  United  States,  was  discovered 
in  this  series  by  Mr.  Wood  in  Herd  well  Cliff.  It  is  also  met  with  in 
Headon  Hill,  in  the  same. beds.  At  Sconce,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it 
occurs  in  the  Bembridge  series^  and  affords  a  rare  example  of  an 
Eocene  fossil  of  a  species  still  living,  though,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
having  no  local  connection  with  the  actual  geographical  range  of  the 
species. 

The  lower  and  middle  portion  of  the  Headon  series  is  also  met 
with  in  Hordwell  Cliff  (or  Hordle,  as  it  is  often  spelt),  near  Lyming- 
ton,  Hants,  where  the  organic  remains  have  been  studied  by  Mr. 
Searles  Wood,  Dr.  Wright,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings.  To 
the  latter  we  are  indebted  for  a  detailed  section  of  the  beds  *,  as  well 
as  for  the  discovery  of  a  variety  of  new  species  of  fossil  mammalia, 
chelonians,  and  fish  ;  also,  for  first  calling  attention  to  the  important 
fact  that  these  vertebrate  differ  specifically  from  those  of  the  Bem- 
bridge beds.  Among  the  abundant  shells  of  Hordwell  are  Paludina 
tenia  and  various  species  of  Lymnea^  Planorbis^  Melaniay  Cyclas^ 
and  UniOy  Potamomya^  Dreissena^  &c. 

Among  the  chelonians  we  find  a  sp>ecies  of  JEmys,  and  no  less  than 
six  species  of  Trionyx ;  among  the  saurians  an  alligator  and  a 
crocodile ;  among  the  ophidians  two  species  of  land-snakes  (Paleryx^ 
Owen)  ;  and  among  the  fish  Sir  P.  Egerton  and  Mr.  Wood  have 
found  the  jaws,  teeth,  and  hard  shining  scales  of  the  genus  Lepi- 
dosteuSj  or  bony  pike  of  the  American  rivers.  This  same  genus  of 
freshwater  ganoids  has  also  been  met  with  in  the  Hempstead  beds 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  bones  of  several  birds  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Hordwell,  and  the  remains  of  quadrupeds.  The  latter 
belong  to  the  genera  Paloplotherium  of  Owen,  Anoplotherium^ 
Anthracotheriuniy  Dichodon  of  Owen  (a  new  genus  discovered  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Falconer),  Dichobune^  Spcdacodon  and  Hyceitodon,  The 
latter  offers,  I  believe,  the  oldest  known  example  of  a  true  carni- 
vorous animal  in  the  series  of  British  fossils,  although  I  attach  very 
little  theoretical  importance  to  the  fact,  because  herbivorous  species 
are  those  most  easily  met  with  in  a  fossil  state  in  all  save  cavern 
deposits.  In  another  point  of  view,  however,  this  fauna  deserves 
notice.  Its  geological  position  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of 
the  Bembridge  or  Montmartre  beds,  from  which  it  differs  almost  as 
much  in  species  as  it  does  from  the  still  more  ancient  fauna  of  the 
Lower  Eocene  beds  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel.  It  therefore 
teaches  us  what  a  grand  succession  of  distinct  assemblages  of  mam- 
malia flourished  on  the  earth  during  the  Eocene  period. 

Many  of  the  marine  shells  of  the  brackish-water  beds  of  the  above 
series,  both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hordwell  Cliff,  are  common 
to  the  underlying  Barton  clay ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 

»  Bulletin  Boc.  O^ciL  de  France,  1852,  p.  \^\. 
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some  freshwater  shells,  such  as  Cyrena  obovata,  which  are  common 
to  the  Bembridge  beds,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  the  St. 
Helen's  series.  The  white  and  green  marls  of  the  Headon  series, 
and  some  of  the  accompanying  limestones,  often  resemble  the  Eocene 
strata  of  France  in  mineral  character  and  colour  in  so  striking  a 
manner,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  sediment  was  derived  from 
the  same  region  or  produced  contemporaneously  under  very  similar 
geographical  circumstances. 

At  Brockenhurst,  near  Lyndhurst,  in  the  New  Forest,  marine 
strata  have  recently  been  found,  containing  fifty-nine  shells,  of 
which  many  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Edwards.  These  beds  rest 
on  the  Lower  Headon,  and  are  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  Headon  series,  many  of  the  shells  being  common 
to  the  brackish  water  or  Middle  Headon  beds  of  Colwell  and  White- 
cliff  Bays,  such  as  Cancellaria  muricatOy  Sow.,  Fttsus  labiaiusy 
Sow.,  &c.  Baron  von  Konen  *  has  pointed  out  that  no  less  than 
forty-six  out  of  the  fifty-nine  Brockenhurst  shells,  or  a  proportion 
of  78  per  cent,  agree  with  species  occurring  in  Dumont's  Lower 
Tongrian  formation  in  Belgium.  This  being  the  case,  we  might 
fairly  expect  that  if  we  had  a  marine  equivalent  of  the  Bembridge 
series  or  of  the  contemporaneous  Paris  gypsum,  we  should  find  it  to 
contain  a  still  greater  number  of  shells  common  to  the  Tongrian  beds 
of  Belgium,  but  the  exact  correlation  of  these  freshwater  groups 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  Britain,  has  not  yet  been  fully  made  out. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Tongrian  of  Dumont  may  be  newer  than  the 
Bembridge  series,  and  therefore  referable  to  the  Lower  Miocene, 
according  to  the  classification  adopted  by  me  in  Chapter  XIY.  p.  215. 

If  ever  the  whole  series  should  be  complete,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  find  the  marine  equivalent  of  the  Bembridge  beds,  or  the 
uppermost  Eocene,  passing  by  imperceptible  shades  into  the  over- 
lying lowest  Miocene  strata. 

Among  the  fossils  found  in  the  Middle  Headon  are  Cytherea  in- 
cnusata  and  Cerithium  plwatum^  fig.  173.  p.  238.  These  shells,  espe- 
cially thb  latter,  are  very  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Miocene,  and 
their  occurrence  in  the  Headon  series  has  been  cited  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  line  proposed  to  be  drawn  between  Miocene  and 
Eocene.  But  if  we  were  to  attach  importance  to  such  occasional 
passages,  we  should  soon  find  that  no  lines  of  division  could  be  drawn 
anywhere,  for  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Tertiary 
series  there  will  always  be  species  common  to  beds  above  and  below 
our  boundary-lines. 

Both  in  Hordwell  Cliff  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Headon  beds 
rest  on  white  sands,  used  for  making  glass,  and  constituting  the 
upper  member  of  the  Barton  series,  A.  4.,  p.  279.,  next  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

FVhiee  sands  and  Barton  clay,  A.  4.  (Table,  p.  279.) — In  one  of 
the  upper  and  sandy  beds   of  this  formation.  Dr.  Wright  found 

*  Quart.  QeoL  JoutdaL,  toL  xx.  p.  97.  186< 
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Ckama  »quam<aa  in  great  plea^.    Tbe  sftme  unds  contain  impres- 

aiona  of  many  marine  shells  (especially  in  WhiteclifT  Bay)  common 

to  the  upper  Bt^shot  sands  arterwards  to  be  described.    The  un< 

derlying  Barton  clay  has  yielded  about  252  marine 

shelb,  more  than  half  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Prest- 

wich,  peculiar  ;   and  only  about  one  in  twenty  being 

common  to  tbe  London  clay  proper,  a  much  older 

Eocene  gronp  (see  p.  289.).  i^ith  which  the  Barton 

clay  was  formerly  confounded.     About  one-third  of 

the  Barton  clay  Bfaells  agree  specifically  with  those  of 

the  calcairc  grossier  of  the  Paris  basin.*    It  is  nearly 

a  century  since  Brander  published,  in  1766,  an  ac-    < 

count  of  the  organic  remains  collected  from  these 

Barton  and  Hordwell  elifik,  and  his  excellent  figures  of  the  shells 

then  deposited  in  the  Britbh  Museum  are  justly  admired  by  con- 

cholc^ists  for  their  accuracy. 

SHELLS  OF  THE  BARTOH  CLAT,  HANTS. 

Certain  foraminifera  called  Nummnlites  begin,  when  we  study 
the  tertiary  formations  in  a  descending  order,  to  make  their  first 


appearance  in  these  Barton  beds.    A  small  species  called  NnmmuUtfg 
variolaria  is  found  both  on  the  Hampshire  coast  and  in  beds  of  the 


•  Quart.  Geol.  Jovtil,  toI.  i 
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BBme  Ag%  in  Wbitediff  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Several  mariDe 
shelU,  such  as  Corbula  pitum,  are  common  to  the  Barton  beds  a&d 
the  Hempstead  or  Lower  Miocene  series,  and  a  still  greater  nomber, 
as  before  stated,  are  conimoa  to  the  Headon  series. 


UIDDLE  EOCENE,   ENGLAND. 

Bagskol  and  Brachle»ham  beds,  B. — The  Bagshot  beds,  consisting 
chiefly  of  siliceoua  sand,  occupy  exteneive  tracts  round  Bagshot^  in 
Surrey,  and  in  the  New  Forest,  Haropahire.  They  may  be  separated 
into  three  diTisions,  the  upper  and  lower  consisting  of  light  yel- 
low sands,  and  the  central  of  dark  green  sands  and  brown  clays, 
the  whole  reposing  on  the  London  clay  proper.*     The  uppermost 


division  is  probably  very  nearly  related  in  age  to  the  Barton  series. 
Although  the  Bagshot  beds  are  uensUy  devoid  of  fossils,  they  contain 
marine  shells  in  some  places,  among  which  Venericardia  planicotta 
(see  fig.  235.)  is  abundant,  with  Turritella  tulcifeta  and  NummuliUt 
lavigala  (see  fig.  239.  p.  287.). 


At  Bracklesham  Bay,  near  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  the  characteris- 
tic shells  of  this  member  of  the  Eocene  series  are  best  seen  ;  among 

*  Prettwich,  QoHt  Q«eL  Joara.,  vol.  iii.  p.  38S. 
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others,  the  huge  Cerilkium  gigattteum,  bo  conspicuous  in  the  calcaire 
grassier  of  Paris,  where  it  id  Bometimes  two  feet  in  length.  The 
volutes  and  cowries  of  this  formation,  aa  well  as  the  lunulites  and 
corals,  seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  warm  climate  having  prevailed, 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  discoverj  of  a  serpent,  PalaopkiM  typhoeua 
(see  fig.  236.),  exceeding,  according  to  Frofeaeor  Owen,  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  allied  in  its  osteolt^y  to  the  Boo,  Python,  Coluber, 
and  Hydrus.  The  compressed  form  and  diminutive  size  of  certain 
caudal  vertebra  indicate  so  much  analogy  with  Hydrus  as  to  induce 
Professor  Owen  to  pronounce  this  extinct  ophidian  to  have  been 
marine.'  He  had  previously  combated  with  macb  success  the  evi- 
dence advanced  to  prove  the  existence  in  the  Northern  Ocean  of 
huge  sea-serpente  in  our  own  times,  but  he  now  contends  for  the 
former  existence  in  the  British  Eocene  seas  of  less  gigantic  serpents, 
when  the  climate  was  probably  more  genial ;  for  amongst  the  com- 
panions of  the  sea-snake  of  Bracklesham  was  an  extinct  Gavial 
(Gavialis  Dixoni,  Owen),  and  numerous  fish,  such  as  now  frequent 
the  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  aa  the  ostraceont  fish,  of  which  a  spine 
is  figured  (see  fig.  237.),  and  gigantic  rays  of  the  genus  Myliobatet 
(see  fig.  238.). 


The  teeth  of  sharks  also,  of  the  genera  Carc&saadon,  Otodut, 
Lamna.  Galeoardo.  and  others,  are  abundant.  (See  figs.  240,  241, 
242,  243.)  The  Ifummuliiet  lavigafa  (see  fig.  239.),  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  lower  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier  in  France,  where  it 
sometimes  forms  stony  layers,  as  near  Compiegne,  is  very  common  at 
Bracklesham,  together  with  JV.  tcabra  and  N.  variolaria.  Out  of 
193  species  of  testacca  procured  from  the  Bagshot  and  Bracklesham 
beds  in  Eagland,  126  occur  in  the  calcaire  grossier  in  France.  It 
was  clearly,  therefore,  coeval  with  that  part  of  the  Parisian  series 
more  nearly  than  with  any  other. 

»  Fotooat.  Soc.  Monograph.  Eept.,  VU  ii.  p.  61. 


TKQETATIOK  OF  WDDLK  BOCENE  FEBIOD. 

The  plants  of  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  Bonrnemoiith, 
on  the  south  coast  of  Hampebire,  embedded  in  white  clajii  of  the 
Middle  Eocene  series,  bear  a  great  resemblance  generally  to  those 
of  the  Miocene  period,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter  ;  but  the 
species  are  with  very  few  exceptions  quite  distinct.  Forty  of  these 
are  mentioned  by  MM.  de  la  Hnrpe  and  Gaudin,  among  which  the 
Froteaceffi  {Dryandra,  &c.),  and  the  fig  tribe  are  abundant,  as  well 
as  the  cinnamon  and  several  other  laurineffi,  with  some  papilio- 
naceous plants.  On  the  whole  they  remind  the  botanist  of  the 
types  of  tropical  India  and  Australia.* 

Heer  has  mentioned  several  species  which  are  common  to  this 
Alum  Bay  flora  and  that  of  Monte  Bolca,  near  Verona,  so  cele- 
brated for  its  fossil  fish,  and  where  the  strata  contain  nummulites 
and  other  Middle  Eocene  fossils.t     He  has  particularly  alluded  to 
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Aralia  primigenia,  De  la  Harpe ;  Daphnogene  Verontnna,  Hassalongo 
sp. ;  aod  Ficva  granadilUt,  Mass.  sp.,  as  atnong  the  species  common  to 
and  characteristic  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Italian  Eocene  beds  ; 
and  he  observes  that  in  the  flora  of  this  period  those  forms  of  a 
temperate  climate  which  constitate  a  marked  feature  in  the  Euro- 
pean Miocene  formations,  such  as  the  willow,  poplar,  birch,  alder, 
elm,  hornbeam,  oak,  fir,  and  pine,  are  wanting.  The  American 
t^^s  are  also  absent,  or  much  more  feebly  represented  than  in 
the  Miocene  period.  Tbe  number  of  exotic  forms  which  are  com- 
mon to  tbe  Eocene  and  Miocene  strata  of  Europe  demonstrate  the 
remoteness  of  the  times  in  which  the  geographical  distribntioa 
of  living  plants  originated.  A  great  minority  of  tbe  E^ene  genera 
have  disappeared  from  our  temperate  climates,  but  not  the  whole 
of  them  ;  and  thej  must  all  have  exerted  some  influence  on  the 
assemblage  of  species  which  succeeded  them.  Many  of  these  are 
indeed  so  closely  allied  to  the  flora  now  surviving  as  to  make  it 
questionable,  even  in  the  opinion  of  naturalists  opposed  to  tbe  doc- 
trine of  transmutation,  whether  thej  are  not  genealogically  related 
the  one  to  the  other. 

LOWER  EOCENK    FOBIUTIOMB,  ENGLAND. 

London  Clay  proper  (C.  1.,  Table,  p.  279.) This  formation  un- 
derlies the  preceding,  and  consists  of  tenacious  brown  and  blueish- 
gray  clay,  with  layers  of  concretions  called  septaria,  which  abound 
chiefly  in  the  brown  clay,  and  are  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers 
from  sea-clifis  near  Harwich,  and  from  shoals  off  the  Essex  coast, 
to  be  used  for  making  Roman  cement.  The  principal  localities 
of  fossils  in  the  London  clay  are  Highgate  Hill,  near  London, 
the  island  of  Sheppey,  and  Bognor  in  Hampshire.  Out  of  133 
fossil  shell?,  Mr.  Frestwich  found  only  20  to  be  common  to  the  cal- 
eaire  grossier  (from  which  600  species  have  been  obtained),  while 
83  are  common  to  the  "  Lits  Coquilliers  "  (p.  302.),  in  which  200 
species  are  known  in  France.     We  may  pre-  ng.Ms. 

sume,  therefore,  that  the  London  clay  pro- 
per is  older  than  the  calciure  grossier.  This 
may  perhaps  remove  a  difficulty  which  M. 
Adolphe  Brongniart  has  experienced  when 
comparing  the  Eocene  Flora  of  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  London  and  Paris.  The  fossil  , 
species  of  the  island  of  Sheppey,  be  ob-  ' 
serves,  indicate  a  much  more  tropical  climate 
tban  the  Eocene  Flora  of  France.  Now  the 
latter  had  been  derived  principally  from  the 
Uppermost  Eocene  or  gypseous  series,  a 

resembles  the  vegetation   of  the  borders  of  p^^^{{|j|*^ '^^^U 
the  Mediterranean  rather  than    that  of   an 
equatorial  region ;  whereas  the  older  flora  of  Sheppey  belon(!;s  to  mi 
antecedent  epoch,  separated  from  the  period  of  the  Pmvb  %^^»Ha. 
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by  all  the  Barton  and  Bagshot  series — in  short,  by  the  equivalents 
of  the  great  nummulitic  series  of  continental  writers. 

Mr.  Bowerbank,  in  a  valuable  publication  on  the  fossil  fruits  and 
seeds  of  the  island  of  Sheppey,  near  London,  has  described  no  less 
than  thirteen  fruits  of  palms  of  the  recent  type  Nipa,  now  only 
found  in  the  Molucca  and  Philippine  Islands  and  in  Bengal  (see 
fig.  249.).  In  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  Dr.  Hooker  observed  the 
large  nuts  of  Nipa  fruticans  floating  in  such  numbers  in  the 
various  arms  of  that  great  river,  as  to  obstruct  the  paddle-wheels  of 
steam-boats.  These  plants  are  allied  to  the  cocoa-nut  tribe  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Pandanus^  or  screw-pine.  The 
fruits  of  other  palms  besides  those  of  the  cocoa-nut  tribe  are  also  met 
with  in  the  clay  of  Sheppey  ;  also  three  species  of  Anona^  or  custard 
apple  ;  and  cucurbitaceous  fruits  (of  the  gourd  and  melon  family) 
are  in  considerable  abundance.  Fruits  of  various  species  of  Aceicia 
are  in  profusion,  and  the^  although  less  decidedly  tropical,  imply  a 
warm  climate. 

The  contiguity  of  land  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  these  vege- 
table productions,  but  also  from  the  teeth  and  bones  of  crocodiles 
and  turtles,  since  these  creatures,  as  Dean  Conybeare  remarked, 
must  have  resorted  to  some  shore  to  lay  their  eggs.  Of  turtles  there 
v\rere  numerous  species  referred  to  extinct  genera.  These  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  equal  in  size  to  the  largest  living  tropical  turtles.  A 
sea-snake,  which  must  have  been  thirteen  feet  long,  of  the  genus 
PalcBophU  before  mentioned  (p.  286.),  has  also  been  described  by  Prof. 
Owen  from  Sheppey,  of  a  different  species  from  that  of  Brackles- 
ham.  A  true  crocodile,  also,  Crocodilus  toliapicus^  and  another 
saurian  more  nearly  allied  to  the  gavial,  accompany  the  above  fossils; 
also  the  relics  of  several  birds  and  quadrupeds.  One  of  these  last 
belongs  to  the  new  genus  Hyrcuiotherium  of  Owen,  of  the  hog  tribe, 
allied  to  Chseropotamus  ;  another  is  a  Lophiodon  ;  a  third  a  pachy- 
derm called  Coryphodon  eoasnus  by  Owen,  larger  than  any  existing 
tapir.  All  these  animals  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  which  floated  down  the  Sheppey  fruits.  They  imply  the 
existence  of  a  mammiferous  fauna  antecedent  to  the  period  when 
nummulites  flourished  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  therefore  before  the 
Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  other  mountain-chains  now  forming  the  back- 
bones of  great  continents,  were  raised  from  the  deep;  nay,  even 
before  a  part  of  the  constituent  rocky  masses  now  entering  into  the 
central  ridges  of  these  chains  had  been  deposited  in  the  sea. 

The  marine  shells  of  the  London  clay  confirm  the  inference  de- 
rivable from  the  plants  and  reptiles  in  favour  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture. Thus  many  species  of  Conns  and  VoltUa  occur,  a  large  Cyprcea^ 
C  oviformis,  a  very  large  RosUllaria  {^g.  252.),  a  species  of  Cancel- 
laria^  six  species  of  Nautilus  {ilg.  264.),  besides  other  Cephalopoda 
of  extinct  genera,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Belo- 
sepia  *  (fig.  255.).     Among  many  characteristic  bivalve  shells  are 

*  For  description  of  Eocene  Cephalopoda,  see  Monograph  by  F.  E.  Edwards, 
FdJwontogruph,  Soc,  1849. 
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Ltda  amygdaloides  (fig.  256.)  aad  Cryptodon  angulatum  (Qg.  2o7.)> 
and  among  ihe  Radiata  a  etar-fiah  called  Atlropecten  (fig.  258,). 

These  fossils  are  accompanied  hj  a  sword-fish  (  Telrapterui  pru' 
etu,  Agassiz),  about  eight  feet  long,  and  a  saw-fish  (Prutit  bitalea- 
tua,  Ag.),  about  ten  feet  in  length  ;  genera  now  foreign  to  the  British 
seas.  On  the  whole,  no  less  than  fifty  species  of  fish  have  been  de- 
scribed by  M.  Agadsiz  from  these  beds  in  Sbeppey,  and  they  indicate, 
in  his  opinion,  a  warm  climate. 
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Hlgbttu.  Leoioo  clij 


clif.    Honuu.  S.Foibaa.    ISbtvT*). 
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Strata  of  Kyson  in    Suffolk ^At  Eyaon,  a  fev  miles  east  of 

Woodbridge,  a  bed  of  Eocene  daj,  twelve  feet  thick,  underlies  the 
red  crag.  Beneath  it  is  a  deposit  of  yellow  and  white  sand,  <of  con- 
siderable interest,  in  consequence  of  many  peculiar  fossils  contained 
in  it.  Its  geological  position  is  probably  the  lowest  part  ^of  the 
London  clay  proper.  In  this  sand  have  been  found  remains  of  an 
opossum  {Didelphys)  (see  fig.  259..),  and  an  insectivorous  bat  (ftg. 
260.),  together  with  many  teeth  of  fishes  of  the  shark  family.  Mr. 
Colchester,  in  1840,  obtained  other  mammalian  relics  from  Eyson, 
among  which  Prof.  Owen  has  recognized  several  teeth  of  the  genus 
Hyracotherium  (fig.  261.),  and  the  vertebrse  of  a  large  serpent,  pro- 
bably a  Palaophis.  As  the  remains  both  of  the  Hyracotherium  and 
PalcBophis  were  ^afterwards  met  with  in  the  London  clay,  as  before 
remarked,  these  fossils  conirmed  the  opinion  previously  entertained, 
that  the  Kyson  sand  belongs  to  the  Lower  Eocene  period.  A  fossil 
lower  jaw  with  teeth  from  the  same  bed  was  at  &'st  referred  by 

Fiff.  MQ.  Fig.  seO.  Fif.  a6i. 


\ 
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Molar  tooth  vak  fnrt  of  Jaw  Molara  of  IniectlToroas  batt,  Molar  of  J7|rrflcqM«rtem. 

ofopoMum.  twice  nat.  tlse. 

From  Kjtoii.*  From  Cyson,  Suffolk. 

Prof.  Owen,  in  1S40,  to  a  monkey  called  Macaeus  e^canus,  and  after- 
wards Eopithecus^  but  he  has  since  (1862)  retracted  this  opinion, 
and,  on  re-examination,  and  with  more  ample  materials  at  his  com- 
mand, has  pronounced  it  to  belong  to  a  Hyracotherium,  There  is 
now,  therefore,  no  Eocene  monkey  known  to  palaeontologists  unless 
M.  Riitimeyer  is  right  in  referring  to  this  family  a  small  fragment 
of  a  jaw  with  theee  molar  teeth,  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene  strata 
of  the  Swiss  Jura. 

Plastic  or  mottled  clays  and  sands  (C.  2.,  p.  279.). — The  clays 
called  plastic,  which  lie  immediately  below  the  London  clay,  received 
their  name  originally  in  France  from  being  often  used  in  pottery. 
Beds  of  the  same  ag«  (the  Woolwich  and  Beading  series  of  Prest- 
wich)  are  used  for  the  like  purposes  in  England.f 

No  formations  can  be  more  dissimilar  on  the  whole  in  mineral 
character  than  the  'Eocene  deposits  of  England  and  Paris  ;  those  of 
our  own  island  being  almost  exclusively  of  mechanical  origin, — 
accumulations  of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles  ;  while  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  we  find  a  great  succession  of  strata  composed  of  lime- 
stones, some  of  them  siliceous,  and  of  crystalline  gypsum  and  siliceous 
sandstone,  and  sometimes  of  pare  flint  used  for  millstones.     Hence 

*  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.  toI.  iv.  No.  23.,  Not.  1839. 
t  Prestwich,  Waterbearing  Strata  of  Ix>ndon,  1851. 
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it  IB  by  no  meane  an  easy  task  to  institute  an  exact  comparison  be- 
tween the  Tarious  members  of  the  English  and  French  series,  and  to 
settle  their  respective  ages.  It  is  dear  that,  on  the  sites  both  of 
Paris  and  London,  aoontinuat  change  wsa  going  on  in  the  fauna  and 
flora  by  the  coming  in  of  new  species  and  the  dying  ont  of  others  ; 
and  contemporaneous  changes  of  geogr^hical  conditions  were  also 
in  progress  in  consequence  of  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land  and 
bottom  of  the  sea.  A  particular  subdivision,  therefore,  of  time  was 
ocGssioully  represented  in  one  area  by  land,  in  another  by  an  eetn- 
ary,  in  a  third  by  the  sea,  and  even  where  the  conditions  were  in  both 
areas  ^  a  marine  character,  there  was  often  shallow  water  in  one, 
and  deep  sea  in  another,  producing  a  want  <^  agreement  ia  the  state 
of  animal  life. 

Bnt  in  regard  to  that  division  of  the  Eoeene  series  which  we  have 
now  under  consideration,  we  find  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
for,  whether  we  study  it  in  the  basins  of  London,  Hampshire,  or 
Paris,  we  recognize  everywhere  the  same  mineral  character.  This 
unifiirmity  of  aspect  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated, 
since  the  beds  consist  simply  of  mottled  clays  and  sand,  with  lignite 
and  well-rolled  flint  pebbles,  derived  irom  the  chalk,  and  varying  in 

Bis.  Ml  y«-  «■ 


size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  an  egg.  These  strata  may  be  seen  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  in  contact  with  the  chalk,  or  in  the  London  basin,  at 
Beading,  Blackbeath,  aud  Woolwich.  In  some  of  the  lowest  of  them, 
banks  of  oysters  are  observed,  consisting  of  Oitrea  bellovacina,  so 
common  in  France  in  the  same  relative.'position,  and  Ottrea  edulina, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  living  eatable  species.  In  the  same 
beds  at  Bromley,  Dr.  Bnckland  found  one  large  pebble  to  which  &v« 
fuU-grown  oysters  were  sjCBzei^  in  such  a  manner  m  to  iho'n  &<e.v 
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thej  had  commenced  their   first  growth   upon   it,   and  remained 
attached  to  it  through  life. 

Id  several  places,  as  at  Woolwich  on  the  Thames,  at  Newhaven  in 
Sussex,  and  elsewhere,  a  mixture  of  marine  and  freshwater  testacea 
distinguishes  this  member  of  the  series.   Among  the  latter,  Melania 
inquinata  (see  fig.  263.)  and  Cyrena  cunei/ormis  (see  fig.  262.)  are 
verj  common,  as  in  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  France.     They 
ciearlj  indicate  points  where  rivers  entered  the  Eocene  sea.  Usually 
there  is  a  mixture  of  brackish,  freshwater,  and  marine  shells,  and 
sometimes,  as  at  Woolwich,  proofs  of  the  river  and  the  sea  having 
successively  prevailed  on  the  same  spot.    At  New  Charlton,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Woolwich,  M.  de  la  Condamine  discovered  in  1849i,  and 
pointed  out  to  me,  a  layer  of  sand  associated  with  well-rounded  flint 
pebbles  in  which  numerous  individuals  of  the  Cyrena  telUnella  were 
seen  standing  endwise  with  both  their  valves  united,  the  posterior 
extremity  of  each  shell  being  uppermost,  as  would  happen  if  the 
moUusks  had  died  in  their  natural  position.     I  have  described  *  a 
hank  of  sandy  mud,  in  the  delta  of  the  Alabama  River  at  Mobile,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Grulf  of  Mexico,  where  in  1846  I  dug  out  at  low 
tide  specimens  of  living  species  of  Cyrena  and  of  a  GnathadoUj  which 
were  similarly  placed  with  their  shells  erect,  or  in  a  position  which 
enables  the  animal  to  protrude  its  siphon  upwards  and  draw  in  or 
reject  water  at  pleasure.     The  water  at  Mobile  is  usually  fresh,  but 
sometimes  brackish.   At  Woolwich  a  body  of  river-water  must  have 
flowed  permanently  into  the  sea  where  the  Cyrena  lived,  and  they 
may  have  been  killed  suddenly  by  an  influx  of  pure  salt  water,  which 
invaded  the  spot  when  the  river  was  low,  or  when  a  subsidence  of 
hind  took  place.  Traced  in  one  direction,  or  eastward  towards  Heme 
l^ay^  the  Woolwich  beds  assume  more  and  more  of  a  marine  charac- 
ter ;  while  in  an  opposite,  or  south-western  direction,  they  become, 
as  near  Chelsea  and  other  places,  more  freshwater,  and  contain  Unto, 
Paludina,  and  layers  of  lignite,  so  that  the  land  drained  by  the 
ancient  river  seems  clearly  to  have  been  to  the  south-west  of  the 
present  site  of  the  metropolis. 

Before  the  minds  of  geologists  had  become  familiar  with  the 
theory  of  the  gradual  sinking  of  land,  and  its  conversion  into  sea 
iit  diflerent  periods,  and  the  consequent  change  from  shallow  to  deep 
water,  the  freshwater  and  littoral  character  of  this  inferior  group 
appeared  strange  and  anomalous.  After  passing  through  hundreds 
of  feet  of  London  clay,  proved  by  its  fossils  to  have  been  deposited 
in  deep  salt  water,  we  arrive  at  beds  of  fluviatile  origin,  and  in  the 
same  underlying  formation  masses  of  shingle,  attaining  at  Black- 
heath,  near  London,  a  thickness  of  50  feet,  indicate  the  proximity  of 
land,  where  the  flints  of  the  chalk  were  rolled  into  sand  and  pebbles, 
and  spread  continuously  over  wide  spaces.  Such  shingle  always 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  series,  whether  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or 
in  the  Hampshire  or  London  basins.    It  may  be  asked  why  they  did 

*  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  vol  ii.  p.  104. 
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not  coDstitute  simplj  narrow  littoral  zones,  such  as  we  might  look 
for  on  an  ancient  sea-shore.  In  reply,  Mr.  Prestwich  has  suggested 
that  such  zones  of  shingle  maj  have  been  slowlj  formed  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  period  of  the  Thanet  sands  (C.  3.,  p.  279.),  and  while  the 
land  was  sinking  the  well-rolled  pebbles  may  have  been  dispersed 
simultaneously  over  considerable  areas,  and  exposed  during  gradual 
submergence  to  the  action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  aided  occasionally 
bj  tidal  currents  and  river  floods. 

Tkanet  sands  (C.  3.,  p.  279.). — The  mottled  or  plastic  clay  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire  is  often  seen  in  actual  contact  with 
the  chalk,  constituting  in  such  places  tlie  lowest  member  of  the 
British  Eocene  series.  But  at  other  points  another  formation  of 
marine  origin,  characterized  by  a  somewhat  different  assemblage  of 
organic  remains,  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  intervene 
between  the  chalk  and  the  Woolwich  series.  For  these  beds  he  has 
proposed  the  name  of  "  Thanet  Sands,"  because  they  are  well  seen 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  northern  part  of  Kent,  and  on  the  sea- 
coast  between  Heme  Bay  and  the  Reculvers,  where  they  consist  of 
sands  with  a  few  concretionary  masses  of  sandstone,  and  contain 
among  other  fossils  PhoUidomya  cuneata^  Cyprina  Morrisii,  Corbula 
iongirostris,  Sealaria  Bowerbankiiy  &c.  The  greatest  thickness  of 
these  beds  is  about  90  feet. 


GENERAL   TABLE   OF   FRENCH   EOCENE   STRATA. 

UPPER  XOCENE. 

French  subditUiont.  English  equivalents. 

A.  I.  Gypseous  series  of  Montmartre.  1.  Bembridge  series,  p.  279. 

A.  2.  Caicaire    siliceax,   or   Travertin  2.  Osborne  and  Ueadon  series,  p.  282. 
Inferiear. 

A.  3.  Gr^s    de  Beaucbamp,  or  Sables  3.  Wbite  sand  and  clay  of  Barton  Cliff, 

Mojens.  Hants. 

MIDDLE  EOCEXE. 

R  1.  Caicaire  Grossier.  1.  Bagshot  and  BracUesham  beds. 

B.  2.  Soissonnais  Sands,  or  Lits  Coqail-    2.  Wanting. 

liers. 

LOWER  EOOEXE. 

C.  1*  Argile  de  Londres  at  base  of  Hill     1.  London  Clay. 

of  Cassel,  near  Dnnkirk.  2.  Plastic  clay  and   sand  witb  ligpiite 

C.  2.  Argile  plastique  and  lignite.  (Woolwich  and  Reading  series). 

C.  3.  Sables  de  Bracheux.  3.  Thanet  sands. 

The  tertiary  formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  consist  of  a 
series  of  marine  and  freshwater  strata,  alternating  with  each  other, 
and  filling  up  a  depression  in  the  chalk.  The  area  which  they 
occupy  has  been  called  the  Paris  basin,  and  is  about  180  miles  in  its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  90  miles  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west  (see  Map,  p.  219.).  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart 
attempted,  in  1810,  to  distinguish  five  different  groups,  com^t\%vDL^ 
three  freshwater  and  two  marine^  which  were  auppoae^  w>  \m^\'3 
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that  the  waters  of  the  oceaD,  and  of  rivers  and  lakes,  had  been  bj 
turns  admitted  into  and  excluded  from  the  same  area.  Investiga- 
tions since  made  in  the  Hampshire  and  London  basins  have  rather 
tended  to  confirm  these  views,  at  least  so  far  as  to  show  that  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  period  there  have  been  great 
movements  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  adjoining  lands,  and  that 
the  superposition  of  deep  sea  to  shallow  water  deposits  (the  London 
clay,  for  example,  to  the  Woolwich  beds)  can  onlj  be  explained  by 
referring  to  such  movements.  Nevertheless,  it  appears,  from  the 
researches  of  M.  Constant  Provost,  that  some  of  the  minor  alterna- 
tions and  intermixtures  of  freshwater  and  marine  deposits,  in  the 
Paris  basin,  may  be  accounted  for  by  imagining  both  to  have  been 
simultaneously  in  progress,  in  the  same  bay  of  the  same  sea,  or  a 
gulf  into  which  many  rivers  entered. 

Gypseous  series  of  Montmarire, — To  enlarge  on  the  numerous 
subdivisions  of  the  Parisian  strata  would  lead  me  beyond  my  present 
limits  ;  I  shall  therefore  give  some  examples  only  of  the  most  im- 
portant formations  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  Table,  p.  296. 

Beneath  the  Grr^s  de  Fontainebleau,  often  called  "  Upper  marine 
sands,"  and  belonging  to  the  Lower  Miocene,  as  before  stated,  we 
find,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  a  series  of  white  and  green 
marls,  with  subordinate  beds  of  gypsum,  A.,  Table,  p.  296.  These  are 
most  largely  developed  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  and, 
among  other  places,  in  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  where  its  fossils  were 
first  studied  by  Cuvier. 

The  gypsum  quarried  there  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of 
Paris  occurs  as  a  granular  crystalline  rock,  and,  together  with  the 
associated  marls,  contains  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  together  with 
the  bones  and  skeletons  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Several  land- 
plants  are  also  met  with,  among  which  are  fine  specimens  of  the  fan 
palm  or  palmetto  tribe  {Flabellaria),  The  remains  also  of  fresh- 
water fish,  and  of  crocodiles  and  other  reptiles,  occur  in  the  gypsum. 
The  skeletons  of  mammalia  are  usually  isolated,  often  entire,  the 
most  delicate  extremities  being  preserved ;  as  if  the  carcases,  clothed 
with  their  fiesh  and  skin,  had  been  floated  down  soon  after  death, 
and  while  they  were  still  swollen  by  the  gases  generated  by  their 
first  decomposition.  The  few  accompanying  shells  are  of  those  light 
kinds  which  frequently  float  on  the  surface  of  rivers,  together  with 
wood. 

M.  Provost  has  therefore  suggested  that  a  river  may  have  swept 
away  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  plants  which  lived  on  its  borders, 
or  in  the  lakes  which  it  traversed,  and  may  have  carried  them  down 
into  the  centre  of  the  gulf  into  which  flowed  the  waters  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  lime.  We  know  that  the  Fiume  Salso  in  Sicily 
enters  the  sea  so  charged  with  various  salts  that  the  thirsty  cattle 
refuse  to  drink  of  it.  A  stream  of  sulphureous  water,  as  white  as 
milk,  descends  into  the  sea  from  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Idienne, 
on  the  east  of  Java ;  and  a  great  body  of  hot  water,  charged  with 
sulphuric  acid,  rushed  down  from  the  same  volcano  on  one  occasioDi 
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and  inundated  a  large  tract  of  country^  destroying,  by  its  noxious 
properties,  all  the  vegetation.*  In  like  manner  the  Pusanibio,  or 
"  Vinegar  River,"  of  Columbia,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Purac^,  an 
extinct  volcano,  7500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  with  oxide 
of  iron.  We  may  easily  suppose  the  waters  of  such  streams  to  have 
properties  noxious  to  marine  animals,  and  in  this  manner  the  entire 
absence  of  marine  remains  in  the  ossiferous  gypsum  may  be  ex- 
plained.f  There  are  no  pebbles  or  coarse  sand  in  the  gjrpsum ;  a 
circumstance  which  agrees  well  with  the  hypothesis  that  these  beds 
were  precipitated  from  water  holding  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution, 
and  floating  the  remains  of  different  animals. 

In  this  formation  the  relics  of  about  fifty  species  of  quadrupeds, 
including  the  genera  Paleotherium  (see  fig.  220.),  Anoplotkerium 
(see  fig.  219.),  and  others,  have  been  found,  all  extinct,  and  nearly 
four-fifths  of  them  belonging  to  the  Perissodactyle  or  odd-toed 
division  of  the  order  Pachydermata^  which  now  contains  only  four 
living  genera,  namely,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  horse,  and  hyrax.  With 
them  a  few  carnivorous  animals  are  associated,  among  which  are  the 
JBytsnodon  dasyuroides,  a  species  of  dog,  Cants  Parisiensis^  and  a 
weasel,  Cynodon  Parisiensis,  Of  the  Hodentia  are  found  a  squirrel ; 
of  the  Cheiroptera,  a  bat ;  while  the  Marsuptalia  (an  order  now 
confined  to  America,  Australia,  and  some  contiguous  islands)  are 
represented  by  an  opossum. 

Of  birds,  about  ten  species  have  been  ascertained,  the  skeletons  of 
some  of  which  are  entire.  None  of  them  are  referable  to  existing 
species.^  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fish,  according  to  MM. 
Cuvier  and  Agassiz,  as  also  to  the  reptiles.  Among  the  laat  are 
crocodiles  and  tortoises  of  the  genera  Emys  and  Trionyx. 

The  tribe  of  land  quadrupeds  most  abundant  in  this  formation  is 
such  as  now  inhabits  alluvial  plains  and  marshes,  and  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  a  class  most  exposed  to  sufier  by  river  inundations. 
Among  these  were  several  species  of  Paleotherium^  a  genus  before 
alluded  to  (p.  281.).  These  were  associated  with  the  AnoplotheriufOy 
a  tribe  intermediate  between  pachyderms  and  ruminants.  One  of 
the  three  divisions  of  this  family  was  called  by  Cuvier  Xiphodon, 
Their  forms  were  slender  and  elegant,  and  one,  named  Xiphodon 
gracile  (fig.  264.),  was  about  the  size  of  the  chamois ;  and  Cuvier 
inferred  from  the  skeleton  that  it  was  as  light,  graceful,  and  agile  as 
the  gazelle. 

When  the  French  osteologist  declared,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  that  all  the  fossil  quadrupeds  of  the  gypsum  of 
Paris  were  extinct,  the  announcement  of  so  startling  a  fact,  on  such 
high  authority,  created  a  powerful  sensation,  and  from  that  time  a 
new  impulse  was  given  throughout  Europe  to  the  progress  of  geo- 

*  Le7deMagaz.YoorWeten8chKonst  f  M.  C.  Prevost,  Sabmerrions  Itcra- 

enLeiu,  partie  v.  cabier  i.  p.  71.    Cited  tives,  &c.    Note  23. 

by  Rozet,  Joam.  de  Geologic,  torn.  L  \  Cavier,  Oss.  Fom.,  torn.  iii.  p.  255. 
p.  43. 
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logical  investigation.  Eminent  naturalists,  it  is  true,  bad  long  before 
maintained  tbat  the  sbells  and  zoopbytes  met  witb  in  many  ancient 
European  rocks  bad  ceased  to  be  inbabitants  of  the  eartb,  but  tbe 
majority  even  of  tbe  educated  classes  continued  to  believe  tbat  tbe 

FiS.S64. 


Xfphodon  graeiie,  or  Anoplotherium  gracfle^  CaTier.    Restored  outline. 

species  of  animals  and  plants,  now  contemporary  with  man,  were  the 
same  as  tbose  wbicb  bad  been  called  into  being  when  tbe  planet 
itself  was  created.  It  was  easy  to  tbrow  discredit  upon  tbe  new 
doctrine  by  asking  wbetber  corals,  sbells,  and  otber  creatures  pre- 
viously unknown,  were  not  annually  discovered  ?  and  wbetber  living 
forms  corresponding  witb  tbe  fossils  migbt  not  yet  be  dredged  up 
from  seas  bitberto  unexamined  ?  But  from  tbe  era  of  tbe  publication 
of  Cuvier's ''  Ossements  Fossiles,"  and  still  more  bis  popular  Treatise 
called  *'  A  Theory  of  tbe  Earth,"  sounder  views  began  to  prevail. 
It  was  clearly  demonstrated  tbat  most  of  tbe  mammalia  found  in  tbe 
gypsum  of  Montmartre  differed  even  generically  from  any  now 
known  to  exists  and  the  extreme  improbability  that  any  of  them, 
especially  tbe  larger  ones,  would  ever  be  found  surviving  in  conti- 
nents yet  unexplored,  was  made  manifest.  Moreover,  the  non-ad- 
mixture of  a  single  living  species  in  the  midst  of  so  rich  a  fossil 
fauna  was  a  striking  proof  that  there  had  existed  in  that  region  a 
state  of  the  earth's  surface  zoologically  unconnected  with  tbe 
present. 

Fossil  footprints* — There  are  three  superimposed  masses  of  gyp- 
sum in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  separated  by  intervening  deposits 
of  laminated  marL  In  the  uppermost  of  tbe  three  in  the  valley  of 
Montmorency  M.  Desnoyers  discovered  in  1859  many  footprints  of 
animals  occurring  at  no  less  than  six  different  levels.*  Tbe  gypsum 
to  which  they  belong  varies  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and 
is  that  which  has  yielded  to  tbe  naturalist  the  largest  number  of 
bones  and  skeletons  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles.     I  visited  tbe 

*  Bar  des  EmpreintCB  de  Fas  d'Animanx,  par  M.  J.  Desnoyers.  Compte  Beoda 
derimtitnt,  1859. 
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quarries,  soon  after  the  discovery  was  made  known,  with  M.  Des- 
nojers,  who  also  showed  me  large  slabs  in  the  Museum  at  Paris, 
where,  on  the  upper  planes  of  stratification,  the  indented  foot- 
marks were  seen,  while  corresponding  casts  in  relief  appeared  on 
the  lower  surfaces  of  the  strata  of  gjpsum  which  were  immediately 
superimposed.  A  thin  film  of  marl,  which  before  it  was  dried  and 
condensed  by  pressure  must  have  represented  a  much  thicker  layer 
of  soft  mud,  intervened  between  the  beds  of  solid  gypsum.  On  this 
mud  the  i^nimals  had  trodden,  and  made  impressions  which  had  pene« 
trated  to  the  gypseous  mass  below,  then  evidently  unconsolidated. 
Tracks  of  the  Anoplotherium  with  its  bisulcate  hoof,  and  the  trilobed 
footprints  of  Paleotherium,  were  seen  of  different  sizes,  corresponding 
to  those  of  several  species  of  these  genera  which  Cuvier  had  re« 
constructed,  while  in  the  same  beds  were  footmarks  of  carni- 
vorous mammalia.  The  tracks  also  of  fluviatile,  lacustrine,  and  ter^ 
restrial  tortoises  (JSmys^  TrumyXy  &c.)  have  been  discovered,  abo 
those  of  crocodiles,  iguanas,  geckos,  and  great  batrachians,  and  the 
footprints  of  a  huge  bird,  apparently  a  wader,  of  the  size  of  the 
gastornis,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel.  There  were  likewise 
impressions  of  the  feet  of  other  creatures,  some  of  them  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  any  of  the  fifty  extinct  types  of  mammalia,  of 
which  the  bones  have  been  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum.  The  whole 
assemblage,  says  Desnoyers,  indicate  the  shores  of  a  lake,  or  several 
small  lakes  communicating  with  each  other,  on  the  borders  of  which 
many  species  of  Pachydermes  wandered,  and  beasts  of  prey  which 
occasionally  devoured  them.  The  toothmarks  of  these  last  had  been 
detected  by  palsBontologists  long  before  on  the  bones  and  skulls  of 
Paleotheres  entombed  in  the  gypsum. 

These  footmarks  have  revealed  to  us  new  and  unexpected  proofs 
that  the  air-breathing  fauna  of  the  Upper  Eocene  period  in  Europe 
far  surpassed  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  species  the  largest 
estimate  which  had  previously  been  formed  of  it.  We  may  now  feel 
sure  that  the  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  birds,  which  have  left  portions 
of  their  skeletons  as  memorials  of  their  existence  in  the  solid  gypsum, 
constituted  but  a  part  of  the  then  living  creation.  Similar  inferences 
may  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  whole  succession  of  geological 
records.  In  each  district  the  monuments  of  periods  embracing 
thousands,  and  probably  in  some  instances  millions  of  years,  are 
totally  wanting.  Even  in  the  volumes  which  are  extant  the  greater 
number  of  the  pages  are  missing  in  any  given  region,  and  where 
they  are  found  they  contain  but  few  and  casual  entries  of  the  phy- 
sical events  or  living  beings  of  the  times  to  which  they  relate.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that  the  subordinate  formations  met  with  in 
two  neighbouring  countries,  such  as  France  and  England  (the  minor 
Tertiary  groups  above  enumerated),  commonly  classed  as  equivalents 
and  referred  to  corresponding  periods,  may  nevertheless  have  been 
by  no  means  strictly  coincident  in  date.  Though  called  contempo- 
raneous, it  is  probable  that  they  were  often  separated  by  intervals  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.     We  nxay  coixip^^  t^esoi  V>  ^<(^\i^c^  ^ 
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Stars,  which  appear  single  to  the  naked  eje  because  seen  from  a  vast 
distance  in  space,  and  which  really  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
stellar  system  though  occupying  places  in  space  extremely  remote 
if  estimated  by  our  ordinary  standard  of' terrestrial  measurements. 

Calcaire  siliceuXf  or  Travertin  inferieur  (A.  2.,  p.  295.). — ^This 
compact  siliceous  limestone  extends  over  a  wide  area.  It  resembles 
a  precipitate  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  and  is  often  tra- 
versed by  small  empty  syiuous  cavities.  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
devoid  of  organic  remains,  but  in  some  places  contains  freshwater 
and  land  species,  and  never  any  marine  fossils.  The  calcaire 
siliceux  and  the  calcaire  grossier  usually  occupy  distinct  parts. of  the 
Paris  basin,  the  one  attaining  its  fullest  development  in  those 
places  where  the  other  is  of  slight  thickness.  They  are  described 
by  some  writers  as  alternating  with  each  other  towards  the  centre  of 
the  basin,  as  at  Sergy  and  Osny. 

The  gypsum,  with  its  associated  mark  before  described,  is  in 
greatest  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  the  calcaire 
grossier  and  calcaire  siliceux  are  less  fully  developed. 

Crrei  de  Beauchampy  or  Sables  m&yens  (A.  3.,  p.  295»). — ^In  some 
parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  sands  and  marls,  called  the  Gr^s  de  Beau* 
champ,  or  Sables  moyens,  divide  the  gypseous  beds  from  the  calcaire 
grossier  proper.  These  sands,  in  which  a  small  nummuHte  {N. 
variolaria)  is  very  abundant^  contain  more  than  300  species  of  marine 
shells,  many  of  them  peculiar,  but  others  common  to  the  next  division. 

Calcaire  grossier^  upper  and  middle  (B.  1.,  p.  295.). — The  upper 
division  of  this  group  consists  in  great  part  of  beds  of  ccMnpact, 
fragile  limestone,  with  some  intercalated  green  marls.  The  shells 
in  some  parts  are  a  mixture  of  Cerithiumy  Cyclosi&mOy  and  Corlmla; 
in  others  Limnea,  Cerithtum,  Paludina^  &c.  In  the  latter,,  the 
bones  of  reptiles  and  mammalia,  Paleotherium  and  Lophiodon^  have 
been  found.  The  middle  division,  or  calcaire  grossier  proper,  con- 
sists of  a  coarse  limestone,  often  passing  into  sand.  It  contains  the 
greater  number  of  the  fossil  shells  which  characterize  the  Paris 
basin.  No  less  than  400  distinct  species  have  been  procured  from 
a  single  spot  near  Grignon,  where  they  are  embedded  in  a  calca- 
reous sand,  chiefly  formed  of  comminuted  shells,  in  which,  neverthe- 
less, individuals  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  both  of  marine, 
terrestrial,  and  freshwater  species,  are  mingled  together.  Some  of 
the  marine  shells  may  have  lived  on  the  spot ;  but  the  Cyclostotna 
and  Limnea  must  have  been  brought  thither  by  rivers  and  currents, 
and  the*  quantity  of  triturated  shells  implies  considerable  movement 
in  the  waters. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  thn  assemblage  of  fossil  testacea  than 
the  great  proportion  of  species  referable  to  the  genus  Ceriihium  (see 
figures,  p.  238.).  There  occur  no  less  than  137  species  of  this  genus 
in  the  Paris  basin,  and  almost  all .  of  them  in  the  calcaire  grossier. 
Most  of  the  living  Cerithia  inhabit  the  sea  near  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
where  the  waters  are  brackish ;  so  that  their  abundance  in  the 
manne  atrAtA  now  under  consideratioa  is  in  harmony  with  the  hypo- 
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thesis  that  the  Paris  buia  formed  &  gulf  into  which  several  rivers 
flowed. 

In  some  parts  of  the  calcure  grossier  round  Paris,  certain  beds 
occur  of  a  stone  nsed  in  building,  and  called  by  the  French  geoli^ists 
"Miliolita  limestone."  It  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  millions  of 
microscopic  ahells,  of  the  siie  of  minute  grains  of  sand,  which  all 
belong  to  the  class  Forominifera.  figures  of  some  of  these  are  given 
in  the  annexed  woodcut.    As  this  miliolttic  stone  never  oecurs  in  the 
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Falune,  or  Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Brittany  and  Touraine,  it  often 
furnishes  the  geologist  with  a  useful  criterion  for  dietinguishing  the 
detached  Ekicene  and  Miocene  formations  scattered  over  those  and 
other  adjoining  provinces.  The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Paleo- 
therium  and  other  mammalia  in  some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  cat- 
cure  greasier  shows  that  these  land  animals  began  to  exist  befot% 
the  deposition  of  the  overlying  gypseons  series  bad  eomxnanceA. 
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Lower  Caleaire  grotiur,  or  GlaneonK  grottiirt  (B.  1.,  p.  295.). — 
The  lower  part  of  the  caleaire  groeaier,  which  often  contains  much 
green  earth,  is  characterized  at  Auvers,  near  Pontoise,  to  the  north 
of  Paris,  and  still  more  in  the  environs  of  Cotnpiegne,  b^  the  aban- 
dance  of  nummulites,  consisting  chiefly  of  JV.  laevigata,  iV!  icabra, 
and  JV.  I.Mimareki,  which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  some  of  the 
stony  strata,  though  these  same  foraminifera  sre  WROting  in  beds  of 
bitnilftr  age  in  the  immediate  environs  of  Paris. 

Somonnais  sands,  or  Lilt  co^Uliert  (B.  2.,  p.  295.), — Below  the 
preceding  formation,  shelly  sands  are  seen,  of  coDsiderable  thickness, 
especially  at  GuiBse-Lamotle,  near  Compiegne,  and  other  localities  in 
the  Soissonnaig,  about  fif^  miles  N.£.of  Paris,  from  which  about  300 
species  of  shells  have  been  obtained,  many  of  them  common  to  the 
caleaire  grossier  and  the  Brocklesbam  beds  of  England,  and  many 
peculiar.  The  Nummulita  planulata  is  very  abundant,  and  the 
most  characteristic  8b«U  is  the  Ntrita  conotdea.  Lam.,  a  fossil  which 
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has  a  very  wide  geographical  range ;  for,  as  M.  d'Archiac  remarks, 
it  accompanies  the  nummulitic  formation  from  Europe  to  India, 
having  been  found  in  Cutch,  sear  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  asso- 
ciated with  Tfummulites  scabra.  No  leas  than  33  shells  of  this  group 
are  awd  to  be  identical  with  sheUs  of  the  London  clay  proper,  yet, 
after  visiting  Cuisse-Lamotte  and  other  localities  of  the  "  Sables  in* 
f^rieurs "  of  Archiac,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Prestwich,  that  the  latter 
are  probably  newer  than  the  London  clay,  and  perhaps  older  than 
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the  Bracklesham  beds  of  England.  The  London  clay  seems  to  be 
unrepresented  in  the  Paris  basin,  unless  partially  so,  by  these  sands.* 
One  of  the  shells  of  the  sandy  beds  of  the  Soissonn&is  is  adduced  by 


•  D'AicUacBaUMia.u 


t.  jc  1  and  Cnstwidi,  G«oL  Qoin.  JonnL,  1847,  f.  377. 
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M.  Deshayes  as  an  example  of  the  changes  which  certain  species 
anderwent  in  the  successive  stages  of  their  existence.  It  seems  that 
different  varieties  of  the  Cardium  porulosum  are  characteristic  of 
different  formations.  In  the  Soissonnais  this  shell  acquires  but  a 
small  volume,  and  has  many  peculiarities,  which  disappear  in  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier.  In  these  the  shell  attains  its 
full  size,  with  many  distinctive  characters,  which  are  again  modified 
in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier ;  and  these  last  modi- 
fications of  form  are  preserved  throughout  the  *'  upper  marine  "  (or 
Lower  Miocene)  series.* 


LOWER  EOCENE  FORMATIONS  OF  FRANCE. 

Argile  plastique  (C.  2.,  p.  296.). — At  the  base  of  the  tertiary  system 
in  France  are  extensive  deposits  of  sands,  with  occasional  beds  of  clay 
used  for  pottery,  and  called  **  argile  plastique."  Fossil  oysters  (  Ostrea 
hellovadnd)  abound  in  some  places,  and  in  others  there  is  a  mixture 
of  fluviatile  shells,  such  as  Cyrena  cuneifarmis  (fig.  262,  p.  293.), 
Melania  inquinata  (fig.  263.),  and  others,  frequently  met  with  in 
beds  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 
Layers  of  lignite  also  accompany  the  inferior  clays  and  sands. 

Immediately  upon  the  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  tertiary  strata 
in  France  there  generally  is  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  of  roUed  and 
angular  chalk-flints,  cemented  by  siliceous  sand.  These  beds  appear 
to  be  of  littoral  origin,  and  imply  the  previous  emergence  of  the 
chalk,  and  its  waste  by  denudation.  In  the  year  1866,  the  tibia  and 
femur  of  a  large  bird  equalling  at  least  the  ostrich  in  size  were 
found  at  Meudon,  near  Paris,  at  the  base  of  the  Plastic  clay.  This 
bird,  to  which  the  name  of  Gastomis  Parisiensis  has  been  assigned, 
appears,  from  the  Memoirs  of  MM.  Hubert,  Lartet,  and  Owen,  to 
belong  to  an  extinct  genus.  Professor  Owen  refers  it  to  the  class  of 
wading  land  birds  rather  than  to  an  aquatic  species.f 

That  a  formation  so  much  explored  for  economical  purposes  as 
the  Argile  Plastique  around  Paris,  and  the  clays  and  sands  of  corre- 
sponding age  near  London,  should  never  have  afforded  any  vestige 
of  a  feathered  biped  previously  to  the  year  1866,  shows  what  dili- 
gent search  and  what  skill  in  osteological  interpretation  are  required 
before  the  existence  of  birds  of  remote  ^es  can  be  proved  by  more 
decisive  evidence  than  their  footprints. 

Sables  de  Bracheux  (C.  3.,  p.  296.). — The  marine  sands  called  the 
Sables  de  Bracheux  (a  place  near  Beauvais),  are  considered  by  M. 
Hubert  to  be  older  than  the  Lignites  and  Plastic  clay,  and  to  coincide 
in  age  with  the  Thanet  Sands  of  England.  At  La  F^re,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Aisne,  in  a  deposit  of  this  age,  a  fossil  skull  has 
been  found  of  a  quadruped  called  by  Blainville  Arctocyon  primcevusj 
and  supposed  by  him  to  be  related  both  to  the  bear  and  to  the 

*  Coquilles  caracteristiqnefl  des  Terrains,  1831. 
t  Quart.  Geol.  Joam.,  voL  xiL  p.  204.,  1856. 
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Kinkajou  {Cercoleptes).    This  creature  appears  to  be  the  oldest 
known  tertiary  mammifer. 

Nummulitic  formation  of  Europe^  Asia,  Sfc, — When  I  visited 
Belgium  and  French  Flanders  in  1851,  with  a  view  of  comparing 
the  tertiary  strata  of  those  countries  with  the  English  series,  I 
found  that  all  the  beds  between  the  Lower  Miocene  or  Limburg 
formations  and  the  Lower  Eocene  or  London  clay  proper,  might 
be  conveniently  divided  into  three  sections,  distinguished,  among 
other  palseontological  characters,  by  three  different  species  of  num- 
mulites,  N.  variolaria  in  upper  beds,  N.  Itevigata  in  the  middle, 
and  N>  planulata  in  the  lower.  After  I  had  adopted  this  classifica- 
tion, I  found,  what  I  had  overlooked  or  forgotten,  that  the  super- 
position of  these  three  species  in  the  order  here  assigned  to  them 
had  been  previously  recognized  in  the  North  of  France,  in  1842,  by 
Viscount  d'Archiac.  The  same  author,  in  the  valuable  monograph 
published  by  him  in  1863*,  has  observed  that  a  somewhat  similar 
distribution  of  these  and  other  species  in  time,  prevails  very  widely 
in  the  South  of  France  and  in  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  in  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  and  in  Istria — the  lowest  nummulitic  beds  being 
characterized  by  fewer  and  smaller  species,  the  middle  by  a  greater 
number  and  by  those  which  individually  attain  the  largest  dimen- 
sions, and  the  uppermost  beds  again  by  small  species. 

In  the  treatise  alluded  to,  M.  d'Archiac  describes  no  less  than 
fifty-two  species  of  thb  genus,  and  considers  that  they  are  all  of 
them  characteristic  of  those  tertiary  strata  which  I  have  called 
Middle  Eocene.  In  very  few  instances  at  least  do  certain  species 
diverge  from  this  narrow  limit,  whether  into  incumbent  or  subjacent 
tertiary  formations,  one  or  two  species  only,  of  which  Nummulites 
intermedia^  also  a  Middle  Eocene  form,  is  an  example,  ascend  into 
the  Lower  Miocene,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  any  of  them 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  London  clay.  Certainly  they  have  never 
been  traced  so  low  down  as  the  marine  beds,  coevfd  with  the  Plastic 
clay  or  Lignite,  in  any  country  of  which  the  geology  has  been  well 
worked  out.  This  conclusion  is  a  very  unexpected  result  of  recent 
enquiry,  since  for  many  years  it  was  a  matter  of  controversy 
whether  the  nummulitic  rocks  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  cretaceous  rather  than  Eocene.  The  late  M.  Alex. 
Brongniart  first  declared  the  specific  identity  of  many  shells  of  the 
marine  Eocene  strata  near  Paris,  and  those  of  the  nummulitic  forma- 
tion of  Switzerland,  although  he  obtained  these  last  from  the  summit 
of  the  Diablerets,  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  which  rises 
more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  nummulitic  limestone  of  the  Alps  is  often  of  great  thickness, 
and  is  immediately  covered  by  another  series  of  strata  of  dark- 
coloured  slates,  marls,  and  fucoidal  sandstones,  to  the  whole  of 
which  the  provincial  name  of  ^'flysch"  has  been  given  in  parts 
of  Switzerland.     The  researches  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  the 

*  Animauz  Fon.  dn  Gnmpe  nommnl.  de  Tlnde.    Paris,  1S53. 
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AlpB  in  1847  have  shown  that  all  these  tertiary  strata  enter  into 
the  disturbed  and  loftiest  portion  of  the  Alpine  chain,  to  the 
upheaval  of  which  they  enable  us  therefore  to  assign  a  compara- 
tively modern  date. 

The  nuromulitic  formation,  with  its  characteristic  fossils,  plays 
a  far  more  conspicuous  part  than  any  other  tertiary  group  in  the 
solid  framework  of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa.  It  often  attains  a  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet,  and 
extends  from  the  Alps  to  the  Carpathians,  and  ie  in  full  force  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  as,  for  example,  in  Algeria  and  Moroi^co.  It  ban 
abo  been  traced  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  largely  quarried  of  old 
for  the  building  of  the  Fyi^ids,  into  Asia  Minor,  and  across  Persia 
by  Bagdad  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  It  occurs  not  only  in  Cutch, 
bat  in  the  mountain  ranges  which  separate  Scinde  from  Persia,  and 
which  form  the  pAsses  lending  to  Caboul ;  and  it  has  been  followed 
still  farther  eastward  into  India,  as  far  as  eastern  Bengal  and  the 
frontiers  of  China. 


Dr.  T.  Thompson  found  numraulites  at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than 
16,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Western  Thibet. 

One  of  the  species,  which  T  myself  found  very  abundant  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  a  compsct  crystalline  pi^  „, 

marble  (fig.  271.)  is  called  by  M.  d'Arebiac  JV«m 
mulitet  Puscki,  The  same  is  also  very  common  in 
rocks  of  the  same  age  in  the  Carpathians, 

Another  large  specie8(Bee  fig.  272.),  JVummuIiteS  I 
exponent,  .T.  Sow,,  occurs  not  only  in  the  South  of  I 
France,  near  Dax,  but  in  Germany,  Italy,  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  Cutch  ;  also  in  the  mountains  of 
Sylhet,  on  the  frontiers  of  China.  r 

In  many  of  the  distant  countries  above  alluded     "'     ""''"*" 
to,  in  Cutch,  for  example,  some  of  the  same  shells,  such  as  Nmin 
eonoidea  (fig.  269.),  accompany  the  nummulites,  as  in  France. 

The  opinion  of  many  observers,  that  the  Nummulitic  formation 
belongs  partly  to  the  cretaceous  era,  seems  chiefly  to  have  arisen 
from  confounding  an  allied  genus,  Orbitoides,  with  the  true  Num- 
mulite. 
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When  we  have  once  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  numniulitic 
formation  occupies  a  middle  place  in  the  Eocene  series,  we  are 
struck  with  the  comparatively  modern  date  to  which  some  of  the 
greatest  revolutions  in  the  physical  geography  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Northern  Africa  must  be  referred.  All  the  mountain  chains,  such 
as  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Carpathians,  and  Himalayas,  into  the  compo- 
sition of  whose  central  and  loftiest  parts  the  nummulitic  strata 
enter  bodily,  could  have  had  no  existence  till  after  the  Middle  Eocene 
period.  During  that  period  the  sea  prevailed  where  these  chains 
now  rise,  for  nummulites  and  their  accompanying  testacea  were  un- 
questionably inhabitants  of  salt  water.  Before  these  events,  com- 
prising the  conversion  of  a  wide  area  from  a  sea  to  a  continent, 
England  had  been  peopled,  as  I  before  pointed  out  (p.  292.),  by 
various  quadrupeds,  by  herbivorous  pachyderms,  by  insectivorous 
bats,  and  by  opossums. 

Almost  all  the  extinct  volcanoes  which  preserve  any  remains  ot 
their  original  form,  or  from  the  craters  of  which  lava  streams  can 
be  traced,  are  more  modern  than  the  Eocene  fauna  now  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  besides  these  superficial  monuments  of  the  action  ot 
heat,  Plutonic  influences  have  worked  vast  changes  in  the  texture  ot 
rocks  within  the  same  period.  Some  members  of  the  nummulitic 
and  overlying  tertiary  strata  called  flysch  have  actually  been  con- 
verted in  the  central  Alps  into  crystalline  rocks,  and  transformed 
into  marble,  quartz-rock,  mica-schist^  and  gneiss.* 


EOCENE   STRATA  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

In  North  America  the  Eocene  formations  occupy  a  large  area 
bordering  the  Atlantic,  which  increases  in  breadth  and  importance 
as  it  is  traced  southwards  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  They  also  occur  in  Louisiana  and  other  states  both 
east  and  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  At  Claiborne  in 
Alabama,  no  less  than  four  hundred  species  of  marine  shells,  with 
many  echinoderms  and  teeth  of  fish,  characterize  one  member  of 
this  system.  Among  the  sheUs,  the  Cardita  planicostfi,  before  men- 
tioned (fig.  235.  p.  286.),  is  in  abundance  ;  and  this  fossil  and  some 
others  identical  with  European  species,  or  very  nearly  allied  to  them, 
make  it  highly  probable  that  the  Claiborne  beds  agree  in  age  with 
the  central  or  Bracklesham  group  of  England,  and  with  the  calcaire 
gross ier  of  Paris."]" 

Higher  in  the  series  is  a  remarkable  calcareous  rock,  formerly 
called  ''  the  nummulite  limestone,"  from  the  great  number  of  discoid 
bodies  resembling  nummulites  which  it  contains,  fossils  now  re- 
ferred by  A.  d'Orbigny  to  the  genus   Orbitoides^  which  has  been 

*  Murcbiflon,  Qaart.  Joarn.  of  OeoL  f  See  paper  by  the  Aathor,  Quart. 
Soc,  Tol.  ▼.,  and  Lyell,  voL  vi.  1S50.  Joiim.  Geol.  Soc.vol.  ir.  p.  12. ;  and  Se- 
AnDiyersary  Address.  cond  Visit  to  the  U.  S.,  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 
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demonstrated  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  belonfr  to  the  foraminifera.* 
That  naturalist,  moreover,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Orbitoides  alluded 
to  (O.  Mantelli)  is  of  the  same  species  as  one  found  in  Cutch  in  the 
Middle  Eocene  or  nummulitic  formation  of  India.  The  following 
section  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  position  of  three 
subdivisions  of  the  Eocene  series,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.,  the  relations  of 
which  I  ascertained  in  Clarke  County,  between  the  rivers  Alabama 
and  Tombeckbee. 

Fig.  273. 

BetCU  Hill. 

CUrke  Countj. 
Claiborne. 


1 .  S)ind,  marl,  tec,  with  numerotii  roMlU. 

2.  Whit^  or  rotten  Jimeatone,  with  ZemtttodoH*        \  Eocene. 

3.  Orbitnldal,  or  to-called  nummulitic  nmeitone.' 

4.  Overlying  formation  of  sand  and  clay  without  foMils.    Age  unlinown. 


,..| 


The  lowest  set  of  strata,  No.  1.,  having  a  thickness  of  more  than 
100  feet,  comprise  marly  beds,  in  which  the  Osirea  sellcpformis 
occurs,  a  shell  ranging  from  Alabama  to  Virginia,  and  being  a 
representative  form  of  the  Ostrea  flabellula  of  tlie  Eocene  group  of 
Europe.  In  other  beds  of  No.  1.,  two  European  shells,  Cardita 
planicosta^  before  mentioned,  and  Solarium  canaliculatum^  are  found 
with  a  great  many  other  s'pecies  peculiar  to  America.  Numerous 
corals  also,  and  the  remains  of  placoid  fish  and  of  rays,  occur,  and 
the  "  gwords  "  (fig.  237.  p.  287.),  as  they  are  called,  of  sword-fishes, 
all  bearing  a  great  generic  likeness  to  those  of  the  Eocene  strata  of 
England  and  France. 

No.  2.  (fig.  273.)  is  a  white  limestone,  sometimes  soft  and  argil- 
laceous, but  in  parts  very  compact  and  calcareous.  It  contains 
several  peculiar  corals,  and  a  brge  Nautilus  allied  to  N.  ziczac ; 
abo  in  its  upper  bed  a  gigantic  cetacean,  called  Zeuglodan  by 
Owen.| 

The  colossal  bones  of  this  cetacean  are  so  plentiful  in  the  in- 
terior of  Clarke  County  as  to  be  characteristic  of  the  formation. 
The  vertebral  column  of  one  skeleton  found  by  Dr.  Buckley  at  a 
spot  visited  by  me,  extended  to  the  length  of  nearly  70  feet,  and  not 
far  off  part  of  another  backbone  nearly  50  feet  long  was  dug  up. 
I  obtained  evidence,  during  a  short  excursion,  of  so  many  localities 
of  this  fossil  animal  within  a  distance  of  10  miles,  as  to  lead  me  to 

*  Qaart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  yoL  vi.     Jonm.  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.,  vol.  i. 
p.  32.  1847. 

t  See   Memoir    by  R.  W.   Gibbes, 
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conclude  that  the^  maet  have  belonged  to  at  least  fortj  diatiDct 
indiTiduals. 

Prof.  Owen  first  pointed  ont  that  this  hnge  animal  was  not  rep- 
tilian, since  each  tooth  was  furnished  with  donble  roots  (see  fig. 
274.),  implanted  in  corresponding  donble  sockets  ;  and  hia  opinion 


of  the  cetacean  nature  of  the  fossil  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Wjman  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Gibbes.  That  it  was  an  extinct  mammal 
of  the  whale  tribe  has  since  been  placed  bejond  all  doubt  by  the 
discoverj  of  the  entire  skull  of  another  fossil  species  of  the  same 
family,  having  the  double  occipital  condyles  only  met  with  in 
mammals,  and  the  convuluted  tympanic  bones  which  are  character- 
istic of  cetaceans. 

Near  the  junction  of  No.  2.  and  the  incunibent  limestone.  No.  3., 
next  to  be  mentioned,  are  strata  characterised  by  the  following 
shells :  Spondyltu  dumostu  {Ftagiotloma  dumosum,  Morton),  Peeten 
Poutsoni,  Peeten  perp!antu,  and  Ostrea  cretacea. 

No,  3.  (fig.  273.)  is  a  whit«  limestone,  for  the  most  part  made 
up  of  the  Orhitoides  of  D'Orbigny  before  mentioned  (p.  307.),  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  a  nnmmnlite,  and  called  JV.  ManteUi,  mixed 
with  a  few  lunulites,  some  small  corals,  and  shells.*  The  origin, 
therefore,  of  this  cream-coloured  soft  stone,  like  that  of  our  white 
chalk,  which  it  much  resembles,  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  these  foraminifera.  The  surface  of  the  country  where 
it  pt'evails  is  sometimes  marked  by  the  absence  of  wood,  like  our 
chalk  downs,  or  is  covered  exclusively  by  the  Jamperut  Vir- 
giniana,  as  certain  chalk  districts  in  England  by  the  yew  tree  and 
joniper. 

Some  of  the  shells  of  this  limestone  are  common  to  the  Claiborne 
beds,  but  many  of  them  are  peculiar. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  section  (fig.  273:  p.  307.)  that  the  straU 
Nos.  1,  2,  3.  are,  for  the  most  part,  overlaid  by  a  dense  formation  of 

*  Lyell,  Quart  Jonni.  QvA.  Soc,  1847,  vol.  Iv.  p.  is. 
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sand  or  clay  without  fossils.  In  some  points  of  the  bluff  or  cliff  of 
the  Alabama  River,  at  Claiborne,  the  beds  Nos.  1,  2.  are  exposed 
nearly  from  top  to  bottom,  whereas  at  other  points  the  newei'  forma- 
tion, No.  4.,  occupies  the  face  of  nearly  the  whole  cliff.  The  age  of 
this  overlying  mass  has  not  yet  been  determined,  as  it  has  hitherto 
proved  destitute  of  organic  remains. 

The  burr-stone  strata  of  the  Southern  States  contain  so  many 
fossils  agreeing  with  those  of  Claiborne,  that  it  doubtless  belongs  to 
the  same  part  of  the  Eocene  group,  though  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  see  the  relations  of  the  two  deposits  in  a  continuous  sec- 
tion. Mr.  Tuomey  considers  it  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  series. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  form  of  the  Claiborne  beds  in  places  where 
lime  was  wanting,  and  where  silex,  derived  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  felspar,  predominated.  It  consists  chiefly  of  slaty  clays, 
quartzose  sands,  and  loam,  of  a  brick-red  colour,  with  layers  of 
cellular  chert  or  burr-stone,  used  in  some  places  for  mill-stones. 
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CHAPTER  XVn.     ' 

CRETACEOUS  GROUP. 

Lapse  of  time  between  the  Cretaceoos  and  Eocene  periode— Whether  certain 
formjitiont  in  Belgiam  and  France  are  of  intennediate  age — Pisolitic  limestone 
— Divikiona  of  the  Cretaceona  aeries  in  Nonh-Westem  Europe — Maestricbt 
beds — Chalk  of  Faxoe — White  chalk — Its  geographical  extent  and  origin — 
Formed  in  an  open  and  deep  sea — How  far  derived  from  shelb  and  corals — 
A  similar  rock  now  in  progress  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  made  up  of  Globi- 
gerinse — Origin  of  Flint  in  Chalk — Siliceous  Diatomacen  of  the  Atlantic — 
By  what  intermittent  action  the  alternate  layers  of  white  chalk  and  flint  mar 
have  been  caased — Pot-stones  of  Horstead — Isolated  pebbles  of  qaartz  and 
foreign  rocks  in  chalk — Fossils  of  the  Upper  Cretaceoas  rocks — Echinoderms, 
Mollasca,  Bryozoa,  Sponges — Upper  Greensand  and  Gault — Blackdown  beds 
— Flora  of  the  Upper  Cretaceoas  period — Fossil  plants  of  Aix>la-Chapelle — 
Large  proportion  of  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms — Their  co-existence  with 
large  extinct  genera  of  reptiles — Chalk  of  South  of  Europe — Hippurite  lime- 
stone— Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  United  States. 

« 

Haying  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  tertiary  strata,  we 
have  next  to  speak  of  the  uppermost  of  the  secondary  groups,  com- 
monly called  the  chalk  or  the  cretaceous  strata,  from  creta^  the  Latin 
name  for  that  remarkable  white  earthy  limestone,  which  constitutes 
an  upper  member  of  the  group  in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  it  was 
first  studied.     The  marked  discordance  in  the  fossils  of  the  tertiary, 
as  compared  with  the  cretaceous  formations,  lias  long  induced  many 
geologists  to  suspect  that  an  indefinite  series  of  ages  elapsed  between 
the  respective  periods  of  their  origin.     Measured,  indeed,  by  such  a 
standard,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  amount  of  change  in  the  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  the  earth  efiPected  in  the  interval,  the  time  between  the 
Cretaceous  and  Eocene  may  have  been  as  great  as  that  between  the 
Eocene  and  Recent  periods,  to  the  history  of  which  the  last  seven 
chapters  have  been  devoted.     Several  fragmentary  deposits  have 
been  met  with  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  century, 
of  an  age  intermediate  between  the  white  chalk  and  the  plastic  clays 
and  sands  of  the  Paris  and  London  districts,  monuments  which  have 
the  same  kind  of  interest  to  a  geologist  which  certain  mediseval 
records  excite  when  we  study  the  history  of  nations.     For  both  of 
them  throw  light  on  ages  of  darkness,  preceded  and  followed  by 
others  of  which  the  annals  are  comparatively  well  known  to  us. 
But  these  newly-discovered  records  do  not  fill  up  the  wide  gap,  some 
of  them  being  closely  allied  to  the  Eocene,  and  others  to  the  Creta- 
ceoas type,  while  none  appear  as  yet  to  possess  so  distinct  and  cha- 
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racteristic  a  fauna  as  may  entitle  them  to  hold  an  independent  place 
in  the  great  chronological  series. 

Among  the  formations  alluded  to^  the  Thanet  Sands  of  Prestwich 
have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  classed  as 
Lower  Eocene.  To  the  same  tertiary  series  belong  the  Belgian 
formations,  called  by  Professor  Dumont,  Landenian  and  Heersian, 
although  the  latter  may  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Thanet 
Sands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Maestripht  and  Faxoe  limestones 
are  very  closely  connected  with  the  chalk,  to  which  also  the  Piso- 
litic  limestone  of  France  has  been  referred  by  high  authorities. 

The  Lower  Landenian  beds  of  Belgium  consist  of  marls  and  sands, 
often  containing  much  green  earth,  called  glauconUe,  They  may  be 
seen  at  Toumay,  and  at  Angres,  near  Mons,  and  at  Orp-le-Grand, 
Lincent,  and  Landen  in  the  ancient  province  of  Hesbaye,  in  Belgium, 
where  they  supply  a  durable  building-stone,  yet  one  so  light  as  to  be 
easily  transported.  Some  few  shells  of  the  genus  Pholadomya^ 
Scalaria,  and  others,  agree  specifically  with  fossils  of  the  Thanet 
Sands  ;  but  most  of  them,  such  as  Astarte  ineequilnteraj  Nyst,  are 
peculiar.  In  the  building-stone  of  Orp-le-Grand,  I  found  a  Car' 
diaster,  a  genus  which,  according  to  Professor  E.  Forbes,  was  pre- 
viously unknown  in  rocks  newer  than  the  cretaceous. 

Still  older  than  the  Lower  Landenian  is  the  marl,  or  calcareous 
glauconite,  of  the  village  of  Heers,  near  Waremme^  in  Belgium  ;  also 
seen  at  Marlinne  in  the  same  district,  where  I  have  examined  it. 
It  has  been  sometimes  classed  with  the  cretaceous  series,  although 
as  yet  it  has  yielded  no  forms  of  a  decidedly  cretaceous  aspect,  such 
as  Ammonite,  Baculite,  Belemnite,  Hippurite,  &c.  The  species  of 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  new ;  but  it  contains,  according  to  M. 
Hubert,  Pholadomya  cuneata^  an  Eocene  fossil,  and  he  assigns  jt 
wilhconfidence  to  the  tertiary  series. 


PjSQiitic  limestone  of  France — Geologists  have  been  still  more  at 
variance  respecting  the  chronological  relations  of  this  rock,  which  is 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  at  places  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  of  that  metropolis,  as  between  Vertus  and  Laversines, 
Meudon  and  Montereau.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
yellowish  or  whitish  limestone,  and  the  total  thickness  of  the  series 
of  beds  already  known  is  about  100  feet.  Its  geographical  range, 
according  to  M.  Hebert,  is  not  less  than  45  leagues  from  east  to 
west,  and  36  from  north  to  south.  Within  these  limits  it  occurs  in 
small  patches  only,  resting  unconformably  on  the  white  chalk.  It 
was  originally  regarded  as  cretaceous  by  M.  E.  de  Beaumont,  on  the 
ground  of  its  having  undergone,  like  the  white  chalk,  extensive 
denudation  previous  to  the  Eocene  period  ;  but  many  able  palaeon- 
tologists, and  among  others  MM.  C.  d*Orbiguy,  Deshayes,  and 
d'Archiac,  disputed  this  conclusion,  and,  after  enumerating  54 
species  of  fossils,  declared  that  their  appearance  was  more  tertiary 
than  cretaceous.  More  recently,  M.  Hebert,  having  found  the  Pecten 
quadricostatuSy  a  cretaceous  species,  in  this  same  pisolitic  rock,  at 
Montereau  near  Paris,  and  some  few  other  foasvU  commovi  \x)  \)&l^ 
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Maestricht  chalk,  and  to  the  Baculite  limestone  of  the  Cotentin,  in 
Normandy,  classed  it  as  an  upper  member  of  the  cretaceous  group, 
an  opinion  since  adopted  by  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  who  has  carefully 
examined  the  fossils.  The  Nautilus  Danicus,  fig.  278.,  and  two  or 
three  other  species  found  in  this  rock,  are  frequent  in  that  of  Faxoe 
in  Denmark,  but  as  yet  no  Ammonites,  Hamites,  Scaphites,  Tnrru- 
lites,  Baculites,  or  Hippurites  have  been  met  with.  The  proportion 
of  peculiar  species,  many  of  them  of  tertiary  aspect,  is  confessedly 
large  ;  and  great  aqueous  erosion  suffered  by  the  white  chalk,  before 
the  pisolitic  limestone  was  formed,  affords  an  additional  indication  of 
the  two  deposits  being  widely  separated  in  time.  The  pisolitic 
formation,  therefore,  may  eventually  prove  to  be  somewhat  mora 
intermediate  in  date  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  epochs  than 
the  Maestricht  rock. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  all  the  above-mentioned 
strata,  from  the  Thanet  Sands  to  the  Pisolitic  limestone  inclusive, 
and  even  the  Maestricht  rock,  next  to  be  described,  exhibit  marks 
of  denudation  experienced  at  various  dates,  subsequently  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  white  chalk.  This  fact  helps  us  in  some  degree 
to  explain  the  remarkable  break  in  the  sequence  of  European  rocks, 
between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  eras,  for  many  strata  which  once 
existed  have  doubtless  been  swept  away. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  CRETACEOUS  BOCKS. 

The  cretaceous  group  has  generally  been  divided  into  an  Upper 
and  a  Lower  series,  each  of  them  comprising  several  subdivisions, 
distinguished  by  peculiar  fossils,  and  sometimes  retaining  a  uniform 
mineral  character  throughout  wide  areas.  The  Upper  series  is  often 
called  familiarly  the  chalk,  and  the  Lower  the  greensandj  the  last- 
mentioned  name  being  derived  from  the  green  colour  imparted  to 
certain  strata  by  grains  of  chloritic  matter.  The  following  table 
comprises  the  names  of  the  subdivisions  most  commonly  adopted : — 

UPPER  CBBTACEOD8. 

A.  1 .  Maestricht  beds  and  Faxoe  hmestones. 

2.  White  chalk  with  flints. 

3.  Chalk  marl,  or  grey  chalk  slightly  argillaceoas. 

4.  Upper  Gre^nsand,  occasionally  with  beds  of  chert,  and  with  chloritic  marl 

(craie  chloritee  of  French  authors)  in  the  upper  portion. 

5.  Gault,  including  the  Blackdown  beds. 

LOWER  CRETACEOUS  (or  Neocomtan), 

B.  1.  Lower  Greensand — green  sand,  iron  sand,  clay,  and  occasional  beds  of 

limestone  (Kentish  Ra;^). 
2.  Wealden  beds  or  Weald  clay  and  Hastings  sands.* 

*  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  in  bis  valuable  work  entitled  Paleontologie  Fran^ai^te, 
Ijms  adopted  new  terms  for  the  Freuch  lubdivisiooa  of  the  Cretaceous  Seriea, 
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Jj^atttrickt  JJs^i. — On  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  at  Maeelricht, 
reposing  on  ordinary  white  chalk  with  flints,  we  find  an  upper  cal- 
careous formation  ^out^lOOJeet  thick^  the  fossils  of  which  are,  on 
the  whole,  verj  peculiar,  and  all  distinct  from  tertiary  species.  Some 
few  are  of  species  common  to  the  inferior  white  chalk,  among  which  1 
inay  be  mentioned  BelemnUet  viucronatiu  (fig.  290.  p.  333.)  and  l 
Perlen  quadrieottatua,  a  shell  regarded  by  many  as  a  mere  variety  of 
P.  quinqvecottatiM  (see  fig.  305.  p.  325.).  Besides  the  Belemnite  there 
are  other  genera,  such  as  Baculite  and  Hamite,  never  found  in  strata 
newer  than  the  cretaceous,  but  frequently  met  with  in  these  Maes- 
tricht  beds.  On  the  other  hand.  Valuta,  Fcuciolaria,  and  other 
senera  of  univalve  shelU,  asnally  met  with  only  in  tertiary  strata, 
occur. 

The  upper  part  of  the  rock,  about  20  feet  thick,  as  seen  in  St. 
Peter's  Mount,  in  the  suburbs  of  Maestrlcht,  abounds  in  corals  and 
Bryozoa,  ofteu  detachable  from  the  matrix  ;  and  these  beds  are 
succeeded  by  a  soft  yellowish  limestone  50  feet  thick,  extensively 
quarried  from  time  immemorial  for  building.  The  stone  below  ia 
whiter,  and  contains  occasional  nodules  of  grey  cbert  or  chalcedony. 


M.  Bosquet,  with  whom  I  examined  this  formation  (August,  1 850), 
pointed  out  to  me  a  layer  of  chalk  from  two  to  four  inches  thick, 
containing  green  earth  and  numerous  encriuital  stems,  which  forms 

which,  lo  far  ai  they  con  be  majle  to  (ally  witb  Ent;lish  equivalcota,  K«in  «x- 
plicabla  tbua  : — 

£ug«  Danien.  Maestriohi  beili. 

—  Senonien.  White  clialk,  and  chalk  marl. 
_    Turonien.  Pan  uf  [ho  chalk  ii.arL 

—  Cenomanien.     Upper  GreenBanil 


Neocumien. 
iofMieur. 


W««ldea  beds  and 
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the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  strata  contaiDing  the  fossiU 
peculiar  to  Maestricht  and  the  white  chalk  below.  The  latter  is 
distinguished  by  regular  layers  of  black  flint  in  nodules,  and  by 
eereinl  shells,  sueh  as  Terebratula  camea  (see  flg.  301.),  wholly 
wanting  in  beds  higher  than  the  green  band.  Some  of  the  organic 
remains,  however,  for  which  St.  Peter's  Mount  is  celebrated,  occur 
both  above  and  below  that  parting  layer,  and,  among  others,  the 
great  marine  reptile  called  Mosataurut  (see  fig.  276.),  a  saurian 
supposed  to  have  been  24  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  entire  skull 
and  a  great  part  of  the  skeleton  have  been  found.  Such  remains 
are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  soft  freestone,  the  principal  member  of 
the  Maestricht  beds.  Among  the  fossils  common  to  the  Maestricht 
and  white  chalk  may  be  instanced  the  echinoderm,  fig.  277. 

I  saw  proofs  of  the  previous  denudation  of  the  white  chalk  ex- 

hibited  in  the  lower  bed  of  the  Maestricht 

formation  in  Belgium,  about  30  miles  S.W, 
of  Maestricht,  at  the  village  of  Jendrain, 
where  the  base  of  the  newer  deposit  con- 
sisted  chiefly  of  a  layer  of  well-rolled, 
hlack,  chalk-flint  pebbles,  In  the  midst 
of  which  ptrfect  specimens  of  Thecidea 
radians  and  Beltmnitea  mucronatut  are 
embedded. 

(Stalk  of  Faxoe. — In  the  island  of 
Seeland,  is  Denmark,  the  newest  mem- 
ber of  the  chalk  series,  seen  in  the  sea-cliffs  at  Stevensklint  resting 
on  white  chalk  with  flints,  is  a  yeUow  limestone,  a  portion  of  which, 
at  Faxoe,  where  it  is  nsed  as  a  building-stone,  is  composed  of  corals, 
even  more  conspicuously  than  is  usually  observed  in  recent  coral 
ieef«.  It  has  been  quarried  to  the  depth  of  more  than  40  feet,  but 
iis  ihickness  is  unknown.  The  embedded  shells  are  chiefly  casts, 
many  of  them  of  univalve  moUusca,  which  are  usually  very  rare  in 


DunicMt,  icbl.    Fuor,  Dfuniiirk. 


the  white  chalk  of  Europe.  Thus,  there  are  two  species  of  Cypraa, 
one  of  Oliva,  two  of  MUra,  four  of  the  genus  Ceritkium,  six  of 
^usia,  two  o£  Trochiu,  one  PauUa,  one  Emarginula,  &c. ;  oa  the 
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whole,  more  than  thirty  uuivalvea,  spiral  or  patellUbnn.  At  the 
sMne  time,  eome  of  the  accom panning  bivalve  shells,  echinoderme, 
and  zoophytes  are  specifically  ideatical  with  foeaila  of  the  true  Cre- 
taceous series.  Among  the  cephalopoda  of  Faxoe  may  be  mentioned 
BacuUUt  Faujatii  and  Belemniie*  maeronatm,  sLelle  of  the  white 
chalk.  The  Nautilvt  Daniciu  (see  fig.  278.)  is  characteriatic  of  this 
formation ;  and  it  also  occurs  in  France  in  the  calcaire  pisolitique 

of  Laversin  (Department  of  Oiae).  

The  claws  and  entire  skull  of  a  small  crab,  Bra- 
ehyurui  ruf  ofiw(Schlottheim),  arc  scattered  through 
the  Faxoe  stone,  reminding  us  of  similar  crusta- 
ceans enclosed  in  the  rocks  of  modern  coral  reefs. 
Some  small   portions  of  this  coralline  formation 
consist  of  white  earthy  chalk  :  it  is  therefore  clear 
that  this  substance  must  hare  been  produced  simul- 
taneously— a  fact  of  some  importance,  as  bearing 
on  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  white  chalk  ;  for  the 
decomposition  of  such  corals  as  we  see  at  Faxoe  is 
capable,  we  know,  of  forming  white  mud,  undistin-   ^ 
guishable  from  chalk,  and  which  we  may  suppose   '~        /I 
to  have  been  dispersed  far  and  wide  through  the   !,        ''' 
ocean,  in  which  such  reefs  as  that  of  Fasoe  grew,    i 
f^'kile   chalk  (see  Tab.,  p.  312.   el  fe^.).— The   |: 
highest  beds  of  chalk  in  England  and  France  con-   | 
sbt  of  a  pure,  white,  calcareous  mass,  usually  too   > 
soft  for  a  building -stone,  hut  sometimes   passing  s 
into  a  more  solid  state.     It  consists,  almost  purely,    a 
of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  the  stratification  Is  often  ob-  9 
Bcure,  except  where  rendered  distinct  by  interstr»-   S 
tified  layers  offlint,  a  few  inches  thick,  occasionally  '- 
in  continuous  beds,  but  oftencr  in  nodules,  and  re-   li 
curring  at  intervals  from  two  to  four  feet  distant  * 
from  each  other.  ° 

This  upper  chalk  is  usually  succeeded,  in  the  i 
descending  order,  by  a  great  mass  of  white  chalk  ' 
without  flinty  below  which  comes  the  chalk  marl, 
in  which  there  is  a  slight  admixture  of  argillaceous 
matter.  The  united  thickness  of  the  three  ^ivi- 
aiona  in  the  aoult  of  i-Jngland  eQuala,^iraome  places, 
lOOOJeet. 

The  fuinexed  section  (fig.  279-)  will  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  white  chalk  extends  from 
England  into  France,  covered  by  the  tertiary 
btrata  described  in  former  chapters,  and  reposing 
on  lower  cretaceous  beds. 

Geographieal  extent  and  origin  of  the  White  Chalh. — The  area 
over  which  the  white  chalk  preserves  a  nearly  homogeneous  aspect 
is  so  vaet,  that  the  earlier  geologists  despaired  of  discovering  any 
anak^ouB  deposits  of  recent  date.    Pure  chalt,  of  u^uV^  w^lcina. 
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aspect  and  composition,  is  met  with  in*  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direction,  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of 
about  1140  geographical  miles,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  it  ex- 
tends from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  south  of  Bordeaux,  a  distance 
of  about  840  geographical  miles.  In  Southern  Russia^  according  to 
Sir  R.  Murchison,  it  is  sometimes  600  feet  thick,  and  retains  the 
same  mineral  character  as  in  France  and  England,  with  the  same 
fossils,  including  Inoceramus  Cuvieri^  Belemnites  mucrofuUus,  and 
Ostrea  vesicularis. 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  imagine  that  the  chalk  was  ever 
spread  out  continuously  over  the  whole  of  the  space  comprised  within 
these  limits,  although  it  prevailed  in  greater  or  less  thickness  over 
large  portions  of  that  ai*ea.  On  turning  to  those  regions  of  the 
Pacific  where  coral  reefs  abound,  we  find  some  archipelagoes  of 
lagoon  islands,  such  as  that  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  for 
instance,  and  that  of  Radack,  with  several  adjoining  groups,  which 
are  from  1100  to  1200  miles  in  length,  and  300  or  400  miles  broad  ; 
and  the  space  to  which  Flinders  proposed  to  give  the  name  of  the 
Coralline  Sea  is  still  larger,  for  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Australian  barrier — all  formed  of  coral  rock— on  the  west  by  New 
Caledonia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  reefs  of  Louisiade.  Although 
the  islands  in  these  areas  may  be  thinly  sown,  the  mud  of  the  decom- 
posing zoophytes  and  foraminifera  may  be  scattered  far  and  wide 
by  oceanic  currents.  That  this  mud  would  sometimes  resemble  chalk 
I  have  already  hinted,  when  speaking  of  the  Faxoe  limestone,  p.  314., 
and  it  was  also  remarked  in  an  early  part  of  this  volume,  that  even 
some  of  that  chalk,  which  appears  to  an  ordinary  observer  quite 
destitute  of  organic  remains,  is  nevertheless,  when  seen  under  the 
microscope,  full  of  fragments  of  corals,  bryozoa,  and  sponges ;  to* 
gether  with  the  valves  of  entomostraca,  the  shells  of  foraminifera, 
and  still  more  minute  infusoria.     (See  p.  26.) 

Now  it  had  been  often  suspected,  before  these  discoveries,  that 
white  chalk  might  be  of  animal  origin,  even  where  every  trace  of 
organic  structure  had  vanished.  This  bold  idea  was  partly  founded 
un  the  fact,  that  the  chalk  consisted  of  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as 
would  result  from  the  decomposition  of  testacea,  echini,  and  corals  ; 
and  partly  on  the  passage  observable  between  these  fossils  when  half 
decomposed  and  chalk.  But  this  conjecture  seemed  to  many  natural- 
ists quite  vague  and  visionary,  until  its  probability  was  strengthened 
by  new  evidence  brought  to  light  by  modern  geologists. 

We  learn  from  Captain  Nelson  that,  in  the  Bermuda  Islands,  and 
in  the  Bahamas,  there  are  many  basins  or  lagoons  almost  surrounded 
and  enclosed  by  reefs  of  coral.  At  the  bottom  of  these  lagoons  a 
soft  white  calcareous  mud  is  formed,  not  merely  from  the  comminu- 
tion of  corallines  (or  calcareous  plants)  and  corals,  together  with  the 
exuviae  of  foraminifera,  mollusks,  echinoderms,  and  crustaceans,  but 
also,  as  Mr.  Darwin  observed  upon  studying  the  coral  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  from  the  fascal  matter  ejected  by  echinoderms,  conchs,  and 
coral'eating  fish.  In  the  West  Indian  seas,  the  conch  {Strombus  gigat) 
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adds  largely  to  the  chalky  mud  hy  means  of  its  fiecal  pellets  com- 
posed of  minnte  grains  of  aoft  calcareous  matter,  exhibiting  some 
organic  tissue.  Mr.  Darwin  describes  gregarioaa  fishes  of  the  genua 
Scarut,  seen  through  the  clear  waters  of  the  coral  regions  of  the 
Pacific  browsing  quietly  in  great  numbers  on  living  corals,  like 
grazing  herds  of  graminivorous  quadmpeds.  On  opening  their 
bodies,  their  intestines  were  found  to  be  filled 
with  impure  chalk.  This  circumstance  is  the 
more  in  point,  when  we  recollect  how  the 
\  fossilist  was  formerly  puzzled  by  meeting,  i 
*  chalk,  with  certain  bodies,  called  "  larch-; 
cgsssC  which  were  afterwards  recognized  I 
Dr.  Buckland  to  be  the  e:tcrement  of  fiah.  ! 
Such  spiral  coprolites  (fig.  280.),  like  the  scales 
and  hones  of  fossil  fish  in  the  chalk,  are  com-  coprsi 
posed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime.  '"■"' 

In  the  Bahamas,  the  angel -fish,  and  the  unicorn  or  trumpet- fish, 
and  many  others,  feed  oo  ahellfish.  or  on  corals. 

The  mud  derived  from  the  sources  above  mentioned  may  be  actu- 
ally seen  in  the  Maldiva  Atolls  to  he  washed  out  of  the  lagoons 
through  narrow  openings  leading  from  the  lagoon  to  the  ocean,  and 
the  waters  of  the  sea  are  discoloured  hy  it  for  some  distance.  When  { 
dried,  this  mud  is  very  like  common  chalk,  and  might  probably  be 
made  by  a  moderate  presenre  to  resemble  it  atill  more  closely,"  I 

f       Mr.  Dana,  when  describing  the  elevated  coral  reef  of  Oahu,  in  the 
1    Sandwich  Islands,  saya  that  some  varieties  of  the  rock  consist  of 
I   aggregated  shells,  embedded  in  a  compact  calcareous  base  as  firm  in 
texture  as  any  secondary  limestone  ;  while  others  are  like  chalk, 
having  its  colour,  its  earthy  fracture,  its  soft  homogeneous  texture, 
and  being  an  equally  good  writing  material.     The  same  author  de- 

)  scribes,  in  several  growing  coral  reefs,  a  similar  formation  of  modern 
chalk,  undistinguishable  from  the  ancient.|  The  extension,  over  a 
wide  submarine  area,  of  the  calcareous  matrix  of  the  chalk,  as  well 
as  of  the  embedded  fossils,  would  take  place  more  readily  in  conse- 
quence of  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  shells  of  moUusca  and  zoo- 
phytea,  when  compared  with  ordinary  sand  and  mineral  matter.  The 
mud  also  derived  from  their  decompoaition  would  be  much  lighter 
than  argillaceona  and  inorganic  mud,  and  very  easily  transported  by 
currents,  especially  in  salt  water. 

But  the  analogy  of  existing  coral  reefs  would  better  illustrate  such 
formations  as  the  Oolitic  limestones,  to  be  described  in  Chapters  XX. 
and  XXI.,  which  con!>ist  in  great  partof  compact  rock,  than  the  soft 
and  unconsolidated  white  chalk.  A  new  light  has  recently  been 
thrown  upon  the  origin  of  the  latter  deposit  by  the  deep  soundings 
made  in  the  North  Atlantic,  previous  to  laying  down,  in  1868,  the 
electric  telegraph  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland.     At  depttis 

•  S«eNelfon,Geol.TrarHi..l837,TOl.v.  t  Gcol.  of  U.  S.  Exploring  Exped., 
p.  108.;  and  Geol,  Quart.  Jouin.,  1853,    p.  a  S3.     1849. 

p.  aoa 
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sometimes  exceeding  two  miles,  the  mud  forming  the  floor  of  the 
ocean  was  found,  when  examined  bj  Professor  Huxley,  to  be  almost 
entirely  composed  (more  than  nineteen -twentieths  of  the  whole)  of 
minute  Rhizopods,  or  foraminiferous  shells  of  the  genus  Globigeritta^ 
especially  the  species  Globigerina  bulloides  (see  fig.  281.).  In  the 
remainder  of  the  mud  the  organic  bodies  next  in  quantity  were  the 
siliceous  shells  called  Polycystinetey  and  next  to  them  the  siliceous 
skeletons  of  plants  called  Diatomace<B  (figs.  282,  283,  284.),  and 
occasionally  some  siliceous  spiculsB  of  sponges  (fig.  285.),  were  inter- 
mixed. 

Fig.lBl.  Fig.  882.  Fif.283.       Flf .  284.      Fig.  285. 


* 


Organic  bodies  fonnlng  the  oose  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  at  great  depthi. 

Fif .  2«1 .  GUbigrrHta  buUoMeg.    Cotcmreout  RMizopod, 
282-  Aclinocffclas  ) 

2fl3.  Pinnulatia  )     Sfthetms  Diattmu, 

884.  Eunotia  bideng      \ 
985.  ^ieula  of  sponge.      Siliceous  aponge. 

In  1860,  shells  of  the  same  Globigerina  were  observed  by  Sir 
Leopold  MacClintoch  and  Dr.  Wallich,  during  the  cruise  of  the 
"  Bulldog,"  to  form,  over  other  wide  areas  of  the  Atlantic,  a  propor- 
tion of  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  mud,  both  between  the  Faroe  Islands 
and  Iceland,  and  between  Iceland  and  Greenland.  The  -consistency 
of  the  ooze  brought  up  from  great  depths  in  these  areas  is  described 
as  akin  to  that  of  putty.  On  the  surface  were  found  living  Globi- 
gerinse,  while  immediately  below  were  countless  calcareous  grains, 
the  relics  of  bygone  generations.  Each  of  these  grains,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  magnified  drawing,  instead  of  being  solid,  consists  of  a 
collection  of  cells,  and  as  similar  Globigerins  form  a  large  part  of 
the  white  chalk,  their  structure,  as  Mr.  Dana  has  well  observed, 
helps  us  to  understand  the  imperfect  aggregation  of  that  remarkable 
rock.  At  the  same  time  the  continued  growth  of  these  Rhizopods 
over  a  wide  extent  of  deep  ocean  enables  us  to  conceive  how  formerly 
in  European  areas  a  vast  thickness  of  cretaceous  limestone,  very 
uniform  in  composition  and  devoid  of  sand,  pebbles,  terrestrial  and 
freshwater  plants  and  shells,  and  all  other  signs  of  a  neighbouring 
continent,  may  have  been  formed.  That  white  chalk  is  now  form- 
ing in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact,  because  the  Globigerina  bulloides  is  specifically  undis- 
tin^uishable  from  a  fossil  which  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the 
chalk  of  Europe.  It  is  not  figured  (p.  26.)  among  the  cretaceous 
foraminifera  discovered  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  in  1835,  because  it  occurs 
for  the  most  part  in  fragments  in  the  white  chalk,  and  the  perfect 
shell  was  not  well  understood  before  it  was  obtained  living  from  the 
bed  of  the  Atlantic.     The  Bosalina  figured  in  the  same  page  some* 
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what  resembles  externallj  a   Globigerina,   but  it  differs   in   the 
arrangemeDt  of  its  cells. 

Chalk  Flints. — The  origin  of  the  layers  of  flint,  whether  in  con- 
tinuous sheets  or  in  the  form  of  nodules,  has  always  been  found 
more  difficult  to  account  for  than  that  of  the  white  chalk.  In 
modern  coral  reefs  no  such  siliceous  masses  are  known  to  be  formin*;: 
But  here  again  the  late  deep-sea  soundings  have  suggested  a  very 
probable  source  of  such  mineral  matter.  During  the  cruise  of  the 
**  Bulldog,*'  already  alluded  to,  it  was  ascertained  that  while  the 
calcareous  Globigerifue  had  almost  exclusive  possession  of  certain 
tracts  of  the  sea-bottom,  they  were  wholly  wanting  in  others,  as 
between  Greenland  and  Labrador.  Dr.  Wallich  supposes  that  they 
flourish  in  those  spaces  where  they  may  derive  nutriment  from  or- 
ganic and  other  matter,  brought  from  the  south  by  the  warm  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  that  they  may  be  absent  where  the  effects  * 
of  that  great  current  are  not  felt.  In  several  of  the  spaces  where 
the  calcareous  Rhizopods  are  wanting,  the  microscopic  plants 
called  DiatomacecB,  before  mentioned  (figs.  282.  284.),  the  solid 
parts  of  which  are  siliceous,  monopolize  the  ground  at  a  depth  of 
nearly  400  fathoms,  or  2400  feet. 

Mr.  Dana  also  has  reminded  us  that  in  the  soundings  made  in  the 
Sea  of  Kamtschatka  Professor  Bailey  found  the  same  microscopic 
vegetable  organisms  in  as  great  profusion  as  are  the  Globigerinse 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  he  adds  that  when  such  Diatomacese  decom- 
pose, the  alkaline  waters  of  the  ocean  can  take  up  and  hold  in  solu- 
tion only  a  minute  portion  of  the  silica  set  free,  so  that  an  oppor* 
tunity  would  be  given  for  the  remainder  to  form  concretionary 
nodules,  or  to  aggregate  round  any  foreign  body  as  a  nucleus, 
especially  when  such  a  body  is  undergoing  chemical  change  or  de- 
composition. This  would  explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of  fossils 
within  nodules  of  flint,  and  the  silicification  of  various  organisms.* 
In  some  parts  of  the  Aouthem  hemisphere  likewise,  as  Captain 
Maury  observes,  in  Ji^.  13^  S.,  long.  16°  £.,  for  example,  siliceous 
Diatomaceae  and  sponge  spicules  are  the  predominant  forms  instead  « 
of  calcareous  Rhizopods. 

If  it  be  asked  how  the  DiatomacesB  above  alluded  to  can  obtain  a 
constant  supply  of  silex  in  solution,  I  may  remind  the  reader  of  the 
decomposition  of  felspathic  rocks  mentioned  above  (p.  42.)  as  a 
copious  source  of  that  mineral.  Almost  all  the  great  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  ocean  must  contain  some  of  it,  and  springs  charged 
with  silex  in  solution  must  rise  up  in  many  parts  of  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  as  they  do  on  dry  land. 

Dr.  Buckland  endeavoured  formerly  to  account  for  the  recurrence, 
at  so  many  distinct  levels,  of  beds  of  nodular  or  tabular  flint  in  the 
chalk,  by  supposing  the  periodical  accumulation  of  widely-extended 
layers  of  mud,  made  up  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  matter.  When 
a  stratum  five  or  six  feet  or  more  in  thickness  had  accumulated,  its 

*  Dana's  Geobgy  p.  4B9.    ' 
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partial  coniolidittion  took  plnce,  tluriag  which  the  heavier  silex  sank 
to  the  bottom,  forming  nodules,  or,  if  it  was  in  iuflicient  qsantitj, 
continuous  layers.*  But  the  thickness  of  the  masses  of  chalk  inter- 
vening between  some  of  the  strata  of  flint  has  always  made  tbiit 
hypothesis  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  although  such  segregation  of 
.  siliceous  ms.tter  helps  us  to  conceive  how  isolated  and  srkttered 
flinty  nodules  may  sometimes  be  formed  in  the  midst  of  a  ctlcareooM 
matrix.  To  explain  a  regular  succession  of  flinty  layers,  we  must 
seek  out  some  intermittent  action,  favouring  alternately  the  deposi- 
tion of  calcareous  and  siliceous  matter.  Many  centuries  would 
probably  be  required  for  the  growth  of  microscopic  organisms  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  to  form  a  bed  of  white  chalk  several  feet,  and 
sometimes  yards,  in  tliicknets.  We  may  imagine  that  after  &  lapso 
of  many  years  or  centuries,  changes  took  place  in  the  direction  of 
the  marine  currents,  favouring  at  one  time  a  supply  in  the  same 


area  of  siliceous,  and  at  another  of  calcareous  matter  iu  excess, 
giving  rise  in  the  one  case  to  a  preponderance  of  Globigerinn,  and 
in  the  other  of  Diatomacete. 

A  more  difficult  enigma  is  presented  by  the  occurrence  of  certain 
huge  flints,  or  potstones,  as  they  are  called  in  Norfolk,  occurrioi; 
singly,  or  arranged  in  nearly  continuous  columns  at  right  angles  to 
the  ordinary  and  horizontal  layers  of  small  flints.  I  visited,  in  the 
year  1825,  an  extensive  range  of  quarries  then  open  on  the  River 
Bure,  near  Horstesd,  about  six  mites  from  Norwich,  which  afforded 
a  continuous  section,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  of  white  chalk, 
exposed  to  the  depth  of  twenty-six  feet,  and  covered  by  a  thick  be<l 
of  gravel.     The  potstones,  many  of  them  pear-shaped,  were  uanatly 

*  QeoL  IVnns.,  First  Series.  Tot.  iv.  p.  413. 
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aboat  three  feet  in  height  and  one  foot  in  their  transverse  diameter, 
placed  in  vertical  rows,  like  pillars  at  irregular  distances  from  each 
other,  but  usually  from  20  to  30  feet  apart,  though  sometimes 
nearer  together,  as  in  the  above  sketch.  These  rows  did  not 
terminate  downwards  in  any  instance  which  I  could  examine,  nor 
upwards,  except  at  the  point  where  they  were  cut  off  abruptly  by 
the  bed  of  gravel.  On  breaking  open  the  potstones,  I  found  an  in- 
ternal cylindrical  nucleus  of  pure  chalk,  much  harder  than  the 
ordinary  surrounding  chalk,  and  not  crumbling  to  pieces  like  it, 
when  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
the  vertical  piles  of  potstones  were  much  farther  apart  from  each 
other.  Dr.  Buckland  has  described  very  similar  phenomena  as  charac- 
terising the  white  chalk  on  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland.* 

These  pear-shaped  masses  of  flint  often  resemble  in  shape  and  size 
the  large  sponges  called  Neptune's  cups  {Spongia  patera^  Hardw.), 
which  grow  in  the  seas  of  Sumatra ;  and  if  we  could  suppose  a  series 
of  such  gigantic  sponges  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  like  trees 
in  a  forest,  and  the  individuals  of  each  successive  generation  to  grow 
on  the  exactj  spot  where  the  parent  sponge  died  and  was  enveloped 
in  calcareous  mud,  so  that  they  should  become  piled  one  above  the 
other  in  a  vertical  column,  their  growth  keeping  pace  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  enveloping,  calcareous  mud,  a  counterpart  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  Horstead  potstones  might  be  obtained. 

Single  pebbles  in  chalk. — The  general  absence  of  sand  and  pebbles 
in  the  white  chalk  has  been  already  mentioned ;  but  the  occurrence 
here  and  there,  in  the  south-east  of  England,  of  a  few  isolated  peb- 
bles of  quartz  and  green  schist,  some  of  them  2  or  3  inches  in  dia- 
meter, has  justly  excited  much  wonder.  If  these  had  been  carried 
to  the  spots  where  we  now  find  them  by  waves  or  currents  from  the 
lands  once  bordering  the  cretaceous  sea,  how  happened  it  that  no 
sand  or  mud  were  transported  thither  at  the  same  time  ?  We  cannot 
conceive  such  rounded  stones  to  have  been  drifted  like  erratic  blocks 
by  ice  (see  Chaps.  X.  and  XI.),  for  that  would  imply  a  cold  climate  in 
the  Cretaceous  period — a  supposition  inconsistent  with  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  large  chambered  univalves,  numerous  corals,  and  many 
fish,  and  other  fossils  of  tropical  forms. 

Now  in  Keeling  Island,  one  of  those  detached  masses  of  coral 
which  rise  up  in  the  wide  Pacific,  Captain  Ross  found  a  single 
fragment  of  greenstone,  where  every  other  particle  of  matter  was 
calcareous :  and  Mr.  Darwin  concludes  that  it  must  have  come  there 
entangled  in  the  roots  of  a  large  tree.  He  reminds  us  that  Chamisso, 
the  distinguished  naturalist  who  accompanied  Kotzebue,  affirms  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Radack  archipelago,  a  group  of  lagoon  islands 
in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific,  obtained  stones  for  sharpening  their 
instruments  by  searching  the  roots  of  trees  which  are  cast  up  on  the 
beach.f 

•  GcoL  Trans.,  First  Series,  voL  iv.        t  Darwin,  p.  549.    Kotzebae*s  First 
p.  413.    **  On  Paramoadra,  &c."  Voyage,  yoL  iii.  p.  \&&. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  similar  mode  of  transport 
cannot  have  happened  in  the  cretaceous  sea,  because  fossil  wood  is 
very  rare  in  the  chalk*  Nevertheless  wood  is  sometimes  met  with, 
and  in  the  same  parts  of  the  chalk  where  the  pebbles  are  found,  both 
in  soft  stone  and  in  a  silicified  state  in  flints.  In  these  cases  it  has 
often  every  appearance  of  having  been  floated  from  a  distance,  being 
usually  perforated  by  boring-shells,  such  as  the  Teredo  and  FigtU" 
lana.* 

The  only  other  mode  of  transport  which  suggests  itself  is  sea- 
weed. Dr.  Beck  informs  me  that  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  in  Jutland,  the 
Fucus  vesiculosuSy  often  called  kelp,  sometimes  grows  to  the  height 
of  10  feet,  and  the  branches  rising  from  a  single  root  form  a  cluster 
several  feet  in  diameter.  When  the  bladders  are  distended,  the  plant 
becomes  so  buoyant  as  to  float  up  loose  stones  several  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  these  are  often  thro^rn  by  the  waves  high  up  on  the 
beach.  The  Fucus  giganteus  of  Solander  {Macrocystes  pyrifera. 
Hooker),  so  common  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  was  described  by  Captain 
Cook  as  attaining  the  length  of  360  feet,  although  the  stem  is  not 
much  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb.  Dr.  Hooker  found  the  same  sea- 
weed 700  feet  long.f  It  is  often  met  with  floating  at  sea,  with  shells 
attached,  several  hundred  miles  from  the  spots  where  it  grew.  Some 
of  these  plants,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  were  found  adhering  to  large  loose 
stones  in  the  inland  channels  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  during  the  voyage 
of  the  '*  Beagle  *'  in  1834 ;  and  that  so  firmly,  that  the  stones  were 
drawn  up  from  the  bottom  into  the  boat,  although  so  heavy  that 
they  could  scarcely  be  lifted  in  by  one  person.  Some  fossil  sea- 
weeds have  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  formation,  but  none,  as 
yet,  of  large  sise. 

But  we  must  not  imagine  that  because  pebbles  are  so  rare  in  the 
white  chalk  of  England  and  France  there  are  no  proofs  of  sand, 
shingle,  and  clay  having  been  accumulated  contemporaneously  even 
in  European  seas.  The  siliceous  sandstone,  called  *'  upper  quader" 
by  the  Germans,  overlies  white  argillaceous  chalk  or  *^  pianer-*kalk^" 
a  deposit  resembling  in  composition  and  organic  remains  the  chalk 
marl  of  the  English  series.  This  sandstone  contains  as  many  fossil 
shells  common  to  our  white  chalk  as  could  be  expected  in  a  sea- 
bottom  formed  of  such  different  materials.  It  sometimes  attains  a 
thickness  of  600  feet,  and,  by  its  jointed  structure  and  vertical  preci- 
pices, plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Saxon 
Switzerland,  near  Dresden. 


FOSSILS  OF   THE   UPPER  CRETACEOUS  ROCKS. 

Among  the  fossils  of  the  white  chalk,  echinoderms  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  and  some  of  the  genera,  like  Ananchytes  (see  fig.  287.)y 


*  Mantell,  GeoL  of  S.  E.  of  England,  p.  96. 
j  Flora  Antaralca,  vol  ii.  p.  464. 
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are  exclusively  cretnceoni.     Among  the  Crinoidea,  the  Marsupite 
(fig.  294.)  is  n  characteristic  genua.  Among  the  mollascs,the  cepha- 


lopoda, or  chambered  anivalTea,  of  the  genera  Ammonite,  Scaphite, 
Belemnite  (fig.  290.),  BaculiU  (291—293.),  and  Turrilite  (296,  297.), 


maiUr  coT-anfi 


with  other  allied  forme,  present  a  great  contrast  to  the  testacea  of 
the  same  class  in  the  Tertiary  and  Recent  periods. 


MiMtricht  ud  Fu»  I 
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Among  the  brachiopoda  in  the  white  chalk,  the  Ttrtbratula  are 
tarj  abundant.     These  sheUa  are  known  to  live  at  the  bottom  of  the 


I'.DUcoftl 


Dpper  mdu  ikalk. 


sea,  where  the  water  is  tranquil  and  of  some  depth  (see  figs.  298i 
<e99,  300,  301,  302.).  With  these  are  associated  some  forms  of  o^eter 
(see  figs.  309,  310,  311.),  and  other  bivalrea  (figs.  303,  304,  305, 
306,  307.). 

Among  the  bivalve  moUosca,  no  form  marks  the  Cretaceons  era  in 
^arope,  America,  and  Indift,  in  i>  mora  striking  manner  than  the 
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extinct  geaaa  Inoceramut  (  CatiUut  of  Lun. ;  see  lig.  S08.)i  the  shdk 
of  which  are  distinguished  hj  a  flbroua  texture,  and  are  often  met 
with  in  fragments,  having,  probably,  been  extremelj  friable. 


nutn  tss^ihu.  Pbuloiuima  Beptri.  Sc 

Whlu  eh>».  UpDV  iBd  am.  Lima  Hamerf. 

Leov  GnBUDdi.  Wnltc  chilk  uS  Upp< 


Of  the  eingnlar  family  called  Ruditta,  bj  Lamarck,  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned  as  extremely  characteristic  of  the  chalk  of  Southern 


^D.  CallUmi  Lamat 
Wbkacbalk.    (Dlmn'i  Gaol.  Suhi,  TdhSS. 
IK.D.) 


Upper  chalk  uid  ITppcT  Gnfuind- 


Europe,  a  single  representative  only  (fig.  812.)  bs«  beea  disccvered 
in  the  vhite  chalk  of  England, 


With  these  mollusca  are  associated  many  Bryozoa,  such  as  Ei- 
chara  and  Etcharina  (figs.  316,  317.)>  which  are  alike  marine,  and. 


h,  portloD  nufnUlrd. 


fer  the  most  part,  indicattve  of  a  deep  sea.  These  and  other  organic 
bodies,  especially  sporgee,  snch  ae  Ventriculites  (fig.  318.),  are  diB- 
persed  indifferently  through  the  soft  chalk  and  bard  fiint,  and  some 
of  the  flinty  nodulee  owe  their  irregular  forma  to  enclosed  sponge* 
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such  aa  fig.  319.  a.,  where  the  hollowa  in  the  exterior  are  caused 
by  the  braachee  of  a  sponge,  seen  on  breaking  opea  the  flint  (fig. 
319.  b.). 


The  remains  of  fishes  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formations  consist 
chiefly  of  teeth  of  the  stiark  family  of  genera,  in  part  common  to  the 
tertiary,  and  partly  distinct.  To  the  latter  belongs  the  genus 
PtyehoduM  (fig.  321.),  which  is  allied  to  the  living  Fort  Jackson 
Shark,  Ce»lraeion  PkUlippi,  the  anterior  teeth  of  which  (see  fig. 
322.  a)  are  sharp  and  cutting,  while  the  posterior  or  palatal  teeth 
(()  are  flat,  and  analogous  to  the  fossil  (fig.  321.). 
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BuckUod.  BrUtt'idK  TnulH,  PL  IT.  4. 


But  we  meet  with  no  bones  of  luid  animalg,  nor  anj  terrestrial 
or  fluviatile  shells,  nor  anj  phints,  except  sea-weeds,  and  here  and 
there  a  piece  of  drift>wood.  All  the  appearances  concur  in  leading 
us  to  conclude  that  the  white  chalk  was  the  product  of  an  open  sea 
of  considerable  depth. 

I  The  existence  of  turtles  and  oviparous  saurians,  and  of  k  Ptero- 
dactyl or  winged  lizard,  found  in  the  white  chalk  of  Maidstone,  im- 
plies, no  doubt,  some  neighbouring  land  ;  but  a  few  small  islets  in 
mid-ocean,  like  Ascension,  formerlj  so  much  frequented  by  migratory 
droves  of  turtle,  might  perhaps  have  afforded  the  required  retrent 
where  these  creatures  laid  their  egga  in  the  sand,  or  from  which 
the  fljnng  species  may  have  been  blown  out  to  sea.  Of  the  vegetation 
of  such  islands  we  have  scarcely  any  indication,  but  it  consisted 
partly  of  cycadaceous  plante:  forafyagmentofoneof  these  was  found 
by  C^pt.  IbbetionintEeChalk  Marl  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is 
referred  by  A.  Brongniart  to  Clathraria  LyellU,  Mantell,  a  species 
common  to  the  antecedent  Wealden  period. 

The  Pterodactyl  of  the  Kentish  chalk,  above  alluded  to,  was  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  measuring  2§  feet  G  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  its 
gutfltretched  wings.  Some  of  its  elongated  bones  were  at  first  mis- 
taken  by  able  anatomists  for  those  of  birds ;  of  which  class  no 
osseous  remains  have  as  yet  been  derived  ihim  the  white  chalk, 
although  they  have  been  found  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  page) 
in  the  Upper  Greensand. 

Upper  Greensajid(A.  4.,  Table,  p.  31 2.). — The  lower  chalk  withont 
flints  passes  gradually  downwards,  in  the  south  of  England,  into  an 
argillaceous  limestone,  "the  chalk  marl,"  already  alluded  to,  in 
which  ammonites  and  other  cephalopoda,  so  rare  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  series,  appear.  This  marly  deposit  passes  in  its  turn  into 
beds  called  the  Upper  Greensand,  containing  green  particles  of 
eand  of  a  chloritic  fflineral.    la  parti  of  Surrey,  calcareoas  matter 
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U  lu-gely  intermixed,  forming  s  stone  ceiQedJiretttMU.  In  the  clifis 
of  the  Bouthern  coaat  of  the  lale  of  Wight,  this  npper  greenBand  is 
100  feet  thick,  and  contains  bands  of  siliceous  limestone  and  calca- 
reous sandstone  with  nodules  of  chert. 

The  Upper  Greenaand  is  regarded  hj  Mr.  Aasten  and  Mr.  D. 
Sharpe  as  a  littoral  deposit  of  the  Chalk  Ocean,  and,  therefore, 
oontemporaneons  with  part  of  the  chalk  marl,  and  even,  perhaps, 
with  some  part  of  the  white  chalk.  For  as  the  land  went  on  sinking, 
and  the  cretaceous  sea  widened  its  area,  white  mnd  and  chloritic 
sand  were  always  forming  somewhere,  but  the  line  of  sea-sbore  was 
perpetually  varying  its  position.  Hence,  thongh  both  sand  and 
mud  originated  Bimultaoeously,  the  one  near  the  land,  the  other  far 
from  it,  the  sands  in  every  locality  where  a  shore  became  submerged 
might  constitute  the  underlying  deposit. 

Gault. — The  lowest  member  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  group, 
usually  about  100  feet  thick  tn  the  S.E.  of  England,  is  provinciallj 
termed  Gault.  It  consists  of  a  dark  blue  marl,  sometimes  intermixed 
with  greensand.    Many  pecnliar  forms  of  cephalopoda,  such  as  the 

FoiillinrUia  Uppir  OnBuiDd. 


Ancifiocerat  tplii^enim,  D'Oib.    Sjn.  HamOa  iptniftT,  Sa< 


Samite  (fig,  325.)  and  ScaphUe,  with  other  fossils,  characterize  this 
formation,  which,  small  as  is  its  thickness,  can  be  traced  by  its 
organic  remains  to  distant  parts  of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  to  the 
Alps. 

The  Slaekdotm  beds  in  DeYongbir^^celebrated  for  containing 
many  species  of  toBsils  not  found  elsewhere,  have  been  commonly 
referred  to  the  Upper  Greensand,  which  they  teuniLVAe  \ii  nouvnik 
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I  character ;  but  Mr.  Sharpe  has  suggested,  aud  apparently  with 
reason,  that  thej  are  rather  the  equivalent  of  the  Gault,  and  were 
probably  formed  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
which  the  fine  mud  called  Gault  was  deposited.  Several  Blackdown 
species  are  common  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  series,  as,  for  example, 
Trigonia  catidata^  fig.  334.  p.  342.  We  learn  from  M.  d'Archiac, 
that  in  France,  at  Mons,  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  strata  of  green- 
sand  occur  of  the  same  age  as  the  Blackdown  beds,  and  containing 
many  of  the  same  fossils.  They  are  also  regarded  as  of  littoral 
origin  by  M.  d'Archiac.* 

The  phosphate  of  lime,  found  near  Famham,  in  Surrey,  and  near 
Cambridge,  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  used  largely  by  the  agri- 
culturist for  fertilizing  soils,  occurs  in  the  Upper  Greensand.  It  is 
doubtless  of  animal  origin,  and  partly  coprolitic,  derived  from  the 
excrement  of  fish  and  reptiles.  In  this  formation  near  Cambridge 
the  late  M.  TrtOiitfl  Barrett  discovered,  in  1868,  the  remains  of  a  bird, 
which  was  rather  larger  than  the  common  pigeon,  and  probably  of 
the  Order  Natatores,  and  which,  like  most  of  the  Gull  tribe,  had 
well-developed  wings.  Portions  of  the  metacarpus,  metatarsus, 
tibia,  and  femur  have  been  detected,  and  the  determinations  of  Mr. 
Barrett  have  been  confirmed  by  Professor  Owen. 


FLORA  OF  THE  UPPER  CRETACEOUS  PERIOD. 

As  tlie  upper  cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  purely  marine  origin,  and  formed  in  deep  water  far  from  the 
nearest  shore,  land-plants  of  this  period,  as  we  might  naturally  have 
anticipated,  are  very  rarely  met  with.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  however,  an  important  exception  occurs,  for  there 
certain  white  sands,  400  feet  in  thickness,  contain  the  remains  of 
terrestrial  plants  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation.  These  have 
been  diligently  collected  and  studied  by  Dr.  Debey,  and  as  they 
afford  the  only  example  yet  known  of  a  terrestrial  fiora  older  than 
the  Eocene,  in  which  the  great  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  represented  in  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  in  our  own  times, 
they  deserve  particular  attention.  Dr.  Debey  estimates  the  number 
of  species  as  amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred,  of  which  sixty- 
seven  are  cryptogamous,  chiefly  ferns,  twenty  species  of  which  can 
be  well  determined,  most  of  them  being  in  fructification.  The 
cicatrices  on  the  bark  of  one  or  two  are  supposed  to  indicate  tree- 
ferns.  Of  thirteen  genera  three  are  still  existing,  namely,  Gleiche- 
nioy  now  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Holland  ; 
Lygodiuniy  now  living  in  Japan,  Java,  and  North  America ;  and 
Asplemum^  a  cosmopolite  form.  Among  the  phaBuogamous  plants 
the  Conifers  are  abundant,  the  most  common  belonging  to  a  genus 
called  Cycadopteris  by  Debey,  and  hardly  separable  from  Sequoia 

*  Hist  des  Progr^s  de  la  G4ol.,  &c.,  vol.  iv.  p.  360.    1851. 
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(or  WelliDgtonia),  of  which  both  the  cones  and  branches  are  pre- 
served. When  I  visited  Aix,  I  found  the  silicified  woo^  of  this 
plant  very  plentifully  dispersed  through  the  white  sands  in  the  pits 
near  that  city.  In  one  silicified  trunk  200  rings  of  annual  growth 
had  been  counted.  Species  of  Araucaria  like  those  of  Australia  are 
also  found.  Cycads  are  extremely  rare,  and  of  Monocotyledons  there 
are  but  few.  No  palms  have  been  recognized  with  certainty,  but 
the  genus  Pandanus,  or  screw  pine,  has  been  distinctly  made  out. 
The  number  of  the  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  is  the  most  striking 
feature  in  so  ancient  a  flora.* 

Among  them  we  find  the  familiar  forms  of  the  Oak,  Fig,  and 
Walnut,  QuercuSy  Ficus^  and  Juglans,  of  the  latter  both  the  nuts 
and  leaves  ;  also  several  genera  of  the  Myrtacese.  But  the  pre- 
dominant order  is  the  Proteacese,  of  which  there  are  between  sixty 
and  seventy  species,  many  of  extinct  genera,  but  some  referred  to 
the  following  living  forms — Dryandra,  Grevillea,  Hakea,  Banksia, 
Persoonia — all  now  belonging  to  Australia^  and  Leucospermum, 
species  of  which  form  small  bushes  at  the  Cape. 

The  epidermis  of  the  leaves  of  many  of  these  Aix  plants,  espe- 
cially of  the  ProteacesB,  is  so  perfectly  preserved  in  an  envelope 
of  fine  clay  that  under  the  microscope  the  stomata,  or  polygonal 
cellules,  can  be  detected,  and  their  peculiar  arrangement  is  identical 
with  that  known  to  characterize  some  living  Proteacese  (Grevillea^ 
for  example).  An  occasional  admixture  of  Fucoids  and  Zosterites 
attests,  like  the  shells,  the  presence  of  saltwater. 

•Of  insects,  Dr.  Debey  has  obtained  about  ten  species  of  the 
families  Curculionidad  and  Carabidas. 

The  age  of  the  beds  containing  this  remarkable  assemblage  of 
plants  was  for  a  long  time  matter  of  dispute.  They  were  at  first 
erroneously  referred  to  the  Middle  Tertiary,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  series,  but  they  are  in  truth  the  equivalents  of  the 
white  chalk  and  Chalk  Marl,  or  S^nonien  of  D*Orbigny.     Such  was 


*  In  this  and  subsequent  remarks  on  fossil  plants  I  shall  often  use  Dr.  LindIey*B 
terms,  as  moat  familiar  in  this  country  ;  but  as  those  of  M.  A.  Brongniart  are 
much  cited,  it  may  be  useful  to  geologists  to  give  a  table  explaining  the  corre- 
sponding names  of  groups  so  much  spoken  of  in  palaeontology. 


c3  r 

e 

2-1 


Brongniart 

1.  Cryptogamous     am-' 

phiffcns,  or  cellular 
cryptogamic  ^ 

2.  Cryptogamous  acro- 

gens. 

3.  Dicotyledonous  gym- 

nosperms. 

4.  Dicot.  Angiosperms. 


5.  Monocotyledons. 


Lindlef. 

Thallogens. 
Acrogens. 

Gymnogens. 
Exogens. 

Endogens. 


Lichens,  sea-weeds,  fungt 

Mosses,  equisetums,  ferns,  lyco- 
podiums, — Lepidodendron. 

Conifers  and  Cycads. 

Compositae,  leguminosse,  nm- 
belliferse,  cruciferae,  heaths, 
&c.  All  natiye  European 
trees  except  conifers. 

Palms,  lilies,  aloes,  rushes, 
g^asseSi  &c. 
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Ferdinand  Homer's  opinion  in  1853*,  and  ailber  examining  the  coun- 
try in  1857, 1  satisfied  myself  that  he  was  right,  although  the  white 
siliceous  sands  of  the  lower  beds,  and  the  green  grains  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  formation,  cause  it  to  differ  in  mineral  character  from 
our  white  chalk. 

In  travelling  from  Maestricht  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  we  first  pass 
from  the  Maestricht  beds  to  white  chalk,  with  fiints,  about  300  feet 
thick,  next  to  which,  in  descending  order,  we  find  chalk  without 
flints,  and  Chalk  Marl ;  and  below  this  again,  greensand,  which 
contains  Belemnitella  mucronata  (fig.  290.  p.  323.),  and  other 
fossils,  showing  that  it  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  English  Upper 
Greensand.  Below  this  are  the  white  and  yellow  sands  of  Aix, 
about  400  feet  thick,  which  rest  immediately  on  ancient  Devonian 
rocks,  highly  inclined.  Some  of  the  sand  in  the  lower  beds  has 
concreted  into  solid  masses  of  sandstone,  like  the  German  Quader 
Sandstein. 

Beds  of  fine  clay,  with  fossil  plants,  and  with  seams  of  lignite 
and  even  perfect  coal  are  intercalated.  Floating  wood,  containing 
perforating  shells,  such  as  Pholas,  and  Gastrochoena  also  occur. 
There  are  likewise  a  few  beds  of  a  yellowish  brown  limestone,  with 
marine  shells,  which  enable  us  to  identify  the  lowest  with  the 
highest  plant-beds.  Among  these  shells  are  Pecien  quadricosUUus^ 
and  several  others  which  are  common  to  the  upper  and  lower  part  of 
the  series,  and  a  Trigonia,  called  by  some  of  the  Aix  naturalists 
T.  alcuiformisj  which,  as  M.  Bosquet  pointed  out  to  me^  agrees  far 
better  in  character  with  D*Orbigny's  T.  limbcUa^  a  shell  of  the 
white  chalk.  On  the  whole  the  organic  remains  and  the  geological 
position  of  the  strata  prove  distinctly  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  gulf  of  the  ancient  cretaceous  sea  was  bounded 
by  land  composed  of  Devonian  rocks.  These  rocks  consisted  of 
quartzose  and  schistose  beds,  the  first  of  which  supplied  white  sand 
and  the  other  argillaceous  mud  to  a  river  which  entered  the  sea  at 
this  point,  carrying  down  in  its  turbid  waters  much  drift-wood  and 
the  leaves  of  plants.  Occasionally,  when  the  force  of  the  river 
abated,  marine  shells  of  the  genera  7V^onia,  Turritella^  PecteUy 
&c.,  established  themselves  in  the  same  area,  and  plants  allied  to 
Zoster  a  and  Fucus  grew  on  the  bottom. 

Before  the  cretaceous  flora  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  known,  a  few 
leaves  of  a  dicotyledonous  and  angiospermous  genus,  called  **  Cred 
neria,"  were  known  in  the  "  Quader  Sandstein  "  and  "  Planer  Kalk, 
of  Germany,  rocks  corresponding  in  age  to  the  white  chalk  and 
gault  of  England.  But  such  fossil  plants  were  the  only  representa- 
tives in  rocks  older  than  the  Eocene  period  of  those  Exogens 
which  now  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  living  vegetation  of  the 
globe. 

M.  Adolphe*  Brongniart,  when  dividing  the  whole  fossiliferous 


*  F.  Romer,  Kreidebildnng  der  Oegend  von  Aachen.    Deatsch.  G«ol  Qe- 
seUsclL,  YW  634, 
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series  into  three  groups  in  reference  solely  to  fossil  plants,  has  named 
the  primary  strata  *^  the  age  of  acrogens  ;**  the  secondary,  exclusive 
of  the  cretaceous,  *^  the  age  of  gymnosperms  ;**  and  the  third,  com- 
prising the  cretaceous  and  tertiary,  *'the  age  of  angiosperms.** 
He  considers  the  cretaceous  flora  as  displaying  a  transitional  charac- 
ter from  that  of  a  secondary  to  that  of  a  tertiary  vegetation.  Cont- 
fera  and  Cycadea  (or  Gymnogens)  still  flourished,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding oolitic  and  triassic  epochs  ;  while,  together  with  these,  some 
well-marked  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms  appeared.  But 
now  that  the  fossil  plants  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  with  certainty  re- 
ferred to  an  Upper  Cretaceous  era,  the  line  dividing  the  ages  of 
gymnosperms  and  of  angiosperms  seems  to  run  hetween  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Cretaceous  formations,  or  between  the  Lower  Greensand 
and  the  sands  of  Aix. 

The  resemblance  of  the  flora  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  tertiary 
and  living  floras  in  the  proportional  number  of  dicotyledonous  an- 
giosperms as  compared  to  the  gymnogens,  is  a  subject  of  no  small 
theoretical  interest,  because  we  can  now  affirm  that  these  Aix 
plants  flourished  before  the  rich  reptilian  fauna  of  the  secondary 
rocks  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  Ichthyosaurus,  Pterodactyl,  and 
Mosasaurus  were  of  coeval  date  with  the  oak,  the  walnut,  and  the 
fig.  Speculations  have  often  been  hazarded  respecting  a  connection 
between  the  rarity  of  Exogens  in  the  older  rocks  and  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  A  denser  air,  it  was  suggested,  had  in 
earlier  times  been  alike  adverse  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  higher 
order  of  flowering  plants,  and  of  the  quick -breathing  animals,  such 
as  mammalia  and  birds,  while  it  was  favourable  to  a  cryptogaraic 
and  gymnospermous  flora,  and  to  a  predominance  of  reptile  life. 
But  we  now  learn  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  in  the  co-exist- 
ence of  a  vegetation  like  that  of  the  present  globe,  and  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  forms  of  the  extinct  reptiles  of  the  age  of  gymno- 
sperms. 

If  the  passage  seem  at  present  to  be  somewhat  sudden  from  the 
flora  of  the  Lower  to  that  of  the  Upper*  Cretaceous  period,  the 
abruptness  of  the  change  will  probably  disappear  when  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  fossil  vegetation  of  the  Lower  Green- 
sand,  and  with  that  of  the  Gault  and  Upper  Greensand. 

HIPPUBITE  LIMESTONE. 

Difference  between  the  chalk  of  the  North  and  South  of  Europe, — 
By  the  aid  of  the  three  tests  of  relative  age,  namely,  superposition, 
mineral  character,  and  fossils,  the  geologist  has  been  enabled  to  refer 
to  the  same  Cretaceous  period  certain  rocks  in  the  north  and  south 
of  Europe,  which  difler  greatly  both  in  their  fossil  contents  and  in 
their  mineral  composition  and  structure. 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  cretaceous  deposits  from  England  and 
France  to  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  we  peroeiv^^ 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  chalk  and  greensand  ux  tia.e  TL^\|^D\^\kx\i»^ 
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of  Iiondon  and  Pftris  form  one  great  continuous  masa,  the  Straits  of 
Dover  being  a  trifling  interruption,  a  mere  rallej  with  chalk  Clio's 
on  both  gidea.  We  then  obeerve  that  the  main  body  of  the  chalk 
whic!)  surrounds  Paris  stretches  from  Tours  to  near  Poitiers  (see  the 
annexed  map,  fig.  326.,  in  which  tha 
shaded  part  represents  chalk). 

Between  Poitiers  and  La  Rochelle, 
the  space  marked  A  on  the  map  sepa- 
,  rates  two  regions  of  chalk.  This  space 
I  is  occupied  hj  the  Oolite  and  certMn 
'  er  formations  older  than  the  Chalk, 
and  has  been  supposed  hy  M.  £.  de 
I  Beaumont  to  have  formed  an  island  in 
I  the  cretaceous  sea.  South  of  this  space 
e  again  moet  with  a  formation  which 
we  at  once  recognize  hy  its  mineral 
character  to  be  chalk,  although  there 
e  some  places  where  the  rock  becomes 
oolitic.  The  fossils  are,  upon  the  whole, 
very  similar  ;  especially  certain  species 
of  the  genera  Spatangvt,  AnanehyUt, 
Cidarites,  Nucula,  Ottrea,  Giyphcea 
(^Exogyra),  Pecten,  Plagiostoma  (_Lima), 
Trigonia,  CatiUtu  {InoeeramuM),  and 
Terebratula.*  But  Aotmonitei,  as  M. 
d'Archiac  observes,  of  which  so  many  species  are  met  with  in  the 
chalk  of  the  north  of  France,  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  southern 
region  ;  while  the  genera  Mamite,  Turriliit,  and  Seaphite,  and  per- 
haps BeUmnite,  are  entirely  wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  forms  are  common  in  the  south  which 
are  rarely  or  wholly  unknown  in  the  north  of  France.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  many  Hippurites,  Sphierulitet,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  that  great  family  of  molluBca  called  RudUtet  by  Lamarck,  to 
which  nothing  analogous  has  been  discovered  in  the  living  creation, 
but  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  era  in 
the  south  of  France,  Spain,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  other  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

The  species  called  Hippurites  organiaang{&g.  329.)  is  more  abun- 
dant than  any  other  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  and  the  geologist 
should  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  cast  d,  which  is  far 
more  common  in  many  compact  marbles  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
period  than  the  shell  itself,  this  having  often  wholly  disappeared. 
The  flutlngs,  or  smooth,  rounded,  longitudinal  ribs,  representing  the 
form  of  the  interior,  are  wholly  unlike  the  Hippurite  itself,  and  in 
some  individuals  attain  a  great  size  and  length. 

Between  the  region  of  chalk  last  mentioned,  in  which  Periguenx 
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is  situated,  and  the  P^enees,  the  space  B  intervenes.  (See  Map, 
6g.  326.).  Here  the  tertiary  strata  cover,  and  for  the  most  part  con- 
ceal, the  cretaceous  rocks,  except  in  some  spots  where  they  have 


Radiotilafoliactai,  O'Orb. 
WhUa  cluik  of  Fnnce. 


tUppmrila  or$amttar 
Cpixr  c)i*lk :— cbalk  mil  of  P)rci 

idtilduiJi  vhn  mil f rows theroccn 


been  laid  open  by  the  denudation  of  the  newer  forrnations.  In  these 
places  they  are  seen  still  preserving  the  form  of  a  white  chalky  rock, 
which  is  charged  in  part  with  grains  of  greensand.  Even  as  far 
south  as  Tercis,  on  the  Adonr,  near  Daz,  cretaceous  rocks  retain 
this  character.  I  examined  them  in  1828,  and  M.  Grateloup  found 
in  them  Ananehj/tet  ovala  (fig.  287.  p.  323.),  and  other  fossiU  of  the 
English  chalk,  together  with  HippuHUs. 

•  TfOihignfs  Fol^ontologie  Fran^t^ae,  Vi.  Saa. 
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GBETACEOUS  BOCKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  we  pass  to  the  American  continent,  we  find  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  a  series  of  sandj  and  argillaceous  beds  wholly  unlike  our 
Upper  Cretaceous  system  ;  which  we  can,  nevertheless,  recognize  as 
referable,  palaeontologically,  to  the  same  division. 

That  they  were  about  the  same  age  generally  as  the  European 
chalk  and  greensand,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Morton  and 
Mr.  Conrad  came  after  their  investigation  of  the  fossils  in  1834. 
The  strata  consist  chiefly  of  greensand  and  green  marl,  with  an  over- 
lying coralline  limestone  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  the  fossils,  on 
the  whole,  agree  most  nearly  with  those  of  the  upper  European 
series,  from  the  Maestricht  beds  to  the  gauU  inclusive.  I  collected 
sixty  shells  from  the  New  Jersey  deposits  in  1841,  five  of  which 
were  identical  with  European  species — Ostrea  larva,  O,  vesicularis<, 
Gryph€Ba  cottata^  Pectin  quingue'costatus^  Belemnites  mttcronatus. 
As  some  of  these  have  the  greatest  vertical  range  in  Europe,  they 
might  be  expected  more  than  any  others  to  recur  in  distant  parts  of 
the  globe.  Even  where  the  species  were  dijQTerent,  the  generic  forms, 
such  as  the  Baculite  and  certain  sections  of  Ammonites,  as  also  the 
Inoceramta  (see  above,  fig.  308.  p.  325.)  and  other  bivalves,  have  a 
decidedly  cretaceous  aspect.  Fifteen  out  of  the  sixty  shells  above  al- 
luded to  were  regarded  by  Professor  Forbes  as  good  geographical  re- 
presentatives of  well-known  cretaceous  fossils  of  Europe.  The  cor- 
respondence, therefore,  is  not  small,  when  we  reflect  that  the  part  of 
the  United  States  where  these  strata  occur  is  between  3000  and  4000 
miles  distant  from  the  chalk  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and 
that  there  is  a  diflerence  of  ten  degrees  in  the  latitude  of  the  places 
compared  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic* 

Fish  of  the  genera  Lamna^  Gaieus,  and  Careharodon  are  conmion 
to  New  Jersey  and  the  European  cretaceous  rocks.  So  also  is  the 
genus  Mosasaurui  among  reptiles.  The  vertebra  of  a  Plesiosaums, 
a  reptile  known  in  the  English  chalk,  had  often  been  cited  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Harlan  as  occurring  in  the  cretaceous  marl,  at 
Mullica  Hill,  in  New  Jersey.  But  Dr.  Leidy  has  since  shown  that 
the  bone  in  question  is  not  saurian  but  cetaceous,  and  whether  it  can 
truly  lay  claim  to  the  high  antiquity  assigned  to  it,  is  a  point  still 
open  to  discussion.  The  discovery  of  another  mammal  of  the  seal 
tribe  {Stenorhi/nchus  vetuSy  Leidy),  from  a  lower  bed  in  the  creta- 
ceous series  in  New  Jersey,  appears  to  rest  on  better  evidence.^ 


*  See  a  paper  by  the  Aathor,  Quart,  delphia  on  which  this  new  genas 

Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  voL  i.  p.  79.  founded,  and  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of 

t  In  the  Principles  of  Geology,  ninth  Mr.  Conrad,  traced  one  of  them  to  a 

ed.  p.  145.,  I  cited  Dr.  Leidj  of  Phi-  ^ftbcene  marl  pit  in  Cumberland  Ck>nnt7, 

ladelphia    as    having    described  (Pro-  New  Jersey.  The  other  (the  Plesiosaums 

ceedings  of  Acad.  Kat.   Scl   Philad.,  of  HarUn),  labelled  ''MuUica  HUl^in 

1851)  two  species  of  cetacea  of  a  new  the  Museum, would  no  doubt  be  an  upper 

genus  which  he  called  Priscodelphinus,  cretaceous  fossil,  if  reallj  deriyed  from 

from  the  greensand  of  New  Jersey.    In  that  locality,  but  its  mineral  condition 

1853, 1  MW  the  two  vertebrse  at  Phila-  makes  the  point  rather  doubtful    The 
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From  New  Jersey  the  cretaceous  rocks  exteod  southwards  to 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  cropping  out  at  intervals  from  beneath 
the  tertiary  strata,  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the 
Atlantic.  They  then  sweep  round  the  southern  extremity  of  that 
chain,  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  stretch  northwards  again  to 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  They  have  also  been  traced  far  up  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri,  as  far  north  as  lat.  48^,  or  to  Fort  Mandan  ; 
so  that  already  the  area  which  they  are  ascertained  to  occupy  in 
North  America  may  perhaps  equal  their  extent  in  Europe,  and 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  fossiliferous  formation  in  the  United 
States.  So  little  do  they  resemble  mineralogically  the  European 
white  chalk,  that  in  North  America,  limestone  is  upon  the  whole  an 
exception  to  the  rule  ;  and,  even  in  Alabama,  where  I  saw  a  calca- 
reous member  of  this  group,  composed  of  marl-stone,  it  was  more 
like  the  English  and  French  Lias  than  any  other  European  secondary 
deposit. 

At  the  base  of  the  system  in  Alabama,  I  found  dense  masses  of 
shingle,  perfectly  loose  and  unconsolidated,  derived  from  the  waste  of 
palseozoic  (or  carboniferous)  rocks,  a  mass  in  no  way  distinguishable, 
except  by  its  position,  from  ordinary  alluvium,  but  covered  with 
marls  abounding  in  Inocerami. 

In  Texas,  according  to  F.  Romer,  the  chalk  assumes  a  new  litho- 
logical  type,  a  large  portion  of  it  consisting  of  hard  siliceous  lime- 
stone, but  the  organic  remains  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to  its  age, 
the  Baculites  anceps  and  10  other  European  species  occurring  there. 
Fossil  plants  from  New  Jersey,  and  others,  obtained  from  the  creta- 
ceous rocks  by  Messrs.  Meek  and  Hayden  in  Nebraska,  include, 
according  to  Dr.  Newberry,  many  genera  of  dicotyledonous  angio- 
sperms  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  flora  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  above 
described,  p.  333. 

In  South  America  the  cretaceous  strata  have  been  discovered  in 
Columbia,  as  at  Bogota  and  elsewhere,  containing  Ammonites,  Ha- 
mites,  Inocerami,  and  other  characteristic  shells.* 

In  the  south  of  India,  also,  at  Pondicherry,  Yerdachellum,  and 
Trinconopoly,  Messrs.  Kaye  and  Egerton  have  collected  fossils  be- 
longing to  the  cretaceous  system.  Taken  in  connection  with  those 
from  the  United  States,  they  prove,  says  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  that  those 
powerful  causes  which  stamped  a  peculiar  character  on  the  forms  of 
marine  animal  life  at  this  period,  exerted  their  full  intensity  through 
the  Indian,  European,  and  American  seas.f     Here,  as  in  North  and 

tooth  of  Stenorhynchus  vetus  figured  by  placenta^  Ammonites  Delawarensis,  Tri- 

Leidy   from  a     drawing   of    Conrad's  gonia  thoracica,  &c      The    tooth   has 

(Proceed,  of  Acad.    Nat.  Sci.  Fhilad.,  been  mislaid,  but  not  until  it  had  excited 

1853,  p.  377.)t  w^  found  by  Samuel  R.  much  interest  and  had  been  carefully 

Wetherill,  K<q.,in  thegreensand  l^mile  examined  by  good  zoologists, 

south-east  of  Burlington.     This  gentle-  ♦  Proceedings  of  the  Gkol.  Soc.Tol.i v. 

man  related  to  me  and  Mr.  Conrad,  in  p.  391. 

1853,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  f  See  Forbes,  Quart.  GeoLJouiu.,  vol 

met  with  it,  associated  with  Ammonitea  i.  p.  79. 

Z 
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South  America,  the  cretaceous  character  can  be  recognized  even 
where  there  is  no  specific  identity  in  the  fossils  ;  and  the  same  maj 
be  said  of  the  organic  type  of  those  rocks  in  Europe  and  India  which 
occur  next  to  the  chalk  in  the  ascending  and  descending  order, 
namely,  the  Eocene  and  the  Oolitic. 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

LOWEB  CBETACEOUS  AND  WEALDEN  FOBMATIONS. 

Ix>wer  Oreensand — ^Term  **  Keocomian  ** — Atherfield  section,  Isle  of  Wight — 
Fossils  of  Lower  Greensand—FalsBontological  relations  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Cretaceous  strata — Wealden  Formation — ^Freshwater  strata  intercalated  between 
two  marine  groaps — Weald  Clay  and  Hastings  Sand — Tnnbridge  rocks — Fossil 
shells,  fish,  and  plants  of  Wealden — Their  relation  to  the  Cretaceoos  tjrpe — 
Geographical  extent  of  Wealden — Movements  in  the  earth's  cnist  to  which  the 
Wealden  owed  its  origin  and  sabmergence. 

The  term  "  Lower  Greensand "  has  hitherto  been  most  commonly 
applied  to  such  portions  of  the  Cretaceous  series  as  are  older  than 
the  Gault.  But  the  name  has  often  been  complained  of  as  incon- 
venient,  and  not  without  reason,  since  green  particles  are  wanting 
in  a  large  part  of  the  strata  so  designated,  even  in  England,  and 
wholly  so  in  some  European  countries.  Moreover,  a  subdivision  of 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  group  has  likewise  been  called  Greensand,  and 
to  prevent  confusion  the  terms  Upper  and  Lower  Greensand  were 
introduced.  Such  a  nomenclature  naturally  leads  the  uninitiated 
to  suppose  that  the  two  formations  so  named  are  of  somewhat  co-or- 
dinate value,  which  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the  Lower  Green- 
sand, in  its  widest  acceptation,  embraces  a  series  nearly  as  important 
as  the  whole  Upper  Cretaceous  group,  from  the  Gault  to  the  Maes- 
tricht  beds  inclusive  ;  while  the  Upper  Greensand  is  but  one  subor- 
dinate member  of  this  same  group.  Many  eminent  geologists  have, 
therefore,  proposed  the  term  *'  Neocomian ''  as  a  substitute  for  Lower 
Greensand  ;  because,  near  Neufchatel  (Neocomum),  in  Switzerland, 
these  Lower  Greensand  strata  are  well  developed,  entering  largely 
into  the  structure  of  the  Jura  mountains.  By  the  same  geologists 
the  Wealden  beds  are  usually  classed  as  ^^  Lower  Neocomian,"  a 
classification  which  will  not  appear  inappropriate  when  we  have 
explained^  in  the  sequel,  the  intimate  relation  of  the  Lower  Greensand 
and  Wealden  fossils. 

Dr.  Fitton,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  monograph 
on  the  Lower  Cretaceous  (or  Greensand)  formation  as  developed  in 
England,  gives  the  following  as  the  succession  of  rocks  seen  in  parts 
of  Kent. 

No.  1.  Sand,  white,  yellowish,  or  fermginons,  with  concretion 

of  limestone  and  chert  -  -  -  -    70  feet. 

2.  Sand  with  green  matter  -  -  -  -  -^otolOO  feec 

3.  Calcareous  stone,  called  Kentish  rag       *  .  -    %0  \a  %^  l^«x« 

z2 
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lu  his  detailed  description  of  the  fine  section  displayed  at  Ather- 
field,  in  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  we  find  the  limestone  wholly 
wanting ;  in  fact,  the  variations  in  the  mineral  composition  of  this 
group,  even  in  contiguous  districts,  is  very  great ;  and  on  comparing 
the  Atherfield  beds  with  corresponding  strata  at  Hythe  in  Kent, 
distant  95  miles,  the  whole  series  presents  a  most  dissimilar  aspect.* 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  E.  Forbes  has  shown  that  when  the 
sixty-three  strata  at  Atherfield  are  severally  examined,  the  total 
thickness  of  which  he  gives  as  843  feet,  there  are  some  fossils  which 
range  through  the  whole  series,  others  which  are  peculiar  to  parti- 
cular divisions.  As  a  proof  that  all  belong  chronologically  to  one 
system,  he  states  that  whenever  similar  conditions  are  repeated  in 
overlying  strata  the  same  species  reappear.  Changes  of  depth,  or 
of  the  mineral  nature  of  the  sea-bottom,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
lime  or  of  peroxide  of  iron,  the  occurrence  of  a  muddy,  or  a  sandy, 
or  a  gravelly  bottom,  are  marked  by  the  banishment  of  certain  species 
and  the  predominance  of  others.  But  these  differences  of  conditions 
being  mineral,  chemical,  and  local  in  their  nature,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  extinction,  throughout  a  large  area,  of  certain  animals 
or  plants.  The  rule  laid  down  by  this  eminent  naturalist  for  ena- 
bling us  to  test  the  arrival  of  a  new  state  of  things  in  the  animate 
world,  is  the  representation  by  new  and  dijQTerent  species  of  corre- 
sponding genera  of  moUusca  or  other  beings.  When  the  forms  proper 
to  loose  sand  or  soft  clay,  or  to  a  stony  or  calcareous  bottom,  or  to  a 
moderate  or  great  depth  of  water,  recur  with  all  the  same  species, 
the  interval  of  time  has  been,  geologically  speaking,  small,  however 
dense  the  mass  of  matter  accumulated.  But  if,  the  genera  remaining 
the  same,  the  species  ai*e  changed,  we  have  entered  upon  a  new 
period ;  and  no  similarity  of  climate,  or  of  geographical  and  local 
conditions,  can  then  recall  the  old  species  which  a  long  series  of 
destructive  causes  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  has  gradually 
annihilated.  On  passing  from  the  Lower  Greensand  to  the  Gaalt» 
we  suddenly  reach  one  of  these  new  epochs,  scarcely  any  of  the 
fossil  species  being  common  to  the  lower  and  upper  cretaceous  sys- 
tems, a  break  in  the  chain  implying  no  doubt  many  missing  links 
in  the  series  of  geological  monuments,  which  we  may  some  day  be 
able  to  supply. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  abundant  shells  in  the  lowest  strata 
of  the  Lower  Greensand,  as  displayed  in  the  Atherfield  section,  is 
the  large  Pema  Mulleti^  of  which  a  reduced  figure  is  here  given 
(fig.  330.). 

In  the  south  of  England,  during  the  accumulation  of  the  Lower 
Greensand  above  described,  the  bed  of  the  sea  appears  to  have  been 
continually  sinking,  from  the  commencement  of  the  period  when  the 
freshwater  Wealden  beds  were  submerged,  to  the  deposition  of  those 
strata  on  which  the  gault  immediately  reposes. 

*  Dr.  Fitton,  Qaart.  Geol.  Joar.,  able  table  showing  the  vertical  range  of 
ToL  i.  p.  179.,  ii.  p.  55.,  and  ill.  p.  289.,  the  yarious  fossils  of  the  Lower  Green- 
where  componuiye  sections  and  a  vala-    sand  at  Atherfield  are  given. 
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Pebbles  of  qnarttose  sandatone,  jasper^  nnd  flinty  glate,  together 
with  gndns  of  chlorite  and  mica,  apeak  plainlj  of  the  nature  of  the  I 

FIf.ltl). 


pre-exieting  rocks,  from  the  wearing  down  of  which  the  Greensand 
beds  were  derived.  The  land,  consisting  of  such  rocks,  was  doubt- 
less submerged  before  the  origin  of  the  white  chalk,  a  deposit  which  I 
originated  in  a  more  open  sea,  and  in  clearer  waters.  ) 

The  fossils  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  are  for  the  most  part  speci- 
fically distinct  from  those  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  strata. 

Among  the  former  we  often  meet  with  the  genus  Scaphitet   or 


Anej/tocerat  (fig.  331.),  which  has  been  aptly  described  as  an  ammo- 
nite more  or  less  uncoiled  ;  also  a  furrowed  Nautiltu,  N.  plicahu 
(fig.  332.),  Trigoma  eaudala  (fig.  334.),  likewise  found  in  the  Black- 
down  beds  (see  above,  p.  329.),  and  GtrviUia,  abnaXie  %«maA*3i^i»&^A 
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Avicula  I  also  the  remarkable  shell  Dieera*  LontdaUi,  eminflntly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  femiginons  beda  of  the  Lower  Greensand  in  Wilts. 


This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Chama,  and  the  cast  of  the  interior 
has  been  compared  to  the  homa  of  a  goat.  The  same  shell  has  been 
referred  by  some  authors  to  Cc^irotina,  and  by  others  to  Btguienia. 


Palaonloloffical  relation  <^  the  Upper  and  Lower  Crelaeeout 
Rockt. — FrofeiBor  Ramsay  has  deduced  from  an  analysis  of  tables 
drawn  np  by  llr.  Ktheridge  of  the  fossils  of  the  Cretaceous  series  of 
Great  Britain  the  following  conclosions  ; — First,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  species  are  common  to  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  Up- 
per Cretaceous  group,  such  as  the  Gault,  Upper  Greensand,  White 
Chalk,  &C. 

Secondly,  that  there  is  a  great  break  between  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Cretaceous  series,  for  of  2S0  species  of  all  kinds  of  animal 
remains  known  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  233  are  peculiar,  and  51, 
or  only  about  18  per  cent.,  pass  from  the  Lower  Greensand  to  the 
Gault  and  overlying  strata. 

The  same  geologist  adds,  "This  break  and  disappearance  of  so 
many  species  in  succession  is  accompanied  by  a  atratigraphical  break 
as  well;  for  round  the  Weald  it  is  known  that  in  some  of  the  very 
few  exposures  of  junctions  the  Gault  has  been  seen  lying  on  eroded 
surfaces  of  Lower  Greensand,  while  in  the  western  and  middle  porta 
of  England,  on  the  west  and  north  of  the  great  cbatk  escarpment, 
the  frequent  and  sudden  overlaps  of  the  Lower  Greensand  by  the 
&«a]t  learo  no  doubt  that  the  upper  formation  lies  actually  nnoon- 
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formablj  on  the  lower,  and  the  time  occupied  by  the  denudation  has 
been  with  us  unrepresented  by  any  stratified  formation."*  Tet, 
while  there  is  so  much  difference  between  the  organic  remains  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  the  Cretaceous  series,  palaeon- 
tologically  considered,  forms  an  independent  whole,  having  scarcely 
any  species  in  common  with  the  Oolitic  series  which  preceded  it,  or 
with  the  Eocene  which  followed.  Thus,  by  referring  to  the  tables 
above  mentioned,  we  observe  that  521  species  are  enumerated  as 
known  in  the  Upper  Chalk  of  England,  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Terebratula  caput-serpentis^  and  a  few  Foraminifera,  had 
become  extinct  before  the  beginning  of  the  Eocene  epoch,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Thanet  sands. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  lowest  marine  strata  or  Atherfield 
beds  of  the  Cretaceous  series  are  compared  with  the  marine  forma- 
tions of  the  Upper  Oolite,  we  find  that  no  British  species  pass  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  we  know  that  this  change  in  the  organic  world 
coincides  in  date  with  that  enormous*  Hipse  of  time  during  which  the 
freshwater  formations  of  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck,  more  than  1500 
feet  in  thickness,  were  deposited. 

WEALDEN   FORKATION. 

Beneath  the  Lower  Greensand  in  the  S.E.  of  England,  a  fresh- 
water formation  is  found,  called  the  Wealden  (see  Nos.  5  and  6, 
Map,  fig.  355.  p.  356. X  which,  although  it  occdpies  a  small  horizontal 
area  in  Europe,  as  compared  to  the  White  Chalk  and  Greensand,  is 
nevertheless  of  great  geological  interest,  since  the  embedded  remains 
give  us  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  epoch.     The  name  of  Wealden  was 
given  to  this  group  because  it  was  first  studied  In  parts  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  called  the  Weald  (see  Map,  p.  356.) ;  and  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Mantell  for  having  shown,  in  1822,  in  his  "  Geology 
of  Sussex,"  that  the  whole  group  was  of  fluviatile  origin.     In  proof 
of  this  he  called  attention  to  the  entire  absence  of  Ammonites,  Be- 
lemnites,  Terebratulas,  Echinites,  Corals,  and  other  marine  fossils, 
so  characteristic  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  above,  and  of  the  Oolitic 
strata  below,  and  to  the  presence  in  the  Weald  of  Paludinse,  Melanin, 
and  various  fiuviatile  shells,  as  well  as  the  bones  of  terrestrial  reptiles 
and  the  trunks  and  leaves  of  land-plants. 

The  evidence  of  so  unexpected  a  fact  as  the  infra-position  of  a 
dense  mass  of  purely  freshwater  origin  to  a  deep-sea  deposit  (a  phe- 
nomenon with  which  we  have  since  become  familiar)  was  received, 
at  first,  with  no  small  doubt  and  incredulity.  But  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  beds  is  unequivocal ;  the  Weald  Clay  being  distinctly 
Seen  to  pass  beneath  the  Lower  Greensand  in  various  parts  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex,  and  to  reappear  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  base 
of  the  Cretaceous  series,  being,  no  doubt,  continuous  far  beneath  the 

*  Bamsaj,  AnniTenarj  Address,  GeoL  Quart.  Joum.,  voV  xx.  '^.  ^. 
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surface,  as  indicated  bj  the  dotted  lines  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
^g.  337. 

Fig.  837. 
Isle  of  Wight  Hants.  Suttex. 

d 


a.  Chalk.       b.  Greensaod.       c.  Weald  Clay.       d,  Haitingt  Sand.       e.  Purbeck  beds. 

The  Wealden  is  divisible  into  two  minor  groups  : — 

Greatest 

known 

thickness. 

Ist.  Weald  Clay — blue  and  brown  clay  and  sbale,  sometimes  isclading 

thin  bed^  of  sand  and  shelly  limestone  with  Pcdudina     -  -    600  fl. 

2d.  Hastings  Sand — chiefly  arenaceous,  bat  in  which  occor  some  days 

and  calcareous  grits  *  «  -  -  -  -  -    740  ft. 

Another  freshwater  formation,  called  the  Purbeck,  consisting  of 
various  limestones  and  marls,  containing  distinct  species  of  molluscs, 
CyprideSj  and  other  fossils,  lies  immediately  beneath  the  Wealden  in 
the  south-east  of  England.  As  it  is  now  found  to  be  more  nearly 
related,  by  its  organic  remains,  to  the  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cretaceous 
Series,  it  will  be  treated  of  in  the  twentieth  chapter. 

Weald  Clay. 

The  upper  division,  or  Weald  Clay,  is  of  purely  freshwater  origin. 
Its  highest  beds  are  not  only  conformable,  as  Dr.  Fitton  observes, 
to  the  inferior  strata  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  but  of  similar 
mineral  composition.  To  explain  this,  we  may  suppose,  that,  as  the 
delta  of  a  great  river  was  tranquilly  subsiding,  so  as  to  allow  the 
sea  to  encroach  upon  the  space  previously  occupied  by  fresh  water, 
the  river  still  continued  to  carry  down  the  same  sediment  into  the 
sea.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  remains 
of  the  Iguanodon  Mantelliy  a  gigantic  terrestrial  reptile,  very 
characteristic  of  the  Wealden,  has  been  discovered  near  Maidstone, 
in  the  overlying  Kentish  rag,  or  marine  limestone  of  the  Lower 
Greensand.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  some  of  the  saurians  which 
inhabited  the  country  of  the  great  river  continued  to  live  when 
part  of  the  country  had  become  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  Thus, 
in  our  own  times,  we  may  suppose  the  bones  of  large  alligators  to 
be  frequently  entombed  in  recent  freshwater  strata  in  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges.  But  if  part  of  that  delta  should  sink  down  so  as  to 
be  covered  by  the  sea,  marine  formations  might  begin  to  accumulate 
in  the  same  space  where  freshwater  beds  had  previously  been 
formed  ;  and  yet  the  Ganges  might  still  pour  down  its  turbid 
waters  in  the  same  direction,  and  carry  seaward  the  carcases  of  the 

*  Br.  PlttOD,  GeoL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  toL  It.  p.  320. 
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eame  species  of  alligator,  in  which  coae  their  bones  might  be  in- 
cluded in  marine  as  well  as  in  subjacent  freehw&ter  strata. 

The  Igu&Dodon,  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell,  has  left  more  of 
its  remains  in  the  Wealden  strata  of  the  south-eastern  counties  and 
Isle  of  Wight  tfian  has  any  other  genus  of  associated  saurians.  It 
was  an  herbivorous  reptile,  and  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  more  extra- 
ordinary than  any  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  for  the  teeth, 
though  bearing  a  great  analogy,  in  their  general  form  and  crenated 
edges  (see  figs.  338.  a.,  338.  b.),  to  the  modern  Iguanas  which  now 
frequent  the  tropical  woods  of  America  and  the  West  Indies^  ex- 
hibit many  striking  and  important  differences.  It  appears  that  they 
have  often  been  worn  by  the  process  of  mastication  ;  whereas  the 
existing  herbivorous  reptiles  clip  and  gnaw  off  the  v^etable  pro- 
ductions on  which  they  feed,  but  do  not  chew  them.  Their  teeth 
frequently  present  an  appearance  of  having  been  chipped  off,  but 
never,  like  the  fossil  teeth  of  the  Iguanodon,  have  a  flat  ground 
surface  (see  fig.  339.  b.),  resembling  the  grinders  of  herbivoroui 


mammalia.  Dr.  Mantell  compotes  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  this 
species  which  passed  under  his  examination  during  twenty  years 
must  have  belonged  to  no  less  than  seventy -one  distinct  individuals, 
varying  in  age  and  magnitude  from  the  reptile  just  burst  from  the 
egg,  to  one  of  which  the  femur  measured  twenty-four  inches  in 
circumference.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  teeth  were  more 
numerous  than  any  other  bones,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  not 
nntil  the  relics  of  all  these  individuals  had  been  found,  that  a  soli- 
tary example  of  part  of  a  jawbone  was  obtained.  More  recently 
remains  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  have  been  met  with  in  the 
Hastings  beds  in  Tilgate  Forest.  Their  size  was  somewhat  greater 
titan  had  been  anticipated,  and  Dr.  Mantell,  who  does  not  agree  with 
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Proressor  Owen  that  tbe  tail  was  ehort,  estimatea  the  probaUe 
length  of  some  of  these  sauriana  at  between  50  and  60  feet. 
The  largest  femur  jet  found  measurea  4  feet  8  inches  in  length, 
the  circumference  of  the  shaft  being  25  inches,  and  if  measured 
round  the  condyles,  42  inches. 

Occasionally  bands  of  limestoDe,  called  Sussex  Marble,  occur 
in  the  Weald  Clay,  almost  entirely  composed  of  a  species  of 
Paludina,  closely  resembling  the  common  P.  vivipara  of  English 
rivers. 
<  Shells  of  the  Cyprit,  a  genus  of  Crnstaceans  before  mentioned 
'  (p.  31.)  as  abounding  in  lakes  and  ponds,  are  also  plentifully  scat- 
tered  through  the  clays  of  the  Wealden,  sometimes  producing,  like 
plates  of  mica,  a  thin  lamination  (see  fig.  342.).  Similar  cypris- 
beariog  marls  are  found  in  the  lacustrine  tertiary  beds  of  Auvergne 
(see  above,  p.  222.). 


Hatiingi  Sands. 

This  lower  division  of  the  Wealden  consists  of  sand,  sandstone, 
calciferous  grit,  clay,  and  shale  ;  the  argillaceous  strata,  notwith- 
standing the  name,  predominating  somewhat  over  the  arenaceous, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  section,  drawn  up  by 
Messrs.  Drew  and  Foster,  of  the  Government  Survey  of  Great 
Britain  : — 


Wadbortt  Clay 
Aahdown  Sand 


i  SsadMone  and  loam     -      '  • 

(Bine  and  brown   shale   and 
day  with  a  little  calc-grit  - 

(Hard  sand  with  lome  beds  of 
calc-grit  -        .        .        . 


Aibbamham  Beds      |«°'l'*^  "^^  '"*  ""^  =''' 
I     with  Bome  aanditone 


The  picturesque  scenery  of  the  "  High  Rocks"  and  other  places 
in  the  ueigbbonrbood  of  Tunbridge  is  caused  by  the  steep  natural 
clifis,  to  which  a  hard  bed  of  white  sand,  occurring  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand,  meotioned  in  the  above  table, 
gives  rise.  Mr.  Drew  found  this  bed  of  "rock-sand  "  to  vary  in 
thickDesa  from  25  to  48  feet.    Large  masses  of  it,  which  were  by 
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no  means  hard  or  capable  of  makiog  a  good  bnilding-stone,  form, 
DeverlheleeB,  projecting  rocks  with  perpendicular  faces,  and  re- 
sist the  degrading  action  of  the  river  because,  says  Mr.  Drew,  thej  1 
present  a  solid  mass  without  planea  of  division.*  The  calcareous  ' 
aandstooe  and  grit  of  Tilgate  Forest,  near  Guckfield,  in  which 
the  remains  of  the  Ignanodon  and  Hylsosanrus  were  first  fonud 
by  Dr.  Mantell,  constitute  an  upper  member  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells 
Sand,  while  the  "sand-rock"  of  the  Hastings  cliifs,  about  100 
feet  thick,  is  one  of  the  lower  members  of  the  same.  The  rep- 
tiles, which  are  rer;  abnndant  in  this  division,  consist  partly  of 
saurians,  referred  by  Owen  and  Mantell  to  eight  genera,  among 
which,  besides  those  already  ennmerated,  we  find  the  Megalosau' 
rus  and  Flesiosaurua.  The  Pterodactyl  also,  a  fiying  reptile,  is  met 
with  in  the  same  strata,  and  many  remains  of  Cbelonians  of  the 
genera  Trionyx  and  Emyt,  now  confined  to  tropical  regions. 

The  fishes  of  the  Wealden  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  Ganoid  and 
Ptacoid  orders.  Among  them  the  teeth  and  scales  of  Lepidotus  are 
most  widely  difi'iised  (see  fig.  343.).     These  ganoids  were  allied  to 


the  Lepidosteus,  or  Gar-pike,  of  the  American  riTcrs.  The  whole 
body  was  covered  with  large  rhomboidal  scales,  very  thick,  and 
having  the  exposed  part  coated  with  enamel.  Most  of  the  species 
of  this  genus  are  supposed  to  hare  been  either  river-fish,  or  inha- 
bitants of  the  sea  at  the  month  of  estuaries. 

The  shells  of  the  Hastings  beds  belong  to  the  genera  Melanopm, 
Meiania,  Paludina,  Cyrma,  Cyclat,  Unio  (see  fig.  344.),  and  others, 
which  inhabit  rivers  or  lakes  ;  but  one  band  has  been  found  at 
Punfield,  in  Dorsetshire,  itidicating  a  brackish  state  of  the  water, 
Where  the  genera  Corbula  (see  fig.  345.),  Mt/tilut,  and  Osirea  occur; 
and  in  some  places  this  bed  becomes  purely  marine,  the  species 
being  for  the  most  part  peculiar,  but  several  of  them  well-known 
I/>wer  Greensand  fossils,  among  which  Ammonite*  Dethajftsii  may 
be  mentioned.  These  facts  show  how  closely  related  were  the  faunas 
of  the  Wealden  and  Cretaceous  periods. 

At  difierent  heights  in  the  Hastings  Sand,  we  find  again  and 

*  Qaait  GtoL  Jooni.,  18S1,  toL  xtIL  p.  314, 
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agBin  slabs  of  aandetone  with  a  strong  ripple-mark,  and  between 
these  slabs  beds  of  clay  many  yards  thick.  In  some  places,  as  at 
Stammerbam,  near  Horsham,  there  are  indications  of  this  clay 
having  been  exposed  bo  as  to  dry  and  orack  before  the  next  layer 
was  thrown  down  upon  it.  The  open  cracks  in  the  clay  have 
served  as  moulds,  of  which  casts  have  been  taken  in  relief,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  seen  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  sandstone 
(see  fig.  346.). 

FI«.MS. 


Near  the  same  place  a  reddish  aandatone  occurs  in  which  are  in- 
numerable traces  of  a  fossil  vegetable,  apparently  Sphenoplerit,  the 
stems  and  branches  of  which  are  disposed  as  if  the  plants  were 
standing  erect  on  the  spot  where  they  originally  grew,  the  sand 
having  been  gently  deposited  upon  and  around  them;  and  similar 
appearances  have  been  remarked  in  other  places  in  this  formation.* 
In  the  same  division  also  of  the  Wealden,  at  Cuckfleld,  is  a  bed 
of  gravel  or  conglomerate,  consisting    of  water-worn    pebbles   of 

,     *  MantdlfOMLof  &B.of  Englaadip.  344. 
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quartz  and    jasper,  with  rolled   bones  of  reptiles.     These  mnst 
have  been  drifted  by  a  current,  probably  in  water  of  no  great  depth. 

From  such  facts  we  may  infer  that,  „_  „ 

notwithstanding  the  great  thickness  of 
this  division  of  the  Wealden,  the  whole 
of  it  was  a  deposit  in  water  of  a  mo- 
derate depth,  and  often  extremely  ; 
shallow.  This  idea  may  seem  startling 
at  first,  yet  such  would  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  gradual  and  con- 
tinuons  sinkiDg  of  the  ground  in  an 
estuary  or  bay,  into  which  a  great  river 
discharged  its  turbid  waters.  By  each  ' 
foot  of  subsidence,  the  fundamental 
rock  would  be  depressed  one  foot  farther  from  the  surface  ;  but 
the  bay  would  not  be  deepened,  if  newly  deposited  mud  and  sand 
should  raise  the  bottom  one  fooL  On  the  contrary,  such  new  strata 
of  sand  and  mud  might  be  frequently  laid  dry  at  low  water,  or 
overgrown  for  a  season  by  a  vegetation  proper  to  marshes. 

Area  of  the  Wealden.— Id  regard  to  the  geographical  extent  of 
the  Wealden,  it  cannot  be  accurately  laid  down  ;  because  so  much 
of  it  is  concealed  beneath  the  newer  marine  formations.  It  has  been 
traced  about  200  English  miles  from  west  to  east,  from  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire  to  near  Boulogne,  in  France  ;  and  nearly  200  miles  fVom 
north-west  to  south-east,  from  Surrey  and  Hampshire  to  Beaavais, 
in  France.  If  the  formation  be  continuous  throughout  this  space, 
which  is  very  doubtful,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  was  con- 
temporaneous ;  because,  in  all  likelihood,  the  physical  geography  of 
the  region  underwent  frequent  changes  throughout  the  whole  period, 
and  the  estuary  may  have  altered  its  form,  and  even  shifted  its 
place.  Dr.  Dunker,  of  Cassel,  and  H.  von  Meyer,  in  an  excellent 
monograph  on  the  Wealdens  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  have 
shown  that  they  correspond  so  closely,  not  only  in  their  fossils,  but 
also  in  their  mineral  characters,  with  the  English  series,  that  we 
can  scarcely  hesitate  to  refer  the  whole  to  one  great  delta.  Even 
then,  the  magnitude  of  the  deposit  may  not  exceed  that  of  many 
modem  rivers.  Thus,  the  delta  of  the  Quorra  or  Niger,  in  Africa, 
stretches  into  the  interior  for  more  than  170  miles,  and  occupies,  it 
is  supposed,  a  space  of  more  than  300  miles  along  the  coast,  thus 
forming  a  surface  of  more  than  25,000  square  miles,  or  equal  to 
about  one  half  of  England.*  Besides,  we  know  not,  in  such  cases, 
how  far  the  fluviatile  sediment  and  organic  remains  of  the  river  and 
the  land  may  be  carried  out  from  the  coast,  and  spread  over  the  bed 
of  the  sea.  I  have  shown,  when  treating  of  the  Mississippi,  that  a 
more  ancient  delta,  including  species  of  shells,  such  as  now  inhabit 
Louisiana,  has  been  upraised,  and  made  to  occupy  a  wide  geogra- 
phical area,  while  n  newer  delta  is  forming  ;'f  and  the  possibility  of 
■  Fiiton,  Geo),  of  Hustin;^.  p.  SB.,  who  rllea  Lander's  Travels 
t  See  above,  p.  84.  [  and  Second  Visit  tu  die  U-S.,to1.  u.  cbap.  sxxIt. 
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such  movements,  and  their  effects,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when 
we  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  Wealden. 

If  it  be  asked  where  the  continent  was  placed  from  the  ruins 
of  which  the  Wealden  strata  were  derived,  and  bj  the  drainage 
of  which  a  great  river  was  fed,  we  are  half  tempted  to  speculate 
on  the  former  existence  of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato.  The  story  of  the 
submergence  of  an  ancient  continent^  however  fabulous  in  histor/y 
must  have  been  true  again  and  again  as  a  geological  event. 

The  real  difficulty  consists  in  the  persistence  of  a  large  hydro- 
graphical  basin,  from  whence  a  great  body  of  fresh  water  was  poured 
into  the  sea,  precisely  at  a  period  when  the  neighbouring  area  of  the 
Wealden  was  gradually  going  downwards  1000  feet  or  more  perpen- 
dicularly. If  the  adjoining  land  participated  in  the  movement,  how 
could  it  escape  being  submerged,  or  how  could  it  retain  its  size  and 
altitude  so  as  to  continue  to  be  the  source  of  such  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  fresh  water  and  sediment  ?  In  answer  to  this  question, 
we  are  fairly  entitled  to  suggest  that  the  neighbouring  land  may 
have  been  stationary,  or  may  even  have  undergone  a  contempora- 
neous slow  upheaval.  There  may  have  been  an  ascending  movement 
in  one  region,  and  a  descending  one  in  a  contiguous  parallel  zone  of 
country ;  just  as  the  northern  part  of  Scandinavia  is  now  rising, 
while  the  middle  portion  (that  south  of  Stockholm)  is  unmoved,  and 
the  southern  extremity  in  Scania  is  sinking,  or  at  least  has  sunk 
within  the  historical  period.*  We  must,  nevertheless,  conclude,  if 
we  adopt  the  above  hypothesis,  that  the  depression  of  the  land  be- 
came general  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
Wealden  period,  and  this  subsidence  brought  in  the  cretaceous 
ocean. 

The  flora  of  the  Wealden  and  the  Lower]  Greensand  is  charac- 
terized by  a  great  abundance  of  Coniferse,  Cycadese,  and  Ferns,  and 
by  the  absence  of  leaves  and  fruits  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms. 
The  discovery,  in  1855,  in  the  Hastings  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
of  Gyrogonites,  or  spore-vessels  of  the  Chara,  supplied  a  link  be- 
tween the  secondary  and  tertiary  flora  which  was  previously  want- 
ing. 

*  See  the  Author's  Annivors.  Address,  Geol.  Soc.,  1850,  Quart.  Geol.  Joom., 
vol.  vi  p.  52. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DENUDATION  OF  THE  CHALK  AND  WEALDEN. 

Physical  geograpb  j  of  certain  districts  composed  of  Cretaceous  and  Wealden  strata 
— Lines  of  inland  cbalk-diflfs  on  the  Seine  in  Normandy — Outstanding  pillars 
and  needles  of  chalk — Denudation  of  the  chalk  and  Wealden  in  Sarrej,  Kent, 
and  Sussex — Chalk  once  continuous  from  the  North  to  the  Sonth  Downs  — 
Anticlinal  axis  and  parallel  ridges — Longitudinal  and  transrerse  valleys- 
Chalk  escarpments — Rise  and  denudation  of  the  strata  gradual — Ridges  formed 
by  harder,  valleys  by  softer  beds — At  what  periods  the  Weald  Valley  was 
denuded — Why  no  allnvium,  or  wreck  of  the  chalk,  in  the  central  district  of  the 
Weald — Successive  periods  of  marine  denudation — The  latest  of  these  posterior 
to  the  Upper  Miocene  era — Elephant  bed,  Brighton — Sangatte  Cliff  The 
great  escarpments  and  transverse  valleys  of  the  chalk  mainly  due  to  the  waves 
and  tides  of  the  sea— Paroxysmal  causes  unnecessary  for  explaining  the  ex- 
ternal configuration  of  the  Wealden. 

All  the  fossiliferous  formations  maj  be  studied  bj  the  geologist  in 
two  distinct  points  of  view  :  first,  in  reference  to  their  position  in 
the  series,  their  mineral  character  and  fossils  ;  and,  secondly,  in 
regard  to  their  physical  geography,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
now  enter,  as  mineral  masses,  into  the  external  structure  of  the 
earth ;  forming  the  bed  of  lakes  and  seas,  or  the  surface  or  founda- 
tion of  hills  and  valleys,  plains  and  table-lands.  Some  account  has 
already  been  given,  on  the  first  head,  of  the  Tertiary,  the  Cretaceous, 
and  the  Wealden  strata ;  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  cer- 
tain features  in  the  physical  geography  of  these  groups  as  they  occur 
in  parts  of  England  and  France. 

The  hills  composed  of  white  chalk  in  the  S.E.  of  England  have  a 
smooth  rounded  outline,  and,  being  usually  in  the  state  of  sheep- 
pastures,  are  free  from  trees  or  hedgerows  ;  so  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  how  the  valleys  by  which  they  are  drained 
ramify  in  all  directions,  and  become  wider  and  deeper  as  they  descend. 
Although  these  valleys  are  now  for  the  most  part  dry,  except  during 
heavy  rains  and  the  melting  of  snow,  they  may  have  been  due  to 
aqueous  denudation,  as  explained  in  the  sixth  chapter;  having  been 
excavated  when  the  chalk  emerged  gradually  from  the  sea.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  what  appear  to 
be  long  lines  of  inland  cliffs,  in  which  the  strata  are  cut  off  abruptly 
in  steep  and  often  vertical  precipices.  The  true  nature  of  such 
escarpments  is  nowhere  more  obvious  than  in  parts  of  Normandy, 
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where  tbe  river  Seine  and  its  tributaries  flow  through  deep  winding 
vallejs,  hollowed  out  of  chalk  horizontally  stratified.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  we  follow  the  Seine  for  a  distance  of  about  30  milea 
from  Andelys  to  Elbceuf,  we  find  the  vallej  flanked  on  both  sides 
by  a  steep  slope  of  chalk,  with  numerous  beds  of  flint,  the  formation 
being  laid  open  for  a  thickness  of  about  2S0  and  300  feet.  Above 
the  chalk  is  an  overlying  mass  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  from  30  to 
100  feet  thick,    llie  two  opposite  slopes  of  the  hills  a  and  b,  fig.  348.. 


I^.  HI. 


where  tbe  chalk  appears  at  the  surface,  are  from  2  to  4  miles  apart, 
and  they  are  often  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  like  the  steepest  of 
OUT  downs  in  England  ;  but  at  many  points  they  are  broken  by  one, 
two,  or  more  ranges  of  vertical  and  even  overhanging  clifis  of  bare 
white  chalk  with  flints.  At  some  points  detached  needles  and  pin- 
nacles  stand  in  the  line  of  tbe  cliffs,  or  in  front  of  them,  as  at  e,  fig 
348.  On  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Seine,  at  Andelys,  one  range,  about 
2  miles  long,  is  seen  varying  from  50  to  100  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  having  its  continuity  broken  by  a  number  of  dry  valleys 
or  coomb)>,  in  one  of  which  occurs  a  detached  rock  or  needle,  called 
the  Tete  dHomme  (see  figs.  349,  350.).     The  top  of  this  rock  pre- 


sents a  precipitous  face  towards  every  point  of  the  compass ;  its 
vertical  height  being  more  than  20  feet  on  tbe  side  of  the  downs, 
and  40  lowMvis  the  Seine,  the  average  diameter  of  the  pillar  being 
36  feet.     Its  composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  larger  cliffs  in 
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Side  view  of  the  T6ie  d'Homme.    White  chulk  with  flints. 

its  neighbourhood^  namely,  white  chalk,  having  occasionallj  a  crys- 
talline texture  like  marble,  with  layers  of  flint  in  nodules  and  tabular 
masses.  The  flinty  beds  often  project  in  relief  4  or  5  feet  beyond 
the  white  chalk,  which  is  generally  in  a  state  of  slow  decomposition, 
either  exfoliating  or  being  covered  with  w^ite  powder,  like  the 
chalk  cliffs  on  the  English  coast ;  and,  as  in  them,  this  superficial 
powder  contains  in  some  places  common  salt. 

Other  cliffs  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite 
Toumedos,  between  Andelys  and  Pont  de  I'Arche,  where  the  preci- 
pices are  from  60  to  80  feet  high :  several  of  their  summits  terminate 
in  pinnacles ;  and  one  of  them,  in  particular,  is  so  completely  de- 
tached as  to  present  a  perpendicular  face  60  feet  high  towards  the 
sloping  down.  On  these  cliffs  several  ledges  are  seen,  which  mark 
so  many  levels  at  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  may  be  supposed  to  have 
encroached  for  a  long  period.  At  a  still  greater  height,  immediately 
above  the  top  of  this  range,  are  three  much  smaller  cliffs,  each  about 
4  feet  high,  with  as  many  intervening  terraces,  which  are  continued 
so  as  to  sweep  in  a  semicircular  form  round  an  adjoining  coomb,  like 
those  in  Sicily  before  described  (p.  76.). 

If  we  then  descend  the  river  from  YatteviUe  to  a  place  called 
Senneville,  we  meet  with  a  singular  needle  about  60  feet  high,  per- 
fectly isolated  on  the  escarpment  of  chalk  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine  (see  flg.  361.).  Another  conspicuous  range  of  inland  cliffs  is 
situated  about  12  miles  below  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  begin- 
ning at  Elboeuf,  and  comprehending  the  Roches  d'Orival  (see  fig.  352.). 
Like  those  before  described,  it  has  an  irregular  surface,  often  over- 
hanging, and  with  beds  of  flint  projecting  several  feet  Like  them, 
also,  it  exhibits  a  white  powdery  surface,  and  consists  entirely  of 
horizontal  chalk  with  flints.  It  is  40  miles  inland ;  its  height,  in 
some  parts,  exceeds  200  feet ;  and  its  base  is  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Seine.  It  is  broken,  in  one  place,  by  a  pyramidal 
mass  or  needle,  200  feet  high,  called  the  Roche  de  Pignon,  which 
stands  out  about  26  feet  in  front  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  main  cliffs, 
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with  which  it  ia  united  by  »  narrow  ridge  about  40  feet  lower  than 
its  Bununit  (see  fig.  353.).  Like  the  detached  rocks  before  mentioned 


view  of  Iks  Rnclii 


at  SenneTille,  Tatteville,  and  Andel;s,  it  may  be  compared  to  those 
needles  of  cbalk  which  occur  on  the  coast  of  Normandy*  (see  fig. 
354.),  as  well  as  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  PurbecL 

The  foregoing  description  and  drawings  will  show,  that  the 
evidence  of  certain  escarpments  of  the  chalk  having  been  originally 
sea-cliSs,  is  far  more  full  and  satisfactory  in  France  than  in  England. 
If  it  be  asked  why,  in  the  interior  of  our  own  country,  we  meet  with 
no  ranges  of  precipices  equally  vertical  and  overhanging,  and  no 
isolated  pillars  or  needles,  we  may  reply  that  the  greater  hardness  of 
the  chalk  in  Normandy  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  chief  cause  of  this 
difference.     But  the  frequent  absence  of  all  signs  of  littoral  denuda- 
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tion  in  the  vnllejr  of  the  Seine  itself  is  a  negative  fact  of  a  far  more 
striking  and  perplexing  character.  The  clifTs,  after  being  almost 
continuous  for  miles,  are  then  wholly  wanting  for  much  greater  dis- 
tances, being  replaced  bj  a  green  sloping  down,  although  the  beds 
remain  of  the  same  composition,  and  are  equally  horizontal;  and 
although  we  maj  feel  assured  that  the  manner  of  the  upheaval  of 
the  land,  whether  intermittent  or  not,  must  have  been  the  same  at 
those  intermediate  points  where  no  eliffa  exist,  as  at  others  where 
tbey  are  so  fully  developed.  But^  in  order  to  explain  such  apparent 
anomalies,  the  reader  must  refer  again  to  the  theory  of  denudation, 
OS  expounded  in  theaixthchapteriwhere  it  was  shown,  first,  that  the 
undermining  force  of  the  waves  and  marine  currents  varies  greatly 
at  different  parts  of  every  coast ;  secondly,  that  precipitous  rocks 
have  often  decomposed  and  crumbled  down ;  and  thirdly,  that  ter- 
races and  smalt  cliffs  may  occasionally  lie  concealed  beneath  a  talus 
of  detrital  matter. 

Denudation  of  the  Weald  VaUey.—Iio  district  is  better  fitted  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  a  great  series  of  strata  may  liave  been 
apheaved  and  gradually  denuded  than  the  country  intervening  be- 
tween  the  North  and  South  Downs.  This  region,  of  which  a  ground- 
plan  is  given  in  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  355.),  comprises  within 
it  nearly  all  Sussex,  and  parts  of  the  oountie:>  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Hampshire.  The  space  in  which  the  formations  older  than  tho 
White  Chalk,  or  those  firom  the  Gault  to  the  Hastings  sands  inclu- 
sive, crop  out,  is  bounded  everywhere  by  a  great  escarpment  of 
chalk,  which  is  continued  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel  in  the 
Bas  Boulonnais  in  France,  where  it  forms  the  semicircular  boundaiy 
of  a  tract  in  which  older  strata  also  appear  at  the  surface.  The 
whole  of  this  district  may  therefore  be  considered  geologically  as 
one  and  the  some, 

The  space  here  inclosed  within  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  affords 
an  example  of  what  has  been  sometimes  called  a  "  valley  of  eleva- 
tion" (more  properly  "of  denudation  ");  where  the  strata,  partially 
removed  by  aqueous  excavation,  dip  away  on  all  sides  from  a  central 
axis.    Thus,  it  is  supposed  that  the  area  now  occupied  by  the 

*  Seine-Infcrienre,  p.  H3.  and  FI.  6.  Rg,  I. 
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HaatiDgB  saad  (No.  6.)  wm  onc«  ooyered  by  the  Weald  clay  (No,  S.\ 
and  this  agun  by  the  Greeoeand  (No.  4.),  and  this  by  the  G&ult 
<No.  3.)i  and,  lastly,  that  the  Chalk  (No.  2.)  extended  originally 
over  the  whole  space  between  the  North  and  the  South  Downs.  This 
theory  will  be  better  understood  by  consulting  the  annexed  diagram 
(fig.  356.),  where  the  dark  lines  represent  what  now  remains,  and  the 
fainter  ones  those  portions  of  rock  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
carried  away. 

At  each  end  of  the  diagram  the  tertiary  strata  (No.  1.)  are  ex- 
hibited reposing  on  the  chalk.  In  the  middle  are  seen  the  Hastings 
sands  (No.  6.)  forming  an  anticlinal  axis  on  each  side  of  which  the 
other  formations  are  arranged  with  an  opposite  dip.  It  has  been 
necessary,  however,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  different 
formations,  to  exaggerate  the  proportional  height  of  each  in  compa- 
rison to  its  horizontal  extent ;  and  a  true  scale  is  therefore  subjoined 
in  another  diagram  (fig.  357.),  in  order  to  correct  the  erroneous 
impression  which  might  otherwise  be  made  on  the  reader's  mind 
In  this  section  the  distance  between  the  North  and  South  Downs  is 
represented  to  exceed  forty  miles  ;  for  the  Valley  of  the  Weald  is 
here  intersected  in  its  longest  diameter,  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
between  Lewes  and  Maidstone. 

Through  the  central  portion,  then,  of  the  district  supposed  to  be 
denuded  runs  a  great  anticlinal  line,  having  a  direction  nearly  east 
and  west,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  beds  5,  4,  3,  and  2  crop  out  in 
succession.  But,  although,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  physical 
strnctnre  of  this  region  more  intelligible,  the  central  line  of  elevation 
has  alone  been  introduced,  as  in  the  diagrams  of  Smith,  Mantell, 
Conybear^  and  others,  geologists  have  always  been  well  aware  that 
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numerous  minor  lines  of  dislocation  and  flexure  run  parallel  to  the 
great  central  axis. 

In  the  central  area  of  the  Hastings  sand  the  strata  have  under- 
gone the  greatest  displacement ;  one  fault  being  known^  where  tlie 
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vertical  Bhift  of  a  bed  of  calcareous  grit  is  no  lese  than  60  fathoms.* 
Much  of  the  picturesque  scenery  of  this  district  arises  from  the 
depth  of  the  narrow  valleys  and  ridges  to  which  the  sharp  bends  and 
fractures  of  the  strata  have  given  rise ;  but  it  is  also  in  part  to  be 
attributed  to  the  eicavating  power  exerted  by  water,  especially  on 
the  interstratified  argillaceous  beds. 
~    " '  "  is  of  longitudinal  valleys  and  ridges  in  the  Weald, 

there  are  valleys  which  run  in 
^  a  transverse  direction,  passing 
<   through  the  chalk  to  the  basin 
^  I   of  the  Thames  on  the  one  aide, 
(  "   and  to  the  English  Channel 
S       on  the  other.     In  this  manner 
I       the  chain  of  the  North  Downs 
S       is  broken  by  the  rivers  Wey, 
£       Mole,    Darent,   Medway,  and 
£  .    Stour;  the  South  Downs  by 
■3 1    the   Aran,   Adur,   Ouse,   and 
1  ^    Cuckmere.f      If  these  trans- 
.     verse  hollows  could  be  filled 
i       up,  all  the  rivers,  observes  Dr. 
Conybeare,   would  be   forced 
to  take  an  easterly  course,  and 
to  empty  themselves  into  the 
sea  by  Romney    Marsh   and 
Pevensey  Levels. 

Mr.  Martin  has  suggested 
that  the  great  cross  fractures 
of  the  chalk,  which  have  be- 
come river-channels,  have  a 
remarkable  correspondence  on 
each  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
■S  Weald ;  in  several  instances 
u  g    the  gorges  in  the  North  and 

1  X  South  Downs  appearing  to  be 

2  5    directly  opposed  to  each  other. 

I  S  Thus,  for  example,  the  defiles 

I I  of  the  Wey  in  the  North 
s  *  Downs,  and  of  the  Amn  in 
I  9  the  South,  seem  to  coincide 
I  g.  in  direction  ;  and,  in  like  man- 
•i  s  ner,  the  Ouse  corresponds  to 
V  c  the  Darent,  and  the  Cuckmere 
^1    to  the  Medway.J 

^       Although  these  coincidences 
a   may,  perhaps,  be  accidental,  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  as 
}  GeoL  of  WcMem  Sotus,  p.  61. 
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hinted  hj  the  author  above  mentioned,  that  great  amount  of  ele- 
vation towards  the  centre  of  the  Weald  district  gave  rise  to  trans- 
verse fissures.  And  as  the  longitudinal  valleys  were  connected 
with  that  linear  movement  which  caused  the  anticlinal  lines  running 
east  and  west,  so  the  cross  fissures  might  have  been  occasioned  hy 
the  intensity  of  the  upheaving  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  line. 

But  before  treating  of  the  manner  in  which  the  upheaving  move- 
ment may  have  acted,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  reader  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  leading  geographical  features  of  the 
district,  so  far  as  they  are  of  geological  interest 

In  whatever  direction  we  travel  from  the  tertiary  strata  of  the 
basins  of  London  and  Hampshire  towards  the  valley  of  the  Weald, 
we  first  ascend  a  slope  of  white  chalk,  with  flints,  and  then  find 
ourselves  on  the  summit  of  a  declivity  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
of  different  members  of  the  chalk  formation ;  below  which  the 
Upper  Greensand,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  Gault,  crop  out  This 
steep  declivity  is  the  great  escarpment  of  the  chalk  before  mentioned, 
which  overhangs  a  valley  excavated  chiefly  out  of  the  argillaceous 
or  marly  bed,  termed  Gault  (No.  3.).  The  escarpment  is  continuous 
along  the  southern  termination  of  the  North  Downs,  and  may  be 
traced  from  the  sea,  at  Folkestone,  westward  to  Guildford  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petersfield,  and  from  thence  to  the  termination  of 
the  South  Downs  at  Beachy  Head.  In  this  precipice  or  steep  slope 
the  strata  are  cut  off  abruptly,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
originally  have  extended  farther.  In  the  wood-cut  (^g,  358.  p.  358.) 
part  of  the  escarpment  of  the  South  Downs  is  faithfully  represented, 
where  the  denudation  at  the  base  of  the  declivity  has  been  some- 
what more  extensive  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Greensand  being  formed  of  very  incoherent  materials^  the 
former,  indeed,  being  extremely  thin  and  almost  wanting. 

The  geologist  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  this  view  the  exact 
likeness  of  a  sea-cliff;  and  if  he  turns  and  looks  in  an  opposite 
direction,  or  eastward,  towards  Beachy  Head  (see  fig.  359.),  he  will 


Fig.  359. 


Chalk  escarpment,  as  seen  from  the  hill  Above  Sterning,  Sutiex.    The  castle  and  Tillage 

of  Bramber  in  the  foreground. 


see  the  same  line  of  heights  prolonged.  Even  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  speculate  on  the  former  changes  which  the  surface  has 
undergone  may  fancy  the  broad  and  level  plain  to  resemble  the  flat 
sands  which  were  laid  dry  by  the  receding  tide,  and  the  different 
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projecting  maasea  ot  chalk  to  be  the  headlands  of  a  coast  which 
separated  the  different  ba^B  from  each  other. 

Occasional!/  in  the  N^orth  Doivns  sand-pipes  are  intersected  in  the 
slope  of  the  escarpment,  and  have  been  regarded  hy  some  geolc^sts 
as  more  modern  than  the  slope ;  in  which  case  thej  might  aSbrd  an 
argument  against  the  theory  of  these  slopes  having  originated  as  sea- 
cliffi  or  rirer-cli^  But,  when  we  observe  the  great  depth  of  manj 
sand-pipes,  those  near  Sevenoaks,  for  example,  we  perceive  that  the 
lower  termination  of  such  pipes 
must  sometimes  appear  at  the 
surfiaoe  far  &om  the  summit  of 
an  escarpment^  whenever  por- 
tions  of  the  chalk  are  cut  v/nj. 
In  regard  to  the  transverse 
valleys  before  mentioned,  as  in- 
^  terseoting  the  chalk  hills,  some 
f  idea  of  them  may  be  derived 
£  from  the  subjoined  sketch  (Sg. 
5  360.)  of  the  gorge  of  the  River 
ti  Adur,  taken  from  the  Bommit  of 
the  chalk-downs,  at  «  point  in 
.  the  bridle-way  leading  from  the 
a  towns  of  Bramber  and  Steyning 
I       to  Shoreham.    If  the  reader  will 

J*"  refer  again  to  the  view  given 
in  a  former  woodcut  (fig.  SSH, 
■S  p.  358.),  he  will  there  see  the 
~  9  exact  point  where  the  gorge  of 
<  '*  which  I  am  now  speaking  in- 
I  ^  terrupts  the  chalk  escarpment. 
^^  A  projecting  hill,  at  the  point  a, 
I  hides  the  town  of  Steyning,  near 
^  which  the  valley  commences 
i  where  the  Adur  passes  directly 
I  to  the  sea  at  Old  Shoreham.  The 
^  river  flows  through  a  nearly 
level  plun,  as  do  most  of  the 
i   others  which  int«rsect  the  hills 

t-    of  Surrey,  Kent,  and    Sussex ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  these  open* 
"^    ings  could  not   have    been  pro- 
I    duced  by  rivers,   except  under 
.    conditions  of  physical  geography 
entirely  different  from  those  now 
prevailing.     Indeed,  many  of  the 
existing  rivers,   like  the   Ouse 
near  Lewes,  have  filled  up  anni 
of  the  sea,  instead  of  deepening 
the  hollows  which  they  traveneb 
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That  the  place  of  some,  if  not  of  all,  the  gorges  mnning  north  sad 
Boutb,  has  been  originally  determined  b;  the  fracture  and  displace- 
ment of  the  rocks,  seems  the  more  probable^  whea  we  reflect  on  the 
proofs  obtained  of  a  ravine  running  eut  and  west,  which  branches 
off  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Talley  of  the  Ouse  jnst  mentioned, 
and  which  is  undoubtedly  doe  lo  dislocation.  This  ravine  is  called 
**  the  Coomb"  (fig.  361.),  and  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town 


of  Lewes.  It  was  first  traced  out  hj  Dr.  Mantell,  in  whose  com- 
pany I  examined  it.  The  steep  declivities  on  each  side  are  covered 
with  green  turf,  as  is  the  bottom,  which  is  perfectly  dry.  No  oat- 
ward  signs  of  disturbance  are  visible ;  and  the  connection  of  the 
hollow  with  subterranean  movements  would  not  have  been  suspected 
by  the  geologist,  had  not  the  evidence  of  great  convulsions  been 
clearly  exposed  in  the  escarpment  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  and  tfao 
numerous  chalk-pits  worked  at  the  termination  of  the  Coomb.  By 
the  aid  of  these  we  discover  that  the  ravine  coincides  precisely  with 
a  line  of  fault,  on  one  side  of  which  the  chalk  with  flints  (a,  fig.  362.) 


Fl|.  361 


appears  at  the  summit  of  the  bill,  while  it  is  thrown  down  to  the 
bottom  on  the  otber. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  five  groups  of 
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strata,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  represented  in  the  map,  fig.  355.,  and  in  the 
section,  fig.  356.,  may  have  been  brought  into  their  present  position, 
the  following  hypothesis  has  been  suggested :  —  Suppose  the  five 
formations  to  lie  in  horizontal  stratification  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
then  let  a  movement  from  below  press  them  upwards  into  the  form 
of  a  flattened  dome,  and  let  the  crown  of  this  dome  be  afterwards  cut 
off,  so  that  the  incision  should  penetrate  to  the  lowest  of  the  five 
groups.  The  difierent  beds  would  then  be  exposed  on  the  surface, 
in  the  manner  exhibited  in  the  map,  fig.  355.* 

The  quantity  of  denudation,  or  removal  by  water,  of  stratified 
masses  assumed  to  have  once  reached  continuously  from  the  North 
to  the  South  Downs  is  so  enormous,  that  the  reader  may  at  first  be 
startled  by  the  boldness  of  the  hypothesis.  But  the  difficulty  will 
disappear  when  once  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  gradual  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  strata  at  many  successive  geological  periods, 
during  which  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  the  power  of 
rain,  rivers,  and  land-floods,  might  slowly  accomplish  operations 
which  no  sudden  diluvial  rush  of  waters  could  possibly  effect. 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  action  of  water,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  great  longitudinal  valleys  follow  the  outcrop  of  the  softer  and 
more  incoherent  beds,  while  ridges  or  lines  of  cliff  usually  occur  at 
those  points  where  the  strata  are  composed  of  harder  stone.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  chalk  with  flints,  together  with  the  subjacent  upper 
greensand,  which  is  often  used  for  building,  under  the  provincial 
name  of  "firestone,"  have  been  cut  into  a  steep  cliff  on  that  side  on 
which  the  sea  encroached.  This  escarpment  bounds  a  deep  valley, 
excavated  chiefly  out  of  the  soft  argillaceous  bed,  termed  gault 
(No.  3.,  map,  p.  356.).  In  some  places  the  upper  greensand  is  in  a 
loose  and  incoherent  state,  and  there  it  has  been  as  much  denuded  as 
the  gault;  as,  for  example,  near  Beachy  Head;  but  farther  to  tho 
westward  it  is  of  great  thickness,  and  contains  hard  beds  of  blue 
chert  and  calcareous  sandstone  or  firestone.  Here,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  it  produces  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  scenery  of  the 
country ;  for  it  runs  out  like  a  step  beyond  the  foot  of  the  chalk- 
hills,  and  constitutes  a  lower  terrace,  varying  in  breadth  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles,  and  following  the  sinuosities  of  the 
chalk-escarpment,  j" 


Fig.3€3. 


a.  Chalk  with  flints.  b.  Chalk  without  flinu. 

c.  Upper  greeiuand,  or  firestone.  d.  Gault. 

*  See  illnstrations  of  this  theory,  bj    Sussex,  &c.,  Geol  Trans.,  Second  Series, 
Dr.  Fitton,  GeoL  Sketch  of  Hastings.  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

t  Sir  R  Mnrchison,  Greol.  Sketch  of 
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It  is  impossible  to  desire  a  more  satisfactory  proof  that  the  escarp* 
ment  is  due  to  the  excavating  power  of  water  daring  the  rise  of  the 
strata,  or  during  their  rising  and  sinking  at  successive  periods ;  for 
I  have  shown,  in  mj  account  of  the  coast  of  Sicily  (p.  76.),  in  what 
manner  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  tend  to  efface  that  succession  of 
terraces  which  must  otherwise  result  from  the  intermittent  upheaval 
of  a  coast  preyed  upon  by  the  waves.  During  the  interval  between 
two  elevatory  movements,  the  lower  terrace  will  usually  be  destroyed, 
wherever  it  is  composed  of  incoherent  materials ;  whereas  the  sea 
will  not  have  time  entirely  to  sweep  away  another  part  of  the  same 
terrace,  or  lower  platform,  which  happens  to  be  composed  of  rocks  of 
a  harder  texture,  and  capable  of  offering  a  firmer  resistance  to  the 
erosive  action  of  water.  As  the  yielding  clay  termed  gault  would  be 
readily  washed  away,  we  find  its  outcrop  marked  everywhere  by  a 
valley  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  chalk-hills,  and  which  is  usually 
bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  lower  greensand;  but  as  the 
upper  beds  of  this  last  formation  are  most  commonly  loose  and  inco- 
herent, they  also  have  usually  disappeared  and  increased  the  breadth 
of  the  valley.  In  those  districts,  however,  where  chert,  limestone, 
and  other  solid  materials  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  this 
formation  (No.  4.,  map,  p.  866.),  they  give  rise  to  a  range  of  hills 
parallel  to  the  chalk,  which  sometimes  rival  the  escarpment  of  the 
chalk  itself  in  height,  or  even  surpass  it,  as  in  Leith  Hill,  near 
Dorking.  This  ridge  often  presents  a  steep  escarpment  towards 
the  soft  argillaceous  deposit  called  the  Weald  clay  (as  above.  No.  5, ; 
fig.  356.  p.  357.),  which  usually  forms  a  broad  valley,  separating 
the  lower  greensand  from  the  Hastings  sands  or  Forest  Ridge  ; 
but  where  subordinate  beds  of  sandstone  of  a  firmer  texture  occur, 
the  uniformity  of  the  plain  of  No.  5.  is  broken  by  waving  irregu- 
larities and  hillocks. 

Pluvial  action,  —  In  considering,  however,  the  comparative  de- 
structibility  of  the  harder  and  softer  rocks,  we  must  not  underrate 
the  power  of  rain.  The  chalk-downs,  even  on  their  summits,  are 
usually  covered  with  unrounded  chalk-flints,  such  as  might  remain 
after  masses  of  white  chalk  had  been  softened  and  removed  by  water. 
This  superficial  accumulation  of  the  hard  or  siliceous  materials  of 
disintegrated  strata  may  be  due  in  no  small  degree  to  pluvial  action ; 
for  during  extraordinary  rains  a  rush  of  water  charged  with  cal- 
careous matter,  of  a  milk-white  colour,  may  be  seen  to  descend  even 
gently  sloping  hills  of  chalk.  If  a  layer  no  thicker  than  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  be  removed  once  in  a  century,  a  considerable  mass  may 
in  the  course  of  indefinite  ages  melt  away,  leaving  nothing  save  a 
stratum  of  flinty  nodules  to  attest  its  former  existence.  A  bed  of  fine 
clay  sometimes  covers  the  surface  of  slight  depressions  in  the  white 
chalk,  which  may  represent  the  aluminous  residue  of  the  rock,  after 
the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  dissolved  by  rain-water,  charged 
with  excess  of  carbonic  acid  derived  from  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
The  acidulous  waters  sometimes  descend  through  '^  sand-pipes  "  and 
^swallow-holes"  in  the  chalk,  so  that  the  surface  may  be  under- 
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mined,  and  cavities  may  be  formed  or  enlarged,  even  hj  that  part  of 
the  drainage  which  is  subterranean.* 

Lines  of  Fracture. — Mr.  Martin,  in  his  work  on  the  geologjof 
Western  Sussex,  published  in  1828,  threw  much  light  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Wealden  by  tracing  out  continuously  for  miles  the  direc- 
tion of  many  anticlinal  lines  and  cross  fractures ;  and  the  same 
course  of  investigation  has  since  been  followed  out  in  greater  detail 
by  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  geologist  and  mathematician  last-mentioned 
has  shown  that  the  observed  direction  of  the  lines  of  flexure  and 
dislocation  in  the  Weald  district  coincide  with  those  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  theoretically  on  mechanical  principles,  if  we 
assume  certain  simple  conditions  under  which  the  strata  were  lifted 
up  by  an  expansive  subterranean  forccf 

His  opinion,  that  both  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  lines  of 
fracture  may  have  been  produced  simultaneously,  accords  well  with 
that  expressed  by  M.  Thurmann,  in  his  work  on  the  anticlinal  ridges 
and  valleys  of  elevation  of  the  Bernese  Jura.:^  For  the  accuracy 
of  the  map  and  sections  of  the  Swiss  geologist  I  can  vouch,  from 
personal  examination,  in  1835,  of  part  of  the  region  surveyed  by  him. 
Among  other  results,  at  which  he  arrived,  it  appears  that  the 
breadth  of  the  anticlinal  ridges  and  dome-shaped  masses  in  the  Jura 
is  invariably  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  formations 
exposed  to  view  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  depth  to  which  the  super- 
imposed groups  of  secondary  strata  have  been  laid  open.  (See  fig.  71. 
p.  55,  for  structure  of  Jura.)  He  also  remarks,  that  the  anticlinal 
lines  are  occasionally  oblique  and  cross  each  other,  in  which  case  the 
greatest  dislocation  of  the  beds  takes  place.  Some  of  the  cross  frac- 
tures are  imagined  by  him  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  others 
subsequent  to  the  longitudinal  ones. 

I  have  assumed,  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  that  the  rise  of 
the  Weald  was  gradual,  whereas  many  geologists  have  attributed  its 
elevation  to  a  single  effort  of  subterranean  violence.  There  appears 
to  them  such  a  unity  of  effect  in  this  and  other  lines  of  deranged 
strata  in  the  south-east  of  England,  such  as  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
as  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  great  number  of  separate 
movements  recurring  after  long  intervals  of  time.  But  we  know  that 
earthquakes  are  repeated  throughout  a  long  series  of  ages  in  the 
same  spots,  like  volcanic  eruptions.  The  oldest  lavas  of  Etna  were 
poured  out  many  thousands,  perhaps  myriads  of  years  before  the 
newest,  and  yet  they,  and  the  movements  accompanying  their  emission, 
have  produced  a  symmetrical  mountain ;  and  if  rivers  of  melted 
matter  thus  continue  to  flow  upwards  in  the  same  direction,  and 
towards  the  same  point,  for  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  what  diffi- 
culty is  there  in  conceiving  that  the  subterranean  volcanic  force, 
occasioning  the  rise  or  fall  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  crost, 

*  See  abore,  p.  82,  83.  **  Sand-pipes  f  Geo!.  Soc.  Proceed.  Ka  74.  p.  363. 
in  CfaAlk  ;'*  and  Frestwich,  GeoL  Qoart  1841,  and  G.  S.  Trana.  Second  So-.toItu. 
Joum.  YoL  X.  p.  222.  X  SooidyemenB  Jnrastiqaea.     1832. 
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i^ftjy  ^7  reiterated  movements,  produce  the  most  perfect  unity  of 
result  ? 

At  what  periods  the  Weald  valley  was  denuded, — We  may  next 
inquire  at  what  time  the  denudation  of  the  Weald  was  effected,  and 
we  shall  find,  on  considering  all  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  recent 
investigation,  that  it  was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  so  long  a 
series  of  ages,  that  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  globe,  jet  known  to  us,  have  taken  place  within  the  same 
lapse  of  time.  It  has  now  been  ascertained,  that  part  of  the  denu- 
dation of  the  Weald  was  completed  before  the  British  Eocene  strata, 
and  consequently  before  the  nummulitic  rocks  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  formed.  The  date,  therefore,  of  part  of  the  changes  now  under 
contemplation  was  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  and  many  other  European  and  Asiatic  mountain-chains, 
and  even  to  the  accumulation  of  large  portions  of  their  component 
materials  beneath  the  sea. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  suggested,  in  1833,  that  there  was  an  island 
in  the  Eocene  sea  in  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  French  and 
English  Wealden  strata,  and  he  gave  a  map  or  hypothetical  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  geography  of  that  region  at  die  era  alluded  to.* 
Mr.  Prestwich  has  since  shown  that  the  materials  of  which  the 
lower  tertiary  beds  of  England  are  made  up,  and  their  manner  of 
resting  on  the  chalk,  imply,  that  such  an  island,  or  several  islands 
and  shoals,  composed  of  Chalk,  Upper  Greensand,  Gault,  and  pro- 
bably of  some  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  did  exist  somewhere 
between  the  present  North  and  South  Downs.  The  undermined 
cliffs  and  shores  of  those  lands  supplied  the  flints,  which  the  action 
of  the  waves  rounded  into  pebbles,  such  as  now  form  the  Woolwich 
and  Blackheath  shingle-beds  below  the  London  Clay.  It  is  sup- 
posed, that  the  land  referred  to  was  drained  by  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Eocene  sea,  and  whence  the  brackish  and  freshwater  deposits  of 
Woolwich  and  other  contemporaneous  strata  f  were  derived.  The 
large  size  of  some  of  the  rolled  flints  (eight  inches  and  upwards  in 
diameter)  of  the  Blackheath  shingle  demonstrates  the  proximity  of 
land.  Such  heavy  masses  could  not  have  been  transported  from 
great  distances,  whether  they  owe  their  shape  to  waves  breaking  on 
a  sea-beach,  or  to  rivers  descending  a  steep  slope. 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  364.)  Mr.  Prestwich  has  represented 
a  section  from  near  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  to  the  Weald,  passing 
north  and  south  through  Godstone,  in  which  we  see  how  the  chalk, 
Cy  had  been  disturbed  and  denuded  before  the  lower  Eocene  beds,  6, 
were  deposited.  Some  small  patches  of  the  last-mentioned  beds,  b\ 
consisting  of  clay  and  sand,  extend  occasionally,  as  in  this  instance, 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  escarpment  of  the  North  Downs,  proving  that 
the  surface  of  the  white  chalk,  now  covered  with  tertiary  strata,  is 
the  same  which  originally  constituted  the  bottom  of  the  Eocene  sea. 

*  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  GeoL  de  France,        f  See  p.  221.  above, 
vol  i.  part  L  p.  111.  pi  7.  fig.  5. 
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It  is  therefore  inferred,  that,  if  we  prolong  southwards  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  the  chalk,  along  the  dotted  line  in  the  above 
eecUon,  they  would  converge  at  the  point  x ;  therefore,  beyond  that 
point,  no  white  chalk  exbted  at  the  time  when  the  Eocene  beds,  b,  b', 
were  formed.  In  other  words,  the  central  parts  of  the  Wealden, 
south  of  X,  were  already  bared  of  their  original  covering  of  chalk, 
or  had  ouly  some  slight  patches  of  that  rock  scattered  over  them. 

The  island,  or  islands,  in  the  Eocene  sea  may  be  represented  in 
the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  365-) ;  but  doubtless  the  denudation  ex- 


tended farther  in  width  and  depth  before  the  close  of  the  Eocene 
period,  and  the  waves  may  have  cut  into  the  Lower  Greensand,  and 
perhaps  in  some  places  into  the  Wealden  strata. 

According  to  this  view  the  mass  of  cretaceous  and  subcretaceous 
roclis,  planed  off  by  the  waves  and  currents  in  the  area  between 
the  North  and  South  Downs  before  the  origin  of  the  oldest  Eocene 
beds,  may  have  been  as  voluminous  as  the  mass  removed  by  denu- 
dation since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  era. 

But  the  reader  may  ask,  why  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  so 
much  white  chalk  first  extended  continuously  over  the  Wealden 
beds  in  this  part  of  England,  and  was  then  removed  ?  May  we  not 
suppose  that  land  began  to  exist  between  the  North  and  South 
Downs  at  a  much  earlier  epoch  ;  and  that  the  upper  Wealden  beds 
rose  in  the  midst  of  the  Cretaceous  Ocean,  bo  as  to  check  the  aecu- 
mulatiou  of  white  chalk,  and  limit  it  to  the  deeper  water  of  adjoining 
areas  ?  This  hypothesis  has  often  been  advanced,  and  as  often 
rejected ;  for,  had  there  been  shoals  or  dry  land  so  near,  the  white 
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chalk  would  not  have  remained  unsoiled,  or  without  intermixture  of 
mud  and  sand  ;  nor  would  organic  remains  of  terrestrial,  fluviatile,  or 
littoral  origin  have  been  so  entirely  wanting  in  the  strata  of  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  where  the  chalk  terminates  abruptly  in 
the  escarpments.  It  is  admitted  that  the  fossils  now  found  tiiere 
belong  exclusively  to  classes  which  inhabit  a  deep  sea.  Moreover, 
the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Wealden  group,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has 
remarked,  would  not  have  been  so  strictly  conformable  with  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  Lower  Greensand  had  the  strata  of  the  Wealden 
undergone  upheaval  before  the  deposition  of  the  incumbent  creta- 
ceous series. 

But,  although  we  must  assume  that  the  white  chalk  was  once 
continuous  over  what  is  now  the  Weald,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  first  denudation  was  subsequent  to  the  entire  Cretaceous  era. 
Most  probably  it  commenced  before  a  large  portion  of  the  Maestricht 
beds  were  formed,  or  while  they  were  in  progress.  I  have  already 
stated  (p.  314.  above),  that  in  parts  of  Belgium  I  observed  rolled 
pebbles  of  chalk -flints  very  abundant  in  the  lowest  Maestricht  beds, 
where  these  last  overlie  the  white  chalk,  showing  at  how  early  a 
date  the  chalk  was  upraised  from  deep  water  and  exposed  to  aqueous 
abrasion. 

Guided  by  the  amount  of  change  in  organic  life,  we  may  estimate 
the  interval  between  the  Maestricht  beds  and  the  Thanet  Sands  to 
have  been  nearly  equal  in  duration  to  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  deposition  of  those  same  Thanet  Sands  and  the  Glacial 
period.  J£  so,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  to  be  able  to  make  ideal 
restorations  of  the  innumerable  phases  in  physical  geography  through 
which  the  south-east  of  England  must  have  passed  since  the  Weald 
began  to  be  denuded.  In  less  than  half  the  same  lapse  of  time  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  European  area  has  been  more  than  once  entirely 
changed.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
known  fluctuations  in  the  physical  conformation  of  the  Weald  and 
the  regions  immediately  adjacent  during  the  period  alluded  to. 

First,  we  have  to  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  those  very  remote 
movements  which  flrst  brought  up  the  white  chalk  from  a  deep  sea 
into  exposed  situations  where  the  waves  could  plane  off  certain 
portions,  as  expressed  in  diagram,  fig.  364.,  before  the  British  Lower 
Eocene  beds  originated. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  gradual  wear  and 
tear  of  the  chalk  and  its  flints,  to  which  the  Thanet  sands  bear 
witness,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  Woolwich  and  Blackheath  shingle- 
beds,  occasionally  50  feet  thick,  and  composed  of  rolled  flint-pebbles. 

Thirdly,  at  a  later  period  a  great  subsidence  took  place,  by  which 
the  shallow-water  and  fresh-water  beds  of  Woolwich  and  other 
Lower  Eocene  deposits  were  depressed  (see  above,  p.  294.)  so  as  to 
allow  the  London  Clay  and  Bagshot  series,  of  deep-sea  origin,  to 
accumulate  over  them.  The  amount  of  this  subsidence,  according 
to  Mr.  Prestwich,  exceeded  800  feet  in  the  London,  and  1800  feet 
in  the  Hampshire  or  Isle  of  Wight  basin  ;  and,  if  so,  the  intervening 
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area  of  the  Weald  could  scarcely  fail  to  share  in  the  movement,  and 
some  parts  at  least  of  the  island  before  spoken  of  (fig.  365.  p.  366.) 
would  become  submerged. 

Fourthly.  After  the  London  claj  and  the  overlying  Bagshot  sands 
had  been  deposited,  they  appear  to  have  been  upraised  in  the  London 
basin,  during  the  Eocene  period,  and  their  conversion  into  land  in 
the  north  seems  to  have  preceded  the  upheaval  of  beds  of  correspond- 
ing age  in  the  south,  or  in  the  Hampshire  basin  ;  because  none  of 
the  fiuvio-marine  Eocene  strata  of  Hordwell  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(described  in  Chap.  XVL)  are  found  in  any  part  of  the  London  area. 
Fifthly.  The  fossils  of  the  alternating  marine,  brackish,  and  fresh- 
water beds  of  Hampshire,  of  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  date,  bear 
testimony  to  rivers  draining  adjacent  lands,  and  to  the  existence  of 
numerous  quadrupeds  in  those  lands.  Instead  of  these  phenomena, 
the  signs  of  an  open  sea  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  vast  subsidence  of  the  Middle  Eocene  beds  before 
mentioned,  had  not  some  local  upheaval  taken  place  at  the  same  time 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  in  regions  immediately  adjacent.  Whatever 
hypothesis  be  adopted,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  during  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  periods  there  were  risings  and  sinkings  of 
land,  and  changes  of  level  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  in  the  south-east  of 
England,  and  that  the  movements  were  by  no  means  uniform  over 
the  whole  area  during  these  periods.  The  extent  and  thickness  of 
the  missing  beds  in  the  Weald  should  of  itself  lead  us  to  look  for 
proofs  of  that  area  having,  by  repeated  oscillations,  changed  its  level 
frequently,  and,  oftener  than  any  adjoining  area,  been  turned  fi-om 
sea  into  land  and  land  into  sea  ;  for  the  submergence  and  emergence 
of  land  augment-,  beyond  any  other  cause,  the  wasting  and  removing 
power  of  water,  whether  of  the  waves  and  tides  or  of  rivers  and 
land  floods. 

Sixthly.  The  Lower  Miocene  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (or  the 
Hempstead  beds  before  described)  have  been  upraised  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally formed.  This  upward  movement  may  have  occurred,  in  great 
part  at  least,  during  the  Miocene  period,  when  a  large  part  of  Europe 
is  supposed  to  have  become  land,  as  before  suggested  (p.  240.).  Hence 
we  are  entitled  to  speculate  on  the  probability  of  revolutions  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  adjoining  Weald  in  times  intermediate 
between  the  deposition  of  the  Hempstead  beds  and  the  origin  of  the 
Suffolk  crag. 

Seventhly.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  232.)  that  certain  ferru- 
ginous sands  lie  in  patches  on  the  North  Downs,  some  of  them  from 
20  to  40  feet  in  thickness,  and  referable  by  their  fossils  to  the  same 
age  as  the  Diest  sands  of  Belgium.  They  are  probably  somewhat 
older  than  the  coralline  crag  of  Suffolk,  and,  as  before  explained, 
may  constitute  the  only  representative  in  the  British  Isles  of  the 
Upper  Miocene  or  Falunian  epoch.  It  is  clear,  from  the  relative 
position  of  the  sands  in  question  on  the  North  Downs  to  the  Lower 
Eocene  deposits  of  the  London  clay,  Woolwich  and  Thanet  series, 
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that,  before  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Miocene^  sea  spread  over  this 
region  south  of  the  Thames,  all  those  Eocene  strata  had  been  much 
wasted  and  often  reduced  to  mere  isolated  outliers  scattered  over  the 
chalk.  After  the  ferruginous  sands  were  thrown  down  the  bed  of 
the  sea  must  have  been  again  raised  500  or  600  feet,  in  order  that 
the  North  Downs  might  attain  their  present  elevation. 

We  learn  from  these  discoveries  how  impossible  it  maj  often  be 
to  demonstrate  the  former  presence  of  the  sea  on  any  given  area  hj 
organic  remains,  or  by  sea-beaches.    Long  and  diligent  inquiries  had 
been  made  before  the  year  1856,  for  sea-shells  of  recent  or  crag 
species,  and  for  the  signs  of  old  sea-margins  within  the  area  of  the 
North  and  South  Downs  and  the  Wealden,  or  on  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
and  7.  of  the  map  (p.  356.)  ;  but  in  vain,  until  at  last  a  few  shells  and 
casts  of  others  prove  incontestibly  the  sojourn  of  the  Older  Pliocene 
or  Upper  Miocene  sea  in  those  very  spaces.     We  must  now,  there- 
fore, admit  the  retreat  of  its  waters  to  have  been  an  event  as  modem 
as  the  Upper  Miocene,  if  not  the  Pliocene  period.     It  follows  that 
in  many  cases  the  land  may  have  sunk  and  have  emerged  again 
without  retaining  on  its  surface  any  monuments  of  the  kind  usually 
demanded  as  indispensable  to  warrant  our  speculating  on  marine 
denudation  as  a  great  modifying  cause  in  the  physical  geography  of 
the  globe. 

Eighthly.  But  we  have  still  to  consider  another  vast  interval  of 
time — that  which  separated  the  end  of  the  Miocene  from  the  end  of 
the  Newer  Pliocene  era — a  lapse  of  ages  which,  if  measured  by  the 
fluctuations  experienced  in  the  marine  fauna,  may  have  sufficed  to 
submerge  and  re-elevate  whole  continents  by  a  process  as  slow  as 
that  which  is  now  operating  to  upraise  Sweden  and  depress  Green- 
land. 

Lastly.  The  reader  must  recall  to  mind  what  was  said,  in  Chap« 
ters  XI.  and  XII.  respecting  the  vast  geographical  changes  of  Post- 
pliocene  date,  especially  those  relating  to  the  glacial  drift  and  its 
far-transported  materials.  A  wide  extent  of  the  British  Isles  appears 
to  have  been  under  the  sea  during  some  part  or  other  of  that  epoch. 
Most  of  the  submerged  areas  were  afterwards  converted  into  dry 
land,  now  several  hundred  and  in  Wales  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
feet  high,  as  proved  by  marine  fossil  shells.  It  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  Wealden  area  was  dry  land  when  the  most  charac- 
teristic northern  drift  originated,  no  traces  of  northern  erratics 
having  been  met  with  farther  south  than  Highgate,  near  London. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  area  of  the  Weald  was  stationary 
during  all  these  ages.  It  may  have  been  raised  and  depressed,  and  its 
surface  may  have  been  modified  by  rain,  rivers,  and  floods  caused 
by  the  sudden  melting  of  deep  snow  again  and  again  during  the 
Glacial  era.* 

*  In  my  Geological  ETidences  of  the  place  in  Post-pliocene  times,  arailiii^ 

Antiquity  of  Man,  pp.  276.  278.,  I  have  myself  of  the  maps  and  memoirs  of 

given  maps  illustrating  the  changes  in  "Mj.  Trimmer,  Mr.  Gtodwin-Aosten,  and 

physical  geography  which  hare  taken  others. 
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It  was  long  ago  observed  bj  Dr.  Mantell  that  no  vestige  of  the 
chalk  and  its  flints  has  been  seen  on  the  central  ridge  of  the  Weald  or 
on  the  Hastings  Sands,  but  merely  gravel  and  loam  derived  from  the 
rocks  in  sUu  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  distribution  of  alluviom, 
especially  the  absence  of  chalk-flints  in  the  central  district,  agrees 
well  with  the  theory  of  denudation  before  set  forth  ;  for  by  referring 
to  fig.  356.  (p.  357. )>  the  reader  will  see  that  had  the  chalk  (No.  2.) 
been  once  continuous,  and  covered  everywhere  with  flint-gravel, 
this  gravel  would  be  the  first  to  be  carried  away  from  the 
highest  part  of  the  dome  long  before  any  of  the  gault  (No.  3.) 
was  laid  bare.  Now,  if  some  ruins  of  the  chalk  remain  at  first 
on  the  gault,  these  would  be,  in  a  great  .degree,  cleared  awaj 
before  any  part  of  the  lower  greensand  (No.  4.)  is  denuded.  Thus 
in  proportion  to  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  groups  removed 
in  succession,  is  the  probability  lessened  of  our  finding  any  remnants 
of  the  highest  groups  strewed  over  the  bared  surface  of  the  lowest. 

But  it  is  objected,  that,  had  the  sea  at  one  or  several  periods  been 
the  agent  of  denudation,  we  should  have  found  ancient  sea-beaches 
at  the  foot  of  the  escarpments,  and  other  signs  of  oceanic  erosion. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  wreck  of  the  white  chalk  and  its  flints  can 
only  be  traced  to  slight  distances  from  the  escarpments  of  the  North 
and  South  Downs.  Even  where  exceptions  occur,  and  where 
flints  are  seen  two  or  three  miles  from  the  nearest  chalk,  they  are 
so  angular  as  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  indicating  fluviatile  rather 
than  marine  denudation.  Without  wishing  to  gainsay  the  doctrine 
that  many  of  the  last  superficial  changes  of  the  Weald  may  have 
been  due  to  rain  and  rivers,  combined  with  successive  upheaval  and 
depression  of  land,  I  may,  nevertheless,  remind  the  reader  that,  in 
the  absence  of  organic  remains,  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  gravel  formed  in  the  bed  of  a  river  and  that  which  accumu- 
lates on  a  sea- beach.  For  if  we  examine  the  broken  flints  at  the 
base  of  a  cliff,  in  places  where  they  are  not  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  continuous  and  violent  action  of  the  waves,  we  may  observe 
that  they  retain  much  angularity.  This  may  be  seen  between  the 
Old  Harry  rocks  in  Dorsetshire  and  Christchurch  in  Hampshire. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  line  of  coast  the  cliffs  are  com- 
posed of  tertiary  strata,  capped  by  a  dense  covering  of  gravel 
formed  of  flints  slightly  abraded.  As  the  waste  of  the  cliffs  is 
rapid,  the  old  materials  are  gradually  changed  for  new  ones  on  the 
beach  ;  nevertheless  we  have  here  an  example  of  angles  being  re- 
tained after  two  periods  of  attrition  ;  first,  that  during  which  the 
gravel  was  spread  originally  over  the  Eocene  deposits ;  and  secondly, 
when  the  Eocene  sands  and  clays  were  undermined  and  the  modem 
cliff  and  sea-beach  formed.  As  to  the  angularity  of  the  flints,  it 
has  been  thought  by  some  authorities  to  imply  great  violence  in  the 
removing  power,  especially  in  those  cases  where  well-rounded 
pebbles  washed  out  of  Eocene  strata  are  likewise  found  broken, 
sometimes  with  sharp  edges,  and  often  with  irregular  pieces  chipped 
out  of  them  as  if  by  a  smart  blow.     Such  fractured  pebbles  occor 
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not  unfreqaentlj  in  the  drift  of  the  vallej  of  the  Thames.  In  ex- 
planation I  may  remark  that,  in  the  Blackheath  and  other  Eocene 
sliingle-beds,  hard  egg-shaped  flint-pebbles  maj  be  found  in  such  a 
state  of  decomposition  as  to  break  in  the  same  manner  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  moderate  blow,  such  as  stones  might  encounter  in  the 
bed  of  a  swollen  river  or  on  a  sea-coast. 

Angular  flint-breccia  is  not  confined  to  the  Weald,  nor  to  the 
transverse  gorges  in  the  chalk,  but  extends  along  the  neighbouring 
coast  from  Brighton  to  Rottingdean,  where  it  was  called  bj 
Dr.  Mantell  **  the  elephant-bed,"  because  the  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
E.  primigeniiiSy  abound  in  it  with  those  of  the  horse  and,  more 
rarelj,  the  rhinoceros,  R,  tichorhinus.  The  following  is  a  section  of 
this  formation  aa  it  appears  in  the  Brighton  cliff.* 


Fig.  ass. 


A.  Chalk  with  Uyert  of  flint  dipping  tllghtly  to  tb«  loutb. 

b.  Ancient  beach,  consiating  of  nne  aand,  Troro  one  to  four  feet  thick,  covered  bv  shingle  fmm  Are 
to  eight  feet  thick  of  pebbles  of  chaik-fllnt,  granite,  and  other  rocka,  witn  broken  sheila  of 
recent  marine  species,  and  bones  of  cetacea. 

e.  Elenhant.bed,  about  fiftr  feetthick.consistingof  layers  of  irtiite  chalk  rabble,  with  broken  chalk- 
flints,  often  more  connisedly  stratified  than  is  represented  in  this  drawing,  in  which  depoait 
are  found  bones  of  ox,  deer,  horse,  and  mammoth. 

4.  Sand  and  shingle  of  modern  beach. 

To  explain  this  section  we  must  suppose  that,  after  the  excava- 
tion of  the  cliff  A,  the  beach  of  sand  and  shingle  b  was  formed  by 
the  long-continued  action  of  the  sea.  The  presence  of  LiUorina 
littorea  and  other  recent  littoral  shells  determines  the  modern  date 
of  the  accumulation.  The  overlying  beds  are  composed  of  such 
calcareous  rubble  and  flints,  rudely  stratified,  as  are  often  con- 
spicuous in  parts  of  the  Norfolk  coast,  where  they  are  associated 
with  glacial  drift,  and' were  probably  of  contemporaneous  origin. 
Similar  flints  aud  chalk-rubble  have  been  recently  traced  by  Sir 
Boderick  Murchison  to  Folkestone  and  along  the  face  of  the 
cliffs  at  Dover,  where  the  teeth  of  the  fossil  elephant  have  been 
detected. 

Mr.  Prestwich  also  has  shown  that  at.  Sangatte,  near  Calais,  on 

*  See  also  Sir  B.  Marchison,  Oeol.  Quart.  Joam.,  yoL  viL  p.  865. 
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the  coast  exactly  opposite  Dover,  a  similar  waterwom  beacb,  with 
an  incumbent  mass  of  angular  flint-breccia,  is  visible.  I  have  my- 
self visited  this  spot,  and  found  the  deposit  strictly  analogons  to 
that  of  Brighton.  The  fundamental  ancient  beach  has  been  up- 
lifted more  than  ten  feet  above  its  original  level.  The  flini-^bbles 
in  it  have  evi<}ently  been  rounded  at  the  base  of  an  ancient  -chalk- 
cliff,  the  course  of  which  can  still  be  traced  Inland,  nearly  parallel 
with  the  present  shore,  but  with  a  space  intervening  between  them 
of  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

Of  a  somewhat  older  date  than  the  Brighton  beach  are  some  large 
erratic  blocks,  the  greatest  number  of  which  are  seen  att  Paghftm 
and  Selsea,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Chichester,  <^onsisting  of  granite 
and  many  other  rocks  which  are  not  ef  northern  origin,  but  which 
seem  to  have  been  drifted  into  their  present  site  by  coast-ice  from 
Normandy  and  Brittany.  They  overlie  a  Post-pliocene  deposit  of 
marine  origin.  Like  the  Brighton  beach,  they  help  to  prove  that 
during  the  Grlacial  period  a  sea-coast  bounded  the  elevated  distirict 
of  the  Weald  to  the  south  of  the  present  South  Downs. 

Professor  Ramsay*,  and  some  other  able  geologists,  who  fully 
admit  that  the  denudation  of  the  Wealden  area  and  that  of  the 
North  and  Sooth  Downs  was  mainly  effected  by  the  agency  of  the 
sea,  incline,  nevertheless,  to  the  opinion  that  the  great  escarpments 
of  the  chalk  may  have  been  due  to  pluvial  and  fluviatile  erosion, 
the  sea,  when  it  last  retired,  having  left  the  secondary  strata  planed 
off  at  one  and  ^he  same  level.  But  this  hypothesis  seems  to  me  an- 
tenable,  because,  assuming  that  the  last  of  the  submarine  areas  due 
to  denudation  had  an  even  and  level  surface  before  it  emerged,  I 
cannot  imagine  that  great  superficial  inequalities  would  not  have 
been  produced  by  the  waves  and  tides  of  the  sea  during  the  time 
when  the  ohalk,  gault,  greensand,  and  other  formations,  some  oom- 
posed  of  harder  and  some  of  softer  materials,  were  raised  gradually 
above  the  waters.  The  scooping  out  of  the  great  longitudinal 
valleys  must  have  commenced  during  such  upheaval ;  and  as  to 
the  transverse  valleys,  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Jukes  has  suggested,  that 
they  originated  at  a  very  remote  era  by  fluviatile  erosion,  when 
the  chalk  extended  farther  towards  the  central  axis  of  the  "Wealden 
than  now,  still  the  subsequent  deepening  of  these  valleys  most  have 
been  due  in  part  to  tidal  action.  As  to  the  power  of  mere  atmospheric 
causes,  we  have  only  to  endow  them  with  a  small  portion  of  the  force 
ascribed  to  them  by  the  geologists  in  question,  and  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  In  explaining  ho^  all  traces  of  the  sea  in  the  ehape  of 
littoral  shells  or  beach  deposits  should  have  disappeared.  Shells, 
once  strewed  over  ancient  chores,  may  have  decomposed  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  assign  an  exact  palaeontological  date 
to  the  period  of  emergence  ;  but  the  leading  inequalities  of  hill 

*  See  ProfesBor  Bamsay's  Ffajsical  Geology  and  Geografjhy  of  Great 
Britain,  2nd  ed.:  London,  1864. 
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and  dale,  the  long  lines  of  escarpment,  the  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse valleys,  maj  still  be  mainlj  due  to  the  power  of  the  waves 
and  currents  of  the  sea. 

In  despair  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  present  geographical 
configuration  and  geological  structure  of  the  Weald  bj  an  appeal 
to  ordinary  causation,  some  geologists  have  been  fain  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  imaginary  **  rushes  of  salt  water "  over  the  land  during 
the  sudden  upthrow  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  when  the  anticlinal  axis 
of  the  Weald  was  formed.  Others  refer  to  vast  bodies  of  fresh 
water  breaking  forth  from  subterranean  reservoirs,  when  the  rocks 
were  riven  by  earthquake  shocks  of  intense  violence.  The  single- 
ness of  the  cause  and  the  unity  of  the  result  are  emphatically 
insisted  upon  :  the  catastrophe  was  abrupt,  tumultuous,  transient, 
and  paroxysmal ;  fragments  of  stone  were  swept  along  to  great 
distances  without  time  being  allowed  for  attrition  ;  alluvium  was 
thrown  down  unstratified,  and  often  in  strange  situations,  on  the 
flanks  or  on  the  summits  of  hills,  while  the  lowest  levels  were  left 
bare.  The  convulsion  was  felt  simultaneously  over  so  wide  an 
area,  that  aU  the  individuals  of  certain  species  of  quadrupeds  were 
at  once  annihilated ;  yet  the  event  was  comparatively  modem,  for 
the  species  of  testacea  now  living  were  already  in  existence. 

This  hypothesis  is  untenable  and  unnecessary.  In  the  present 
chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  numerous  have  been  the 
periods  of  geographical  change,  and  how  vast  their  duration. 
Evidence  to  this  effect  is  afforded  by  the  relative  position  of  the 
chalk  and  overlying  tertiary  deposits  ;  by  the  nature  character,  and 
position  of  the  tertiary  strata  ;  and  by  the  overlying  alluvia  of  the 
Weald  and  adjacent  countries.  As  to  the  superficial  detritus,  its 
insignificance  in  volume,  when  compared  to  the  missing  rocks, 
-should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  A  mountain-mass  of  solid  matter, 
hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent,  and  hundreds  of  yards  in  thick- 
ness, has  been  carried  away  bodily.  To  what  distance  it  has  been 
transported  we  know  not,  but  certainly  beyond  thi  limits  of  the 
Weald.  For  achieving  such  a  task,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  analogy, 
all  transient  and  sudden  agency  is  hopelessly  inadequate.  There  is 
one  power  alone  which  is  competent  to  the  task,  namely,  the  me- 
chanical force  of  water  in  motion,  operating  gradually  and  for  ages. 
We  have  seen  in  the  sixth  chapter  that  every  stratified  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust  is  a  monument  of  denudation  on  a  grand  scale, 
always  effected  slowly ;  for  each  superimposed  stratum,  however 
thin,  has  been  successively  and  separately  elaborated.  Every 
attempt,  therefore,  to  circumscribe  the  time  in  which  any  great 
amount  of  denudation,  ancient  or  modern,  has  been  accomplished, 
draws  with  it  the  gratuitous  rejection  of  the  only  kind  of  machinery 
known  to  us  which  possesses  the  adequate  power. 

K,  then,  at  every  epoch,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  Pliocene  in- 
clusive, voluminous  masses  of  matter,  such  as  are  missing  in  the 
Weald,  have  been  transferred  from  place  to  place,  and  always  re- 
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moved  gradaallj,  it  seems  extravagant  to  imagine  an  exception  in 
the  very  region  where  we  can  prove  the  first  and  last  acts  of 
denudation  to  have  been  separated  by  so  vast  an  interval  of  time. 
Here,  might  we  say,  if  anywhere  within  the  range  of  geological 
inquiry,  we  have  time  enough,  and  without  stint,  at  our  command. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

JUBASSIC  GBOUP. — PURBECK  BEDS  AND  OOLITE. 

The  Parbeck  beds  a  member  of  the  Jarassie  gixmp— Subdivmons  of  that  groap-* 
Physical  geography  of  the  Oolite  in  England  and  France — Upper  Oolite — 
Furbeck  beds — New  genera  of  fossil  mammalia  in  the  Middle  Forbeck  of 
Dorsetshire — Dirt-bed  or  ancient  soil — ^Fossils  of  the  Parbeck  beds — Portland 
stone  and  fossils —Lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen — Archsopteryx — Middle 
Oolite — Coral  rag — Zoophytes — Nerinsean  limestone— Diceras  limestone — Ox- 
ford clay,  Ammonites  and  Belemnites — Kelloway  Rock — Lower  Oolite,  Cri- 
noideans— ^Great  Oolite  and  Bradford  clay — StonesiSeld  slate— Fossil  mammalia 
— ^Resemblance  to  an  Australian  fauna— Northamptonshire  slates — Yorkshire 
Oolitic  coal-field — Brora  coal — Fuller's  earth — Inferior  Oolite  and  fossils— Pala- 
ontological  relations  of  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  Oolitic  group. 

iBfHEDiATELY  below  the  Hastings  Sands  (the  inferior  member  of  the 
Wealden,  as  defined  in  the  eighteenth  chapter),  we  find  in  Dorsetshire, 
another  remarkable  freshwater  formation,  called  the  Purbecky  be« 
cause  it  was  first  studied  in  the  sea-cliffs  of  the  peninsula  of  Pur- 
beck  in  Dorsetshire.     These  beds  were  formerly  grouped  with  the  I 
Wealden,  but  some  organic  remains  recently  discovereid  in  certain  1 1 
intercalated  marine  beds  show  that  the  Purbeck  series  has  a  close  j 
affinity  to  the  Oolitic  group,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
newest  or  uppermost  member. 

In  England  generally,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  both 
the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds  are  wanting,  and  the  marine 
cretaceous  group  is  followed  immediately,  in  the  descending  order, 
by  another  series  called  the  Jurassic  In  this  term,  the  formations 
commonly  designated  as  '*  the  Oolite  and  Lias "  are  included,  both 
being  found  in  the  Jura  Mountains.  The  Oolite  was  so  named  be- 
cause in  the  countries  where  it  was  first  examined,  the  limestones 
belonging  to  it  had  an  oolitic  structure  (see  p.  12.).  These  rocks 
occupy  in  England  a  zone  which  is  nearly  thirty  miles  in  average 
bi*eadth,  and  extends  across  the  island,  from  Yorkshire  in  the  north- 
east, to  Dorsetshire  in  the  south-west.  Their  mineral  characters 
are  not  uniform  throughout  this  region  ;  but  the  following  are  the 
names  of  the  principal  subdivisions  observed  in  the  central  and 
south-eastern  parts  of  England. 


OOLITE. 

a.  Furbeck  beds. 
Upper  \  b,  Portland  stone  and  sand. 
Eimmeridge  olay. 
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Middle  ^^'  Coral  rag. 

\e.  Oxford  claT",  and  Eelloway  rock. 

f,  Cornbrash  and  Forest  marble. 

g.  Great  Oolite  and  Stonesfield  slate. 
h.  Fuller's  earth. 

,  I.  Inferior  Oolite. 
The  Lias  then  succeeds  to  the  Inferior  Oolite. 


Lower 


The  Upper  Oolitic  system  of  the  above  table  has  usually  the 
Kimmeridge  clay  for  its  base  ;  the  Middle  oolitic  system,  the  Oxford 
clay.  The  Lower  system  reposes  on  the  Lias,  an  argillo-calcareoas 
formation,  which  some  include  in  the  Lower  Oolite,  but  which  will 
be  treated  of  separately  in  the  next  chapter.  Many  of  these  sub- 
divisions are  distinguished  br  peculiar  organic  remains ;  and, 
though  varying  in  Miilflmfnirtt IMflr llCi  traced  in, certain  directions 
for  great  distances,  espedally  if  we  compare  the  part  of  England 
to  which  the  above-mentioned  type  refers  with  the  north-east  of 
France  and  the  Jura  Mountains  adjoining.  In  that  country,  distant 
above  400  geographical  miles,  the  analogy  to  the  accepted  English 
type,  notwithstanding  the  thinness  or  occasional  absence  of  the 
clays,  is  more  perfect  than  in  Yorkshire  or  Normandy. 

Physical  geography, — The  alternation,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  dis- 
tinct formations  of  clay  and  limestone  has  caused  the  oolitic  and 
liassic  series  to  give  rise  to  some  marked  features  in  the  physical 
outline  of  parts  of  England  and  France.  Wide  valleys  can  usually 
be  traced  throughout  the  long  bands  of  country  where  the  argilla- 
ceous strata  crop  out ;  and  between  these  valleys  the  limestones  are 
observed,  composing  ranges  of  hills  or  more  elevated  grounds. 
These  ranges  terminate  abruptly  on  the  side  on  which  the  several 
clays  rise  up  from  beneath  the  calcareous  strata. 

The  annexed  cut  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  configuration 
of  the  surface  now  alluded  to,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  passing  from 
liOndon  to  Cheltenham,  or  in  other  parallel  lines,  from  east  to  west, 
in  the  southern  part  of  England.     It  has  been  necessary,  however. 
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in  this  drawing,  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  inclination  of  the  beds, 
and  the  height  of  the  several  formations,  as  compared  to  their 
horizontal  extent.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  lines  of  cliff,  or 
escarpment,  face  towards  the  west  in  the  great  calcareous  eminences 
formed  by  the  Chalk  and  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites ; 
and  at  the  base  of  which  we  have  respectively  the  Gault,  Kim- 
meridge clay,  Oxford  clay,  and  Lias.  This  last  forms,  generally,  a 
broad  vale  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  inferior  oolite,  but  where 
it  acquires  considerable  thickness,  and  contains  solid  beds  of  marl- 
Btone,  it  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  escarpment. 
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The  external  outline  of  the  country  which  the  geologist  observes 
in  travelling  eastward  from  Paris  to  Metz,  is  precisely  analogous, 
and  is  caused  by  a  similar  succession  of  rocks  intervening  between 
the  tertiary  strata  and  the  Lias  ;  with  this  diJQTerence,  however,  that 
the  escarpments  of  Chalk,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites  face 
towards  the  east  instead  of  the  west. 

The  Chalk  crops  out  from  beneath  the  tertiary  sands  and  clays  of 
the  Paris  basin,  near  Epernay,  and  the  Gault  from  beneath  the 
Chalk  and  Upper  Greensand  at  Clermont-en-Argonne  ;  and  passing 
from  this  place  by  Verdun  and  Etain  to  Metz,  we  find  two  limestone 
ranges,  with  intervening  vales  of  clay,  precisely  resembling  those  of 
southern  and  central  England,  until  we  reach  the  great  plain  of 
Lias  at  the  base  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  at  Metz. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  denuding  causes  have  acted  simi- 
larly over  an  area  several  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  sweeping  away 
the  softer  clays  more  extensively  than  the  limestones,  and  under- 
mining these  last  so  as  to  cause  them  to  form  steep  cliffs  wherever 
the  harder  calcareous  rock  was  based  upon  a  more  yielding  and  de- 
structible clay* 

UPPER  OOLITE. 

Purbeck  beds  (a.  Tab.,  p.  375.). — These  strata,  which  we  class  as 
the  uppermost  member  of  the  Oolite,  are  of  limited  geographical 
extent  in  Europe,  as  already  stated,  but  they  acquire  importance 
when  we  consider  the  succession  of  three  distinct  sets  of  fossil 
remains  which  they  contain.  Such  repeated  changes  in  organic  life 
must  have  reference  to  the  history  of  a  vast  lapse  of  ages.  The 
Purbeck  beds  are  finely  exposed  to  view  in  Durdlestone  Bay,  near 
Swanage^  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Lulworth  Cove  and  the  neighbouring 
bays  between  Weymouth  and  Swanage.  At  Meup*s  Bay,  in  parti- 
cular, Professor  E.  Forbes  examined  minutely,  in  1850,  the  organic 
remains  of  this  group,  displayed  in  a  continuous  sea-cliff  section ; 
and  he  added  largely  to  the  information  previously  supplied  in  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Webster,  Fitton,  De  la  Bee  he,  Buckland,  and 
Mantell.  It  appears  from  these  researches  that  the  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  Purbecks  are  each  marked  by  peculiar  species  of  organic 
remains,  these  again  being  different,  so  far  as  a  comparison  has  yet 
been  instituted,  from  the  fossils  of  the  overlying  Hastings  Sands  and 
Weald  Clay.* 

Upper  Purbeck, — The  highest  of  the  three  divisions  is  purely 
freshwater,  the  strata,  about  50  feet  in  thickness,  containing  shells 
of  the  genera  Paludina,  Physa,  Limruea,  Planorbis,  Valvata,  Cy* 
clas,  and  Unio,  with  Cyprides  and  fish.  All  the  species  seem  pecu- 
liar, and  among  these  the  Cyprides  are  very  abundant  and  charac- 
teristic.    (See  figs.  368.  a,  6,  c.) 

The  stone  called   "Purbeck  Marble,"    formerly  much   used  in 

*  •*  On  the  Dorsetshire  Purbecks,**  by  Prof.  £.  Forbes,  BriL  Assoc.  ^\ii\^.^\^'b^. 
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ornamental  architecture  in  the  old  Englieb  cathedrals  of  the  aouthem 
counties,  ie  exclusively  procured  from  this  dmsion. 

Middle  Purbeek. — Next  in  aucceseion  is  the  Middle  Furbeck, 
about  30  feet  thick,  the  uppermost  part  of  which  consists  of  fresh- 
water limestone,  with  cyprides,  turtles,  and  fish,  of  different  species 
from  those  in  the  preceding  strata.  Below  the  limestone  are 
brackish-water  beds  full  of  Cyrena,  and  traversed  by  bands  abound- 
ing in  Corbula  and  JUelanio.  These  are  based  on  a  purely  marine 
deposit,  with  J^eten,  Modiola,  Avieula,  Thraeta,  all  undescribed 
shells.  Below  this,  ^ain,  come  limestones  and  shales,  partly  of 
brackish  and  partly  of  freshwater  origin,  in  which  many  fisb, 
especially  species  of  Lepidotui  and  Mierodon  radiatut,  are  found, 
and  a  crocodilian  reptile  named  Macrorhynetu,  Among  the  moUuaks, 
a  remarkable  ribbed  Melania,  of  the  section  ChiUna,  occurs. 

Immediately  below  is  the  great  and  conspicuous  stratum,  12  feet 


d,  Mlddla  Furbeck. 


Pvitcimttt.  R.  ForbH. 


thick,  long  familiar  to  geologists  under  the  local  name  of  "Cinder- 
bed,"  formed  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  shells  of  Oitrea  ditlorta. 
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(fig.  369.).  In  the  uppermost  part  of  this  bed  Professor  Forbes 
discovered  the  first  echinoderm  (fig.  370.)  as  yet  Icnown  in  the  Par- 
beck  series,  a  species  of  HemieidariSy  a  genas  characteristic  of  the 
Oolitic  period,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  a  pre- 
viously known  Oolitic  species.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  species  of 
Pema.  Below  the  Cinder-bed  freshwater  strata  are  again  seen, 
filled  in  many  places  with  species  of  Cypris  (fig.  371.  a,  6,  e.),  and 
with  Valvata,  Paludina^  Planorhis^  LimncBa^  Phyaa  (fig.  372.),  and 
Cyclas,  all  different  from  any  occurring  higher  in  the  series.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Cypris  fasciculata  (fig.  371.  Fig.  872. 

b.)  has  tubercles  at  the  end  only  of  each 
valve,  a  character  by  which  it  can  be  imme- 
diately recognized.  In  fact,  these  minute 
crustaceans,  almost  as  frequent  in  some  of  the 
shales  as  plates  of  mica  in  a  micaceous  sand- 
stone, enable  geologists  at  once  to  identify  the 
Middle  Purbeck  in  places  far  from  the  Dorset-  pi^g„  sHstoHi,  b.  Forbei. 
shire  cliffs,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Vale  of  Middle  Purt^ck. 
Wardour,  in  Wiltshire.  Thick  siliceous  beds  of  chert  occur  in  the 
Middle  Purbeck  filled  with  mollusca  and  cyprides  of  the  genera 
already  enumerated,  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation,  ofren  con- 
verted into  chalcedony.  Among  these  Professor  Forbes  met  with 
gyrogonites  (the  spore- vessels  of  Chara)^  plants  never  until  1851 
discovered  in  rocks  older  than  Eocene. 

Fossil  MammaUa  of  the  Middle  Purbeck, — In  the  fourth  edition  of 
this  work  (1852),  after  alluding  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  insects 
and  air-breathing  mollusca  in  the  "Purbeck,**  I  remarked  that, 
although  no  mammalia  had  then  been  found,  "  it  was  too  soon  to  infer 
their  non-existence  on  mere  negative  evidence.**  Only  two  years 
after  this  remark  was  in  print,  Mr.  W.  R.  Brodie  found  in  the 
Middle  Purbeck,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  **  Cinder*'  above  alluded 
to,  in  Durdlestone  Bay,  portions  of  several  small  jaws  with  teeth, 
which  Professor  Owen,  after  clearing  away  the  matrix,  recognized 
as  belonging  to  a  small  mammifer  of  the  insectivorous  class.  The_ 
As^th  with  pointed  cusps  resemble  in  some  degree  those  of  the  Cape 
Mole  ( Chrysochlora  aureay  ;  but  the  number  of  the  molar  teeth  (at 
least  ten  in  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw)  accords  better  with  some 
of  the  extinct  mammalia  of  the  Stonesfield  Oolite  (see  below,  p.  402.). 
This  newly-found  quadruped,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  more 
closely  allied  in  its  dentition  to  the  Amphilherium  (or  Thylacothe^ 
rium)  than  to  any  existing  insectivorous  type.  The  angular  pro- 
cess of  the  jaw,  as  in  Amphitherium^  is  not  bent  inwards,  an 
osteological  peculiarity  confined  to  the  marsupial  tribes,  and  Pro- 
fessor Owen  therefore  at  first  referred  the  Spalaeotherium  to  the 
placental  or  ordinary  monodelphous  mammalia. 

Four  years  later  (in  1856)  the  remains  of  twelve  or  more  species 
of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  were  exhumed  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Beckles, 
F.R.S.,  from  the  same  thin  bed  of  marl  near  the  base  of  the  Middle 
Purbeck.    In  this  marly  stratum  many  reptiles,  aeveiti  \\x&i^Xa>  vdi^ 
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some  freshwater  shells  of  the  genera  PaltuUnaf    Ftanorbis^  and 
Cycla$  were  found. 

Mr.  Beckles  had  determined  thoroughly  to  explore  the  thin  layer 
of  calcareous  mud  from  which  in  the  suburbs  of  Swanage  the  bones 
of  the  Spalacotherium  had  already  been  obtained,  and  in  three  weeks 
he  brought  to  light  from  an  area  forty  feet  long  and  ten  wide,  and 
from  a  layer  the  average  thickness  of  which  was  only  five  inches, 
portions  of  the  skeletons  of  six  new  species  of  mammalia,  as  inter- 
preted by  Dr.  Falconer,  who  first  examined  them.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1857  the  number  of  species  recognized  by  the 
eminent  zoologist  last  mentioned  amounted  to  seven  or  eight,  exclu- 
sive of  two  which  had  already  been  found  by  Mr.  Brodie  and  named 
by  Professor  Owen.  Before  these  interesting  inquiries  were  brought 
to  a  close,  the  joint  labours  of  Professor  Owen  and  Dr.  Falconer  had 
made  it  clear  that  twelve  or  more  species  of  mammalia  characterized 
this  portion  of  the  Middle  Purbeck,  most  of  them  insectivorous  or 
predaceous,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  mole  to  that  of  the  common 
polecat,  Mustela  putorius.  While  the  majority  had  the  character  of 
insectivorous  marsupials,  Dr.  Falconer  selected  one  as  differing  widely 
from  the  rest,  and  pointed  out  that  in  certain  characters  it  was  allied 
to  the  living  Kangaroo-rat,  or  Hypsiprymnus^  ten  species  of  which 
now  inhabit  the  prairies  and  scinib-jungle  of  Australia,  feeding  on 
plants  and  gnawing  scratched-up  roots.  A  striking  peculiarity  of 
their  dentition,  one  in  which  they  differ  from  all  other  quadrupeds, 
consists  in  their  having  a  single  large  pre-molar,  the  enamel  of  which 
is  furrowed  with  vertical  grooves,  usually  seven  in  number  (see  ^ 
fig.  373.,  where  the  pre-molar  of  the  recent  Ifypsiprymnus  Gaimardi 
is  represented). 

The  largest  pre-molar  in  the  fossil  genus  exhibits  in  like  manner 
seven  parallel  grooves,  producing  by  their  termination  a  similar 
serrated  edge  in  the  crown  ;  but  their  direction  is  diagonal — a  dis- 
tinction, says  Dr.  Falconer,  which  is  '*  trivial,  not  typical." 

As  these  oblique  furrows  form  so  marked  a  character  of  the 
majority  of  the  teeth.  Dr.  Falconer  has  proposed  for  the  fossil  the 
generic  name  of  PlagiaulcLX,  The  shape  and  relative  size  of  the 
incisor  a,  figs.  373.  and  374.,  exhibit  a  no  less  striking  similarity  to 
Hypsiprymnus,  Nevertheless,  the  more  sudden  upward  curve  of 
this  incisor,  especially  in  the  larger  species,  as  well  as  the  number 
and  characters  of  the  other  teeth,  and  the  shortening,  compression, 
and  depth  of  the  jaw,  taken  together  with  the  backward  projection 
of  the  condyle  ((/,  fig.  373.),  indicate  a  great  deviation  in  the  form  of 
Plagiaulax  from  that  of  the  living  kangaroo-rats. 

Our  knowledge  is  at  present  confined  to  two  fossil  specimens  of 
lower  jaws*,  evidently  referable  to  two  distinct  species,  extremely 
unequal  in  size  and  otherwise  distinguishable.  The  largest,  P. 
BeckUsii  (fig.  373.),  was  about  as  big  as  the  English  squirrel  or  the 

*  Three  additional  specimens  of  P.  confinn  Dr.  Falconer's  conclosion  pre- 
BeckUtii  have  since  been  found,  some  viooslj  expressed  in  regard  to  the  affinity 
with  the  two  back  molars  entire.   They    of  Plagiaulax  and  Microlestes. 
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&ylug  phal&nger  of  Australia  (Pttaurus  Auitralis,  Waterhonse). 
The  skeleton  of  thia  phalanger  (named  P.  maerttrvt.  No.  1849.,  Mu- 
Beum  of  College  of  Sargeoss)  measures  fifteen  inches  in  length. 
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exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  more  than  eleven  inches  long.  The 
sroaller  foesil  (P.  minor,  fig.  374.),  having  only  half  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  other,  was  probably  only  1-I2th  of  its  bulk.  It  is  of 
peculiar  geological  interest,  1)ecause,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Falconer,  its 
two  back  molars  bear  a  decided  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Triaseic 
Mierole»tti{b,  c,  fig.  375.),  the  most  ancient  of  known  mammalia,  of 
which  anaccountwillbegivenin  Chapter  XXII.  When  Dr.  Falconer, 
in  1857,  pronounced  thePIagianlax  to  be  mwBDplal«a4.Vi«i\>vs^nwt», 
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he  also  regarded  it  as  having  the  form  of  a  rodent ;  but  he  did  not 
overlook  that  in  some  of  its  characters,  especially  in  the  coronoid, 
it  resembled  certain  predaceous  marsupials  more  than  those  of  the 
herbivorous  class.    Professor  Owen  attaches  greater  importance  to 
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PlagtmUoM  tminor,  Falc. 
(Magnified  4  diameten.) 

All  the  teeth  In  tbft  fpedmen  are  in  place  and  w^  preferred.    The  hinder  part  of  the  jaw* 
bone,  with  the  ascending  ramus  and  posterior  angle,  are  brolien  away. 

a,  b.  Right  ramus  of  lower  Jaw,  with  all  the  teeth  magniflMl  4  diameters. 

a.  Incisor  with  point  broken  off.    of,  impression  of  same,  showing  that  the  inner  side  near 

the  apex  was  hollowed  out  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

b.  Ofhet  of  coronoid,  the  rest  of  which  is  wanting. 
M.  The  two  true  molars. 

p,  m.  The  four  pre-molars. 

c.  The  first  molar,  magnified  8  diameten. 

Upper  figure,  the  crown.  Lower  figure,  tide  Tiew. 

4.  Second  molar,  crown  and  side  riew. 
€.  Straight  line  indicating  the  length  of  the  Jaw,  natural  sixe. 

these  characters,  and  has  declared  his  opinion  that  the  Flagianlax 
was  carnivorous,  or  that  it  fed  on  small  insectivorous  mammalia  and 
lizards.*  Dr.  Falconer  objects  that  the  inference  as  to  the  preda- 
ceous habits  of  Plagiaulax  Becklesiiy  drawn  from  the  upward  curve 
of  the  incisor  (a.,  ^g.  373.  p.  381.),  is  neutralized  by  the  more 
horizontal  position  of  the  same  incisor  in  the  smaller  species  (a., 
fig.  374.),  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  in  the  living  vege- 
table-feeding Koala  {Phascolarcius  cinereus)  the  incisor  is  also  pro- 
jected forwards  with  a  slight  upward  inclination,  as  in  P.  BecklesiL^ 
The  same  anatomist  also  insists,  and  apparently  with  no  small  force 
of  reasoning,  on  the  analogy  of  the  pre-molar  of  Plagiaulax  (A.,  fig. 
373.  p.  381.),  with  that  of  the  kangaroo-rat  (/,  ibid.).  The  reader 
will  see  that  the  grooves  in  Plagiaulax  are  close  set,  perfectly 
parallel,  and  that  they  also  correspond  in  number  with  those  of  the 
living  hypsiprymnus  ;  and  if  he  will  compare  them,  as  I  have  done, 
with  the  sinuous  and  bifurcating  furrows  on  the  pre-molar  of  the 
fossil  Tbylacoleo,  to  which  Professor  Owen  has  likened  them,  he 
will,  I  think,  be  as  much  at  a  loss  as  Dr.  Falconer  to  recognize  any 
resemblance  between  them. 

All  the  fossil  bones  of  mammalia  discovered  before  the  year  1857, 
in  rocks  older  than  the  tertiary,  had  consisted  exclusively  of  single 
branches  of  lower  jaws,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  Mr.  Beckles 

*  Owen's  Palaeontology,  p.  353. 

t  Falconer,  GeoL  Qaart.  Jonrn.,  toL  xriiL  p.  357. 
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should  have  sent  to  London  in  that  jear  the  first  known  example  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  skull  of  a  secondary  mammal  consisting,  as 
Dr.  Falconer  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  time,  of  the  two  frontal  and 
the  two  parietal  bones  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  with  the 
sagittal  crest  well  marked,  and  the  occipital  also  with  Its  crest. 
Although  the  lateral  and  basal  portions  of  this  cranium  were 
wanting,  enough  remained  to  show  that  it  agreed  with  the  ordinary 
type  of  living  warm-blooded  quadrupeds. 

In  the  same  slab  with  this  cranium  occurred  the  entire  side 
of  the  lower  jaw  of  another  quadruped,  to  which  Professor  Owen 
gave  the  generic  name  of  Triconodon,  It  contains  eight  molars, 
a  large  and  prominent  canine,  and  one  broad  and  thick  incisor. 
This  creature  must  have  been  nearly  as  large  as  the  common 
hedgehog. 

Several  other  jaws  with  similar  tricuspid  teeth  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, found  by  Mr.  Beckles,  indicate  the  existence  of  another 
species  of  Triconodon  of  a  more  elongated  form,'  and  about  one- 
third  larger  in  size.  Its  marsupial  character  was  inferred  by  Dr. 
Falconer  from  the  number  of  the  true  molars,  the  strong  inflected 
angular  process,  the  broad  salient  everted  rim  of  the  ridge  which  is 
decurrent  on  the  outer  side  from  the  condyle  along  the  inferior 
margin,  and  the  marked  development  of  the  mylo-hyoid  groove. 
He  also  observed  that  these  two  species  of  Triconodon  were  more 
like  small  ferine  animals  than  mere  insectivorous  marsupials,  and 
that  they  probably  fed  on  prey  less  minute  than  insects.  This 
opinion  he  deduced  from  the  cutting  character  of  their  teeth,  and 
their  comparatively  formidable  canines,  together  with  the  form  of 
the  ascending  ramus. 

Professor  Owen  has  proposed  the  name  of  Cktlestes  for  the  largest 
of  the  mammalia  discovered  in  1858  in  Purbeck,  equalling  the  pole- 
cat {Mtutela  putaritu)  in  size.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  preda- 
ceous  and  marsupial.  Its  generic  character  is  derived  from  a 
peculiar  modification  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  pre-molars,  which 
has  a  single  external  vertical  groove. 

When  Mr.  Beckles  had  found  the  remains  of  twenty-eight  distinct 
individuals  of  Purbeck  mammalia,  and  Mr.  Brodie  seven  other 
specimens,  they  all  consisted  of  lower  jaws,  and  only  five  of  them 
had  upper  jaws  in  connection  ;  and  the  ten  other  specimens  of 
oolitic  mammalia  belonging  to  four  species  discovered  at  Stonesfield 
were  in  like  manner  all  represented  by  lower  jaws.  That  between 
forty  and  fifty  pieces  or  sides  of  lower  jaws  with  teeth  should  have 
been  found  in  oolitic  strata,  and  with  them  only  five  upper  maxil- 
laries,  together  with  one  portion  of  a  separate  cranium,  will 
naturally  excite  surprise.  There  were  no  examples  in  Purbeck  of 
an  entire  skeleton,  nor  of  any  considerable  number  of  bones  in 
juxtaposition.  In  several  portions  of  the  matrix  there  were 
detached  bones,  often  much  decomposed,  and  fragments  of  others 
apparently  mammalian ;  but,  if  all  of  them  were  restored,  they 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  complete  the  five  skeletons  V)  \«\i\<:^  1^<^ 
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five  upper  maxillaries  above  alluded  to  belonged.  As  the  average 
number  of  pieces  in  each  mammalian  skeleton  is  about  250,  there 
must  be  many  thousands  of  missing  bones ;  and  when  we  endeavour 
to  account  for  their  absence,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  indulge  in 
speculations  like  those  once  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Buckland,  when 
he  tried  to  solve  the  enigma  in  reference  to  Stonesfield : — "  The 
corpses,"  he  said,  *'  of  drowned  animals,  when  they  float  in  a  river, 
distended  by  gases  during  putrefaction,  have  often  their  lower  jaw 
hanging  loose,  and  sometimes  it  has  dropped  off.  The  rest  of  the 
body  may  then  be  drifted  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  may  be  swal- 
lowed entire  by  a  predaceous  reptile  or  fish,  such  as  an  ichthyosaur 
or  a  shark." 

We  may  also  suppose  that  when  fish  or  other  aquatic  animals 
attack  a  decaying  carcase,  whether  it  be  floating  or  has  sunk  to  the 
bottom,  they  will  first  devour  those  parts  which  are  covered  with 
flesh.  A  lower  jaw,  consisting  of  little  else  than  bones  and  teeth, 
will  be  neglected,  and  becoming  detached,  may  be  drifted  away  by 
a  current  of  moderate  velocity,  and  buried  apart  from  the  other 
bones  in  sand  or  mud. 

As  all  the  above-mentioned  Furbeck  mammalia,  belonging  to 
eight  or  nine  genera  and  to  about  fourteen  species  of  insectivorous, 
predaceous,  and  herbivorous  marsupials,  have  been  obtained  from 
an  area  less  than  500  square  yards  in  extent,  and  from  a  single 
stratum  not  more  than  a  few  inches  thick,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  whole  lived  together  in  the  same  region,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood they  constituted  a  mere  fraction  of  the  mammalia  which  in- 
habited the  lands  drained  by  one  river  and  its  tributaries.  They 
afford  the  first  positive  proof  as  yet  obtained  of  the  co-existence  of 
a  varied  fauna  of  the  highest  class  of  vertebrata  with  that  ample 
development  of  reptile  life  which  marks  all  the  periods  from  the 
Trias  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  inclusive,  and  with  a  gymnospermous 
flora,  or  that  state  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  when  cycads  and 
conifers  predominated  over  all  kinds  of  plants,  except  the  ferns,  so 
far  at  least  as  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  fossil  botany 
entitles  us  to  speak. 

The  annexed  table  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  how 
conspicuous  a  part,  numerically  considered,  the  mammalian  species 
of  the  Middle  Furbeck  now  play  when  compared  with  those  of  other 
formations  more  ancient  than  the  Faris  gypsum,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  will  help  him  to  appreciate  the  enormous  hiatus  in  the  his- 
tory of  fossil  mammalia,  which  at  present  occurs  between  the  Furbeck 
and  Eocene  periods. 
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Number  and  Distribution  of  all  the  knovm  Species  qf  Fossil  Mam^ 
malia  from  Strata  older  than  the  Paris  (xypsum^  or  than  the 
Bembridge  Series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 


Tbbtiabt. 


•} 


Sbcohpabt. 


rHeadon  Series  and  Beds  between  the' 
Paris  Gypsnm  and  the  Gr^s  de  Bean- 
champ        ..... 
Barton  Claj  and  Sables  de  Beanchamp  '- 

Bagshot  Beds,  Calcaire  Grossier,  andl 
Upper  Soissonnais  of  Cnisse-Lamotte.  / 

London  Claj,  including  the  Kjson  Sand  - 

Plastic  Claj  and  Lignite  ... 

Sables  de  Brachenx         -        -        -     .  - 

Thanet  Sands  and  Lower^Landenian  of  1 

Belgium     -        -        -  *      -        -       j 

rMaestricht  Chalk    -       .        -        .        . 

White  Chalk 

Chalk  Marl 

Upper  Greensand  .... 

Gault    .-.-... 

Lower  Greensand  -        .        .        . 

Weald  Clay,  &c - 

Hastings  Sand         -        -        .        .        . 

Upper  Purbeck  Oolite     .        .        -        - 

Middle  Porbeck  Oolite    .... 

Lower  Porbeck  Oolite     -        -        .        - 
'  Portland  Oolite 

Kimmeridge  Clay  -        -        -        .        - 

Coral  Rag      .--... 

Oxford  Clay 

Great  Oolite 

Inferior  Oolite        -        -        -        .        • 

Lias       -----.- 


14 


flO  EnglidL 


20 


9 


French. 


16  French. 
1  English. 
3  U.  States.* 
All  English. 

{7  French. 
2  English. 
French. 


{ 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14  Swanage. 
0 

e 

0 

0 
0 

4 
0 
0 


Pbixabt. 


Upper  Trias  - 

Middle  - 
JLower    - 

^Permian 
Carboniferous 
Silurian  - 
.Cambrian 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Stoneafield. 

rWurtemberg. 
<  Somersetsh. 
^N.  Carolina. 


In  drawing  up  the  above  table  I  have  been  assisted  by  Professor  Owen  in  re- 
ference to  the  British,  and  by  MM  Lartet  and  Hubert  in  reference  to  the  fossil 
mammalia  of  the  French  Eocene  strata.  There  are,  besides,  several  undescribed 
species  in  the  collection  of  the  two  last-mentioned  palaeontologists,  or  in  museums 
known  to  them  ;  and,  in  regard  to  one  or  two  of  the  Eocene  continental  localities 
out  of  the  Paris  basin,  the  age  of  the  deposits  is  too  little  known  to  allow  us  to  in- 
clude their  fossils  in  the  table. 

The  Sables  de  Bractaeux,  enumerated  in  the  Tertiary  division  of  the  table,  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  be  somewhat  newer  than  the  Thanet  Sands,  and  by  M. 
Hebert  to  be  of  about  that  age,  have  yielded  at  La  F^re  the  Arctocyon  (PaUeocyon) 
prinuemis^  the  oldest  known  tertiary  mammaL 

It.  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  Hastings  Sands  there  are  certain 
layers  of  clay  and  sandstone  in  which  numerous  footprints  of  qua- 
drupeds have  been  found  by  Mr.  Beckles,  and  traced  by  him  in  the 

*  I  allude  to  several  Zeuglodons  found  in  Alabama,  and  referred  by  some 
zoologists  to  three  species. 

C  C 
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same  set  of  rocks  throagb  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They 
appear  to  belong  to  three  or  four  species  of  reptiles,  and  no  one  of 
them  to  any  warm-blooded  quadruped.  They  ought,  therefore,  to 
serve  as  a  warning  to  us,  when  we  fail  in  like  manner  to  detect 
mammalian  footprints  in  older  rocks  (such  as  the  New  Bed  Sand- 
stone), to  refrain  from  inferring  that  quadrupeds,  other  than  rep- 
tilian, did  not  exist  or  pre-exist. 

But  the  most  instructive  lesson  read  to  ns  by  the  Purbeck  strata 
consists  in  this  : — They  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  interca- 
lated brackish  and  marine  layers,  of  freshwater  origin ;  they  are 
160  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  well  searched  by  skilful  collectors, 
and  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes  in  particular,  who  studied  them  for 
months  consecutively.  They  have  been  numbered,  and  the  contents 
of  each  stratum  recorded  separately,  by  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment Survey  of  Great  Britain.  They  have  been  divided  into  three 
distinct  groups  by  Forbes,  each  characterized  by  the  same  genera  of 
pulmoniferous  mollusca  and  cyprides,  but  these  genera  being  repre- 
sented in  each  group  by  different  species ;  they  have  yielded  insects 
of  many  orders,  and  the  fruits  of  several  plants  ;  and  lastly,  they 
contain  '*  dirt-beds,**  of  old  terrestrial  surfaces  and  soils  at  different 
levels,  in  some  of  which  erect  trunks  and  stumps  of  cycads  and 
conifers,  with  their  roots  still  attached  to  them,  are  preserved.  Yet 
when  the  geologist  inquires  if  any  land-animals  of  a  higher  grade 
than  reptiles  lived  during  any  one  of  these  three  periods,  the  rocks 
are  all  silent,  save  one  thin  layer  a  few  inches  in  thickness ;  and  this 
single  page  of  the  earth's  history  has  suddenly  revealed  to  us  in  a  few 
weeks  the  memorials  of  so  many  species  of  fossil  mammalia,  that  they 
already  outnumber  those  of  many  a  subdivision  of  the  tertiary  series, 
and  far  surpass  those  of  all  the  other  secondary  rocks  put  together  I 

Next  anterior  in  age  to  the  Purbeck  mammalia  are  those  of  the 
Lower  Oolite  at  Stonesfield,  lo  be  mentioned  at  page  404.  These 
are  all  very  small,  comprising  four  species,  three  of  which  are  cer- 
tainly marsupiiJ,  and  the  other  possibly  placental,  but  so  unlike  any 
living  t3rpe  thai  some  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  whether  it  may 
not  have  been  marsupial.  Still  older  than  the  above  are  some  fossil 
quadrupeds,  also  of  small  size,  found  in  the  Upper  Trias  of  Stuttgardt, 
in  Germany,  and  more  lately  by  Messrs.  Charles  Moore  and  W.  Boyd 
Dawkins,  in  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  Somersetshire,  which  are 
also  of  a  veiy  low  grade,  like  the  living  Myrmecobius  of  Australia. 

If  the  three  localities  where  the  most  ancient  mammalia  have  been 
found — Purbeck,  Stonesfield,  and  Stuttgardt — had  belonged  all  of 
them  to  formations  of  the  same  age,  we  might  well  have  imagined 
so  limited  an  area  to  have  been  peopled  exclusively  with  pouched 
quadrupeds,  just  as  Australia  now  is,  while  other  parts  of  the  globe 
were  inhabited  by  placentals,  for  Australia  now  supports  one  hun- 
dred  and  sixty  species  of  marsupials,  while  the  rest  of  the  continents 
and  islands  are  tenanted  by  about  seventeen  hundred  species  of  mam- 
malia, of  which  only  forty-six  are  marsupial,  namely,  the  opossums 
of  North  and  South  America.  But  the  great  difference  of  age  of 
the  BtratA  in  each  of  these  three  \oci!ii\.\e^  ^eeinA  \a  m^vc^^x^  iVi^  ^re- 
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dominance  tbroaghout  a  vast  lapse  of  time  (from  the  era  of  the 
Upper  TriBB  to  that  of  the  Purbeck  beds)  of  a  low  grade  of  quadru- 
peds ;  and  this  perdetenej  of  similBr  generic  and  ordinal  types  in 
Europe  wliile  the  species  were  changing,  and  while  the  fiah,  reptiles, 
and  moUuBca  were  undergoing  vast  modifications,  would  naturally 
lead  UB  to  aaepect  that  there  must  also  bare  been  a  vast  extension 
in  space  of  the  Same  marsupial  forms  during  that  portion  of  tbe 
secondary  epoch  which  has  been  termed  "the  age  of  reptiles."  Such  an 
iofiU«nce  as  to  the  wide  geographical  range  of  the  marsupials  of  the 
olden  time  baa  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  in  the  Trias  of  Xorth 
America  of  three  lower  jaws  of  a  quadruped  allied  to  MyrmecobiuB. 
Jt  was  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Emmons  in  beds  probably  coev^  with 
Uie  "Keuper"  ofEurope.  The  predominance  in  earlierages  of  these 
mammalia  of  a  low  grade,  and  the  absence  at  present  of  species  of 
higher  organiaation,  b  certainly  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  progressive 
developmenL 

Beneath  the  freshwater  strata  to  which  the  mammaliferous  marl ' 
belongs  is  a  thin  band  of  greenish  shales,  with  marine  shells  and  J 
impressions  of  leaves,  like  those  of  a  large  Zottera,  forming  the  base 
of  the  Middle  Purbeck.  ' 

Lower  Purbeck. — Beneath  the  thin  marine  band  last  mentioned, 
purely  freshwater  marls  occur,  containing  species  of  Ct/pru  (fig.  37S. 
a,  b),  Valwtta,  and  Limnaa,  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Hid-  Fig.  nt. 
die  Purbeck.     This  is  tiie  be-  j 
ginning  of  the  inferior  division, 
which  is  about  80  feet  thick.  | 
Below  the  marls  are  seen,  at  \ 
Meup'sBay,morethan30feetof 
brackish -water  strata,  abound-  ^ 

ing  in  a  speciesof  Serptda,  allied  Cipctdn  fnra  the  Lower  PnrlHcki. 

to.  if  not  identical  with,Serp«fa  -  c„^-P«u^^»'»,        t.  c^.^^o^ 
coaeemila,  found  in  beds  of  the 

same  age  in  Hanover.  There  are  alsOjShells  of  the  genus  Riuoa  (of 
the  subgenus  Hydrobia),  and  a  little  Cardium  of  the  subgenns  Pro- 
tocardium,  in  these  marine  beds,  together  with  Ctfpris.  Some  of  the 
cypris-bearing  shales  are  strangely  contorted  and  broken  up,  at  the 
west  eni'of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 
The  great  dirt-bed  or  vegetable 
soil  containing  the  roots  and  stools 
of  Cyeadea^  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently describe,  underlies  these 
marls,  and  rests  upon  the  lowest 
freshwater  limestone,  a  rock  about 
eight  feet  thick,  containing  Cy- 
clas,  Vatvata,fmA  Limnira,  o(  the  ' 
same  species  as  those  of  the  up- 

permost  part  of  the  Lower  Pur-  c^,„^  (««««.)  «,.i.,.^»«»«A 
beck,  or  above  the  dirt-bed.   Toe 


■  Fig.  rs. 
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freshwater  limestone  in  ita  tnm  rests  npofi  tbe  top  beds  of  the  Fort- 
I  Und  stone,  which,  although  it  contains  purely  marine  remains,  often 
consists  of  a  rock  quite  Ikoniogeneoaa  in  mineral  character  with  ths 
i  Lowest  Purbeck  limestone.* 

'  The  moat  remarkable  of  all  the  varied  snceeesion  o£  beds  enn- 
merated  in  the  above  list,  is  that  called  by  the  quarrymen  "  the 
dirt,"  or  "  black  dirt,"  which  was  evidently  an  knciejit  vegetable 
soil.  It  is  from  12  to  18  inches  thick,  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  black 
colour,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  earthy  lignite.  Through 
it  are  dispersed  rounded  fragments  of  stone,  from  3  to  9  inches  in 
diameter,  in  such  numbers  that  it  almost  deserves  the  name  of 
graveL  Many  silicified  trunks  of  coniferous  trees,  and  the  remains 
of  plants  allied  to  Zamia  and  Cycat,  are  buried  in  this  diirt-bed  (see 
'figure  of  fossil  species,  £g.  376.,  and  of  living  Zamta,  fig.  377.). 


These  plants  most  have  become  foBBil  on  the  spots  where  they 
grew,  l^e  stumps  of  the  trees  stand  erect  for  a  height  of  from  one 
to  three  feet,  and  even  in  one  instance  to  six  feet,  with  their  roots 
attached  to  the  soil  at  about  the  same  distances  from  one  another  as 
the  trees  in  a  modem  forestf  The  carbonaceous  matter  is  most 
abundant  immediately  around  the  stumps,  and  round  the  remains  of 
ibssil  Cyeadea-X 


rmfawiiUr  bnk  of  tha  Levt 


Besides  the  upright  etnmpa  above  mentioned,  the  dirt-bed  contains 
the  stems  of  lilicified  trees  laid  prostrate.     These  are  partly  sank 

*  WeiCon,  QtoL  Qasrt.  Jonni.,  toI.  Dirt-bed. 

Tiii.p.  117.  }  FiiwtuOeoL  Trans., SecondStriet, 

i  Mr.  Webtt«r  first  noticed  the  «reet  vol  i*.  pp.  Sit),  SSI. 
po$ltion  of  tbe  trees,  and  described  itw 
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into  the  black  earth,  and  partly  enTeloped  by  «  calcareous  slate 
which  covere  the  dirt-bed.  The  fragmenta  of  the  prostrate  trees  are 
rarelj  more  thau  three  or  four  feet  in  length ;  but  by  joining  mauj 
of  them  together,  trunks  have  been  restored,  having  a  length  fVom 
the  root  to  the  branches  of  from  20  to  23  feet,  the  stems  being  uadl- 
Tided  for  17  or  20  ieet,  and  then  forked.  The  diameter  of  these 
near  the  root  is  about  one  foot.  Boot-shaped  cavities  were  obaerred 
hy  Professor  Henslow  to  descend  from  the  bottom  of  the  dirt-bed 
into  the  subjacent  freshwater  stone,  which,  though  now  solid,  maat 
have  been  in  a  soft  and  penetrable  state  when  the  trees  grew.* 

The  thin  layers  of  calcareous  slate  (fig.  378.)  were  evidently  de> 
posited  tranquilly,  and  would  have  been  horisontal  but  for  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  stumps  of  the  trees,  around  the  top  of  oach  of  which 
tbey  form  hemispherical  concretions. 

The  dirt-bed  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  island  of  Portland, 
where  it  bae  been  most  carefully  studied,  but  is  seen  in  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  cliSs  east  of  Lulwortb  Cove,  in  Dorsetshire, 
where,  as  the  strata  have  been  disturbed,  and  are  now  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  the  stumps  of  the  trees  are  also  inclined  at  the  same 
angle  in  an  opposite  direction — a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  change 
jn  the  position  of  beds  originally  horizontal  (see  fig.  379.).     Traces 


of  the  dirt-bed  have  also  been  observed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  at  Ridgway ; 
by  Dr.  Bncklaud,  about  two  miles  north  of  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire  ; 
and  by  Dr.  Fitton,  ia  the  cliffs  in  the  Boulonnois,  on  the  French 
coast :  but,  as  might  be  expected,  this  freshwater  deposit  is  of 
limited  extent  when  compared  to  most  marine  formations. 

From  the  facta  above  described  we  may  infer,  first,  that  those  beds 
of  the  Upper  Oolite,  called  "  the  Portland,"  which  are  full  of  marme 
shells,  were  overspread  with  flnviatile  mud,  which  became  dry  land, 
and  covered  by  a  forest,  throughout  a  portion  of  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  south  of  England,  the  climate  being  such  as  to 
admit  the  growth  of  the  Zamia  and  Cyca$.  2ndly.  lliis  land  at 
length  sank  down  and  was  submerged  with  its  forests  beneath  a 

•  BnckUnd  and  De  la  B«che,  Oeol,  lubjacent  rockj*  afre>hwBler1ime«U>De, 
Tram.,  Second  Seriei,  vol.  W.  p.  16.  and  Dot  a  portion  of  tb«  I'ottltuid  ooHle, 
^of.  Forbes  ha*  ascenaincd  that  the    ••  wm  frcrionilj  ima^otiL 
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body  of  fresh  water,  from  which  sedunent  was  thrown  down  enve* 
loping  fluviatile  shells.  Srdlj.  The  regular  and  uniform  preservation 
of  this  thin  bed  of  black  earth  over  a  distance  of  many  miles,  shows 
that  the  change  from  dry  land  to  the  state  of  a  freshwater  lake  or 
estuary,  was  not  accompanied  by  any  violent  denudation,  or  rush  of 
water,  since  the  loose  black  earth,  together  with  the  trees  which  lay 
prostrate  on  its  surface,  must  inevitably  have  been  swept  away  had 
any  such  violent  catastrophe  taken  place. 

The  dirt-bed  has  been  described  above  in  its  most  simple  form, 
but  in  some  sections  the  appearances  are  more  complicated.  The 
forest  of  the  dirt-bed  was  not  everjrwhere  the  first  vegetation  which 
grew  in  this  region.  Two  other  beds  of  carbonaceous  day,  one  of 
them  containing  CycadetE^  in  an  upright  position,  have  been  found 
below  it,  and  one  above  it,  which  implies  other  oscillations  in  the 
level  of  the  same  ground,  and  its  alternate  occupation  by  land  and 
water  more  than  once. 

Table  shotoing  the  changes  of  medium  in  which  the  strata  were 
formed^  from  the  Portland  Stone  up  to  the  Lower  Creensand  in^ 
elusive,  in  the  south-east  of  England  {beginning  with  the  lowest). 


1.  Marine 

Portland  Stone. 

3.  Marine 

2.  Freshwater 
Land 

Freshwater 

Marine 

Freshwater 

Brackish 

.  Middle  Purbeck. 

Land 

Marine 

Freshwater 
Land  (Dirt-bed) 

Lower  Purbeck. 

Brackish 
Freshwater  j 

Freshwater 

4.  Freshwater     Upper  Purbeck, 

Land 

6.  Freshwater  *) 

Brackish 

Brackish      [•  Hastings  Sands. 

Freshwater 

Freshwater  } 
6.  Freshwater      Wealden  Clay. 

7.  Marine 

Lower  Greensand. 

The  annexed  tabular  view  will  enable  the  reader  to  take  in  at  a 
glance  the  successive  changes  from  sea  to  river,  and  from  river  to 
sea,  or  from  these  again  to  a  state  of  land,  which  have  occurred  in 
this  part  of  England  between  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  periods. 
That  there  have  been  at  least  four  changes  in  the  species  of  testacea 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds,  seems  to 
follow  from  the  observations  recently  made  by  Professor  Forbes ;  so 
that,  should  we  hereafter  find  the  signs  of  many  more  alternate 
occupations  of  the  same  area  by  different  elements,  it  is  no  more 
than  we  might  expect  Even  during  a  small  part  of  a  zoological 
period,  not  sufficient  to  allow  time  for  many  species  to  die  out,  we 
find  that  the  same  area  has  been  laid  dry,  and  then  submerged,  and 
then  again  laid  dry,  as  in  the  Deltas  of  the  Po  and  Ganges,  the  his- 
tory of  which  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Artesian  borings.*  We 
also  know  that  similar  revolutions  have  occurred  within  the  present 
century  (1819)  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus  in  Cutch  f,  where  land  has 


*  See  Principles  of  GeoL,  9th  ed.,        f  Ibid.,  p.  460. 
pp,  255.  27S. 
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been  Uid  permanently  under  the  voters  both  of  tbe  river  uti  set, 
without  its  Boil  or  ehrubs  having  been  swept  away.  Even  inde- 
pendently of  any  vertieal  movementi  of  the  gronnd,  we  eee  In  the 
principal  deltas,  such  aa  tlutt  of  the  Misiisaippi,  tliat  the  aea  extends 
its  aalt  waters  annnaliy  for  many  months  over  conBidemble  epsoes 
which,  at  other  aeaoon^  are  occupied  by  the  river  dnring  its  inan- 
dationa. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  diviaion  of  the  Pnrbecks  into  nppw, 
middle,  and  lower  has  been  made  by  Professor  Forbes  strictly  on  the 
principle  of  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  species  of  organic  remains 
which  they  inclnde.  The  lines  of  demarcation  are  not  lines  of  dis- 
turbance, nor  indicated  by  any  striking  physical  characters  or  mineral 
changes.  The  features  whit^  attract  the  eye  ia  the  Furbecks,  such 
BS  the  dirt-beds,  the  dislocated  strata  at  Lulworth,  and  the  Cinder- 
bed,  do  not  indicate  any  breaks  in  the  distribution  of  organised 
beings.  "The  causes  which  led  to  a  complete  change  of  life  three 
times  during  the  deposition  of  the  freshwater  and  brackish  strata 
must,"  says  this  naturalist,  "  be  sought  for,  not  simply  in  either  a 
rapid  or  a  sudden  change  of  their  area  into  land  or  sea,  but  in  the 
great  lapse  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  epochs  of  deposition 
at  certain  periods  during  their  formation." 

Each  dirt-bed  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  memorial  of  many  thousand 
years  or  centuries,  because  we  find  that  2  or  3  feet  of  v^etable  soil 
is  the  only  monument  which  many  a  tropical  forest  has  left  of  its 
existence  ever  since  the  ground  on  which  it  now  stands  was  first 
covered  with  its  shade.  Tet,  even  if  we  imagine  the  fossil  soils  of 
the  Lower  Pnrbeck  to  represent  as  many  ages,  we  need  not  expect  on 
that  account  to  find  tbem  constituting  the  lines  of  separation  be- 
tween successive  strata  characterised  by  different  zoological  types. 
The  preservation  of  a  layer  of  vegetable  soil,  when  in  the  act  of 
being  sabmerged,  must  be  regarded  as  a  rare  exception  to  a  general 
rule.  It  is  of  so  perishable  a  nature,  that  it  must  usually  be  carried 
away  by  the  denuding  waves  or  cnrrents  of  the  sea,  or  by  a  river ; 
and  many  Furbeck  dirt-beds  were  probably  formed  in  succession  and 
annihilated,  besides  those  few  which  now  remain. 

The  plants  of  the  Furbeck  beds,  so  &r  as  our  knowledge  extends 
at  present,  consist  chiefly  of^Fems,  Coniferffi  (fig. 
380.),  and  Cycades  {fig.  376.),  without  any  augio- 
spenns ;  the  whole  more  allied  to  the  Oolitic  than 
to  the  Cretaceous  vegetation.     The  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  animals  indicate,  like  the  plants,  a  ] 
somewhat  nearer  relationship  to  the  Oolitic  than 
to  the  Cretaceous  period.  Mr.  Brodie  has  found  the 
remains  of  beetles  and  several  insects  of  the  hotnop- 
t«rooa   and  trichopterous  orders,  some  of  which 
now  live  on  plants,  while  others  are  of  such  forms  iii^r'piuSeck.cFinon*) 
as  hover  over  the  surface  of  oar  present  rivers. 

Portland  Oolite  and  Sand  (b.  Tab.,  p.  375.).— The  Portland  oolite 
has  already  been  roenUoned  m  forming  in  DoreetAbvn  \ikM  ^o'am^Xi- 
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tion  on  irhich  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Lower  Purbeck 
reposes  (see  p.  387.).  It  supplies  the  well-known  building-stone  of 
which  St.  Paul's  and  so  man^  of  the  principal  edifices  of  London  are 
constructed.  This  npper  member  rests  on  a  dense  bed  of  sand,  called 
the  Portland  sand,  containing  for  the  moat  part  similar  marine  fossils, 
below  which  is  the  Kimmeridgo  claj.  In  England  these  Upper 
Oolite  formations  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  southern  coun- 
ties. Corals  are  rare  in  them,  although  one  species  is  found  plenti- 
fully at  Tisbury,  Wiltshire,  in  the  Portland  sand,  converted  into 
flint  and  chert,  the  original  calcareous  matter  being  replaced  by 


silex 


1.). 


The  Kimmeridge  clay  consists,  in  great  port,  of  a  bituminoaa 
shale,  sometimes  forming  an  impure  coal,  several  hundred  feet  in 
thickness.   In  some  places  in  Wiltshire  it  much  resembles  peat;  and 


the  bituminous  matter  maj  hare  been,  in  part  at  least,  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  vegetables.  But  as  impressions  of  plants  are 
rare  in  these  shales,  which  contain  ammonites,  oTSters,  and  other 
marine  shells,  the  bitumen  may  perhaps  be  of  animal  origin. 

Among  the  characteristic  fossils  may  be  mentioned  Cardium  itria- 
tulum  (fig.  385.)  and  Oitrea  deltoidea  (fig.  386.),  the  latter  found  in 
the  Kimmeridge  clay  throughout  Eagland  and  the  north  of  France, 
and  also  in  Scotland,  near  Brora.  The  Gryphaa  virgula  (fig.  387.), 
also  met  with  in  the  same  clay  near  Oxford,  is  so  abundant  in  the 
Upper  Oolite  of  parts  of  France  aa  to  have  caused  the  deposit  to  be 
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termed  "mames  ^  ip-yphges  virguleH."  Near  ClermoDt,  in  Argonue, 
a  few  leagues  from  St.  Menehonld,  where  these  indurated  marls 
crop  out  from  beneath  the  gault,  I  have  seen  them,  on  decomposing, 
leave  the  surface  of  every  ploughed  field  literally  strewed  over  with 
this  fossil  oyster.  The  TrigonelUtes  latua  {Aptychvt,  of  some  au- 
thors) (fig.  388.)  is  also  widely  dispersed  tlirough 
this  clay.  The  real  nature  of  the  shell,  of  which 
there  are  many  species  in  oolitic  rocks,  is  still  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
two  plates  formed  the  gizzard  of  a  cephalopod  ;  for 
the  living  Nautilus  has  a  gizzard  with  homy  folds, 
and  the  Bulla  is  well  known  to  possess  one  formed  SSS^dJiSi^' 
of  calcareous  plates. 

The  celebrated  lithographic  atone  of  Solenhofen.  in  Bavaria,  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  upper  divisions  of  the  oolite,  and  affords  a  re- 
roarkable  example  of  ^e  variety  of  fossils  which  may  be  preserved 
under  favourable  circumstances,  and  what  delicate  impressions  of 
the  tender  parts  of  certain  animals  and 
plants  may  be  retained  where  the  sediment  rig.ias. 

is  of  extreme  fineness.  Although  the  num- 
ber of  testacea  in  this  state  ia  small,  and  the 
i  plants  few,  and  those  all  marine.  Count 
Munster  had  determined  no  less  than  237 
species  of  fossils  when  I  saw  his  collection 
.  in  1833  ;  and  among  them  no  less  than 
seven  species  of  flying  lizards  or  pterodac- 
tyls (see  fig.  389.),  six  saurians,  three  tor- 
toises, sixty  species  of  fish,  forty-six  of 
Crustacea,  and  twenty-six  of  insects.  These 
insects,  among  which  is  a  libellula,  or  dra- 
gon-fiy,  must  have  been  blown  out  to  sea, 

probably  from  the  same  land  to  which  the  q.^,  i  „''""^<^'"'-        . 
flying  lizards,  and  other  contemporaneous  bodn. ' 

reptiles,  resorted. 

In  the  same  slate  of  Solenhofen  a  fine  example  was  met  with  in 
1 862  of  the  skeleton  of  a  bird  almost  entire,  with  the  exception  of 
the  head,  and  retaining  even  its  feathers.  This  valuable  specimen 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  has  been  ctUftiL  \>^  ¥mi«W)x 
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Owen  ArchaopUryx  maemra.  According  to  his  interpretation,  it 
is  a  true  bird,  and  not  intermediate,  aa  was  at  first  imagined,  between 
a  bird  and  reptile.  It  was  about  the  aiie  of  a  rook.  It  differs  re- 
markablf  from  all  known  birds  in  having  two  free  claws  belonging 
to  the  wing,  and  in  the  structnre  of  its  tail  ;  for  in  almost  all  living 
representatives  of  the  class  Area,  the  tail  feathers  are  attached  to  a 
coccygian  bone,  consisting  of  several  vertebra  united  together, 
whereas  in  the  Archieopteryz  the  tail  is  composed  of  twenty  verte- 
brn,  each  of  which  supports  a  pair  of  quill  feathers  so  perfect  that 
the  vanes  as  well  as  the  shaft  are  preserved.  The  first  five  ontj  of 
the  vertebrte  as  seen  in  A.  have  transverse  processes,  the  fifteen  re- 
maining ones  become  gradually  longer  and  more  tapering.  The 
feathers  diverge  outward  trom  them  at  an  u)gle  of  45° ;  but  this 
departure  from  the  true  ornithic  tjpo  occurs,  Bays  Professor  Owen, 
in  that  part  of  the  skeleton  which  is  most  subject  to  variation. 


B.  Tvo  Ddhecaudml  lEiictirK.  iiat.  tlit.  >1idwIii|  Unlr  ihipawil  the  ibmce  of  I 

C.  Stngln  feitlier,  ciLIhI  ArdutopUrgl  Ittkatriiplrfca  by  Von  MFfir.    NitunI  ilie. 
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Thus  there  are  short  and  long-tailed  species  of  bats,  rodents,  and 
pterodactyles,  with  great  variation  in  the  number  of  their  caudal 
Tertebrae ;  he  also  observes  that  although  in  living  birds  a 
short  bonj  tail,  and  generally  accompanied  by  a  coalescence  of  the 
terminal  vertebrs  to  form  the  ploughshare  bone  f  E.,  is  a  constant 
character,  yet  all  birds  in  their  embryonic  state  exhibit  the  vertebrsd 
distinct  and  separate,  so  that  the  tail  of  the  Archasopteryz  exhibits 
a  retention  of  structure  which  is  ''  embryonal  and  transitory  in  the 
modem  representatives  of  the  class,  and  consequently  a  closer 
adhesion  to  the  general  vertebrate  type.**  In  the  young  ostrich 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  caudal  vertebrte  may  be  counted,  seven  or 
eight  of  which  are  annexed  to  the  sacrum,  while  two  or  three  are 
welded  together  to  form  the  slender  terminal  bone,  which  in  this  and 
other  running  birds  {cunorts^  is  not  plong^«hAm-fl}iApg^- 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  no  species  of  British  fossil,  whether 
of  the  vertebrata  or  invertebrata,  are  common  to  the  Oolite  and 
Chalk,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  are  common  to  the  marine  beds  of 
these  two  groups  which  stand  nearest  to  each  other,  namely,  the 
Portland  limestone  and  the  Atherfield  beds;  but  while  there  is 
this  great  break  in  an  upward  direction,  there  is  no  similar  dis- 
cordance as  we  proceed  downwards,  and  pass  fVom  one  to  another 
of  the  several  members  of  the  Jurassic  group,  the  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  Oolite,  and  the  Lias.  Thus,  for  example,  I  find  on 
consulting  Mr.  Etheridge*s  tables  of  British  Fossils  *,  that  of  sixty 
species  of  all  classes  that  lived  in  the  period  of  the  Kimmeridge 
clay,  twenty,  or  about  33  per  cent.,  pass  down  into  the  Coral  Bag ;  or, 
if  we  confine  our  attention  exclusively  to  the  moUusca,  of  thirty- 
three  species  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay  eight,  or  24  per  cent,  are 
common  to  the  Coral  Bag. 

MIDDLE  OOLITE. 

Coral  Rag, — One  of  the  limestones  of  the  Middle  Oolite  has  been 
called  the  '*  Coral  Bag,"  because  it  consists,  in  part,  of  continuous 
beds  of  petrified  corals,  for  the  most  part  retaining  the  position  in 
which  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  their  forms  they  more 
frequently  resemble  the  reef-building  poliparia  of  the  Pacific  than 
do  the  corals  of  any  other  member  of  the  Oolite.  They  belong 
chiefiy  to  the  genera  ThecosmUia  (fig.  391.),  Frotoseris,  and  Tham- 
nastraa^  and  sometimes  form  masses  of  coral  15  feet  thick.  In  the 
annexed  figure  of  a  Thamnastrcea  (fig.  392.),  from  this  formation,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  cup-shaped  cavities  are  deepest  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  and  that  they  grow  more  and  more  shallow,  until  those 
on  the  left  side  are  nearly  filled  up.  The  last-mentioned  stars  are 
supposed  to  represent  a  perfected  condition,  and  the  others  an  imma- 
ture state.  These  coralline  strata  extend  through  the  calcareous 
hills  of  the  N.W.  of  Berkshire,  and  north  of  Wilts,  and  again 

*  Compiled  for  a  work  entitled,  **  Stratigraphical  Arrangement  of  BtlU-a.\\ 
Fossils,"  now  preparing  for  publication  by  Mr.  Etherid^. 
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recur  in  Yorkshire,  near  Scarborough.  The  Ottrea  gregarea  (fig. 
393.)  is  verjr  charflcteristic  of  the  formation  in  Eugland  and  oa  the 
CoDtiuent. 


One  of  the  limestoaes  of  the  Jura,  referred  to  the  age  of  the 
English  coral-rag,  hag  been  called  "  Merinman  limeetone  "  (Calcaire 
ik  N^rinees)  by  M.  Thirrta ;  Ntrinaa  beiug  an  extiuct  genua  of 
univalve  shells,  much  resembling  the  Ceritkium  in  external  form. 
The  annexed  section  (Sg.  394.)  shows  the  curious  form  of  the 
hollow  part  of  each  irhorl,  and  also  the  perforation  which  pMaea 
up  the  middle  of  the  columella.  N,  GoodhdUU  (fig.  895.)  is 
another  English  species  of  the  same  genus,  from  a  formation  which 


seema  to  form  a  passage  from  the  Kimmeridge  clay  to  the  coral 
rag.- 

A  division  of  the  oolite  in  the  Alps,  regariled  bj  most  geologists 
as  coeval  with  the  English  coral  rag,  has  been  often  named  "  Cal- 
caire &   Dicerates,"  or    "  Diceras   limestone,"  from  its  containing 

*  f^itoD,  aM>LTiani.,Bec(»LdSeriei,voLir.FL  S3,  flg,  13. 
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abundandjr'abiTalTeahell  (se«  fig.  396.)  of  a  genoB  allied  to  the 

Chama. 

Fig.  am. 
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Oxford  Clay. — The  cortillme  timestoBe,  or  "coral  rag,"  above 
described,  and  the  accompanyiiig  aandy  beds,  called  "calcareoDB 
grita,"  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  rest  on  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  called  the 
"  Oxford  clay,"  sometimes  not  leaa  than  BOO  feet  thick.  In  this 
there  are  no  corals,  but  great  abimdance  of  cephalopoda,  of  the 
genera  Ammonite  and  Beleimiit«.   (See  figs.  398,  399.)     In  some  of 


the  finely  laminated  clays  ammonites  are  very  perfect,  although 
somewhat  compressed,  and  are  frequently  found  vith  the  latertU 
lobe  expanded  on  each  side  of  the  opening  of  the  mouth  into  a  single 
hom-like  projection  (see  fig.  399.).  TheBo  were  discovered  in  the 
cnttingB  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway,  near  Chippenham,  in  1841, 
and  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Pratt  {An.  Nat.  Hiat.,  Nov.  184]> 
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Similar  elongated  processes '  h&re  been 
also  observed  to  extend  from  the  sheila  c^ 
some  belemnites  discovered  b^  Dr.  Mantell,  in 
the  same  clay  (see  fig.  400.),  who,  bj  theud 
of  this  and  other  specimens,  has  been  able  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  structure  of  this  and 
other  singular  extinct  forms  of  cuttle-fish.* 

Keltoway  rock. — The  arenaceous  limestone 
which  passes  under  this  name  is  generally' 
grouped  as  a  member  of  the  Oxford  day,  in 
which  it  forms,  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
lenticular  masses,  8  or  10  feet  thick,  con- 
'f\j^  j^  t^  A  taining  at  Kellowaj,  in  Wiltshire,  numerous 
-■■■-  ^^*^jw5a/  casta  of  ammonites  and  other  shells.  But  in 
Yorkshire  this  c&lcareo-arenaceous  formation 
tiiidtens  to  about  30  feet,  and  constitutes  the 
lower  part  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  extending 
inland  from  Scarborough  in  a  southerly 
directiom  lie  number  of  moUnaca  which  it 
contains  is,  according  to  Hr.  Etheridge,  106| 
of  which  only  twenty-three,  or  22\  per  cent., 
are  common  to  the  Oxford  clay  proper.  Of 
the  twenty  Cephalopoda,  eight  (namely,  one 
of  the  Sepia  family,  six  species  of  ammonite, 
and  the  Ancyloceras  Calloviense)  are  common 
to  the  Oxford  Clay,  giving  a  proportion  of 
40  per  cent. 

is,  on  the  other  band,  we  compare  the 
fossils  of  all  kinds  in  the  Kelloway  rock, 
amounting  to  ISl  species,  with  the  fossils  of 
the  underlying  Lower  Oolite,  we  find  that 
seventy-four  pass  down  into  the  older  rocks, 
or  about  49  per  cent.  ;  or  if  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  mollasca  alone  of  the  Kello- 
way considered  as  the  base  of  the  Middle 
Oolite,  and  compare  them  with  those  of 
the  Combrash,  or  the  top  member  of  the 
Lower  Oolite,  we  find  106  species  in  the 
Kelloway,  and  123  in  tfae  Corabrash,  and 
twenty-two  species  common  to  the  two, 
implying  a  community  of  21  per  cenL  be- 
tween the  two  formations. 


LOWER  OOLITE. 


'■*  ^iThirru  "o^onVj  Combrash     and    Forrit     Marble. — The 

c«]i«iih«(»i«iiBiw.     (ipper  division  of  this  series,  which  is  more 

extensive  than  the  preceding  or  Middle  Oolite,  is  called  in  England 

•£ee  Pliii.  TraiUL  l8W,p.8S3.i  aksoHutej.UnmainorGML  Sarrtj,  IBM. 
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the  Corabfuh.  It  conaiato  of  claya  and  calcareona  amdatonea. 
which  paos  downwarda  into  the  Foreat  Marble,  an  argiUaceooa  lima? 
atone,  aboundini;  in  mafine  foBBJla.     In  some  places,  as  at  Bradford. 


thia  limeetone  ia  replaced  bv  a  maaa  of  clay.  The  aandatonea  of 
the  Forest  Marble  of  Wiltshire  are  often  ripple-marked  and  filled 
with  fragmenta  of  broken  shells  and  pieces  of  drifl^wood,  havuig 
evidently  been  formed  on  a  coaat,  Bippled  slabs  of  fissile  oolite  are 
used  for  roofing,  and  have  been  traced  over  a  broad  baud  of  country 
from  Bradford  in  Wilta,  to  Tetburv  in  Gloucesterahire.  Theae 
calcareoue  tile-atones  are  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  «ffnTnB  pf 
clay,  which  hare  been  deposited  upon  them,  and  hare  taken  their 
form,  preserving  the  undulating  ridges  and  furrowa  of  the  sand  in 
auch  complete  integrity,  that  the  impreasions  of  small  footsteps, 
apparently  of  crnataceans,  which  walked  over  the  aott  wet  eands,  are 
atill  viaible.  In  the  same  atone  the  claws  of  crabs,  fragmenta  of 
echini,  and  other  sigua  of  a  neighbogring  beach,  are  obaerved.* 

Great  Oolite. — Although  the  name  of  coral-rag  has  been  ^tpro- 
priated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  member  of  the  Upper  Oolite  before 
described,  some  portions  of  the  Lower  Oolite  are  equally  entitled  in 
many  places  to  be  called  coralline  limeatonee.  Thns  the  Great  Oolite 
near  Bath  contains  various  corals,  among  which  the  Eunomia  radiata 
(fig.  401.)  ia  very  conepicuoue,  single  individuals  forming  mafses 


e.  porOoaodntiMDciitl 


several  feet  in  diameter  i  and  having  probably  required,  like  the 
large  existing  brain-coral  (Jfoandrraa)  of  the  tropica,  many  centuriea 
before  their  growth  waa  completed. 

Different  speciea  of  crinoida,  or  stone-liliea,  are  also  common  in 
the  same  rocks  with  corals  ;  and,  tike  them,  mnat  have  enjoyed  a 
firm  bottom,  where  their  root,  or  base  of  attachment,  remained  un- 
diaturbed  for  years  {e,  fig.  402.).  Such  fosails,  therefore,  are  ftlmoat 
confined  to  the  limcstonea  ;  but  an  exception  occura  at  Bradford, 
near  Bath,  where  they  are  enveloped  in  clay.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  appears  that  the  solid  upper  surface  of  the  "  Great  Oolite  "  bad 
supported,  for  a  time,  a  thick  Bubmarine  forest  of  these  beautiful 


*  P.  Soopa,  QmL  FrocMd^  Match  tB«V 
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zoophytes,  nntil  the  clear  and  still  water  was  inraded  bj  a  cnrrent 
charged  with  mud,  which  threw  down  the  stoue-liliea,  and  brvke 


Apfoetintia  re<»Aif.  or  Far  Bocilntta ;  Htllw.    Fotdl  U 
he  utieuliUani,  nUunl  iJie. 


L  lb*  lurAhu  of  thfl  Orcat 


most  of  their  stems  short  off  near  the  point  of  attachmenl  The 
stumps  still  remain  in  their  original  position;  but  the  nomerous 
articulations,  once  composing  the  stem,  arms,  and  body  of  the 
encrinite,  were  scattered  at  random  through  the  argillaceous  deposit 
in  which  some  now  lie  prostrate.  These  appearances  are  represented 
in  the  section  b,  fig,  402.,  where  the  darker  strata  represent  the 
Bradford  clay,  which  some  geologists  class  with  the  Forest  marble, 
others  with  tbe  Great  Oolite.  The  upper  surface  of  the  calcareous 
stone  below  is  completely  encrusted  over  with  a  continuous  pavement, 
formed  by  the  stony  roots  or  attachments  of  the  Crinoidea ;  and 
besides  this  evidence  of  tbe  length  of  time  they  had  lived  on  the 
spot,  we  find  great  numbers  of  single  joints,  or  circular  plates  of  tbe 


stem  and  body  of  the  encriaite,  covered  over  with  terpula.  Now 
these  terpula  could  only  have  begun  to  grow  after  the  death  of  some 
of  the  stone-Uliea,  parts  of  whose  skeletons  had  been  strewed  over 
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the  floor  of  the  ocean^  before  the  irruption  of  argillaceous  mud.  In 
gome  instances  we  find  that,  after  the  parasitic  serpuUe  were  full 
grown,  they  had  become  incrusted  over  with  a  brjozoan,  called  Dia- 
stopora  diluviana;  and  manj  generations  of  these  molluscoids  had 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  pure  water  before  thej  became  fossil. 

We  maj,  therefore,  perceive  distinctly  that,  as  the  pines  and  cjca- 
deous  plants  of  the  ancient  ^'  dirt-bed^"  or  fossil  forest,  of  the  Lower 
Purbeck  were  killed  bj  submergence  under  fresh  water,  and  soon 
buried  beneath  muddy  sediment,  so  an  invasion  of  argillaceous 
matter  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  growth  of  the  Bradford  Encrinites,  I 
and  led  to  their  preservation  in  marine  strata.* 

Such  differences  in  the  fossils  as  distinguish  the  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  deposits  from  each  other,  would  be  described  by  natu- 
ralists as  arising  out  of  a  difference  in  the  stations  of  species  ;  but 
besides  these,  there  are  variations  in  the  fossils  of  the  higher,  middle, 
and  lower  part  of  the  oolitic  series,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  that 
great  law  of  change  in  organic  life  by  which  distinct  assemblages  of 
species  have  been  adapted,  at  successive  geological  periods,  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  habitable  surface.  In  a  single  district  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  limitation  of  species  to  certain  minor 
formations  has  been  due  to  the  local  influence  of  stationsy  or  how  far 
it  has  been  caused  by  time  or  the  creative  and  destroying  law  above 
alluded  to.  But  we  recognize  the  reality  of  the  last-mentioned  influ- 
ence, when  we  contrast  the  whole  oolitic  series  of  England  with  that 
of  parts  of  the  Jura,  Alps,  and  other  distant  regions,  where  there  is 
scarcely  any  lithological  resemblance  ;  and  yet  some  of  the  same 
fossib  remain  peculiar  in  each  country  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Oolite  formations  respectively.  Mr.  Thurmann  has  shown 
how  remarkably  this  fact  holds  true  in  the  Bernese  Jura,  although 
the  argillaceous  divisions,  so  conspicuous  in  England,  are  feebly  re- 
presented there,  and  some  entirely  wanting. 

The  Bradford  clay,  above  alluded  to,  is  sometimes  60  feet  thick, 
but  in  many  places  it  is  wanting ;  and  in  others,  where  there  are 
no  limestones,  it  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  the  clays  of  the 
overlying  "  forest  marble  "  and  underlying  "fuller's  earth." 

The  calcareous  portion  of  the  Great  Oolite  consists  of  several 
shelly  limestones,  one  of  which,  called  the  Bath  Oolite,  is  much  cele- 
brated as  a  building-stone.  In  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  especially 
near  Minchinhampton,  the  Great  Oolite,  says  Mr.  Lycett,  ^'  must  have 
been  deposited  in  a  shallow  sea,  where  strong  currents  prevailed,  for 
there  are  frequent  changes  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  deposit, 
and  some  beds  exhibit  false  stratification.  In  others,  heaps  of  broken 
shells  are  mingled  with  pebbles  of  rocks  foreign  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  with  fragments  of  abraded  madrepores,  dicotyledonous 
wood,  and  crabs'  claws.  The  shelly  strata,  also,  have  occasionally 
suffered  denudation,  and  the  removed  portions  have  been  replaced  by 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  Encrinites,  see  Buckland's  Bridge«irater  Trea- 
tise, vol.  i.  p.  429. 
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clay."  *    In  such  shallow- water  beds  shells  of  the  genera  Patella, 
NeritOy  JRimulay  and  Cylindrites  are  common  (see  figs.  406^  to  4P9.)» 


Fig.  405. 


Fig.  404. 


Fig.  406. 


TerebrahUa  digona, 
Nat.  size.    Bradford  clay. 


Purjntroidea  ncdtUata.    ^  nat.  nise. 
Great  Oolite,  MiociiiDliainpton. 


CyUmirites  acmius.  Sow. 
S jn.    Jdmm  «emtm». 
Great  Oolite. 
Milichialiamptoo. 


rig.  407. 


PateUm  nimoaa^  Sow. 
Great  Oolite. 


Fig.  400. 


^(Trttoeocftitato,  Deib.        JUmrnktiEmargimmia) 
Great  Oolite.  ci^iArofa,  Sow.  Great  Oolite. 


while  cephalopods  are  rare,  and,  instead  of  ammonites  and  belem- 
nites,  nameroQS  genera  of  carnivorous  trachelipods  appear.  Out  of 
142  species  of  univalves  obtained  from  the  Minchinhampton  beds, 
Mr.  Ljcett  found  no  less  than  41  to  be  carnivorour.  Thej  belong 
principallj  to  the  genera  Buccinum,  Pleurotoma^  Rostellariay  Murex^ 
Purpuroidea  (fig.  405.),  and  FusuSy  and  exhibit  a  proportion  of 
zoophagous  species  not  verj  different  from  that  which  obtains  in 
warm  seas  of  the  Recent  period.  These  zoological  results  are 
curious  and  unexpected,  since  it  was  imagined  that  we  might  look 
in  vain  for  the  carnivorous  trachelipods  in  rocks  of  such  high  anti- 
quity as  the  Great  Oolite,  and  it  was  a  received  doctrine  that  they 
did  not  begin  to  appear  in  considerable  numbers  till  the  Eocene 
period,  when  those  two  great  families  of  cephalopoda,  the  ammonites 
and  belemnites,  had  become  extinct. 

Stonesfield  slate. — ^The  slate  of  Stonesfleld  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Lonsdale  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Oolite.f  It  is  a  slightly 
oolitic  shelly  limestone,  forming  large  lenticular  masses  embedded  in 
sand,  only  6  feet  thick,  but  very  rich  in  organic  remains.  It  con- 
tains some  pebbles  of  a  rock  very  similar  to  itself,  and  which  may 
be  portions  of  the  deposit,  broken  up  on  a  shore  at  low  water  or 
during  storms,  and  redeposited.  The  remains  of  belemnites,  tri- 
gonise,  and  other  marine  shells,  with  fragments  of  wood,  are  common, 
and  impressions  of  ferns,  cycadesB,  and  other  plants.  Several  insects. 


*  Lycett,  GeoL  Joam.,  toL  it.  p.  183. 
t  Proceedings  GeoL  Soc,  toL  i.  p.  414. 
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ftlso,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  wing-covers  of  beetles,  are  fii.  tie. 
perfectly  preserved  (see  fig.  410.),  some  of  them  approach- 
ing oearly  to  the  genus  Buprttit.'  The  remains,  also,  of  i 
many  genera  of  reptiles,  anch  as  Pleiotattr,  Crocodile,  and 
PUrodactyl,  have  been  discovered  in  the  same  limestone. 
B«t  the  remn-kable  fossUs  ior  which  the  Stonesfield 
slate  is  most  celebrated  are  those  referred  to  the  mam- 
miferous  class.  The  stndent  should  be  reminded  that  in 
all  the  rocks  described  in  the  preceding  chapters  as  older 
than  the  Eocene,  no  bones  of  any  land-quadruped,  or  of  g^^i^f 
any  cetacean,  had  been  discovered  until  the  Spalaeolhe-  acoBHStu. 
rium  of  the  Furbeck  beds  came  to  light  in  1854  («ee  above,  p.  379.). 
Yet  we  have  seen  that  terrestrial  plants  were  not  rare  in  the  lower 
cretaceooB  fonnation,  and  that  in  the  Wealden  there  was  evidence  of 
freshwater  sediment  on  a  large  scaler  containing  various  plants,  and 
even  ancient  vegetable  soils.  We  had  also  in  the  same  Wealden 
laaoy  land-reptiles  and  winged  insects,  which  render  the  absence  of 
terrestrial  quadrupeds  the  more  striking.  The  want,  however,  of 
any  bones  of  whales,  seals,  dolphins,  and  other  aquatic  mammalia, 
whether  in  the  chalk  or  in  the  upper  or  middle  oolite,  is  certainly 
still  more  remarkable.  Formerly,  indeed,  a  bone  from  the  Grreat 
Oolite  of  Enstoue,  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  was  cited,  on  the 
authority  of  Cuvier,  as  referable  to  this  class.  Dr.  Bncklaud,  who 
etated  diia  in  bis  Bridgewater  Treatise  f,  had  the  kindness  to  send 
me  the  supposed  ulna  of  a  whale,  that  Prof.  Owen  might  examine 
into  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  cetacean.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
that  eminent  comparative  anatomist  that  it  cannot  have  belonged  to 
the  cetacea,  because  the  fore-arm  in  these  marine  mammalia  ia  in- 
variably much  flatter,  and  devoid  of  all  muscular  depressions  and 
ridges,  one  of  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  middle  of  this  bone, 
represented  in  the  annexed  cut  (fig.  41 1.).     In  saurians,  on  the  con- 


trary, sach  ridges  exist  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  ; 
animal  of  that  class  the  bone  is  probably  referable. 

■  8m  BaeUand's  BridgewaMr  Trev  bekinc  to  Primiu. 
tJM  I  and  Brodia'a  Foail  InsccU,  whsre  t  Vol  i.  p.  1 15. 
it  is  MggMied  that  these  elytra  maj 
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These  observations  are  made  to  prepare  the  reader  to  appreciate 
t  more  justly  the  interest  felt  hj  every  geologist  in  the  discoTeiy  in 
'  the  Stonesfield  slate  of  no  less  than  ten  specimens  of  lower  jaws  of 
mammiferons  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  fonr  different  species  and  to 
three  distinct  genera,  for  which  the  names  of  Amphitheruim,  Phanco- 
lothtriam,  and  Stereognathui,  have  been  adopted.  When  Cnvier  was 
first  shown  one  of  these  fossib  in  1818  (namely,  the  AmphUheriunt), 
he  prononnced  it  to  belong  to  a  small  ferine  mammal,  with  a  jaw 
much  resembling  that  of  an  opossum,  but  differing  from  aU  known 
ferine  genera  in  the  great  number  of  the  molar  tneth,  of  which  it 
had  at  least  ten  in  a  row.  Since  that  period  a  much  more  perfect 
specimen  of  the  same  fossil,  obtained  by  Dr.  Bucitland  (see  fig.  412.), 
has  been  examined  by  Professor  Owen,  who  finds  that  the  jaw  con- 
tained on  the  whole  twelve  molar  teeth,  with  the  socket  of  a  smalt 
canine,  and  three  small  incisors,  which  are  in  tiht,  altogether  amount- 
ing to  sixteen  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  only  question  which  could  be  raised  respecting  the  nature  of 
these  fossils  was,  whether  they  belonged  to  a  mammifer,  a  reptile,  or 
a  fish.  Now  on  Uiis  head  the  osteologist  observes  that  each  of  the  half 
jaws  in  question  is  composed  of  but  one  single  piece,  and  not  of  two 
or  more  separate  bones,  as  in  fishes  and  most  reptiles,  or  of  two  bones 
united  by  a  suture,  as  in  some  few  species  belonging  to  those  classes. 


The  condyle,  moreover  (6,  fig.  412.'),  or 
articular  surface,  by  which  the  lower  jaw 
unites  with  the  upper,  is  convex  in  the 
Stonesfield  specimens,  and  not  concave  as 

NTffiiilrSX'S^aS:  in  fishes  and  reptiles.  The  coronoid  pro- 
cess (a,  fig.  412.)  is  well  developed,  whereas 

it  is  wanting,  or  very  small,  in  the  inferior  classes  of  vertebrata. 

Lastly,  the  molar  teeth  in  the  Amphitherium  and  Phoicolotherivm 

have  complicated  crowns  and  two  roots  (see  d,  fig.  412.),  instead  of 

being  simple  and  with  single  fangs.* 

*  I  have  giren  a  figure  in  tbe  Prin-    Prtooslii,  in  wliich  the  aockcU  and  roou 
ciples  of  Gealog}',  cYixp.  iz.,  of  snoiher    of  the  teeth  are  finely  exposed. 
Scooerfeld  specimen  ot  .AMphitherinn 
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The  (Hily  question,  therefore,  which  could  iiurlj  admit  of  coutro- 
versj  was  limited  to  this  point,  whether  the  fossil  munmalia  found 
in  the  Lower  Oolite  of  Oxfordshire  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  mar- 
supial quadrupeds,  or  to  the  ordinaFj  placental  series.  Cuvicr  had 
long  ago  pointed  out  a  peculiarity  io  the  form  of  the  angular  process 
(c,  figs.  417.  and  418.)  of  the  lower  jaw,  aa  a  character  of  the  genus 


Didelphyti  and  Professor  Owen  has  since  confirmed  the  doctrine  of 
its  generality  in  the  entire  marsupial  series.  In  all  these  poached 
quadrupeds  this  process  i$  turned  inwards,  as  B.t  c  d,  fig.  417.  in  the 
Brazilian  opossum,  whereas  in  the  placental  series,  as  at  e,  figs.  415. 
and  416.,  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  sncli  infiection.  The 
Titpaia  Tana  of  Sumatra  has  been  selected  by  my  friend  Mr.  Water- 
house  for  this  illustration,  because  the  jaws  of  that  small  insectivo- 
rous quadruped  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Stonesfield 
Amphilherium.  By  clearing  away  the  matrix  from  the  specimen  of 
^m/>Jli(AertuD>iVevo«^  above  represented(fig.  412.),  Professor  Owen 
ascertained  that  the  angular  process  (c)  bent  inwards  in  a  slighter 
degree  than  in  any  of  the  known  marsupialia  ;  in  short,  the  inflection 
does  not  exceed  that  of  the  mole  or  hedgehog.  This  fact  made  him 
doubt  whether  the  Amphilherium  might  not  be  an  insectivorous 
placental,  although  it  offered  some  points  of  approximation  in  its 
osteology  to  the  marsupials,  especially  to  the  MyrmecfAiui,  a  small 
insectivorous  quadruped  of  Australia,  which  has  nine  molars  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  besides  a  canine  and  three  incisors.* 

Another  species  of  Amphitherium  has  been  found  at  Stonesfield 
(fig.  413.  p.  404.),  which  differs  from  the  former  (fig.  412.)  princi- 
pally in  being  larger. 


*  A  figare  of  this  re 


It  jtfjrraMcoiuu  will  b«  fonnd  in  th«  Fiiocvc^w,  ti&»v-  '^'■- 
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The  second  mammiferous  genus  discovered  in  the  same  slates  was 
named  originally  bj  Mr.  Broderip  Didelphys  Bucklandi  (see  fig. 


Fig.  419. 


PhoMColotkeHum  Bueklandit  Brodmlp,  sp. 
a,  natural  sise.  b,  molar  of  tame,  mafnifled. 

419.),  and  has  since  been  called  Fhascoloiherium  by  Owen.  It  mani- 
fests a  much  stronger  likeness  to  the  marsupials  in  the  general  form 
of  the  jaw,  and  in  the  extent  and  position  of  its  inflected  angle,  while 
the  agreement  with  the  living  genus  Didelphys  in  the  number  of  the 
pre-molar  and  molar  teeth  is  complete.* 

In  1854  the  remains  of  another  mammifer,  small  in  size,  but 
larger  than  any  of  those  previously  known,  was  announced  by  Mr. 
Charlesworth  to  the  British  Association  as  having  been  obtained 
many  years  before  from  the  Stonesfield  slate  by  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Dennis.  This  fossil,  to  which  the  generic  name  of  Stereognathus 
was  given,  consisted,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  these  old  rocks  (see 
above,  p.  383.),  of  part  of  a  lower  jaw,  in  which  were  implanted 
three  double-fanged  teeth,  differing  *in  structure  from  those  of  all 
other  known  recent  or  extinct  mammals.  According  to  Professor 
Owen,  the  molar  of  PHotophus,  a  small  extinct  herbivorous  genus  of 
the  London  clay,  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  it.  The  form  and 
structure  of  the  teeth  in  Stereognathus  seemed  to  imply  that  this 
quadruped  possessed  a  higher  organization  than  any  other  secondary 
mammal  yet  discovered,  but  the  doubts  entertained  respecting  its 
true  affinities  afford  a  somewhat  disappointing  illustration  of  the 
limited  extent  to  which  Cuvier's  law  of  correlation  or  the  co- 
existence of  animal  structures  is  available  in  palasontology.  Given 
a  lower  jawbone  with  three  perfect  molar  teeth,  having  two  or 
more  fangs  each  implanted  in  separate  sockets,  to  find  the  rest  of 
the  organization,  or  at  least  to  determine  the  family  and  sub-class  to 
which  the  animal  belonged — such  being  the  problem.  Professor  Owen 
tells  us  that  he  believes  that  Stereognathus  was  hoofed,  herbivorous, 
and  placental,  but  he  adds,  that  for  anything  that  physiological 
science  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  it  may  have  been  unguiculate, 
insectivorous,  and  marsupial  !  f 

Professor  Owen  has  remarked  that,  as  the  marsupial  genera,  to 
which  the  Phascolotherium  is  most  nearly  allied,  are  now  confined 
to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  so  also  is  it  in  the 
Australian  seas  that  we  find  the  Cestracion,  a  cartilaginous  fish 
which  has  a  bony  palate,  allied  to  those  called  Acrodus  (see  fig.  453. 
p.  419.)  and  StrophoduSy  so  common  in  the  Oolite  and  Lias.     In  the 

*  Owen*8  British  Fossil  Mammals,  p.  62. 
f  Owen's  Paleontology,  second  ed.,  p.  848. 
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lame  Australiui  seu,  alao,  near  the  shore,  we  find  the  living  Tri- 
gonia,  a  genus  of  mollneca  ao  fteqtiently  met  with  in  the  Stoneafield 
slate.  So,  also,  the  Araucariut  pines  are  now  abundant,  togedier 
with  ferae,  in  Australia  and  its  islands,  as  they  were  in  Europe  in 
the  Oolitic  period  (see  fig.  421.).  Endogens  of  the  most  perfect 
structure  are  met  with  in  oolitic  rocks,  as,  for  example,  the  Podo- 
earya  of  Buckland,  a  fruit  allied  to  the  ^ndatmt,  found  in  the 
Inferior  Oolite  (see  flg.  420.). 

Fit- 411. 


The  Stonesfield  slate,  in  its  range  from  Oxfordshire  to  the  north- 
east, is  represented  by  flaggy  and  fissile  sandstones,  as  at  Collyweston 
in  Northamptonshire,  where,  according  to  the  researches  of  Messrs. 
Ibbetson  and  Morris",  it  contains  many  shells,  such  as  TV^onin 
anfftilata,  also  found  at  Stonesfield.  But  the  Northamptonshire 
strata  of  this  age  assume  a  more  marine  character,  or  appear  at  least 
to  have  been  formed  farther  from  land.  They  enclose,  however, 
somo  fossil  ferns,  such  ao  PeeopUrit  polypoduridet,  of  species  common 
to  the  oolites  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  where  rocks  of  this  age  put  on 
all  the  aspect  of  a  true  coal-field  ;  thin  seams  of  coal  having  actually 
been  worked  in  them  for  more  than  a  century. 

In  the  north-west  of  Torkshire,  the  formation  alluded  to  consists 
of  an  upper  and  a  lower  carbonaceous  shale,  abonnding  in  impressions 
of  plants,  divided  by  a  limestone  considered  by  many  geologists  as 
the  representative  of  the  Great  Oolite  ;  but  the  scarcity  of  marine 
fossils  makes  all  comparisons  with  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  the 
south  extremely  difficult.  A  rich  harvest  of  fossil  ferns  has  been 
obtained  from  the  upper  carbonaceous  shales  and  sandstones  at 
Gristhorpe,  near  Scarborough  (see  figs.  384,  385.).  The  lower 
shales  are  welt  exposed  in  the  sea-clifis  at  Whitby,  and  are  chiefly 
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characterized  by  ferns  and  cycadete.  They  contMn,  also,  a  speciea 
of  calamite,  and  a  fossil  called  Egaitelum  eolumnare,  which  main- 
tains an  upright  position  in  sandstone  strata  over  a  wide  are*. 
Shells  of  E$lheria  and    Unio,   collected  by  Mr.  Bean  from  these 


Hrmliniut  BmimM,  Gocpp. 


Yorkshire  coal-bearing  beds,  point  to  the  estuary  or  fluviatile  origin 

of  the  deposiL 
At  Brora,  in  Sutherlandshire,  a  coal  formation,  probably  coeval 

with  the  above,  or  belonging  to  some  of  the  lower  diTisiong  of  the 

Oolitic  period,  has  been  mined  extensively  for  a  century  or  more. 

It  aflords  the  thickest  stratum  of  pure  vegetable  matter  hitherto 

detected  in  any  secondary  rock  in  England.     One  seam  of  coal  of 

good  quality  has  been  worked  3^  feet  thick,  and  tliere  are  several 

feet  more  of  pyritona  coal  resting  npon  it. 

Fuller  t  Earth  (A,  Tab.,  p.  376.).— Between 
'^•■"*-  the  Great  and  Inferior  Oolite,  near  Bath,  an 

argillaceous  deposit,  called  "  the  fuUer's^earth," 
occurs  i  but  it  is  wanting  in  the  Korth  of  Eng- 
land. It  abounds  in  the  small  oyster  represented 
in  fig,  424.  The  number  of  mollusca  known  in 
this  deposit  is  only  22,  viz.  1?  lamelli  branchiate 

'  bivalves,  4    Bracbiopode,   and   1   Cephalopod 

(BelemniUt  gigtuUeuiy 
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—This  formation  consists  of  a  calcareous  freestone, 
usually  of  small  tbickoeBs,  vhich  sometimes  rests  upon,  or  is  re- 
placed by,  yellow  sands,  called  the  sands  of  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
These  lost,  in  their  turn,  repose  upon  the  lias  in  the  south  and  west 
of  England.  Among  the  characteristic  shells  of  the  Inferior  OoliW, 
I  may  instance  Terebraitiia  Jimbria  (flg.  425.),  Bhynchonella  apinoia 
(fig.  426.),  and  I^ladomyafidicula  (Bg.  427.).     The  extinct  genus 


Pteu  rotomaria  granidt 
II  Oollle/Siigluidr 


Pleurotomaria  is  also  a  form  very  common  in  this  division  as  well 
as  in  the  Oolitic  system  generally.  It  resembles  the  Troehut  in 
form,  but  is  marked  by  a  deep  cleft  (a,  fig.  428.  and  429.)  on  one 


}  of  the  mouth.     The  Colls/ritea  ringem  (fig.  430.)  is  an  Ecbi- 
nodenn  common  to  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  'Gin2\ui^  o&&'%TWiC», 
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u  are  the  two  Ammonitea  of  whicli  representotioiiB  are  here  given 
(figs.  431,  432.)- 

Fi>.ai.  Fi,.i»i. 


Piilaontologicat  relatitms  of  the  Oolitie  ttrata. — ObBervationB  have 
already  been  made,  p.  343.,  on  tbe  distinctness  of  the  organic  remaina 
of  the  Oolitic  and  CretaceouB  strata,  and,  at  pp.  395.  and  398.,  of 
tlie  proportion  of  species  common  to  tbe  Upper  and  Middle,  and  to 
the  Middle  and  Lower  Oolite.  Between  the  latter  and  the  Liaa  there 
is  a  somewhat  greater  break,  for  out  of  120  mollusca  of  the  Upper  Liaa, 
13  species  onljr  pass  up  into  the  Inferior  Oolite.  Professor  Barosay 
has  called  our  attention  to  an  important  generalisation  not  (yet 
alluded  to,  namelj,  that  there  are  at  present  wider  breaks  between 
some  of  our  minor  subdivisions,  and  especially  between  the  Inferior 
and  the  Great  Oolite,  palseontologically  considered,  than  between 
what  we  general!]'  regard  as  dirisions  of  a  higher  order,  such  as  the 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Oolites.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Etheridge's  tables,  518  species  of  mollusca  known 
in  the  Great  Oolite  and  370  in  the  Inferior,  and  of  these  onl7  93,  or 
about  1 2  per  cent,  «-e  common  to  the  two ;  and,  what  is  ver;  re. 
markable,  of  39  species  of  Cephalopoda  known  in  the  Inferior  Oolite, 
only  one  passes  upwards  into  the  Great  Oolite,  namely,  Bekmnilet 
giganteuM,  and  it  has  been  questioned  by  some  palnontolt^ists  whe- 
ther even  this  Belemnite  has  really  been  found  in  tbe  Upper  of  the 
two  formations.  This  distinctness  of  the  Cephalopoda  is  the  more 
striking,  because  both  the  Great  and  Inferior  Oolites  are  calcareous 
formations,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  acconnt  for  the  difference 
of  species  by  any  marked  dissimilarity  in  the  nature  of  the  sea- 
bottom.  As  to  the  intervening  Fuller's  Earth,  it  affords  us  but  little 
information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  marine  life,  having  yielded 
at  present  only  22  mollusca,  as  before  mentioned  (p.  408.). 

While,  therefore,  the  break  between  two  great  members  of  the 
Lower  Oolite  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  proportion  of  species  in 
common  only  amounts  to  12  per  cent.,  we  have  eeen  that  there  is  a 
connection  of  24  per  cent,  between  the  Upper  and  Middle,  and  21  per 
cent,  between  the  Middle  and  Lower  Oolite  j  in  other  words,  there 
is  twice  as  great  a  connection  between  oar  larger  divisions  as  be- 
tween two  separate  members  of  one  of  them. 
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Id  illustrfttion  of  sVUlh  having  a  great  vertical  range,  It  ma^  be 
stated  that  in  England  4  apecies,  and  4  only,  are  known  to  pasA  np 
from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Oollta,  namely,  RhynehoneUa  obsoleta, 
IMhodomuM  ineltutu,  Pholadontya  ovaiu,  and  Triffonia  riongata. 

Of  all   the    Jaraaeic  Ammonitea   of  Great 
Britain,  A.  Maeroeephalui,  Schloth,  which  ia  wit  tu 

common  to  the  Great  Oolite  and  Oxford  Clay, 
has  the  widest  range. 

That  most  of  the  sudden  changes  of  species 
were  due  to  migration,  may  be  inferred,  as 
Prof.  Ramsay  remarks,  from  the  fact  that,  after 
disappearing  from  an  intermediate  formation, 
they  often  reappear  in  a  higher  one.  But  the 
phenomena,  on  the  whole,  indicate  a  constant  smm^'^'^u^Si^' 
dying  out  of  pre-existing  species  and  a  coming  *""*  ''"'iJt^''  """^ 
in  of  new  ones.  We  have  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  gaps  which  occur,  both  between  the  larger  and 
smaller  sections  of  the  English  Oolites,  imply  intervals  of  time, 
elsewhere  represented  by  fossiliferoos  strata,  although  no  deposit 
may  have  t^en  place  in  the  British  area.  This  conclusion  is 
warranted  by  the  partial  extent  of  many  of  the  minor  and  some  of 
the  larger  divisions  even  ioEngland.  "  Thus,  the  Inferior  Oolite,"  says 
Prof.  Ramsay,  "  attains  its  maximum  development  near  Cheltenham, 
where  it  can  be  subdivided  into  at  least  three  parts.  Passing  north, 
the  two  lower  divisions,  each  more  or  less  characterized  by  its  own 
fossils,  disappear,  and  the  rag-stone,  north-east  of  Cheltenham,  lies 
directly  upon  the  Lias,  apparently  as  conformably  as  if  it  formed 
its  true  and  immediate  successor.  In  Dorsetshire,  on  the  coast,  the 
series  is  again  perfect,  though  thin.  Near  Chipping  Norton,  in 
Oxfordshire,  the  Inferior  Oolite  disappears  altogether,  and  the 
Great  Oolite,  having  first  overlapped  the  Fuller's  Earth,  passes 
across  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and  in  its  turn  seems  to  lie  on  the  Upper 
Lias  with  a  regularity  as  perfect  as  if  no  formation  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  came  between  them.  In  Yorkshire  the  changed  type 
of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  the  prevalence  of  sands,  land-plants,  and  beds 
of  coal,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  terrestrial  surfaces  on 
which  the  plants  grew,  and  all  these  phenomena  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  various  and  considerable  oscillations  of  level  took 
place  in  the  British  area  during  the  deposition  of  the  strata,  both 
of  the  Inferior  Oolite  and  of  the  formations  that  immediately 
succeed  it,"  " 

Mr.  Howell  has  pointed  out  that  in  Bedfordshire  the  Combrash 
and  Kelloway  rock  are  sometimes  both  absent,  and  the  Oxford  clay 
rests  conformably  on  the  Great  Oolite,  sbowiug,  like  the  examples 
before  cit«d,  that  conformity  is  no  proof  of  direct  sequence,  and 
aiding  us  more  and  more  to  conceive  that  the  changes  in  the  organic 

■  Geol.Qnut  Jonrn.,  to),  xz.  p.  S6.     1B6-I. 
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world  maj  iu  reality  have  been  gradual  and  nninterrupted,  although 
the  fragmentary  character  of  the  records  handed  down  to  us  might 
lead  us  to  infer,  unless  we  were  constantly  on  our  guard  against 
being  deceived,  that  there  had  been  many  general  and  sudden 
breaks  in  the  recording  process,  and  abrupt  transitions  from  one  set 
of  organic  types  to  another. 
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JTIBA8SIC  OHODP —  continued,     lias. 

Hinerftl  chamcter  of  Luu — Nameroai  ncctmya  Zone*  in  tbe  LUa,  mirked  bf 
diatinct  fosails,  without  ancoDformity  in  the  urBiificUion,  or  change  in  the 
mineral  character  of  the  depoaiu — Name  of  Grjphite  limestone — FoMil  (hella 
sad  fish— Badiau — rchthyodamlitei— Reptiles  of  the  Lias — Ichthjosanr  and 
Plesiosaur — Marine  Reptile  of  the  Galapagos  laUndt — Sndden  destrnction  and 
burial  of  foaiQ  aoimali  in  Lias — Flavio-mariDe  beds  in  Gloncesiershire,  and 
insect  limestoae — Fossil  planH — Origin  of  iKe  Oolite  and  Lias,  and  of  alter- 
naiing  calcareous  and  argillaceous  ibrmatioos. 

Li^s. — Tbe  English  provincial  name  of  Lias  has  been  very  generally 
adopted  for  a  formation  of  argillaceous  limestone,  marl,  and  clay, 
which  forms  tbe  base  of  the  Oolite,  and  is  classed  by  many  geolo- 
gists ofl  port  of  that  group.  They  pass,  indeed,  into  each  other  in 
some  places,  as  near  Bath,  a  sandy  marl  called  tbe  marlstone  of  tbe 
Lias  being  interposed,  and  partaking  of  the  mineral  characters  of 
the  lias  and  the  inferior  oolite.  These  last-mentioned  divisions 
have  also  some  fossils  in  common,  sacb  as  the  Avieula  intequivalvis 
(fig.  435.).    Nevertheless  the  Lias  may  be  traced  throughout  a  great 


part  of  Europe  as  a  separate  and  independent  group,  of  consider- 
able  thickness,  varying  from  500  to  1000  feet,  containing  many 
peculiar  fossils,  and  having  a  very  uniform  lithological  aspect. 
Although  usually  conformable  to  tbe  oolite,  it  is  sometimes,  as 
in  tbe  Jura,  unconformable.  In  the  environs  of  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
for  instance,  in  the  Department  of  Jura,  tbe  strata  of  Lias  are 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  while  the  incumbent  oolitic  marls 
are  borizoatal. 
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The  peculiar  aspect  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Lias  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  is  an  alternation  of  thin  beds  of 
blue  or  grey  limestone,  having  a  surface  which  becomes  light-brown 
when  weathered,  these  beds  being  separated  by  dark-coloured,  narrow 
argillaceous  partings,  so  that  the  quarries  of  this  rock,  at  a  distance, 
assume  a  striped  and  riband-like  appearance.* 

The  Lias  has  been  divided  in  England  into  three  formations,  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower.  The  Upper  Lias  consists  first  of  sands, 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  Oolite,  but  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Wright,  are  by  their  fossils  more  properly  refer- 
able to  the  Lias  ;  secondly,  of  clay  shale  and  thin  beds  of  limestone. 
The  Middle  Lias,  or  marlstone  series,  has  been  divided  into  three 
zones  ;  and  the  Lower  Lias,  according  to  the  labours  of  Quenstedt, 
Oppel,  Strickland,  Wright,  and  others,  into  six  zones,  each  marked 
by  its  own  group  of  fossils.  This  Lower  Lias  averages  from  600 
to  900  feet  in  thickness. 

From  Devon  and  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire  all  these  divisions, 
observes  Professor  Ramsay,  are  constant ;  and  from  bottom  to  top 
we  cannot  assert  that  anywhere  there  is  actual  unconformity 
between  any  two  subdivisions,  whether  of  the  larger  or  smaller 
kind.  In  the  whole  of  the  English  Lias,  there  are  about  243 
genera,  and  467  known  species.f  The  whole  series  has  been  divided 
by  zones  characterized  by  particular  ammonites  ;  for  while  other 
families  of  shells  pass  from  one  division  to  another  in  numbers 
varying  from  about  20  to  50  per  cent.,  these  cephalopods  are  almost 
always  limited  to  single  zones,  as  Quenstedt  and  Oppel  have  shown 
for  Germany,  and  Dr.  Wright  for  England.^ 

As  no  actual  unconformity  is  known  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Lower  to  the  top  of  the  Upper  Lias,  and  as  there  is  a  marked 
uniformity  in  the  mineral  character  of  almost  all  the  strata,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  account  even  for  such  partial  breaks  as  have 
been  alluded  to  in  the  succession  of  species,  if  we  reject  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  old  species  were  in  each  case  destroyed  at  the  close 
of  the  deposition  of  the  rocks  containing  them,  and  replaced  l>y  the 
creation  of  new  forms  when  the  succeeding  formation  began.  I 
agree  with  Professor  Ramsay  in  not  accepting  this  hypothesis.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  old  species  occasionally  died  out,  and  left  no 
representatives  in  Europe  or  ebewhere ;  others  were  locally 
exterminated  in  the  struggle  for  life  by  species,  which  invaded 
their  ancient  domain,  or  by  varieties  better  fitted  for  a  new  state  of 
things.  Pauses  also  of  vast  duration  may  have  occurred  in  the 
deposition  of  strata,  allowing  time  for  the  modification  of  organic 
life  throughout  the  globe,  slowly  brought  about  by  variation  as  well 
as  by  extinction. 

In  some  parts  of  France,  near  the  Yosges  Mountains,  and  in 
Luxembourg,  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  has  shown  that  the  lias  contain* 

♦  Conyb.  and  PhiL,  p.  261. 

t  Ramsaf,  Geol.  Qaart  Jonm.,  toL  xx.  p.  50.     1864. 

i  Dr.  Wright,  ibid.,  toL  xtL  p.  10.    1859. 
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ing  GrppkMi  arcuata,  Plagiottonta  gigattUum  (see  fig.  437.)i  ^nd 
oth«r  characteristic  fossils  becomes  arenaceous ;  and  around  the 
Harts,  in  Westphalia  and  Bavaria,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  lias  are 
tKudy,  and  sometimes  afibrd  a  building-stone. 

The  name  of  Graphite  limestone  has  sometimes  been  applied  to 
the  lias,  in  consequence  of  the  great  namber  of  sheila  which  it 
contains  of  a  species  of  oyster,  or  Gryphaa  (fig.  436.,  see  also  fig. 
387.  p.  393.).     A  large  heavy  shell  called  Biypopodium  (fig.  439.), 


allied  to  Cyprieardia,  is  also  characteristic  of  the  lower  lias  shales. 
The  Lias  formation  is  also  remarkable  for  being  the  newest  of  tbu 
secondary  rocks  in  which  brachiopoda  of  the  genera  Spirifer  and 


Leptana  (figs.  440,  44Z.)  occur  !  no  less  than  nine  species  of  Spi- 
r^frrt  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Davidson  aa  belonging  to  thft  \AiNa, 
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These  palliobraiichiate  moUusca  predominate  greatly  in  strata  older 
than  the  Trias  j  but,  so  far  aa  we  yet  know,  they  did  not  Burvive 
the  Lia^aic  epoch.  The  marine  beds  of  the  Lias  also  abound  in 
cephalopoda  of  the  genera  Belemnitet,  NautUut,  and  Ammonitei 
(see  figs.  442,  443,  444.). 
Among  the  Crinoida  or  Stone-lilies  of  the  Lias,  the  Fentacrinitea 


are  conspicuous.  (See  fig.  449.)  Of  Ophioderma  Egerioni  (fig. 
450.),  referable  to  the  Ophiuridee  of  Muller,  perfect  specimens  have 
been  met  with  in  the  Middle  Lias  beds  of  Dorset  and  Yorkshire. 
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Allusion  hu  already  been  mKde,  p.  414.,  to  nnmeroua  zones  in 
the  Lias  characterized  by  distinct  Ammonites.  Two  of  these  occur 
near  the  base  of  the  Lower  Lias,  having  a  united  thickness,  Tarying 
from  40  to  80  feet.  The  upper  and  larger  of  these  is  cfaarncteriied, 
especially  in  the  south-west  of  England,  by  Antmottitei  SucAtandi, 
and  the  lower  by  Ammonilei  Planorbit  (see  figs.  447|  448.).' 


jI.  PlmurHi.  Smt. 

idl'm-arangliul. 

From  At  tHKstllie  Loan  LI 

£d|IwuI  Hid  Ihe  Coallnnil 


These  two  shells  have  a  wide  range  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
occurring  in  beds  which  occupy  similar  positions  in   the  Liassic 


The  Extracrinus  Briareut  (removed  by  ]>Iajor  Austin  from  Pett- 
■  Qurt.  Joilni.,voI.  x<rL  p.  3Tft. 
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laerinM  on  account  of  generic  differences)  occurs  in  tangled  masses, 
forming  thin  beds  of  considerable  extent,  in  the  Lower  Lias  of 
Dorset,  Grloucestersbire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  remains  are  often 
nigbly  charged  with  pTrites.  This  Crinoid,  with  its  innamerable 
tentacular  arms,  appears  lo  have  been  freqnentlj  attached  (o  the 
driftwood  of  the  liassic  sea,  in  the  same  manner  as  Barnacles  float 
about  at  the  present  day.  There  is  another  species  of  JSilrocrinui: 
and  several  of  Pentaerinua  in  the  lias  ;  and  the  latter  genus  is  found 
in  nearly  all  the  formations  from  the  lias  to  the  London  clay  inclu- 
sive. It  is  represent«d  in  the  present  sets  by  the  delicate  and  rare 
Pmlacrimu  Caput-nttduta  of  the  Antilles,  which,  with  Comatulo, 
are  the  only  surviving  members  of  the  great  and  ancient  fcmily  of 
the  Grinoids,  so  widely  represented  throughout  the  older  formatiouB 
by  the  genera  Taxoerimu,  Aetinoerimvs,  Cyathoerimu,  Eneriniu, 
Apiocrintu,  and  many  others. 

The  fossil  fish  resemble  generically  those  of  the  oolite,  belonging 
all,  according  to  M.  Agasaiz,  to  extinct  genera,  and  differing  for  the 
most  part  from  the  ichthyolites  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  Among 
them  is  a  species  of  Lepidotiu  {L.  gigas,  Agass.),  fig.  451.,  which  is 


found  in  the  lias  of  England,  Prance,  and  Germany."  This  genus 
was  before  mentioned  (p.  347.)  as  occurring  in  the  Wealden,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  frequented  both  rivers  and  coasts.  Another  genus 
of  Ganoids  (or  ^sh  with  hard,  shining,  and  enamelled  scales), 
called  jEchmodut  (see  fig.  452.),  is  almost  exclusively  Liaseic.    The 


■  Agaiu,  PoiSKPn*  Fowile*,  toL  ii  tab.  38,  39. 
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taetli  of  a  speciea  of  Aerodu$,  also,  are  very  abundant  in  the  Uaa 
{flg.  453.). 


But  the  remains  of  fieh  which  have  excited  more  attention  than 
any  others  are  those  large  bony  apines  called  ickthyodoriditei 
(a,  fig.  454.),  which  were  once  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  be 


jaws,  and  by  others  Weapons,  resembling  those  of  the  living  BaHtlei 
and  SUuruM  ;  but  which  M.  Agassiz  haa  shown  t«i  be  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  The  spines,  in  the  genera  last  mentioned,  articulate 
with  the  backbone,  whereas  there  are  no  signs  of  any  such  articu- 
lation in  the  ichthyodoru Sites.  These  last  appear  to  have  been  bony 
spines  which  formed  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  fin,  like  that  of 
the  living  genera  Cetlraeion  and  Ckimara  (see  a,  fig.  455.).     In 


both  of  these  genera,  the  posterior  concave  face  is  armed  with  small 
spines,  as  in  that  of  the  fossil  Hybodut  (fig.  454.),  a  placoid  fish  of 
the  shark  family  found  fossil  atLyme  Regis.  Such  spines  are  simply 
embedded  in  the  flesh,  and  attached  to  strong  mnscles.     "They 
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serve,"  ssya  Dr.  Buckland,  "  as  in  the  Chimara  (fig.  455.),  to  ruse 
ftod  depress  the  fin,  their  action  resembling  that  of  a  moreable  nust, 
raising  and  lowering  backwards  the  sail  of  a  barge."  * 

Rtplilet  of  the  £ia«r— It  is  not,  however,  the  fossil  fish  which 
form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  Lias ; 
but  the  Enaliotaurian  reptiles,  which  are  extraordinary  for  their 
number,  size,  and  structure.    Among  the  most  singular  of  these  are 


several  species  of  IchthyoiaUTUt  and  Plesiosaurta  (figs.  456,  457.)- 
The  genus  lehthi/otaurui,  or  fish-lizard,  is  not  confined  to  this  for- 


findgemtnlnafue.^  no. 
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matioD,  but  has  been  found  in  strata  as  high  as  the  white  chalk  of 
England,  and  as  low  as  the  trias  of  Germanj,  a  formation  which 
immediately  succeeds  the  Has  in  the  descending  order.*  It  bl 
evident  from  their  fisb-like  vertebne,  their  paddles,  resembling  j 
those  of  a  porpoise  or  whale,  the  length  of  their  tail,  and  other  parts  | 
of  their  structure,  that  the  habits  of  the  Ichtbjosaurs  were  aquatic  1 
Their  jaws  and  teeth  show  that  they  were  carnivorous  ;  and  the  half-  ' 
digested  remains  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  found  within  their  skeletons, 
indicate  the  precise  nature  of  their  food.| 

A  specimen  of  the  hinder  fin  or  paddle  of  lchtkyo$aunu  eommunti 
yita  discovered  in  1840  at  Barrow -on- Soar,  by  Sir  P.  Egerton,  which 
distinctly  exhibits  on  its  posterior  margin  the  remains  of  cartila- 
ginous rays  that  bifurcate  as  they  approach  the  edge,  like  those  in 
the  fin  of  a  fish.  {See  a,  &%.  458.)    It  had  previously  been  supposed. 


"rmXrrioT  part  at  hind 


says  Prof.  Owen,  that  the  locomotive  organs  of  the  Ichthyosaurus 
were  enveloped,  while  living,  in  a  smooth  integument,  like  that  of 
the  turtle  and  porpoise,  which  has  no  other  support  than  is  afforded 
by  the  bones  and  ligaments  within  ;  but  it  now  appears  that  the  fin 
was  much  larger,  expanding  far  beyond  its  osseous  framework,  and 
deviating  widely  in  its  fish-like  rays  from  the  ordinary  reptilian  type. 
In  fig.  458.  the  posterior  bones,  or  digital  ossicles  of  the  paddle,  are 
seen  near  b ;  and  beyond  these  is  the  dark  carbonised  integument 
of  the  terminal  half  of  the  fin,  the  outline  of  which  is  beautifully 
defined.}  Prof.  Owen  believes  that,  besides  the  fore-paddles,  these 
short-  and  stiff-necked  saurians  were  furnished  with  a  tail-fin  with- 
out radiating  bones,  and  purely  tegumentary,  expanding  in  a  vertical 
direction  ;  an  organ  of  motion  which  enabled  them  to  turn  their 
heads  rapid ly.§ 

Mr,  Conybeare  was  enabled,  in  1824,  after  examining  many  skele- 
tons nearly  perfect,  to  give  an  ideal  restoration  of  the  osteology  of 
this  genus,  and  of  that  of  the  PletiotauTus.'^     (See  figs.  456,  457.) 

"  Bridg«water  Treatiw,  p.  168-  vol.  tL  p.  199.  pi.  xx. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  187.  g  Ibid.,  Sacoad  Scriei,  vol.  v,  9.  fill. 

i  aeol.Soe.Traniut.,  Second  Series,        g  lbtd.,&ecoa4%uVM,-icJi.\.')i.Vt. 
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The  latter  animal  had  an  extremely  long  neck  and  small  head,  with 
teeth  like  those  of  the  crocodile,  and  paddles  analogous  to  those  of 
the  IchthyosauruSy  but  larger.  It  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  shal- 
low seas  and  estuaries,  and  to  have  breathed  air  like  the  lehthyo- 
saur  and  our  modern  cetacea.*  Some  of  the  reptiles  above  men- 
tioned were  of  formidable  dimensions.  One  specimen  of  Ichthyo- 
saurus platyodoHf  from  the  lias  at  Lyme,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, must  have  belonged  to  an  animal  more  than  24  feet  in  length; 
and  there  are  species  of  Plesiosaurus  which  measure  from  18  to  20 
feet  in  length.  The  form  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  may  have  fitted  it 
to  cut  through  the  waves  like  the  porpoise  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Plesiosaurus,  at  least  the  long-necked  species  (fig.  457.),  was 
better  suited  to  fish  in  shallow  creeks  and  bays  defended  from  heavy 
breakers. 

In  many  specimens  both  of  Ichthyosaur  and  Plesiosaur  the  bones 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  tail  are  in  their  natural  position,  while  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  are  detached  and  in  confusion.  Mr. 
Stutchbury  has  suggested  that  their  bodies  after  death  became  in- 
flated with  gases,  and  while  the  abdominal  viscera  were  decom* 
posing,  the  bones,  though  disunited,  were  retained  within  the  tough 
dermal  covering  as  in  a  bag,  until  the  whole,  becoming  water-logged, 
sank  to  the  bottom.f  As  they  belonged  to  individuals  of  all  ages 
they  are  supposed,  by  Dr.  Buckland,  to  have  experienced  a  violent 
death ;  and  the  same  conclusion  might  also  be  drawn  from  their 
having  escaped  the  attacks  of  their  own  predaceous  race,  or  of  fishes 
found  fossil  in  the  same  beds. 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  anatomists  have  agreed  that  these  ex- 
tinct saurians  must  have  inhabited  the  sea  :  and  it  was  urged  that 
as  there  are  now  chelonians,  like  the  tortoise,  living  in  fresh  water, 
and  others,  as  the  turtle,  frequenting  the  ocean,  so  there  may  have 
been  formerly  some  saurians  proper  to  salt,  others  to  freshwater. 
The  common  crocodile  of  the  Ganges  is  well  known  to  frequent 
equally  that  river  and  the  brackish  and  salt  water  near  its  mouth  ; 
and  crocodiles  are  said  in  like  manner  to  be  abundant  both  in  the 
rivers  of  the  Isla  de  Finos  (or  Isle  of  Pines),  south  of  Cuba,  and  in 
the  open  sea  round  the  coast.  More  recently  a  saurian  has  been 
discovered  of  aquatic  habits  and  excfusiveiv  marine.  This  creature 
was  found  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  during  the  visit  of  H.  M.  S. 
''Beagle"  to  that  archipelago,  in  1835,  and  its  habits  were  then 
observed  by  Mr.  Darwin.  The  islands  alluded  to  are  situated  under 
the  equator,  nearly  600  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  coast  of  Sooth 
Amenca.  They  are  volcanic  ;  some  of  them  being  3000  or  4000 
feet  high  ;  and  one  of  them,  Albemarle  Island,  75  miles  long.  The 
climate  is  mild ;  very  little  rain  falb  ;  and,  in  the  whole  archipelago 
there  is  only  one  rill  of  fresh  water  that  reaches  the  coast.  The 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  dry  and  harsh,  and  the  vegetation  scanty. 

*  Conybeare  and  De  la  Beche.,  Geol.    Backland,  Bridgew.  Treat,  p.  203. 
Tauu^  Fim  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  559.  *,  and       X  Quurt.  Geol  Joum.,  vol.  ii.  p^  41 1 . 
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The  birds,  i-eptiles,  plants,  and  ins«cta  are,  with  verj  few  ezceptiona, 
of  species  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  although  all  partake,  in 
their  general  form,  of  a  South  American  type.  Of  the  mammalia, 
says  Mr.  Darwin,  one  species  alone  appears  to  be  indigenons, 
namely,  a  lar<;e  and  peculiar  kind  uf  mouee ;  but  the  Dumber  of 
lizards,  tortoises,  and  snakes  is  so  great,  that  it  mtiy  be  called  a  land 
of  reptiles.  The  varieiy,  indeed,  of  species  is  stnall ;  but  the  indi- 
vidual!) of  each  are  in  wonderful  abundance.  There  is  a  turtle,  a 
large  tortoise  {Testudo  Indiem),  four  lizavils,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  snakes,  but  no  frogs  or  loads.  Two  of  the  lizards  belong 
to  the  family  Jguanida  of  Bell,  and  to  a  peculiar  genus  {Ambly- 
rhifnehui)  established  by  that  naturalist,  and  so  named  from  their 
obtusely  truncated  head  and  short  snouL*  Of  these  lizards  one  is 
terrestrial  in  its  habits,  and  burrows  in  the  ground,  swarming 
everywhere  on  the  land,  having  a  round  tail,  and  a  mouth  some- 
what resembling  in  form  that  of  the  tortoise.  The  other  is  aquatic, 
and  has  its  tail  flattened  laterally  for  swimming  (see  flg.  459.). 


"  Tills  marine  saurinn,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  is  extremely  c 
on  all  the  inlands  throughout  the  Archipelago.  It  lives  exclusively 
on  the  rocky  sea-beaches,  and  I  never  saw  one  even  ten  yards  in- 
shore. The  usual  length  is  about  a  yard,  but  there  are  some  even 
4  feet  lonf^.  It  is  of  a  dirty  black  colour,  sluggish  in  its  move- 
meiltft  on  tne  land  ;  but,  when  in  the  water,  it  swims  with  per- 
fect ease  and  quickness  by  a  serpentine  movement  of  its  body  and 
flattened  tail,  the  legs  during  this  time  being  motionless,  and 
closely  collapsed  on  its  sides.  Their  limbs  and  strong  claws  are 
admirably  adapted  for  crawling  over  the  rugged  and  fissured  manses 
of  lava  which  everywhere  form  the  coast.  In  such  situations,  a 
group  of  six  or  seven  of  these  hideous  reptiles  may  oftentimes  be 
seen  on  the  block  rocks,  a  few  feet  above  the  surf,  basking  in 
the  eun,  with  outstretched  legs.  Their  stomachs,  on  being  opened, 
were  found  to  be  largely  distended  with  minced  sea-weed,  of  a 
kind  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  some  little  distance 
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from  the  coast.  To  obtain  this  the  lizards  go  out  to  sea  in  shoals. 
One  of  these  animals  was  sunk  in  salt  water  from  the  ship,  with 
a  heavy  weight  attached  to  it,  and  on  being  drawn  up  again  after 
an  hour  it  was  quite  active  and  unharmed.  It  is  not  jet  known  by 
the  inhabitants  where  this  animal  lays  its  eggs ;  a  singular  fact, 
considering  its  abundance,  and  that  the  natives  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  eggs  of  the  terrestrial  Amblyrhynchus^  which  is  also  herbi- 
vorous." • 

In  those  deposits  now  forming  by  the  sediment  washed  away 
from  the  wasting  shores  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  remains  of 
saurians,  both  of  the  land  and  sea,  as  well  as  of  chelonians  and  fish, 
may  be  mingled  with  marine  shells,  without  any  bones  of  land 
quadrupeds  or  batrachian  reptiles  ;  yet  even  here  we  should  ex- 
pect the  remains  of  marine  mammalia  to  be  embedded  in  the  new 
strata,  for  there  are  seals,  besides  several  kinds  of  cetacea,  on  the 
Galapagian  shores  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  parallel  between  the 
modern  fauna,  above  described,  and  the  ancient  one  of  the  lias 
would  not  hold  good. 

Sudden  destruction  of  Saurians, — It  has  been  remarked,  and 
truly,  tnai  many  ot  tne  fish  and  saurians,  found  fossil  in  the  lias, 
must  have  met  with  sudden  death  and  immediate  burial ;  and  that 
the  destructive  operation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  nature,  was 
often  repeated. 

**  Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  '^  scarcely  a  single  bone  or 
scale  has  been  removed  from  the  place  it  occupied  during  life ;  which 
could  not  have  happened  had  the  uncovered  bodies  of  these  sau- 
rians been  left,  even  for  a  few  hours,  exposed  to  putrefaction,  and 
to  the  attacks  of  fishes  and  other  smaller  animals  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea."!  Not  only  are  the  skeletons  of  the  Ichthyosaurs 
entire,  but  sometimes  the  contents  of  their  stomachs  still  remain 
between  their  ribs,  as  before  remarked,  so  that  we  can  discover  the 
particular  species  of  fish  on  which  they  lived,  and  the  form  of  their 
excrements.  Not  un frequently  there  are  layers  of  these  coprolites, 
at  difi*erent  depths  in  the  lias,  at  a  distance  from  any  entire  skeletons 
of  the  marine  lizards  from  which  they  were  derived  ;  "  as  if,"  says 
Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  "  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  sea  received  small 
sudden  accessions  of  matter  from  time  to  time,  covering  up  the 
coprolites  and  other  exuviae  which  had  accumulated  during  the 
intervals."}  It  is  further  stated  that,  at  Lyme  Regis,  those  surfaces 
only  of  the  coprolites  which  lay  uppermost  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  have  suffered  partial  decay,  from  the  action  of  water  before 
they  were  covered  and  protected  by  the  muddy  sediment  that  has 
afterwards  permanently  enveloped  thera.§ 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  Calamary  or  pen-and-ink  fish  {Geo* 
teuthis  BollensiSy  Schuble  sp.)  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  lias 
at  Lyme,  with  the  ink-bags  still  distended,  containing  the  ink  in  a 

*  Darwin*8  Joarnal,  chap.  xix.  i  Geological  Researches,  p.  334. 

f  Bridgtw,  Treat.,  p.  125.  %  Backland,  Bridgew.  Treat,  p.  307. 
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.dried  Btate,  chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  and  bat  slightly  impreg- 
nated  wim  carpon^te  of  lime>  These  cephalopoda,  therefore,  must, 
like  the  saurians,  nave  been  soon  buried  in  sediment ;  for,  if  long 
exposed  after  death,  the  membrane  containing  the  ink  would  have 
decayed.* 

As  we  know  that  river-fish  are  sometimes  stifled,  even  in  their 
own  element,  by  muddy  water  during  floods,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  periodical  discharge  of  large  bodies  of  turbid  fresh  water 
into  the  sea  may  be  still  more  fatal  to  marine  tribes.  In  the 
*'  Principles  of  Greology  "  I  have  shown  that  large  quantities  of  mud 
and  drowned  animals  have  been  swept  down  into  the  sea  by 
rivers  during  earthquakes,  as  in  Java  in  1699  ;  and  that  inde- 
scribable multitudes  of  dead  fishes  have  been  seen  floating  on  the 
sea  after  a  discharge  of  noxious  vapours  during  similar  convulsions.f 
But  in  the  intervals  between  such  catastrophes,  strata  may  have 
accumulated  slowly  in  the  sea  of  the  lias,  some  being  formed 
chiefly  of  one  description  of  shell,  such  as  ammonites,  others  of 
gryphites. 

From  the  above  remarks  the  reader  will  infer  that  the  lias  is  for 
the  most  part  a  marine  deposit.  Some  members,  however,  of  the 
series,  especially  in  the  lowest  part  of  it,  have  an  estuary  character, 
and  must  have  been  formed  within  the  influence  of  rivers.  In 
Gloucestershire,  where  the  lias  of  the  West  of  England  is  well 
developed,  it  is  divisible  into  an  upper  mass  of  sand  and  shale  with 
a  base  of  marlstone,  and  a  lower  series  of  shales  with  underlying 
limestones  and  shales.  We  learn  from  the  researches  of  the  Rev. 
P.  B.  Brodief,  that  in  the  inferior  of  these  two  divisions  numerous 
remains  of  insects  and  plants  have  been  detected  in  several  places, 
mingled  with  marine  shells.  One  band,  rarely  exceeding  a  foot  in 
thickness,  has  been  named  the  **  insect  limestone.*'  It  passes  up- 
wards into  a  shale  containing  Cypris  and  Estherioy  and  is  charged 
with  the  wing-cases  of  several  genera  of  coleoptera,  and  with  some 
nearly  entire  beetles,    of  which   the  _,    ,^^ 

,        Vn,  /.  Fig.  460. 

eyes  are  preserved.  The  nervures  of 
the  wings  of  neuropterous  insects  (fig. 
460.)  are  beautifully  perfect  in  this 
bed.  Ferns,  with  cycads  and  leaves 
of  monocotyledonous  plants,  and  some  "•»■•**•• 

apparently  brackish  and  freshwater  ^'IVweJ  urSrc^tS/TB?^^ 
shells,  accompany  the  insects  in  se-  ^'  ^-  ^rodie.) 
veral  places,  while  in  others  marine  shells  predominate,  the  fos- 
sils varying  apparently  as  we  examine  the  bed  nearer  or  farther 
from  the  ancient  land,  or  the  source  whence  the  freshwater  was 
derived.  There  are  two,  or  even  three,  bands  of  "  insect  limestone  " 
in  several  sections,  and  they  have  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Brodie 
to  retain  the  same  lithological     and   zoological    characters  when 

♦  Backland,  Bridgew.  Treat.,  p.  307.         t  A  History  of  Fossil  Insects,  &c., 
t  See   Principles,  Index,    Lancerote,     1846.     Londou. 
Graham  Island,  Calabria. 
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traced  from  the  centre  of  Warwickshire  to  the  borders  of  the  southern 
part  of  Wales.  After  studying  300  specimens  of  these  insects 
from  the  lias,  Mr.  Westwood  declares  that  they  comprise  both 
wood-eating  and  herb-devouring  beetles,  of  the  Linnean  genera 
Elater^  Carabus,  &c.,  besides  grasshoppers  {Gryllus),  and  detached 
wings  of  dragon-flies  and  mayflies,  or  insects  referable  to  the  Lin- 
nean genera  Libellulaf  Ephemera,  Hemerohitis,  and  Panorpa,  in  aU 
belonging  to  no  less  than  twenty-four  families.  The  size  of  the 
species  is  usually  small,  and  such  as  taken  alone  would  imply  a 
temperate  climate ;  but  many  of  the  associated  organic  remains  of 
other  classes  must  lead  to  a  diflPerent  conclusion. 

Fossil  plants. — Among  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  Lias,  several 
Fig.  461.  species  of  2jamia  have  been  found  at  Lyme 

Regis,  and  the  remains  of  coniferous  plants 
at  Whitby.  Fragments  of  wood  are  com- 
mon, and  often  converted  into  limestone. 
That  some  of  this  wood,  though  now  pe- 
trified, was  soft  when  it  first  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  is  shown  by  a  specimen 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society  (see  fig.  461.),  which 
has  the  form  of  an  ammonite  indented  on  its  surface. 

M.  Ad.  Brongniart  enumerates  47  liassic  acrogens,  most  of  them 
ferns ;  and  60  gymnosperms,  of  which  39  are  cycads,  and  1 1  coni- 
fers. Among  the  cycads  the  predominance  of  2jamites,  and  among 
the  ferns  the  numerous  genera  with  leaves  having  reticulated  veins 
(as  in  fig.  423.  p.  408.),  are  mentioned  as  botanical  characteristics  of 
this  era.*  The  absence  as  yet  from  the  Lias  and  Oolite  of  all  signs 
of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  leaves  of 
such  plants  are  frequent  in  tertiary  strata,  and  occur  in  the  Cre- 
taceous, though  less  plentifully  (see  above,  p.  333.).  The  angio- 
sperms seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  at  the  least  comparatively  rare 
in  these  older  secondary  periods,  when  more  space  was  occupied  by 
the  Cycads  and  Conifers. 

Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias, — If  we  now  endeavour  to  restore, 
in  imagination,  the  ancient  condition  of  the  European  area  at  the 
period  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias,  we  must  conceive  a  sea  in  which  the 
growth  of  coral-reefs  and  shelly  limestones^  after  proceeding  without 
intend ption  for  ages,  was  liable  to  be  stopped  suddenly  by  the  depo- 
sition of  clayey  sediment.  Then,  again,  the  argillaceous  matter,  de- 
void of  corals,  was  deposited  for  ages,  and  attained  a  thickness  of 
hundreds  of  feet,  until  another  period  arrived  when  the  same  space 
was  again  occupied  by  calcareous  sand,  or  solid  rocks  of  shell  and 
coral,  to  be  again  succeeded  by  the  recurrence  of  another  period  of 
argillaceous  deposition.  Mr.  Conybeare  has  remarked  of  the  entire 
group  of  Oolite  and  Lias,  that  it  consists  of  repeated  alterations  of 
clay,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  following  each  other  in  the  same 
order.     Thus  the  clays  of  the  lias  are  followed  by  the  sands  of  the 

*  Tableau  des  Veg.  Foss.,  1849,  p.  105. 
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inferior  oolite,  and  these  again  by  shelly  and  coralline  limestone 
(Bath  oolite,  &c.) ;  so,  in  the  middle  oolite,  the  Oxford  clay  is  fol- 
lowed by  calcareous  grit  and  coral  rag ;  lastly,  in  the  upper  oolite, 
the  Kimmeridge  clay  is  followed  by  the  Portland  sand  and  lime- 
stone.^ The  clay  beds,  however,  as  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  remarks,  can 
l)e  followed  over  larger  areas  than  the  sands  or  sandstones.f  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  while  the  oolitic  system  becomes  arenaceous 
and  resembles  a  coal-field  in  Yorkshire,  it  assumes  in  the  Alps  an 
almost  purely  calcareous  form,  the  sands  and  clays  being  omitted; 
and  even  in  the  intervening  tracts  it  is  more  complicated  and  variable 
than  appears  in  ordinary  descriptions.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the 
clays  and  intervening  limestones  do  retain,  in  reality,  a  pretty  uni- 
form character  for  distances  of  from  400  to  600  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  north  to  south. 

According  to  M.  Thiri'ia,  the  entire  oolitic  group  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Haute  Sa6ne,  in  France,  may  be  equal  in  thickness  to 
that  of  England  ;  but  the  importance  of  the  argillaceous  divisions  is 
in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  which  they  exhibit  in  England,  where 
they  are  about  equal  to  twice  the  thickness  of  the  limestones, 
whereas,  in  the  part  of  France  alluded  to,  they  reach  only  about  a 
third  of  that  thickness.^  In  the  Jura  the  clays  are  still  thinner,  and 
in  the  Alps  they  thin  out  and  almost  vanish. 

In  order  to  account  for  such  a  succession  of  events,  we  may  ima- 
gine, first,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  to  be  the  receptacle  for  ages  of  fine 
argillaceous  sediment,  brought  by  oceanic  currents,  which  may  have 
communicated  with  rivers,  or  with  part  of  the  sea  near  a  wasting 
coast.  This  mud  ceases,  at  length,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  same  region, 
either  because  the  land  which  had  previously  sufiTered  denudation 
is  depressed  and  submerged,  or  because  the  current  is  deflected  in 
another  direction  by  the  altered  shape  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and 
neighbouring  dry  land.  By  such  changes  the  water  becomes  once 
more  clear  and  fit  for  the  growth  of  stony  zoophytes.  Calcareous 
sand  is  then  formed  from  comminuted  shell  and  coral,  or,  in  some 
cases,  arenaceous  matter  replaces  the  clay  ;  because  it  commonly 
happens  that  the  finer  sediment,  being  first  drifted  farthest  from 
coasts,  is  subsequently  overspread  by  coarse  sand,  af|;er  the  sea  has 
grown  shallower,  or  when  the  land  increasing  in  extent,  whether  by 
upheaval  or  by  sediment  filling  up  parts  of  the  sea,  has  approached 
nearer  to  the  spots  first  occupied  by  fine  mud. 

In  order  to  account  for  another  great  formation,  like  the  Oxford 
clay,  again  covering  one  of  coral  limestone,  we  must  suppose  a  sink- 
ing down  like  that  which  is  now  taking  place  in  some  existing 
regions  of  coral  between  Australia  and  South  America.  The  oc- 
currence of  subsidences,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  may  have  caused  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  and  the  adjoining  land,  throughout  great  parts  of 
the  European  area,  to  assume  a  shape  favourable  to  the  deposition  of 

*  Con.  and  Phil.,  p.  166.  %  Burat's  D*Aabai8son,  tom.  iU   ^ 

f  Geol.  Researches,  p.  337.  456. 
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another  set  of  clayey  strata ;  and  this  change  may  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  events  analogous  to  that  already  explained,  and 
these  again  by  a  third  series  in  similar  order.  Both  the  ascending 
and  descending  movements  may  have  been  extremely  slow,  like  those 
now  going  on  in  the  Pacific ;  and  the  growth  of  every  stratum  of 
coral,  a  few  feet  of  thickness,  may  have  required  centuries  for  its 
completion,  during  which  certain  species  of  organic  beings  disap- 
peared from  the  earth,  and  others  were  introduced  in  their  place ;  so 
that,  in  each  set  of  strata,  from  the  Lias  to  the  Upper  Oolite,  some 
peculiar  and  characteristic  fossils  were  embedded. 


Cb.  XXII.] 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

TBfAS  OR  NEW  RED  SANDSTONE  GROUP. 

Distinction  between  New  and  Old  Red  Sandstone— Between  Upper  and  Lower 
New  Bed — The  Trias  and  its  three  divisions — Most  largely  developed  in  Ger- 
many— Becognition  of  a  Marine  equivalent  of  the  Upper  Trias  in  the  Anstrian 
Alps — Troe  position  of  the  St.  Cassian  and  Hallstadt  Beds — 800  new  species 
of  triassic  Moilnsca  and  Badiata — Links  thus  supplied  for  connecting  the 
Palieozoic  and  Neozoic  faunas— Kenper  and  its  fossils — Muschelkalk  and  fossils 
— Fossil  plants  of  the  Bnnter — Triassic  group  in  England — Bone-bed  of  Axmouth 
and  Anst — Bed  Sandstone  of  Warwickshire  and  Cheshire — Footsteps  of  CAet- 
rotherium  in  England  and  Germany — Osteology  of  the  Labyrinthodon — Whether 
this  Batrachian  was  identical  with  Cheirotherium — Dolomitic  Ck>nglomerate 
of  Bristol — Origin  of  Bed  Sandstone  and  Bock-salt — Hypothesis  of  saline 
volcanic  exhalations — Theory  of  the  precipitation  of  salt  from  inland  lakes  or 
lagoons—Saltness  of  the  Bed  Sea — Triassic  coal-field  of  Eastern  Virginia,  near 
Bichmond — New  Bed  Sandstone  in  the  United  States— Fossil  footprints  of  birds 
and  reptiles  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut — Antiquity  of  the  Bed  Sandstone 
containing  them — Triassic  mammifer  of  North  Carolina. 


Between  the  Lias  and  the  Goal  (or  Carboniferous  group)  there  is 
interposed,  in  the  midland  and  western  counties  of  England,  a  great 
series  of  red  loams,  shales,  and  sandstones,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
*'  New  Red  Sandstone  formation  "  was  first  given,  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  shales  and  sandstones  called  the  "Old  Red"  (c,  fig.  462.), 
often  identical  in  mineral  character,  which  lie  immediatelj  beneath 
the  coal  (6). 

Fig.  46% 


c  Old  Red  Sandstone. 


b.  Coal. 


a.  New  Red  Sandttoae. 


The  name  of  "  Red  Marl  **  has  been  incorrectly  applied  to  the  red 
clays  of  this  formation,  as  before  explained  (p.  13.),  for  they  are 
remarkably  free  from  calcareous  matter.  The  absence,  indeed,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  organic  remains,  together 
-vyith  the  bright  red  colour  of  most  of  the  rocks  of  this  group,  causes 
a  strong  contrast  between  it  and  the  Jurassic  formations  before  de- 
scribed. 

Before  the  distinctness  of  the  fossil  remains  characterizing  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  the  English  New  Red  had  been  clearly 
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recognized,  it  was  fouird  convenient  to  have  a  common  name  for 
all  the  strata  intermediate  in  position  between  the  Lias  and  Coal ; 
and  the  term  "  Poikilitic  "  was  proposed  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and 
Buckland*,  from  wouciKog,  poikilos,  variegated,  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  strata  of  this  group  having  been  called  variegated  by 
Werner,  from  their  exhibiting  spots  and  streaks  of  light-blue,  green, 
and  bufT  colour,  in  a  red  base. 

A  single  term,  thus  comprehending  both  Upper  and  Lower  New 
Red,  or  the  Triassic  and  Permian  groups  of  modern  classifications, 
may  still  be  useful  in  describing  districts  where  we  have  to  speak 
of  masses  of  red  sandstone  and  shale,  referable,  in  part,  to  both 
these  eras,  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  fossils,  it  is  impossible  to 
divide. 

2Vta*  or  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone  Group, — As  the  group  of 
strata  now  to  be  considered  is  more  fully  developed  in  Germany  than 
in  England  or  FraiKe,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  in  the  first  place 
the  manner  in  which  it  presents  itself  in  that  country.  It  has  been 
called  the  Trias  by  German  writers,  or  the  Triple  Group,  because 
it  is  separable  into  three  distinct  formations,  called  the  *'  Keuper," 
the  '*  Muschelkalk,"  and  the  *'  Bunter>sandstein." 

Nomenclature  of  Teias. 

Gemian.  French.  En^iih.. 

Kenner  -        -        -     Mamcs  irisees  -        -  ^  Saliferous  and  gypsedns 

Jieuper  Mames  irisees  ^      ^^^^^  ^^^  sandstone. 

.,      ,  .«_  I,  r  Mnschelkalk,  oa    calcaire'1         ^.      •    •>:<     i     j 

Muschelkalk  -        -        -<.      coquillicr  -        .j- wanting  in  England. 

B«nt».«nd«ein     -        -    GrS.  bigan*  -        -{^^t'orgWrar"*" 

Upper  TriaSf  or  Keuper. — It  has  been  already  stated,  p.  414.,  that 
near  the  base  of  the  Lower  Lias  are  certain  zones  of  strata,  distin- 
guished by  the  abundance  of  peculiar  species  of  ammonite,  in  one  of 
which  A,  Bucklandif  and  in  another  still  lower  A.  Planorbis 
abound.  In  North-western  Germany,  as  in  England,  beneath  these 
ammonitiferous  zones,  there  occurs  a  remarkable  bone  breccia,  a 
marine  formation,  the  shells  of  which  are  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Lias.  It  is  filled  with  the  remains  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  almost  all 
the  genera  of  which,  and  some  even  of  the  species,  agree  with  those 
of  the  subjacent  Trias.  This  breccia  has  accordingly  been  con- 
sidered by  Professor  Quenstedt  and  other  German  geologists  of  high 
authority,  as  the  newest  or  uppermost  part  of  the  Trias.  Professor 
Plieninger  found  in  it,  in  1847,  the  molar  tooth  of  a  small  Triassic 
Mammifer,  called  by  him  Microlestes  antiquus.  He  inferred  its 
true  nature  from  its  double  fangs,  and  from  the  form  and  number 
of  the  protuberances  or  cusps  on  the  fiat  crown;  and  considering  it 
as  predaceous,  probably  insectivorous,  he  called  it  Microlestes^  from 
fiiKpo^f  little,  and  Xperrijc*  a  beast  of  prey.    Soon  afterwards  he  found 

*  Backland,  Bridg.  Treat,  vol  ii.  p.  38. 
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a  second  tooth,  also  at  the  same  locality,  Diegerloch,  about  two  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Stuttgart.     Some  of  its  cusps  are  broken,  but 


Fig.  463. 


MKroUstcM  anttouutt  Plieninger.    Molar  tooth,  magnified.    Upper  Triat, 
Diegerloch,  near  Stuttgart,  Wiirtemberg. 
a.  view  of  inner  tide  ?  b.  aame,  outer  aide  ? 

c.  tame  In  profile.  d.  crown  of  aame. 


Fig.  464. 


Fig.  465. 


Mierolntea  mUvnnu.Vlitn. 
Vletr  of  tame  molar  as  No.  463.    From  a  drawing  by 
Hermann  Von  Meyer. 
a.  riew  of  inner  tide  ?       b.  crown  of  tame. 
c.  crown  of  the  tame,  magnified. 


UolKc  of  MferoleBtet  f   Pllen. 
4  timet  at  large  at  the  fig. 
463.  From  the  Triat  of  Die- 
gerioch,  Stuttgart. 


there  seem  to  have  'been  six  of  them  originally.  From  its  agree- 
ment in  general  characters,  it  was  supposed  by  Professor  Plieninger 
to  belong  to  the  same  animal,  but  as  it  is  four  times  as  big,  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  tooth  of  another  allied  species.  This  molar 
is  attached  to  the  matrix  consisting  of  sandstone,  whereas  the  tooth 
(fig.  463.)  is  isolated.  Several  fragments  of  bone,  differing  in 
structure  from  that  of  the  associated  saurians  and  fish,  and  believed 
to  be  mammalian,  were  embedded  near  them  in  the  same  rock.  No 
anatomist  had  been  able  to  give  any  feasible  conjecture  as  to  the 
affinities  of  this  minute  quadruped  until  Dr.  Falconer,  in  1867,  re- 
cognized an  unmistakeable  resemblance  between  its  teeth  and  the 
two  back  molars  of  his  new  genus  Plagiaulax  (see  above,  ^g,  337. 
p.  381.),  from  the  Purbeck  strata.  This  would  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Microlestes  was  marsupial  and  plant-eating. 

In  Wiirtemberg  there  are  two  bone-beds,  namely,  that  containing 
the  Microlestes.  which  has  just  been  described,  which  constitutes,  an 
we  have  seen,  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Trias,  and  another  of 
still  greater  extent,  and  still  more  rich  in  the  remains  of  fish  and 
reptiles,  which  is  of  older  date,  intervening  between  the  Keuper 
and  Muschelkalk. 

The  genera  SaurichthySy  Hybodus^  and  GyrolepiSy  are  found  in 
both  these  breccias,  and  one  of  the  species,  Saurichthys  MongeoH^  is 
common  t^  both  bone-beds,  as  is  also  a  remarkable  reptile  called 
Nothosaurvs  mirabilis.     The  saurian  called  Belodon  by  K.  Y^tl 
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Meyer,  of  the  Thecodont  familj,  is  another  Triaaeic  form,  aseociated 
at  Diegerloch  with  MicroUitet, 

Beneath  thie  bone-breccia  follows  the  regular  eeriea  of  straU 
called  Kenper,  which  in  Wiirtemberg  ia  about  1000  feet  thick.  It 
is  divided  by  Alberti  into  sandatone,  gjpBum,  and  carbonaceoos 
shtte  clay."  Remains  of  reptiles  called  Notkotavrut  and  Ph^lo- 
Fi«. ««.  tauTus  have  been  found  in  it  with  Laby- 

nnthodon;    the   detached  teeth,    also,   of 
placoid  fish  and  of  rayi,  and  of  the  genera 
\  Sauriehthjfi  and  Gj/rolepU  {Agt.4Sl,  482. 
]  p.  440.). 

The  plants  of  the  Keuper  are  geaerically 
I  very  analogons  to  those  of  the  lias  and 
oolite,  couaisting  of  ferns,  equisetaceous 
J.  (Sjn.Efmi-  plants,  cycads,  and  conifera,  with  a  few 
..cn...nD  ..n.... portiMor'ume  doubtful  monocotyledons.     A  few  species 
Diintficd.     taptt.  gijpjj  ^  £gui$etilei  columnaris,  are  com- 

mon to  thte  group  and  the  oolite. 

Si.  Cattian  and  Halhtadt  Bed*. — The  uuidstones  and  clay  of 
the  Keuper  resemble  the  deposits  of  estuaries  and  a  shallow  sea 
near  the  land,  and  afford,  in  the  N.W.  of  Germany,  as  in  France 
and  England,  but  a  scanty  representation  of  the  marine  life  of  that 
period.  We  might,  however,  have  anticipated,  from  its  rich  rep- 
tilian fauna,  that  the  contemporaneous  inhabitants  of  the  sea  of 
the  Keuper  period  would  be  very  numerous,  should  we  ever  have 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  their  remains  to  light.  This,  it  is 
believed,  has  at  length  been  accomplished,  by  the  position  now 
assigned  to  certain  Alpine  rocks  called  the  "  St.  Cassian  beds," 
the  true  place  of  which  in  the  series  was  until  lately  a  subject 
of  much  doubt  and  discussion.  For  valuable  researches  relating 
to  these  formations,  we  are  indebted  to  many  eminent  geologists, 
especially  to  MM.  Von  Such,  E.  de  Beaumont,  Murchison,  Siedg- 
wick,  and  Klipstein,  and  in  Switzerland  to  MM.  Escher  and 
Merian,  and  more  lately  in  Austria  to  MM.  Von  Hauer,  Suess, 
Homes,  and  Giimbel.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  Hallstadt  beds 
on  the  northern  flanks  of  the  Austrian  Alps  correspond  in  age  with 
the  St.  Cassian  beds  on  their  southern  declivity,  and  the  Austrian 
geologists  hence  satisGed  themselves  that  the  Hallstadt  formation  is 
referable  to  the  period  of  the  Upper  Trias.  Assuming  this  conclu- 
sion to  be  correct,  we  become  acquainted  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
with  a  rich  marine  fanna  belonging  to  a  period  previously  believed 
to  be  very  barren  of  oi^anic  remains,  because  in  England,  France, 
and  Northern  Germany  the  Upper  Trias  ia  chiefly  represented  by 
beds  of  fresh  or  brackish  water  origin.  Mr.  Edward  Suess,  of 
Vienna,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  memoirs  on  the  rocks 
in  question,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  summary  of  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  Hallstadt  beds  in  the  Austrian  Alps, 

*  Honog.  de*  Bontcn  SaodfteiiM. 
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which  I  had  an  opportunity,  when  travelling  in  the  autumn  of  1856, 
of  verifying  in  company  with  Mr.  Giimbel,  of  Munich. 

The  uppermost  strata  first  enumerated  immediately  underlie  the 
Lower  Lias  of  the  Swabian  Jura.  This  lias  is  represented  near 
Vienna  by  a  brown  limestone,  containing  Ammonites  Bucklandi^  A* 
Conybearii^  &c 


Strata  below  the  Lias  in  the  Austrian  AlpSy  in  descending  Order, 


1.  Koessen  beds. 

(Sjmonyma,    Upper     St 
Cassian  beds  of  Escher  and ' 
Merian.) 


2.  Dachstein  beds. 


3.  Hallstadt  beds 
(or  St.  Cassian). 


^Grey  and  black  limestone,  with  calcareoas  marls 
having  a  thickness  of  aboat  50  feet  Among 
the  fossils,  Brachiopoda  very  namerons  ;  some 
few  species  common  to  the  genuine  Lias;  many 
pecnliar.  Ariatia  contorta»  Pecten  Vahniensit, 
CardiuM  Rhaticymt  Avicula  inaquivalvis,  Spiri' 
far  MuHsteri,  Dav.  Strata  containing  the  above 
fossils  alternate  with  the  Dachstein  beds,  lying 
next  below. 

White  or  greyish  limestone,  often  in  beds  3  or 
4  feet  thick.  Total  thiclmess  of  the  formation 
above  2000  feet.  Upper  part  foesiliferons,  with 
some  strata  composed  of  corals.  {Lithodendron.) 
Lower  portion  without  foesils.  Among  the 
characteristic  shells  are  Hemicardium  Wulferii^ 
Megalodon  triqueter,  and  other  large  bivalves. 

^Ked,  pink,  or  white  marble,  from  800  to  1000  feet 
in  thickness,  containing  more  than  800  species 
of  marine  fossils,  for  the  most  part  mollnsca. 
Many  species  of  Orthoceras,  True  Ammonites, 
besides  Ceratites  and  Goniatites,  Belemnitea 
(rare),  PorceUia,  Pleurotomaria,  Trochus,  Month 
tut  salinaria,  &c. 


4.  A.  Gnttenstein  beds. 

B.  Werfen  beds,  base 

of  Upper    Trias  ? 

Lower  Trias  of  some 

geologists. 


"  A,  Black  and  grey  limestone  ^ 
1 50  feet  thick,  alternating 
with  the  underiying  Werfen 
beds. 
B.  Red  and  green  shale  and 
sandstone,  with  Salt  and 
Gypsum. 


Among  the  fossils  are 
Ceratites  eassianus 
Myacites  /cusaensis, 
Naticella  costata,  &c. 


In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  rocks  above  mentioned,  the  Koessen 
and  Dachstein  beds  have  been  referred  by  some  to  the  Lias,  by 
others  to  the  Trias,  while  many  have  considered  them  to  be  of  in- 
termediate date.  But  Mr.  Suess '  has  shown  that  the  Koessen  beds 
correspond  to  the  upper  bone-bed  of  Swabia,  in  which  the  Micro- 
testes  was  found  (see  p.  430.),  and  the  same  geologist  remarks  that 
some  of  the  fossils  of  the  beds  1.  and  2.  are  identical  with  the  Irish 
"  Portrush  beds  "  of  General  Portlock,  described  in  his  Report  on 
Londonderry.  The  Koessen  beds  have  been  traced  for  100  geo- 
graphical miles  from  near  Geneva  to  the  environs  of  Vienna. 

The  German  geologists  are  now  generally  agreed,  as  already 
stated,  that  the  Hallstadt  and  St.  Cassian  beds  are  of  the  age  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Keuper  or  Upper  Trias  ;  but  whether  the  Werfen 
sandstone,  No.  4.,  should  form  part  of  the  same  series,  or,  as  Von 
Hauer  inclines  to  believe,  should  be  classed  as  the  equivalent  of  ^*  the 
Bunter  or  Lower  Trias,"  is  still  undetermined.     The  absence  of 
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weU-chsracterized  Muschelkalk  fossils  in  the  Aaatrian  Alps  renders 
this  point  very  difficult  to  decide.  Kich  deposits  of  salt,  associated 
with  the  Werfen  beds,  have  inclined  some  geologists  to  presame 
that  they  belong  to  the  Upper  Trias.  Should  they  be  classed  as 
'  Bunter,"  the  Gnttenstein  limestone  would  then  ccurespond  in 
position  with  the  Muschelkalk,  but  no  Mnschelkalk  fossils  hare  ever 
been  met  with  in  it  or  in  the  Werfen. 

Among  the  800  species  of  fossils  of  the  Hailgtadt  and  St.  Cmbiui 
beds,  many  are  still  undescribed  ;  some  are  of  new  and  pecaliar 
genera,  as  ScoUoitotna,  fig.  467.,  and  Platyttoma,  fig.  468.,  among  the 
Gasteropoda  ;  and  I^ninekta,  fig.  469.,  among  the  Brachiopoda. 


Tho  following  table  of  genera  of  marine  shells  from  the  HalUtadt 
and  St.  Cassian  beds,  drawn  up  on  the  joint  authority  of  MM.  Suesa 
and  Woodward,  shows  how  many  connecting  links  between  the 
fauna  of  primary  and  secondary  rocks  are  supplied  by  the  St.  Cas- 
sian  and  Halbtadt  beds. 
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Genera  of  FoasU  Molltuca  in  the  St  Cassian  and  HaUsiadt  Beds, 


Commoo  to  Older  Ro^i. 


Cyrtoceras. 

Ortboceras. 

OoDiatites. 

*Loxooema. 

^Holopella. 

Morchisonia. 

Enomphalns. 

Porcellia. 

*Megalodon. 

Cyrtia. 


Charaeterlftk  TriMtic  Genera. 


Ceratites. 

Scoliostoma  (or  Cock' 

learid), 
Naticella. 
Platy  stoma. 
Isoarca. 
Plenropboros. 
Myophoria. 
Monotis. 
Eoninckia. 

The  genera  marked  by  an  asterisk  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Saess,  the 
rest  on  that  of  Mr.  Woodward  from  fosails  of  the  St.  Cassian  rocks  in  the  British 
Maseum. 


Common  to  Newer  Rocks. 

Ammonites. 

^Belemnites. 

^Nerinsea. 

Opu. 

Cardita. 

Trigonia. 

Myoconcbos. 

Ostrea.     1  sp. 

Plicatula. 

Thecidinm. 


The  first  column  marks  the  last  appearance  of  several  genera 
which  are  characteristic  of  Falseozoic  strata.  The  secoDd  shows 
those  genera  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Trias,  either  as 
peculiar  to  it  or  as  reaching  their  maximum  of  development  at  this 
era.  The  third  column  marks  the  first  appearance  of  genera  des- 
tined to  become  more  abundant  in  later  ages. 

As  the  Ortboceras  had  never  been  met  with  in  the  marine  Mus- 
chelkalk,  much  surprise  was  naturall7  felt  that  7  or  8  species  of  the 
genus  should  appear  in  the  Hallstadt  beds,  assuming  these  last  to 
belong  to  the  Upper  Trias.  Among  these  species  are  some  of  large 
dimensions,  associated  with  large  Ammonites  with  foliated  lobes,  a 
form  never  seen  before  so  low  in  the  series,  while  the  Ortboceras  had 
never  been  seen  so  high.  But  the  latter  genus  has  also  been  met 
with  in  the  Adnet,  or  Lias  strata  of  Austria,  as  I  was  assured  in 
1856  by  several  eminent  geologists  of  Germany. 

Professor  Ramsay  has  lately  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  lists 
given  by  Bronn  of  104  genera  and  774  species  of  fossils,  derived 
from  the  St.  Cassian  beds,  of  all  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  invertebrata  ;  and  he  has  also  made  an 
analysis  of  another  list  of  79  genera  and  427  species  of  fossils  from  the 
same  beds,  drawn  up  by  a  skilful  naturalist,  the  late  Count  Miinster. 
The  results  arrived  at  in  both  cases  agree  very  closely,  proving 
that  somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  the  St.  Cassian  fossils  have 
a  primary  or  palaeozoic,  and  two-thirds  of  them  a  secondary  or 
mesozoic  character.  There  would  be  nothing  wonderful  or  anoma- 
lous in  such  a  result,  were  it  not  that  the  fossils  of  the  Muschelkalk, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  older  than  the  St.  Cassian  beds,  contain  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  primary  types,  so  that  a  palceon- 
tologist  would  naturally  presume,  says  Professor  Ramsay,  that  the 
St.  Cassian  beds  were  a  stage  nearer  in  lime  than  is  the  Muschel- 
kalk to  the  Permian  period,  Bronn,  accordingly,  in  drawing  up 
his  catalogue,  placed  the  St.  Cassian  beds  in  that  position,  or  as 
intermediate  between  the  Bunter-sandstein  and  the  Upper  Per- 
mian, or  Zechstein.  It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  were  we 
not  controlled  by  the  decided  opinion  as  to  the  order  of  super- 
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position  to  which  the  most  able  living  surveyors  of  the  Austrian 
Alps  have  come,  we  should  naturally  take  for  granted,  when  pre- 
sented with  such  a  eection  as  that  given  at  p.  433.,  that  the  Unachel- 
kalk,  if  it  had  happened  to  be  present  at  HJlstadt,  would  have  over- 
laid the  bed  No.  3.,  instead  of  having  to  be  intercalated  ijetween 
Nos,  3,  and  4.,  or  even  placed  below  No.  4. 

Whatever  ambiguity  may  gtill  remain  in  many  minds  respecting 
the  precise  chronological  relations  of  the  St  Cassian  beds,  no  one 
questions  that  they  are  Triassic,  and  they  have  entirely  dissipated  the 
notion  formerly  entertained  as  to  the  marine  fauna  of  the  whole 
Triassic  era  having  been  poverty-stricken.  The  St,  Cassian  &aaa, 
moreover,  leads  us  to  expect  that,  should  we  hereafter  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  marine  fossils  of  the  lowest  division  of  the 
Bunter  sandstone,  the  present  break  between  the  Falffiozoic  utd 
Neozoic  forms  will  almost  entirely  disappear. 

Musekelkalk, 

The  next  member  of  the  Trias  in  Germany,  the  Musekelkalk,  which 
underlies  the  Keuper  before  described,  consists  chiefly  of  a  compact 
greyish  limestone,  but  includes  beds  of  dolomite  in  many  places, 
together  with  gypsum  and  rock  salt.  This  limestone,  a  formation 
wholly  unrepresented  in  England,  abounds  in  fossil  shells,  as  the 
name  implies.  Among  the  Cephalopoda  there  are  no  belemnitea,  and 
no  ammonites  with  foliated  sutures,  as  in  the  liaa  and  oolite  aa  well 
as  in  the  Hallstsdt  beds ;  but  we  find  instead  a  genua  allied  to  the 
Ammonite,  called  Ceralitei  by  De  Haan,  in  which  the  descending 
lobea  (see  a,  b,  c,  fig.  470.)  terminate  in  a  few  small  denticuUtions 


pointing  inwards,  the  saddles  being  plane.  Among  the  bivalve 
shells,  the  Posidonia  minula,  Goldf.  {Estkeria  minula,  Bronn),  (see 
tig,  471  ),  is  abundant,  ranging  through  the  Keuper,  Muschelkalk, 
and  Bunt«r-sandstein  ;  and  Avieula  socialis  (Jig.  472,),  having  a 
similar  range,  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Muschelkalk  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Poland, 
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The  abundance  of  the  heads  and  etems  of  lily  encriuites,  Ewrinus 
lilUformU  (fig.  473.),  {or  Eucrinitet  moniliformis),  shows  the  slow 
Fia.tn.  manner  in  which  some  beds  of  this  limestoiie  have 

been  formed  in   clear  sea-water.      The  star-fish 
called  Aapidura  lorieala  (fig.  474.)  is  as  yet  pe- 
\  culiar  to  the  Muschelkalk.     In  the  same  formation 


are  found  the  sknll  and  teeth  of  a  reptile  of  the  genus  Placodtu  (see 
fig.  475.),  which  was  referred  originally  by  Count  Miinster,  and 


I.  FallUa  Mrnpl^lla.    (SfB.  raUxtt 
^.  portion  ot  uma  munlflfd  tO  allow 


afCerwards  by  Agassiz,  to  the  dans  of  fishes.    But  more  j 
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specimens  enabled  Professor  Owen,  in  1858,  to  show  that  this  fossil 
animal  was  a  Saurian  reptile,  which  probably  fed  on  shell-bearing 
mollusks,  and  used  its  short  and  flat  teeth,  so  thickly  coated  with 
enamel,  for  pounding  and  crushing  the  shells.* 

Sunter'Sandsiein. 

The  Bunter-sandstein  consists  of  various-coloured  sandstones, 
dolomites,  and  red  clays^  with  some  beds,  especially  in  the  Hartz,  of 
calcareous  pisolite  or  roe-stone,  the  whole  sometimes  attaining  a 
thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet.  The  sandstone  of  the  Yosges, 
according  to  Von  Meyer,  is  proved,  by  the  presence  of  Labyrin' 
thodon  and  other  fossils,  to  belong  to  this  lowest  member  of  the 
Triassic  group.  At  Sulzbad  (or  Soultz-les-bains),  near  Strasburg, 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Yosges,  many  plants  have  been  obtained  from 
the  "hunter,"  especially  conifers  of  the  extinct  genus  VoUziOj 
peculiar  to  this  period,  in  which  even  the  fructification  has  been 
preserved.    (See  fig.  476.) 

Out  of  thirty  species  of  ferns,  cycads,  conifers,  and  other  plants, 
enumerated  by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  in  1849,  as  coming  from  the 
*'Gr^s  bigarr^,"  or  Bunter,  not  one  is  common  to  the  Keuper.f 
This  difference,  however,  may  arise  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
flora  of  the  "  Bunter  "  has  been  almost  entirely  derived  from  one 
district  (the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg),  and  its  peculiarities  may 
be  local. 

The  footprints  of  a  reptile  {Lahyrinihadon)  have  been  observed 
on  the  clays  of  this  member  of  the  Trias,  near  Hildburghausen,  in 
Saxony,  impressed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  beds,  and  standing 
out  as  casts  in  relief  from  the  under  sides  of  incumbent  slabs  of 
i<andstone.  To  these  I  shall  again  allude  in  the  sequel ;  they  attest, 
as  well  as  the  accompanying  ripple-marks,  and  the  cracks  which 
traverse  the  clays,  the  gradual  deposition  of  the  beds  of  this  for- 
mation in  shallow  water,  and  sometimes  between  high  and  low 
water. 

Triassic  Chroup  in  England, 

The  Trias  or  New  Red  series  of  England  is  subdivided  by  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  in  the  following  manner  : — 

{Koessen  or  Fenarth  beds  (Avicula  contorta  zone). 
New  Hed  Marl,  with  streaks  of  Sandstone. 
White  and  Brown  Sandstone  and  Mar). 

r  Upper  Variegated  Sandstone. 
Banter  <  Conglomerate  or  Pebble  beds. 
(.Lower  Variegated  Marble. 

Different  members  of  the  above  group  rest  in  England,  in  some 
region  or  other,  on  almost  every  principal  member  of  the  palaeozoic 

♦  Owen,  Phil.  Trans.,  1858,  p.  169. 

t  Tableau  des  Genres  de  V^g.  Foss.,  Diet  Unir.,  1849. 
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series,  on  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferons,  and  Per- 
mian rocks,  and  there  ia  evidence  eveiTwhere  of  distarbance,  con- 
tortion, partial  upheaval  into  land,  and  vast  denudations  which  the 
older  rocks  underwent  before  and  during  the  deposition  of  the  buc- 
cessive  strata  of  the  New  Ked  Sandstone  group.  It  was  stated 
(p.  417.)  that  the  Lover  Lias  in  the  south-west  of  England  con- 
tained near  its  base  strata  characterized  by  Armiumitei  planorbu, 
below  which  beds  with  man;  reptilian  remains  sometimes  occur. 

Still  lower,  on  the  botrndary  line  between  the  Lias  and  Triaa, 
certain  cream-coloured  limestones,  called  White  Lias  hj  Smith,  are 
found  asottlly,  but  not  always,  without  fossils.  These  white  beds 
have  lately  been  referred  by  Mr.  Chas.  Moore  to  what  he  calls  the 
BhKtic  beds*,  because  largely  developed  in  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  and 
which  are  the  same  as  the  Koessen  beds  of  (rermany,  No.  1., 
p.  433.  The  marine  organic  remains  observed  in  them  near  Frome, 
in  Somersetshire,  show  that  they  appertain  to  the  behest  member 
of  the  Upper  Trias,  in  which  occur  the  sandstones  and  shales  with 
Avieula  contorta  (fig.  479.),  together  with  other  fossil  shells  be- 
longing to  the  same  zone  in  Germany,  France,  and  Lombardy. 
Among  the  most  abundant  of  the  shells  In  all  these  countries  is  the 
above-mentioned  AvKula  (fig.  479.),  and  with  it  Cardium  rkteticum 
(fig.  477.)  and  Pecten  Falonietuu  (fig.  478.). 


PttUm  fmlmlimit,  Drr. 
1  IMI.  ill*.  Purtruih, 
InlB^   at      upper. 

The  principal  member  of  this  group  has  been  called  by  Dr. 
Wright  the  Avieula  contorta  bed  f,  as  this  shell  is  very  abundant, 
and  has  a  wide  range  in  Europe.  General  Portlock  first  described 
the  formation  as  it  occurs  at  Fortrush,  in  Antrim,  where  the  Avicttla 
contorta  is  accompanied  bj  Pecten  Vahniensit,  as  in  Germany. 
The  l>eds  under  consideration,  although  of  moderate  thickness,  are 
already  rich  in  synonyms,  as,  besides  the  German  names  mentioned 
at  page  433.  and  the  Bone-bed  series  of  many  geologists,  as  well  as 
the  Bhffitic  beds  of  Mr.  G.  Moore,  it  has  lately  been  named  the 
Penarth  beds  by  the  Government  surveyors  of  Great  Britain,  from 
Penarth,  near  CardlK  in  Glamoi^anshire,  where  these  strata  are 
finely  exhibited  in  the  sea-cliffs. 
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The  best-known  member  of  the  group,  a  thin  band  or  bone?- 
breccia,  is  conspicuous  among  the  black  shales  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Axmouth,  in  Devonshire,  and  in  the  cliffs  of  Westbury- on- Severn, 
as  well  as  at  Aust  and  other  places  on  the  borders  of  the  Britiah 
Channel.  It  abounds  in  the  remains  of  saurians  and  fish,  and  was 
formerly  classed  as  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Lias  ;  but  Sir  P.  Egerton 
first  pointed  out,  in  1841,  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Upper 
New  Red  Sandstone,  because  it  contained  an  assemblage  of  fossil 
fish  which  are  either  peculiar  to  this  stratum,  or  belong  to  species 
well  known  in  the  Muschelkalk  of  Germany.  These  fish  belong  to 
the  genera  Acrodus,  HyhoduSy  Ch/rolepis,  and  Saurichthys. 

Among  those  common  to  the  English  bone-bed  and  the  Muschel- 
kalk of  Germany  are  Hybodus  plicaiilis  (fig.  480.),  Sauricklhys  apt* 
calls  (fig.  481;),  Gyrolepis  tenuistriatus  (fig.  482.),  and  6r.  Albertiu 
Remains  of  saurians,  Plesiosaurus  among  others,  have  also  been 
found  in  the  bone<bed,  and  plates  of  an  Encrimis, 


Fig.  481. 


Fig.  482. 


Fig.  480. 


Hybodus  pttcatilfs.    Teeth.    Bone<bed, 
Aust  and  Axmouth. 


Saurkktkyt  apicalit. 
Tooth  :  nat.  lise,  and 
magnified.  Axmouth. 


GftvUpis  tenufHriaims, 
Scale;  nat.  site,  and 
magnified.    Axmouth. 


In  certain  grey  indurated  marls  below  the  bone-bed,  Mr.  Dawkins 
found,  at  Watchett,  on  the  coast  of  Somersetshire,  in  1863,  a  two- 
fanged  molar  tooth  of  a  fossil  mammlfer  of  the  Microlestes  family. 
Mr.  Chas.  Moore  had  previously  discovered  twenty-seven  teeth  of 
mammalia  of  the  same  family  near  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  in  the 
contents  of  a  vertical  fissure  traversing  a  mass  of  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  top  of  this  fissure  must  have  communicated  with 
the  bed  of  the  Triassic  sea,  and  probably  at  a  point  not  far  from  the 
ancient  shore  on  which  the  small  marsupials  of  that  era  abounded. 

The  strata  of  red  and  green  marl,  which  follow  the  bone-bed  in 
the  descending  order  at  Axmouth  and  Aust,  are  destitute  of  organic 
remains :  as  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  corresponding  beds 
in  almost  every  part  of  England.  But  fossils  have  been  found  at  a 
few  localities  in  sandstones  of  this  formation,  in  Worcestershire  and 
Warwickshire,  and  among  them  the  bivalve  shell  called  Posidonia 
minuta,  Goldf.,  before  mentioned  (fig.  471.  p.  437.). 

The  member  of  the  English  "  New  Red  "  containing  this  shell,  in 
those  parts  of  England,  is,  according  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
and  Mr.  Strickland,  600  feet  thick,  and  consists  chiefly  of  red  marl 
or  elate,  with  a  band  of  sandstone.     Ichthyodorulites,  or  spines  of 
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Uybodus,  t«etb  of  fishes,  and  fbotpriaU  of  reptiles  were  observed  by 
the  same  geologtets  in  these  atrata  ;  *  and  the  cemaine  of  &  saarian, 
called  Bhi/nehosaunu,  have  been  found  in  this  portion  of  the  Triaa 
(it  Grinsell,  near  Sbrewebury. 

In  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  the  gypseous  and  saliferous  red  shales 
and  clays  of  the  Trias  are  between  1000  aod  1^00  feet  thick.  In 
sooae  places  lenticular  masses  of  rock-salt  are  interpolated  between 
the  argillaceous  beds,  the  origin  of  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the 
aequel. 

The  lower  division  or  English  representative  of  the  "Bunter" 
attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet  in  the  counties  last  mentioned.  Be- 
sides red  and  green  shales  and  red  sandstones,  it  comprises  much 
soft  white  quartEOse  sandstone,  in  which  the  trunks  of  silicified  trees 
have  been  met  with  at  AUesley  HHl,  near  Coventry.  Several  of 
them  were  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  some  yards  in  length, 
decidedly  of  coniferous  wood,  and  showing  rings  of  annual  growth.f 
Impressions,  also,  of  the  footsteps  of  animals  have  been  detected  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  this  formation.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable occur  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool,  in  the  whitish  quartzose 
sandstone  of  Storton  Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mersey.  They 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tracks  first  observed  in  a  member  of  the 
Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  at  the  village  of  Hesseberg,  near  Hild- 
burghauBBu.  in  Saxony,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  ,For  many 
years  these  footprints  have  been  referred  to 
&  large  unknown  quadruped,  provisionally 
named  Chetrotherium  by  Professor  Kaup, 
because  the  marks  both  of  the  fore  and  hind  ^ 
feet  resembled  impressions  made  by  a  hui 
band.  (See  fig.  483.)  The  footmarks  at  i 
Hesseberg  are  partly  concave,  and  partly  i 
relief ;  the  former,  or  the  depressions,  ar 
seen  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  sandstone  I 
slabs,  but  those  in  relief  are  only  upon  the 
lower  surfaces,  being  in  fact  natural  casts, 
formed  in  the  subjacent  footprints  as  in  *?&,,'*"'•  bCw" 
moulds.  The  larger  impressions,  which  seem  f^""^  '•  """i**"''  "^  '" 
to  be  those  of  the  hind  foot,  are  generally 

8  inches  in  length,  and  S  in  width,  and  one  was  12  inches  long. 
Near  each  large  footstep,  and  at  a  regular  distance  (about  on  inch 


^ 


iindilaos.    HUdburglmuiEii,  ii 


*  Geo).  Trans., Second  S«r., vol. T.  p.    p.  439.;  . 
SIS.,  &c.  Isod.  QeoL  Trans.,  Second  Ser.,  vol. 

t  Backland,  Floe.  0«oL  Soe.,  toL  iL    p.  947. 
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and  a  half),  before  it,  a  smaller  print  of  a  fore  foot,  4  inches  long  and 
3  inches  wide,  occurs.  The  footsteps  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  each 
pair  in  the  same  line,  at  intervals  of  14  inches  from  pair  to  pair. 
The  large  as  well  as  the  small  steps  show  the  great  toes  alternately 
on  the  right  and  left  side ;  each  step  makes  the  print  of  five  toes, 
the  first  or  great  toe  being  bent  inwards  like  a  thumb.  Though  the 
fore  and  hind  foot  difier  so  much  in  size,  they  are  nearly  similar  in 
form. 

The  similar  footmarks  afterwards  observed  in  a  rock  of  corre- 
sponding age  at  Storton  Hill  were  imprinted  on  five  thin  beds  of  clay, 
superimposed  one  upon  the  other  in  the  same  quarry,  and  separated 
by  beds  of  sandstone.  On  the  lower  surface  of  the  sandstone  strata, 
the  solid  casts  of  each  impression  are  salient,  in  high  relief,  and 
afford  models  of  the  feet,  toes,  and  claws  of  the  animals  which  trod 
on  the  clay.  On  the  same  surfaces  Mr.  J*  Cunningham  discovered 
(1839)  distinct  casts  of  rain-drop  markings. 

As  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  England  any  bones  or  teeth  had 
been  met  with  in  the  same  identical  strata  as  the  footsteps,  anato- 
mists indulged,  for  several  years,  in  various  conjectures  respecting 
the  mysterious  animals  from  which  they  might  have  been  derived. 
Professor  Kaup  suggested  that  the  unknown  quadruped  might  have 
been  allied  to  the  Marsupialia ;  for  in  the  kangaroo  the  first  toe  of 
the  fore  foot  is  in  a  similar  manner  set  obliquely  to  the  others,  like  a 
thumb,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet  is  also 
very  great.  But  M.  Link  conceived  that  some  of  the  four  species  of 
animals  of  which  the  tracks  had  been  found  in  Saxony  might  have 
been  gigantic  JBatrachians ;  and  Dr.  Buckland  designated  some  of 
the  footsteps  as  those  of  a  small  web-footed  animal,  probably  croco- 
dilian. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  several  naturalists  of  Liverpool, 
in  their  report  on  the  Storton  quarries,  declared  their  opinion  that 
each  of  the  thin  seams  of  clay  in  which  the  sandstone  casts  were 
moulded  had  formed  successively  a  surface  above  water,  over  which 
the  Cheirotherium  and  other  animals  walked,  leaving  impressions  of 
their  footsteps,  and  that  each  layer  had  been  afterwards  submerged 
by  a  sinking  down  of  the  surface,  so  that  a  new  beach  was  formed  at 
low  water  above  the  former,  on  which  other  tracks  were  then  made. 
The  repeated  occurrence  of  ripple-marks  at  various  heights  and 
depths  in  the  red  sandstone  of  Cheshire  had  been  explained  in  the 
same  manner.  It  was  also  remarked  that  impressions  of  such  depth 
and  clearness  could  only  have  been  made  by  animals  walking  on  the 
land,  as  their  weight  would  have  been  insufficient  to  make  them  sink 
so  deeply  in  yielding  clay  under  water.  They  must,  therefore,  have 
been  air-breathers. 

When  the  inquiry  had  been  brought  to  this  point,  the  reptilian 
remains  discovered  in  the  Trias,  both  of  Germany  and  England,  were 
carefully  examined  by  Prof.  Owen.  He  found,  after  a  microscopic 
investigation  of  the  teeth  from  the  German  sandstone  called  Keuper, 
and  from  the  sandstone  of  Warwick  and  Leamington  (fig.  486.), 
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that  neither  of  them  could  be  referred  to  true  saoriuis,  Blthongh  they 
had  been  nkmed  Mastodotuaunu  and  Fhytoiaunu 
by  Jager.     It  appeared  that  tbey  were  of  the  Ba-  "■■  ***■ 

trachian  order,  and  of  gigantic  dimensions  in  com- 
parison with  any  representatives  of  that  order  now 
living.  Both  the  Continental  and  English  fossil 
teeth  exhibited  a  most  complicated  texture,  differ- 
ing from  that  previonaly  observed  in  any  reptile, 
whether  recent  or  extinct,  but  most  nearly  ana-  t«mii  or  XattrAute. 
logons  to  the  Ichthyotaurtu.  A  section  of  one  of  tk£'^u«.  *"" 
these  teeth  exhibits  a  series  of  irregular  folds,  re- 
sembling the  labyrinthic  windings  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  brain  t  and 
from  this  character  Prof.  Owen  has  proposed  the  name  LabyrittthO' 
don  for  the  new  genus.  The  annexed  representation  (fig.  486.)  of 
part  of  one  is  given  from  his  "  Odontography,"  plate  64  A.  The 
entire  length  of  this  tooth  ia  supposed  to  have  been  about  three 
inches  and  a  half,  and  the  breadth  at  the  base  one  inch  and  a  hal£ 


TrUMitiM  mcUdd  ortooth  ot LaiurfmOaiim  Jaeteri,  Oven  (tfurtodgiumw  Jaigtti, 


When  Prof.  Owen  had  satisfied  himself,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
cranium,  jaws,  and  teeth,  that  a  gigantic  Batraehian  had  existed  at 
the  period  of  the  Trias  or  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  he  soon  found, 
from  the  examination  of  various  bones  derived  from  the  same  forma- 
tion, that  he  could  define  three  species  of  Labyrinthodon,  and  that  in 
this  genus  the  hind  extremities  were  much  larger  than  the  anterior 
ones.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  LahyrinAodon 
having  existed  at  the  period  when  the  Cheirotherian  footsteps  were 
made,  was  the  first  step  towards  the  identification  of  those  tracks 
with  the  newly  discovered  Batrachiui,  It  was  at  the  same  time 
observed  that  the  footmarks  of  Cheirotherium  were  more  like  those 
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of  toads  thau  of  any  other  living  animal ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  size  of 
the  three  species  of  Labyrinthodon  corresponded  with  the  size  of 
three  different  kinds  of  footprints  which  had  already  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  three  distinct  Cheirotheria.  It  was  moreover  inferred, 
with  confidence,  that  the  Labyrinthodon  was  &n  air-breathing  reptile 
from  the  structure  of  the  nasal  cavity,  in  which  the  posterior  outlets 
were  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  directly  under 
the  anterior  or  external  nostrils.  It  must  have  respired  air  after  the 
manner  of  saurians,  and  may  therefore  have  imprinted  on  the  shore 
those  footsteps,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  have  originated 
from  an  animal  walking  under  water. 

But  the  structure  of  the  foot  is  still  wanting,  and  a  more  con- 
nected and  complete  skeleton  is  required  for  demonstration ;  for  the 
circumstantial  evidence  above  stated  is  not  strong  enough  to  produce 
in  the  minds  of  some  eminent  anatomists  the  conviction  that  the 
Cheirotherium  and  Labyrinthodon  are  one  and  the  same. 

Dolomitic  Conglomerate  of  Bristol, — Near  Bristol,  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  in  other  counties  bordering  the  Severn,  are  certain 
strata  which  rest  unconformably  upon  the  coal-measures,  and  consist 
of  a  conglomerate  called  "  dolomitic,"  because  the  pebbles  of  older 
rocks  contained  in  it  are  cemented  together  by  a  red  or  yellow  base 
of  dolomite.  This  conglomerate  or  breccia  occurs  in  patches  over 
the  downs  near  Bristol,  and  upon  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  filling  up 
hollows  and  irregularities  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Millstone  Grit, 
and  Mountain  Limestone.  The  embedded  fragments  are  both 
rounded  and  angular,  and  some  of  them  of  vast  size,  especially  those 
of  millstone  grit,  weighing  nearly  a  ton.  It  is  principally  com- 
posed, at  every  spot  of  the  debris,  of  those  rocks  on  which  it  im- 
mediately rests.  At  one  point  we  find  pieces  of  coal-shale,  in 
another  of  mountain  limestone,  recognizable  by  its  peculiar  shells  and 
zoophytes.  Fractured  bones,  also,  and  teeth  of  saurians  of  contem- 
poraneous origin,  are  dispersed  through  some  parts  of  the  breccia. 

These  saurians  are  distinguished  by  having  the  teeth  implanted 
deeply  in  the  jaw-bone,  and  in  distinct  sockets,  instead  of  beiug 
soldered,  as  in  frogs,  to  a  simple  alveolar  parapet.     In  the  dolomitic 

Teeth  or  Saurians.    Dolomitic  conglomerate ;  Redland,  nejir  Bristol. 
Fig.  487.  Fig.  488. 


Tooth  of  PakeotauruM  |fl|'     W    Tooth  of  neeodontostmna ; 

pUUyodonj  nat.  site.  Hu.     Wt  3  timet  magnified. 


conglomerate  near  Bristol  the  remains  of  species  of  two  genera 
have  been  found,  called  Thecodontosaurus  and  Palaosaurus  by  Dr. 
Eiley  and  Mr.  Stutchbury ;  ♦  the  teeth  of  which  are  conical,  com- 
pressed, and  with  finely  serrated  edges  (figs.  487.  and  488.). 

*  QeoL  Trans.,  Second  Seneft,  xoV.  x.  ^.  ^\^.,'£\.  <ia.  ^^jgu  1  and  5. 
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Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Buck  land  referred  the  strata  containing 
these  saurian s  to  the  period  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  or  the 
lowest  pai*t  of  their  Poikilitic  series,  and  for  a  long  time  these  reptiles 
ranked  as  the  most  ancient  representatives  of  their  class  which  had 
been  found  in  any  British  rocks  ;  but  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  afterwards 
pointed  out  that,  in  consequence  of  the  isolated  position  of  the 
breccia  containing  the  fossils  in  question,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
determine  to  what  precise  part  of  the  Poikilitic  series  they  be- 
longed.* More  lately,  our  Government  surveyors  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  breccia  is  of  Triassic  date,  probably  referable 
to  the  base  of  the  Keuper. 

Origin  of  Bed  Sandstone  and  Rock  Salt, 

We  have  seen  that,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  red  and  mottled 
clays  and  sandstones,  of  several  distinct  geological  epochs,  are 
found  associated  with  salt,  gypsum,  magnesian  limestone,  or  with 
one  or  all  of  these  substances.  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood, 
a  general  cause  for  such  a  coincidence.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  dense  masses  of  red  and  variegated  sandstones 
and  clays,  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  vast  horizontal  ex- 
tent, wholly  devoid  of  saliferous  or  gypseous  matter.  There  are  also 
deposits  of  gypsum  and  of  muriate  of  soda,  as  in  the  blue  clay  forma- 
tion of  Sicily,  without  any  accompanying  red  sandstone  or  red  clay. 

To  account  for  deposits  of  red  mud  and  red  sand,  we  have  simply 
to  suppose  the  disintegration  of  ordinary  crystalline  or  metamorphic 
schists.  Thus,  in  the  eastern  Grampians  of  Scotland,  in  the  north 
of  Forfarshire,  for  example,  the  mountains  of  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
and  clay-slate  are  overspread  with  alluvium,  derived  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  those  rocks  ;  and  the  mass  of  detritus  is  stained  by 
oxide  of  iron,  of  precisely  the  same  colour  as  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone of  the  adjoining  lowlands.  Now  this  alluvium  merely  requires 
to  be  swept  down  to  the  sea,  or  into  a  lake,  to  form  strata  of  red 
sandstone  and  red  marl,  precisely  like  the  mass  of  the  "Old 
Red  "  or  "  New  Red  "  systems  of  England,  or  those  tertiary  deposits 
of  Auvergne  (see  p.  221.),  before  described,  which  are  in  litho- 
logical  characters  quite  undistinguishable.  The  pebbles  of  gneiss 
in  the  Eocene  red  sandstone  of  Auvergne  point  clearly  to  the  rocks 
from  which  it  has  been  derived.  The  red  colouring  matter  may, 
as  in  the  Grampians,  have  been  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of 
hornblende  or  mica,  which  contain  oxide  of  iron  in  large  quantity. 

It  is  a  general  fact,  and  one  not  yet  accounted  for,  that  scarcely 
any  fossil  remains  are  preserved  in  stratified  rocks  in  which  this 
oxide  of  iron  abounds  ;  and  when  we  find  fossils  in  the  New  or  Old 
Red  Sandstone  in  England,  it  is  in  the  grey,  and  usually  calcareous 
beds,  that  they  occur. 

The  gypsum  and  saline  matter,  occasionally  -  inter&tratified  with 
such  red  clays  and  sandstones  of  various  ages,  primary,  secondary, 

*  Memoirs  oi  Qeol  Sarvcy  of  Great  Britain,  'voL  \.  v«  '^^'^^ 
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and  tertiary,  have  been  thought  bj  some  geologists  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin.  Submarine  and  subaerial  exhalations  often  occur  in  regions 
of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  far  from  points  of  actual  eruption,  and 
charged  with  sulphur,  sulphuric  salts,  and  with  common  salt  or 
muriate  of  soda.  In  a  word,  such  ''  solfataras  "  are  vents  by  which 
all  the  products  which  issue  in  a  state  of  sublimation  from  the  craters 
of  active  volcanoes  obtain  a  passage  from  the  interior  of  the  earth 
to  the  surface.  That  such  gaseous  emanations  and  mineral  springs, 
impregnated  with  the  ingredients  before  enumerated,  and  often  in- 
tensely heated,  continue  to  flow  out  unaltered  in  composition  and 
temperature  for  ages,  is  well  known.  But  before  we  can  decide  on 
their  real  instrumentality  in  producing  in  the  course  of  ages  beds 
of  gypsum,  salt,  and  dolomite,  we  require  to  know  more  respecting 
the  chemical  changes  actually  in  progress  in  seas  where  volcanic 
agency  is  at  work. 

The  origin  of  rock  salt,  however,  is  a  problem  of  so  much  interest 
in  theoretical  geology  as  to  demand  the  discussion  of  another  hypo- 
thesis advanced  on  the  subject ;  namely,  that  which  attributes  the 
precipitation  of  the  salt  to  evaporation,  whether  of  inland  lakes  or 
of  lagoons  communicating  with  the  ocean. 

At  North wich,  in  Cheshire,  in  the  Upper  Trias  or  Eeuper,  two 
beds  of  salt,  in  great  part  unmixed  with  earthy  matter,  attain  the 
extraordinary  thickness  of  90  and  even  100  feet.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  highest  bed  is  very  uneven,  forming  cones  and  irre- 
gular figures.  Between  the  two  masses  there  intervenes  a  bed  of 
indurated  clay,  traversed  with  veins  of  salt.  The  highest  bed  thins 
off  towards  the  south-west,  losing  15  feet  in  thickness  in  the  course 
of  a  mile.*  The  horizontal  extent  of  these  particular  masses  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  is  not  exactly  known  ;  but  the  area,  con- 
taining saliferous  clays  and  sandstones,  is  supposed  to  exceed  150 
miles  in  diameter,  while  the  total  thickness  of  the  trias  in  the  same 
region  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Ormerod  at  more  than  1700  feet.  Ripple- 
marked  sandstones,  and  the  footprints  of  animals,  before  described^ 
are  observed  at  so  many  levels  that  we  may  safely  assume  the 
whole  area  to  have  undergone  a  slow  and  gradual  depression  during 
the  formation  of  the  Red  Sandstone.  The  evidence  of  such  a  move- 
ment, wholly  independent  of  the  presence  of  salt  itself,  is  very  im- 
portant in  reference  to  the  theory  under  consideration. 

In  the  "  Principles  of  Geology  "  (chap,  xxvii.),  I  published  a  map, 
furnished  to  me  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  of  that  singular 
fiat  region  called  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  near  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
which  is  7000  square  miles  in  area,  or  equal  in  extent  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  Ireland.  It  is  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  is  dry  during  a 
part  of  every  year,  and  again  covered  by  salt  water  during  the 
monsoons.  Some  parts  of  it  are  liable,  after  long  intervals,  to  be 
overfiowed  by  river-water.    Its  surface  supports  no  grass,  but  is 

*  Ormerod,  Quart  GeoL  Joam.,  1848,  toL  ir.  p.  277. 
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encrusted  over,  here  and  there,  by  a  layer  of  salt^  about  an  inch 
in  depth,  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water.     Certain  tracts 
have  been  converted  into  dry  land  by  upheaval  during  earthquakes 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and,  in  other  direc- 
tions, the  boundaries  of  the  Runn  have  been  enlarged  by  subsidence. 
That  successive  layers  of  salt  might  be  thrown  down,  one  upon  the 
other,  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  in  such  a  r^ion,  is  undeniable. 
The  supply  of  brine  from  the  ocean  would  be  as  inexhaustible  as 
the  supply  of  heat  from  the  sun  to  cause  evaporation.     The  only 
assumption  required  to  enable  us  to  explain  a  great  thickness  of 
salt  in  such  an  area  is,  the  continuance,  for  an  indefinite  period,  of 
a  subsiding  movement,  the  country  preserving  all  the  time  a  general 
approach  to  horizontality.     Pure  salt  could  only  be  formed  in  the 
central  parts  of  basins,  where  no  sand  could  be  drifted  by  the  wind, 
or  sediment  be  brought  by  currents.     Should  the  sinking  of  the 
ground  be  accelerated,  so  as  to  let  in  the  sea  freely,  and  deepen  the 
water,  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  precipitation  of  salt  would  be 
the  only  result.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  area  should  dry  up, 
ripple-marked  sands  and  the  footprints  of  animals  might  be  formed, 
where  salt  had  previously  accumulated.    According  to  this  view,  the 
thickness  of  the  salt,  as  well  as  of  the  accompanying  beds  of  mud 
and  sand,  becomes  a  mere  question  of  time,  or  requires  simply  a  re- 
petition of  similar  operations. 

Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  in  an  able  discussion  of  this  question,  refers  to 
Dr.  Frederick  Parrot's  account,  in  his  journey  to  Ararat  (1836),  of 
the  salt  lakes  of  Asia.  In  several  of  these  lakes  west  of  the  river 
Manech,  <*  the  water,  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  is 
covered  on  its  surface  with  a  crust  of  salt  nearly  an  inch  thick, 
which  is  collected  with  shoveb  into  boats.  The  crystallization  of 
the  salt  is  effected  by  rapid  evaporation  from  the  sun's  heat  and  the 
supersaturation  of  liie  water  with  muriate  of  soda ;  the  lake  being 
so  shallow  that  the  little  boats  trail  on  the  bottom  and  leave  a  furrow 
behind  them,  so  that  the  lake  must  be  regarded  as  a  wide  pan  of 
enormous  superficial  extent,  in  which  the  brine  can  easily  reach  the 
degree  of  concentration  required." 

Another  traveller.  Major  Harris,  in  his  ''  Highlands  of  Ethiopia," 
describes  a  salt  lake,  called  the  Bahr  Assal,  near  the  Abyssinian 
frontier,  which  once  formed  the  prolongation  of  the  Gulf  of  Tadjara, 
but  was  afterwards  cut  off  from  the  gulf  by  a  broad  bar  of  lava  or 
of  land  upraised  by  an  earthquake.  *'  Fed  by  no  rivers,  and  exposed 
in  a  burning  climate  to  the  unmitigated  rays  of  the  sun,  it  has 
shrunk  into  an  elliptical  basin,  seven  miles  in  its  transverse  axis, 
half  filled  with  smooth  water  of  the  deepest  caerulean  hue,  and  half 
with  a  solid  sheet  of  glittering  snow-white  salt,  the  offspring  of 
evaporation."  "If/'  says  Mr,  Hugh  Miller,  "we  suppose,  instead  of 
a  barrier  of  lava,  that  sand-bars  were  raised  by  the  surf  on  a  fiat 
arenaceous  coast  during  a  slow  and  equable  sinking  of  the  surface, 
the  waters  of  the  outer  gulf  might  occasionally  topple  over  the  bar, 
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and  supply  fresh  brine  when  the  first  stock  had  been  exhausted  hy 
evaporation."  • 

We  may  add  that  the  permanent  impregnation  of  the  waters  of 
a  large  shallow  basin  with  salt,  beyond  the  proportion  which  is  usual 
in  the  ocean,  would  cause  it  to  be  uninhabitable  by  mollusks  or  fish, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  muriate  of  soda  might 
remain  in  excess,  even  though  it  were  occasionally  replenished  by 
irruptions  of  the  sea.  Should  the  saline  deposit  be  eventually  sub- 
merged, it  might,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  example  of  the  Runn  of 
Cutch,  be  covered  by  a  freshwater  formation  containing  fluviatile 
organic  remains  ;  and  in  this  way  the  apparent  anomaly  of  beds  of 
sea-salt  and  clays  devoid  of  marine  fossils,  alternating  with  others 
of  freshwater  origin,  may  be  explained. 

Dr.  G.  Buist,  in  a  communication  to  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society  (vol.  ix.),  has  asked  how  it  happens  that  the  Red  Sea  should 
not  exceed,  the  open  ocean  in  saltness  by  more  than  -^jjth  per  cent. 
The  Red  S^  receives  no  supply  of  water  from  any  quarter  save 
through  the  Sitraits  of  Babelmandeb ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  river 
or  rivulet  flowing  into  it  from  a  circuit  of  4000  miles  of  shore.  The 
countries  around  are  all  excessively  sterile  and  arid,  and  composed, 
for  the  most  part,  of  burning  deserts.  From  the  ascertained  eva- 
poration in  the  sea  itself.  Dr.  Buist  computes  that  nearly  8  feet 
of  pure  water  must  be  carried  off  from  the  whole  of  its  surface 
annually,  this  being  probably  equivalent  to  -p^th  part  of  its  whole 
volume.  The  Red  Sea,  therefore,  ought  to  have  1  per  cent,  added 
annually  to  its  saline  contents  ;  and  as  these  constitute  4  per  cent. 
by  weight,  or  2^  per  cent,  in  volume  of  its  entire  mass,  it  ought, 
assuming  the  average  depth  to  be  800  feet,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  far  beyond  the  truth,  to  have  been  converted  into  one  solid  salt 
formation  in  less  than  3000  years.f  Does  the  Red  Sea  receive 
a  supply  of  water  from  the  ocean,  through  the  narrow  Straits  of 
Babelmandeb,  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  by  evaporation  ?  And 
is  there  an  undercurrent  of  heavier  saline  water  annually  flowing 
outwards  ?  If  not,  in  what  manner  is  the  excess  of  salt  disposed 
of  ?  An  investigation  of  this  subject  by  our  nautical  surveyors  may 
perhaps  aid  the  geologist  in  framing  a  true  theory  of  the  origin  of 
rock-salt. 

Trias  of  the  United  States, 

Coal-field  of  Richmond^  Virginia. — There  are  large  tracts  on  the 
globe,  as  in  Russia  and  the  Atlantic  border  of  the  United  States, 
where  all  the  members  of  the  oolitic  series  are  unrepresented.  In 
the  State  of  Virginia,  at  the  distance  of  about  13  miles  eastward  of 
Richmond,  the  capital  of  that  State,  there  is  a  regular  coal-field 
occurring  in  a  depression  of  the  granite  rocks  (see  section,  fig.  489.). 
It  extends  26  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  4  to  12  from  east 

*  Hugh  Miller,  First  Impressions  of        t  Bnist,  Trans,  of  Bombay  Qeograph. 
England,  1847,  pp.  183.  214.  Soc,  1850,  vol.  ix.  p  38. 
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Section  showing  the  geological  potitiun  of  the  James  River,  or  Bast  Virginian  Coai-Aeld. 

A.  Granite,  gneiss,  Ac.  B.  Coal-measures. 

C.  Tertiary  strata,  D.  Drlit  or  amcieni  aUmiMm. 

to  west.  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers  formerly  referred  these  strata  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  Jurassic  group  ;  and  this  opinion  I  adopted  in 
former  editions  of  this  work,  after  collecting  a  large  number  of  fossil 
plants,  fish,  and  shells,  and  examining  the  coal-field  throughout  its 
whole  area.  The  plants  consist  chiefly  of  zamites,  calamites,  equiseta, 
and  ferns.  The  equiseta  are  very  commonly  met  with  in  a  vertical 
position  more  or  less  compressed  perpendicularly.  It  is  clear  that 
they  grew  in  the  places  where  they  are  now  buried  in  strata  of 
hardened  sand  and  mud.  I  found  them  maintaining  their  erect  atti- 
tude, at  points  many  miles  distant  from  others,  in  beds  both  above 
and  between  the  seams  of  coaL  In  order  to  explain  this  fact  we 
must  suppose  such  shales  and  sandstones  to  have  been  gradually 
accumulated  during  the  slow  and  repeated  subsidence  of  the  whole 
region. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Equisetum  columnare  of  these 
Virginian  rocks  appears  to  be  undistinguishable  from  the  species 
found  in  the  oolitic  sandstones  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  where  it 
also  is  met  with  in  an  upright  position.  One  of  the  Virginian  fossil 
ferns,  Pecopteris  WhitbyensiSy  is  also  a  species  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  common  to  the  Yorkshire  oolites,  although  Professor  Heer 
doubts  its  identity.* 

But  the  plants  upon  the  whole  are  considered  by  Professor  Heer 
to  have  the  nearest  affinity  to  those  of  the  European  Keuper.  When 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury  compared  them  in  1847  to  the  fossil  plants  of 
Neueweld  near  Basle,  and  of  other  plant-bearing  rocks  near  Baireuth, 
he  supposed,  as  Unger  had  done  before  him,  that  those  localities 
were  Liassic,  whereas  geologists  afterwards  determined  them  to  be 
of  Upper  Triassic  date. 

The  fossil  fish  are  Ganoids,  some  of  them  of  the  genus  CcUopterus^ 
others  belonging  to  the  liassic  genus  Tetragonolepis  (JEchmodus), 
see  fig.  452.  p.  418.  Fossil  moUusca  are  very  rare,  as  usually  in  all 
coal-bearing  deposits,  but  two  species  of  Entomostraca  called 
Estheria  are  in  such  profusion  in  some  shaly  beds  as  to  divide  them 
like  the  plates  of  mica  in  micaceous  shales  (see  fig.  490.). 


*  See  description  of  the  coal-field  by    Banbnry,  Esq.,  Quart.  Qeol.Joiira.,Fol. 
the  Amhor,  and  of  the  Pkxits  by  C.  J.  F.    ii*.  p.  281. 
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These  Virginian  cotl-measures  are  composed  of  grits,  eandetoDFa, 
and  ehales,  exactly  resembling  those  of  older  or  primary  date  in 


America  and  Europe,  and  they  rival  or  even  earpaeg  the  latter  in* 
the  richness  and  thickness  of  the  coal-seams.  One  of  these,  the  main 
seam,  is  in  some  places  from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  composed  of  pure 
bitamtnous  coal.  On  descending  a  shaft  800  feet  deep,  in  the 
Blackheath  mines  in  ChesterBeld  Conntj,  I  found  myself  in  a 
chamber  more  than  40  feet  high,  caused  hj  the  removal  of  this  coal. 
Timber  props  of  great  strength  supported  the  roof,  but  they  were 
seen  to  bend  under  the  incumbent  we^ht.  The  coal  is  like  the 
finest  kinds  shipped  at  Newcastle,  and  when  analysed  yields  the 
same  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen — a  fact  worthy  of  notice 
when  we  consider  that  this  fuel  has  been  derived  from  an  assemblage 
of  plants  very  distinct  specifically,  and  in  part  generically,  from 
those  which  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  ancient  or 
palieoEoic  coal. 

Xno  Bed  Sandttoiu  of  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticvt  Rhier. — In 
a  depression  of  tho  granitic  or  bypogene  rocks  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticat,  strata  of  red  sandstone,  shale,  and 
conglomerate  are  found,  occupying  an  area  more  than  150  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  5  to  10  miles  in  breadth,  tbc 
beds  dipping  to  the  eastward  at  angles  varying  from  5  to  50  degrees. 
The  extreme  inclination  of  50  degrees  is  rare,  and  only  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  masses  of  trap  which  have  been  intruded  into 
the  red  sandstone  while  it  was  forming,  or  before  the  newer  parts  of 
the  deposit  hod  been  completed.  Having  exsmined  this  series  of 
rocks  in  many  places,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  were  formed  in  shallow 
water,  and  for  the  most  part  near  the  shore,  and  that  some  of  the 
beds  were  from  time  to  time  raised  above  the  level  of  tho  water,  and 
laid  df7,  while  a  newer  series,  composed  of  similar  sediment,  was 
forming.  The  red  flags  of  thin-bedded  sandstone  are  often  ripple- 
marked,  and  exhibit  on  their  under-sides  casts  of  cracks  formed  in 
the  underlying  red  and  green  shales.  These  last  must  have  shrunk 
by  drjing  before  the  sand  wag  spread  over  them.    On  some  sbalat 
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of  the  finest  texture  impressions  of  rain-drops  may  be  seen,  and  casts 
of  them  in  the  incumbent  argillaceous  sandstones.  Having  ob- 
served similar  markings  produced  bj  showers,  of  which  the  precise 
(late  was  known,  on  the  recent  red  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundj,  and 
casts  in  relief  of  the  same  on  layers  of  dried  mud  thrown  down  by 
subsequent  tides*,  I  feel  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  some  of 
the  ancient  Connecticat  impressions.  I  have  also  seen  on  the  mud- 
flats of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the  footmarks  of  birds  (  Tringa  minuta\ 
which  daily  run  along  the  borders  of  that  estuary  at  low  water 
and  which  I  have  described  in  my  travels.f  Similar  layers  of  red 
raud,  now  hardened  and  compressed  into  shale,  are  laid  open  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  retain  faithfully  the  impressions  and 
casts  of  the  feet  of  numerous  birds  and  reptiles  which  walked  over 
them  at  the  time  when  they  were  deposited,  probably  in  the  Triassic 
period. 

According  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  the  footprints  of  no  less  than 
thirty-two  species  of  bipeds,  and  twelve  of  quadrupeds,  have  been 
already  detected  in  these  rocks.  Thirty  of  these  are  believed  to  be 
those  of  birds,  four  of  lizards,  two  of  ehelonians,  and  six  of  batra- 
chians.  The  tracks  have  been  found  in  more  than  twenty  places, 
scattered  through  an  extent  of  nearly  80  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  they  are  repeated  through  a  succession  of  beds  attaining  at 
some  points  a  thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet,  wjiich  may  have 
been  thousands  of  years  in  forming.^ 

As  considerable  scepticism  is  natarally  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  it  may  be  well 
to  enumerate  some  facts  respecting  them  on  which  the  faith  of  the 
geologist  may  rest.  Whcfti  I  visited  the  United  States  in  1842,  more 
than  2000  impressions  had  been  observed  by  Professor  Hitchcock, 
in  the  district  alluded  to,  and  all  of  them  were  indented  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  layers,  while  the  corresponding  easts,  standing 
out  in  relief,  were  always  on  the  lower  surfaces  or  planes  of  the 
strata.  If  we  follow  a  single  line  of  marks  we  find  them  uniform 
in  size,  and  nearly  uniform  in  distance  from  each  other,  the  toes  of 
two  successive  footprints  turning  alternately  right  and  left  (see  fig. 
491.).  Such  single  lines  indicate  a  biped  ;  and  there  is  generally 
such  a  deviation  from  a  straight  line  in  any  three  successive  prints, 
as  we  remark  in  the  tracks  left  by  birds.  There  is  also  a  striking 
relation  between  the  distance  separating  two  footprints  in  one  series, 
and  the  size  of  the  impressions  ;  in  other  words,  an  obvious  propor- 
tion between  the  length  of  the  stride  and  the  dimension  of  the 
creature  which  walked  over  the  mud.  If  the  marks  are  small,  they 
may  be  half  an  inch  asunder  ;  if  gigantic,  as,  for  example,  where 
the  toee  are  20  inches  long,  they  are  occasionally  4  feet  and  a  half 

•  Principles  of  Geology,  9th  ed.,  p.  \  HitchcockrMem.  of  Amer.  Acad.. 
20S.  ^ew  Seriea,  vol.  iii.  p.  129.,  1848. 

f  Travels  in  N.  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 68. 
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such  birds  have  three  phalangeal  bones  for  the 
iuner  t06,  four  for  the  middle,  and  five  for  the  outer 
oue  (see  fig,  491.)  i  but  the  impression  of  the  ter- 
minal joint  is  that  of  the  nail  only.  The  fossil  foot- 
prints exUibit  regularly,  where  the  joints  are  seen, 
the  same  number  ;  and  we  see  in  each  continuous 
line  of  tracks  the  ttiree-jointed  and  five-jointed  toes 
placed  niternately  outwards,  first  on  the  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other.  In  some  specimens,  besides  im- 
pressions of  the  three  toes  in  front,  the  rudiment  is 
»cen  of  the  fourth  toe  behind.  It  is  not  often  that 
tlie  matrix  has  been  fine  enough  to  retain  impressions 
ll'  I  of  the  integument  or  skin  of  the  foot  ;  but  in  one 

fi.i     ,  fine  specimen  found  at  Turner's  Falls  on  the  Connec- 

]'    •  ticnt,  by  Dr.  Deane,  these  markings  are  well  pre- 

1       '  (  served,  and  have  been  recognized  by  Professor  Owen 

^  ;   as  resembling  the  skin  of  the  ostrich,  and  not  that  of 

'^v'        I  reptiles.*     Much    care  is  required  to  ascertain  the 
I  precise  layer  of  a  laminated  rock  on  which  an  animal 
I   has  walked,  because  the  impression  usually  extends 
downwards   through   several   laminte ;    and    if    the 
'    upper  layer  originally  trodden  upon   is  wanting,   the 
V'  ,  mark  of  one  or  more  joints,  or  even  in  some  cases  an 

'    I  «  9  ^        entire  toe,  which  sank  less  deep  into  the  soft  ground, 
\        "?        may  disappear,  and  yet  the  remainder  of  the  footprint 

^ -— '       '  be  well  defined. 

'tu'm  "  FHfu  vifj  "^^^  "^^  "^  several  of  the  fossil  impressions  of  the 
ietoi  ihe  coniiK-  Connecticut  red  sandstone  so  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
Vttnt,  titm.  or  living  ostrich,  that  naturalists  at  first  were  extremely 
tT.  IM9.)  '  '  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  their  having  been  made  by 
birds,  until  the  bones  and  almost  entire  skeleton  of 
the  DinornU  nnd  of  other  feathered  giants  of  New  Zealand  were 
discovered.  Their  dimensions  have  at  least  destroyed  the  force  of 
this  particular  objection.  The  magnitude  of  the  impressions  of  the 
feet  of  a  heavy  animal,  which  has  walked  on  soft  mud,  increases  for 
some  distnnce  betow  the  surface  originally  trodden  upon.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  guard  against  exaggeration,  the  casts  rather  than  the 
mould  are  relied  on.  These  casts  show  that  some  of  the  fossil  bipeds 
had  leet  four  times  as  large  as  the  ostrich,  but  not  perhaps  much 
larger  than  the  Dinomis. 

The  eggs  of  another  gigantic  bird,  called  Mpiorni*,  which  has 
probably  been  esterminated  by  man,  have  recently  been  discovered 
in  an  alluvial  deposit  in  Madiigascar.     The  egg  has  six  times  the 


*  ThiEi  specimen  iru  in  the  late  iiuhII  am 
Jir.  M:iiiie\Yt  muieum.  and  indicated  a  spcciea. 
bird  oft  lite  incermediale  bevneen  ttaa 
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capacity  of  that  of  the  ostrich  ;  but,  judging  from  the  large  size  of 
the  egg  of  the  Apteryxj  Professor  Owen  does  not  believe  that  the 
JEpiornis  exceeded,  if  indeed  it  equalled,  the  Dinornis  in  stature. 

Among  the  supposed  bipedal  tracks,  a  single  distinct  animal  only 
has  been  observed  of  feet  in  which  there  are  four  toes  directed  for- 
wards. In  this  case  a  series  of  four  footprints  is  seen,  each  22 
inches  long  and  12  wide,  with  joints  much  resembling  those  in  tht*. 
toes  of  birds.  Professor  Agassiz  has  suggested  that  it  might  have 
belonged  to  a  gigantic  bipedal  batrachian.  Other  naturalists  have 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact,  that  some  quadrupeds,  when  walk- 
ing, place  the  hind  foot  so  precisely  on  the  spot  just  quitted  by  the 
fore  foot,  as  to  produce  a  single  line  of  imprints,  like  those  of  a 
biped  ;  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins  has  remarked  that  certain 
species  of  frogs  and  lizards  in  Australia  have  the  two  outer  toes 
so  slightly  developed  and  so  much  raised  that  they  might  leave 
tridactylous  footprints  on  mud  and  sand.  Another  osteologist.  Dr. 
Leidy,  in  the  United  States,  observed  to  me  that  the  pterodactyl 
was  a  bipedal  reptile  approaching  the  bird  so  nearly  in  the  structure 
and  shape  of  its  wing-bones  and  tibi»,  that  some  of  these  last, 
obtained  from  the  Chalk  and  Wealden  in  England,  had  been  mis- 
taken by  the  highest  authorities  for  true  birds'  bones.  May  not  the 
foot,  therefore,  of  a  pterodactyl  have  equally  resembled  that  of  a 
bird  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  greater  number  of  the  American 
impressions  agree  so  precisely  in  form  and  size  with  the  foot- 
marks of  known  living  birds,  especially  with  those  of  waders,  that 
we  shall  act  most  in  accordance  with  known  analogies  by  referring 
most  of  them  at  present  to  feathered,  rather  than  to  featherless 
bipeds. 

No  bones  have  as  yet  been  met  with,  whether  of  pterodactyl  or 
bird,  in  the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut,  but  there  are  numerous  copro- 
iites  ;  and  an  ingenious  argument  has  been  derived  by  Dr.  Dana 
from  the  analysis  of  these  bodies,  and  the  proportion  they  contain  of 
uric  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  organic  matter, 
to  show  that,  like  guano,  they  are  the  droppings  of  birds  rather  than 
of  reptiles. 

Some  of  the  quadrupedal  footprints  which  accompany  those  of 
birds  are  analogous  to  European  Cheirotheria,  and  with  a  similar 
disproportion  between  the  hind  and  fore  feet.  Others  resemble  that 
remarkable  reptile,  the  Rhynchosaurus  of  the  English  Trias,  a  crea- 
ture having  some  relation  in  its  osteology  both  to  chelonians  and 
birds.     Other  imprints,  again,  are  like  those  of  turtles. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  "Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Beagle,"  informs 
us  that  the  "  South  American  ostriches,  although  they  live  on  vege- 
table matter,  such  as  roots  and  grass,  are  repeatedly  seen  at  Bahia 
Blanca  (lat.  39°  S.),  on  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  coming  down  at 
low  water  to  the  extensive  mud-banks  which  are  then  dry,  for  the 
sake,  as  the  Guachos  say,  of  feeding  on  small  fish."  They  readily 
take  to  the  water,  and  have  been  seen  at  the  Bay  of  San  Bias,  and 
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at  Port  Valdez,  in  Patagonia,  swimming  from  island  to  island.*  It 
is  therefore  evident,  that  in  our  times  a  South  American  mud-bank 
might  be  trodden  simultaneously  by  ostriches,  alligators,  tortoises, 
and  frogs  ;  and  the  impressions  left,  in  the  nineteenth  century^  by 
the  feet  of  these  various  tribes  of  animals,  would  not  differ  from 
each  other  more  entirely  than  do  those  attributed  to  birds,  saurians, 
chelonians,  and  batrachians  in  the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut. 

To  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  red  sandstone  and  shale  con- 
taining these  ancient  footprints  in  the  United  States,  is  not  possible 
at  present.  No  fossil  shells  have  yet  been  found  in  the  deposit,  nor 
plants  in  a  determinable  state.  The  fossil  fish  are  numerous  and 
very  perfect ;  but  they  are  of  a  peculiar  type,  which  was  originally 
referred  to  the  genus  Paloioniscus^  but  has  since,  with  propriety, 
been  ascribed,  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  to  a  new  genus.  To  this  he 
has  given  the  name  of  Isehtfpterus^  from  the  great  aize  and  strength 
of  the  fulcral  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  (from  i<rxvQ^  strength,  and  irrepot, 
a  fin).  They  differ  from  PaUeoniscus^  as  Mr.  Redfield  first  pointed 
out,  by  having  the  vertebral  column  prolonged  to  a  more  limited  ex- 
tent into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  or,  in  the  language  of  M.  Agassiz, 
they  are  less  heterocercal.  The  teeth  also,  according  to  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  who,  in  1844,  examined  for  me  a  fine  series  of  specimens 
which  I  procured  at  Durham,  Connecticut,  differ  from  those  of  PqUbo- 
niscus  in  being  strong  and  conical. 

That  the  sandstones  containing  these  fish  are  of  older  date  than 
the  coal-bearing  strata  near  Bichmond  in  Virginia,  which  have 
been  shown  (p.  449.)  to  be  about  the  age  of  the  European  Keuper, 
is  probable.  The  high  antiquity  of  the  Connecticut  beds  cannot 
be  proved  by  direct  superposition,  but  may  be  presumed  from  the 
general  structure  of  the  country.  That  structure  proves  theui 
to  be  newer  than  the  movements  to  which  the  Appalachian  or 
Alleghany  chain  owes  its  flexures,  and  this  chain  includes  the  an- 
cient or  palaeozoic  coal-formation  among  its  contorted  rocks.  The 
unconformable  position  of  this  New  Red  with  ornithichnites  on 
the  edges  of  the  inclined  primary  or  palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  Ap- 
palachians is  seen 'at  4.  of  the  section,  fig.  552.  p.  494.  The  ab- 
sence of  fish  with  decidedly  heterocercal  tails  may  afford  an  argu- 
ment against  the  Permian  age  of  the  formation  ;  and  the  opinion 
that  the  red  sandstone  is  triassic  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that 
we  can  embrace  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  late  Pi'ofessor  Emmons  has  described  the 
strata  of  the  Chatham  coal-field,  which  correspond  in  age  to  those  near 
Richmond  in  Virginia.  In  beds  underlying  them  he  has  met  with 
three  jaws  of  a  small  insectivorous  mammal,  which  he  has  called 
Dromatherium  sylvestre^  closely  allied  to  Spalacoiherium.  Its  nearest 
living  analogue,  says  Professor  Owen,  "  is  found  in  Myrmecobius  ; 
for  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  contained  ten  small  molars  in  a 

*  Journal  of  Voyage  of  Beagle,  &c.,  2nd  edit.,  p.  S9.,  1845 
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continuous  series,  one  canine,  and  three  conical  incisors^-the  latter 
being  divided  hy  short  intervals."  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  fossil  quadruped  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  Microlestes  of 
the  European  Trias  above  described ;  and  the  fact,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  p.  387.,  is  highly  important,  as  proving  that  a  certain  low 
grade  of  marsupials  had  not  only  a  wide  range  in  time  from  the 
Trias  to  the  Purbeck  or  uppermost  oolitic  strata  of  Europe,  but  hnd 
also  a  wide  range  in  space,  namely,  from  Europe  to  North  America, 
in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and,  in  regard  to  latitude,  from  Stones- 
field,  in  52°  N.,  to  that  of  North  Carolina,  35^  N. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

PERmAN  OR  MA6NESIAN  LIMESTONE   GROUP. 

Fossils  of  Magnesian  Limestone  and  Ix)wer  New  Red  distinct  from  the  Triassic — 
Tenn  Permian— English  and  Grerman  equivalents — Marine  shells  and  corals  of 
English  Magnesian  Limestone — Palseoniscns  and  other  fish  of  the  roarUslate — 
Zechstein  and  Rothliegendes  of  Thuringia — Permian  Flora — Its  generic  affinitj 
to  the  Carboniferoas — Psaronites  or  tree-ferns. 

When  the  use  of  the  term  "  l^oikilitic  "  was  explained  in  the  last 
chapter,  I  stated,  that  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  scarcelj  possible 
to  separate  the  red  marls  and  sandstones  so  called  (originally  named 
**  the  New  Red**)  into  two  distinct  geological  systems.  Nevertheless, 
the  progress  of  investigation,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  English 
rocks  between  the  lias  and  the  coal  with  those  occupying  a  similar 
geological  position  in  Germany  and  Russia,  have  enabled  geologists 
to  divide  the  Poikilitic  formation  ;  and  have  even  shown  that  the 
lowermost  of  the  two  divisions  is  more  closely  connected,  by  its  fossil 
remains,  with  the  carboniferous  group  than  with  the  trias.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  to  draw  a  line  between  the  secondary  and  primary 
fossiliferous  strata,  as  between  the  tertiary  and  secondary,  it  must 
run  through  the  middle  of  what  was  once  called  the  "  New  Red," 
ot  Poikilitic  group.  The  inferior  half  of  this  group  will  rank  as 
Primary  or  Palseozic,  while  its  upper  member  will  form  the  base  of 
the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  series.  For  the  lower,  or  Magnesian 
Limestone  division  of  English  geologists.  Sir  R.  Murchison  proposed, 
in  1841,  the  name  of  Permian,  from  Perm,  a  Russian  government 
where  these  strata  are  more  extensively  developed  than  elsewhere, 
occupying  an  area  twice  the  size  of  France,  and  containing  an 
abundant  and  Taried  suite  of  fossils. 

Professor  King,  in  his  valuable  monograph  •  of  the  Permian  fossils 
of  England,  has  given  a  table  of  the  following  six  members  of  the 
Permian  system  of  the  north  of  England,  with  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  corresponding  formations  in  Thuringia. 

North  of  England.  Thuriogia. 

1.  Crystalline  or  concretionary,  and         1.  Stinkstein. 

non-crystalline  limeistone. 

2.  Brecciated  and  pseado-brecciated        2.  Ranchwacke. 

limestone. 

3.  Fossiliferoas  limestone.  3.  Dolomite,  or  Upper  Zech!<tein. 

4.  Compact  limestone.  4.  Zechstein,  or  Lower  Zechstein. 

5.  Marl* slate.  5.  Mergel-schiefer,  or  Kupferschiefer. 

6.  Inferior  sandstones  of  various  co-         6.  Rothliegendes. 

lours. 

*  Palieontographical  Society,  1S50.,  London. 
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I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  treat  briefly  of  these  subdivisions, 
beginning  with  the  highest,  and  referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller 
description  of  the  lithological  character  of  the  whole  group,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  north  of  England,  to  a  valuable  memoir  by  Professor 
Sedgwick,  published  in  1835.* 

Crystalline  or  concretionary  limestone  (No.  1.). — This  formation 
is  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  between  the  Wear 
and  the  Tees.  Among  its  characteristic  fossils  are  Sckizodus  Scklo" 
theimi  (fig.  492.)  and  MytUus  septifer  (fig.  494.). 


Fig.  493. 


Fig.  493. 


Fig.  494. 


\; 


Schhodus  Sckhtheimi\  Ceinitz. 
Crystalline  limestone,  PenntMn. 


The  hingp  of  Schfzodtu 

tmnctUui^  King. 

Fermiai:. 


Mjftiius  iepiijer.  King. 
Syii.  Modioia  acuminata^ 

jMines  Sow. 
Permian  cryft«lliue  lime- 
stone. 


These  shells  occur  at  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland,  where  the  rock 
Assumes  an  oolitic  and  botryoidal  character.  Some  of  the  beds  in  this 
division  are  ripple-marked ;  and  Mr.  King  imagines  that  the  absence 
of  corals  and  the  character  of  the  shells  indicate  shallow  water.  In 
some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  the  rock  is  not  crystalline, 
it  contains  as  much  as  44  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  other  places — for  it  is  extremely  vari- 
able in  structure — it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  has 
concreted  into  globular  and  hemispherical  masses,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  radiating  from  the 
centre.  Occasionally  earthy  and  pulverulent  beds  pass  into  compact 
limestone  or  hard  granular  dolomite.  The  stratification  is  very  ir- 
regular, in  some  places  well  defined,  in  others  obliterated  by  the 
concretionary  action  which  has  re-arranged  the  materials  of  the  rocks 
subsequently  to  their  original  deposition.  Examples  of  this  are  seen 
at  Pontefract  and  Ripon  in  Yorkshire. 

The  brecciated  limestone  (No.  2.)  contains  no  fragments  of  foreign 
rocks,  but  seems  composed  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  Permian  lime- 
stone itself,  about  the  tim^  of  its  consolidation.  Some  of  the  angular 
masses  in  Tynemouth  Cliff  are  2  feet  in  diameter.  This  breccia  is 
considered  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  preced- 
ing limestone.  No.  1.,  rather  than  as  regularly  underlying  it.  The 
fragments  are  angular  and  never  water-worn,  and  appear  to  have 
been  re-cemented  on  the  spot  where  they  were  formed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, suggested  that  they  may  have  been  due  to  those  internal  move- 
ments of  the  mass  which  produced  the  concretionary  structure ;  but 
the  subject  is  very  obscure,  and  after  studying  the  phenomenon  in 
the  Marston  Rocks,  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  I  found  it  impossible 


*  Trans.  GeoL  See.  Lond.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iil  p.  37. 
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to  form  aaj  positive  opinion  on  the  sabject.  The  velUknown  brec- 
cifited  limestoaes  of  the  Pyrenees  appeared  to  me  to  present  the 
nearest  analogy,  but  on  a  much  smalier  scale.. 

The  foitUiferout  limeilone  (No.  3.)  is  regarded  by  Mr.  King  s«  a 
deep-water  formation,  from  the  numerous  delicate  bryoioa  which  it 
includes.     One  of  these,  Fenettella  retiformii  (fig.  495.),  is  a  rery 


I.  Frtuilrlbi  rtliftrmli.  Schlot.  ip. 

mdlbullfBn*i,.  doUt-i  Rnrpora Jltatraat,  Phllllpi. 


variable  species,  and  has  received  many  different  names.  It  some- 
times attains  a  large  size,  measuring  8  inches  in  width.  The  same 
zoophyte,  or  rather  mollusk,  with  several  other  British  species,  is 
also  found  abundantly  in  the  Permian  of  Germany. 

Shells  of  the  genera  Productta  (fig.  496.)  and  Stropkalotia  (the 
latter  of  allied  form  with  teeth  in  the  hinge),  which  do  not  occur  in 


strata  newer  than  the  Permian^  are  abundant  in  this  division  of  the 
series  in  the  ordinary  yellow  magnesiaii  limestone.  They  are  ac- 
companied by  certain  species  of  Spirifer  (fig.  498.),  Lirtgula  Crednmi 
(fig.  497.),  and  other  brachiopoda  of  the  true  primary  or  palfeozoic 
type.  Some  of  this  same  tribe  of  shells,  such  as  Athyrit  Roiasgi, 
allied  to  Terebratula,  are  specifically  the  same  as  fossils  of  the  car- 
boniferous rocks.  Avieula,  Area,  and  Se/tizodut  (see  above,  fig. 
492.),  and  other  lamelli branchiate  bivalves,  are  abundant,  but  spiral 
univalves  are  very  rare. 

*  Elng*«  Moaognipli,  PI.  S. 
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The  compact  limestone  (No.  4.)  also  containa  organic  remains, 
especially  bryozoa,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding. 
Beneath  it  lies  the  marl-slate  (No.  5.),  which  consists  of  hard,  cal- 
careous shales,  marl-slate,  and  thin-bedded  limestones.  At  East 
Thickley,  in  Durham,  where  it  is  thirty  feet  thick,  this  slate  has 
yielded  many  fine  specimens  of  fossil  fish  of  the  genera  PalcRoniscus^ 
Pygopteria,  CalacanthuSy  and  Plaiysomus^  genera  which  are  all 
found  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  and  which 
therefore,  says,  Mr.  King,  probably  lived  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  shore.  But  the  Permian  species  are  peculiar,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  identical  with  those  found  in  the  marl-slate  or  copper-slate  of 
Thuringia. 

Fig.  499. 


Eestored  outline  of  a  flth  of  th#  frenu«  PaUioniteu$,  Agasi. 
Falmjtkritium,  BlainviUt-. 

The  PaUeonucus  above  mentioned  belongs  to  that  division  of 
fishes  which  M.  Agassiz  has  called  '^Heterocercal,''  which  have  their 
tails  unequally  bilobate,  like  the  recent  shark  and  sturgeon,  and  the 
vertebral  column  running  along  the  upper  caudal  lobe.  (See  fig. 
500.)      The   "Homocercal"   fish,  which   comprise   almost  all  the 


Fig.  100. 


Fig.  501. 


Shaiic. 
HeterocercaL 


Shad.  {Clupea.  Herring  trite.) 
humocercoL 


9000  species  at  present  known  in  the  living  creation,  have  the  tail- 
fin  either  single  or  equally  divided  ;  and  the  vertebral  column  stops 
short,  and  is  not  prolonged  into  either  lobe.     (See  fig.  501.) 

Now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Agassiz,  that  the 
heterocercal  form,  which  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  genera  in 
the  existing  creation,  is  universal  in  the  magnesian  limestone,  and 
all  the  more  ancient  formations.  It  characterizes  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  earth's  history,  whereas  in  the  secondary  strata,  or  those  newer 
than  the  Permian,  the  homocercal  tail  predominates. 

A  full  description  has  been  given  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  of  the 
species  of  fish  characteristic  of  the  marl-slate,  in  Prof.  King's  mono- 
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graph  before  referred  to,  where  figures  of  the  ichthjoUtes,  which  sre 
very  entire  and  well  preserved,  will  be  found.  Even  a  single  scale 
IB  usunllj  BO  characteristically  marked  aa  to  indicate  the  genus,  and 
BODietimeB  even  the  particular  species.  They  are  of^n  scattered 
through  the  beds  singly,  and  may  be  useful  to  a  geoli^ist  in  deter- 
mining the  age  of  the  rock. 


The  inferior  tandtlones  (No.  6.,  Tab.,  p.  456.),  which  lie  beneath 
the  marl-slate,  consist  of  sandstone  and  sand,  separating  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  from  the  coat,  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  In  some 
instances,  red  marl  and  gypsum  have  been  found  associated  with 
these  beds.  They  have  been  classed  with  the  m^nesinn  limestone 
by  Professor  Sedgwick,  as  being  nearly  co-extensive  with  it  in  geo- 
graphical range,  though  their  relations  are  very  obscure.  In  some 
regions  we  find  it  stated  that  the  embedded  plants  are  all  specifically 
identical  with  those  of  the  carboniferous  series ;  and,  if  so,  they 
probably  belong  to  that  epoch  ;  for  the  true  Permian  flora  appears, 
from  the  researches  of  MM.  Murchison  and  de  Verneuil  in  Russia, 
and  of  MM.  Geinitz  and  von  Gutbier  in  Saxony,  to  be,  with  few 
exceptions,  distinct  from  that  of  the  coal  (see  p.  461.). 

According  to  Sir  R.  Murchison*  the  Permian  rocks  are  composed, 
in  Russia,  of  white  limestone,  with  gypsum  and  white  salt :  and  of 
red  and  green  grits,  occasionally  with  copper-ore;  also  magnesiau 
limestones,  marlstones,  and  conglomerates. 

The  country  of  Mansfcld,  in  Thuringia,  may  be  called  the  classic 

ground  of  the  Lower  New  Bed,  or  Magnesian  Limestone,  or  Permian 

formation,  on  the  Continent.     It  consists  there  principally  of,  first, 

■  Ruuia  and  the  Ural  MonDtBinB,  1845 1  and  Silaria,  chnp.  siL,  1S94. 
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the  Zechstein,  correBponding  to  the  upper  portion  of  our  English 
series  ;  nnd,  secondly,  the  marl-slate,  with  fish  of  species  identical 
with  those  of  the  bed  so  called  in  Durham.  This  slstj  marlstone  is 
richly  impregnated  with  copper-pyrites,  for  which  it  is  extensively 
worked.  Magnesian  limestone,  gypsum,  and  rock-salt  occur  among 
the  superior  strata  of  this  group.  At  its  base  lies  the  Rothliegendes, 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  Inferior  or  Lower  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, which  occupies  a  similar  place  in  England  between  the  marl-  ' 
slate  and  coal.  Its  local  name  of  "Rothliegendes,"  red-Iyer,  or 
"  Roth-todt-liegendes,"  red-dead-Iyer,  was  given  by  the  workmen  in 
the  German  mittes  from  its  red  colour,  and  because  the  copper  has 
died  out  when  they  reach  this  rock,  which  is  not  metaUiferons.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  great  deposit  of  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  with 
associated  porphyry,  basaltic  trap,  and  amygdaloid. 

In  tho  "  Kupferschiefer,"  or  marl-slate,  a  highly  oi^attized  rep- 
tile allied  to  the  living  monitor,  was  found  in  1709,  which  has  been 
named  Protoroiaunu,  and  it  remained  for  a  century  and  a  quarter 
the  oldest  known  fossil  reptile,  when,  at  length,  in  1844,  the  Arehe- 
gotaurua  was  discovered  in  the  coal  of  Saarbruch,  near  Treves. 

Permian  Flora. — We  learn  from  the  investigations  of  Colonel  Von 
Gutbier,  that  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  Saxony  no  less  than  60  species 
of  fossil  plants  have  been  met  with,  40  of  which  have  not  yet  been 


b.\m\. 


found  elsewhere.     Two  or  three  of  these,  as  Calamilei  gigat,  Sphe- 
noplrrit  erosa.,  and  &  lobata,  are  also  met  with  in  the  government  of 
Perm  in  Rusnia.     Seven  others,  and  among  them  Neu- 
Topteris  Loshii,  Pecopleri*  arboreseetu,  and  P.  timilit,       "^''^  '™- 
with  several  species  of  Walchia  (see  fig.  508.),  a  genus      jillt^ 
of  Conifers,  called  Lycopoditet  by  some  authors,   are     mtil?% 
commoti  lo  tho  coal-measures.  wkm    W 

Among    the    genera    also    enumerated    by  Colonel      \^  j^ 
Gutbier   are   the   fruit   called    Cardiocarpon  (see   fig.  Caniiocmrpim  Oi- 
509.),  Atterop/iyllitei,  and  Annularia,  so  characteristic  pinn''iii,au>mi. 
of  the  Carboniferous  period  ;  also  T.epidodetidron,  which         *  ■"■"" 
is  common  to  the   Permian  of  Saxony,  Thuringia,  and  Russia, 
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although  not  abund&Dt.  Noeggerathia  (see  fig.  510.),  supposed  bj 
A.  Brongni&rt  to  be  allied  to  Cgcas,  is  anotber  link  between  the 
Permian  and  Carboniferona  vegetation.  Coni- 
fene,  of  the  Araucarian  division,  also  occur  : 
but  these  are  likewise  met  with  both  id  older 
and  newer  rocks.  The  plants  called  Siffillaria 
and  Stiymaria,  bo  mtu'ked  a  feature  in  the  Car* 
bouiferous  period,  are  as  yet  wanting. 

Among  the  remw-kable  fossils  of  the  roth- 
liegendes,  or  lowest  part  of  the  Fennian  in 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  are  the  gilicified  trunks  of 
tree-ferns  called  generically  P$aronitu.  Their 
bark  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  air- 
roots,  which  often  constituted  a  great  addition 
to  the  original  stem,  so  as  to  double  or  quadruple 
its  diameter.  The  same  remark  holds  good  in 
regard  to  certain  living  extra- tropical  arbores- 
cent ferns,  particularly  those  of  New  Zealand. 

Fearonitea  are  also  found  in  the  uppermost 
coal  of  Autun  in  France,  and  in  the  upper  coal- 
measures  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  United 
States,  but  specifically  different  from  those  of 
AS.'aTm'^ii'ri""         the  rothliegendes.     They  serve  to  connect  the 
Permian  flora  with  the  more  modem  portion  o( 
the  preceding  or  carboniferous  group.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Permian  plants  approach  much  nearer  to  the  carboniferoua 
flora  than  to  the  triassic  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Permian 

•  Murcbiion's  fiuuia,  vol.  ii.  PI.  A.  fig  3. 
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THE   COAL,   OR  CARBOXIFEROUS  GROUP. 

Carboniferons  strata  in  the  south-weflt  of  England — Superposition  of  Coal< measures 
to  Mountain  Limestone — Departure  from  this  type  in  North  of  England  and 
Scotland — Carboniferous  series  in  Ireland — Section  in  South  Wales — Under- 
clajs  with  Stigmaria — Carboniferous  Flora — ^Fems,  Lepidodendra,  Equisetacce, 
Calamites.  Asterophyllites,  Sigillariie,  Stigmarias — Conifers  —  Sternbergia  — 
Trigonocarpon — Grade  of  ConiferiB  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom — Absence  of 
An)iiosperm8 — Coal,  how  formed — Erect  fossil  trees  —  Parkfield  Colliery — 
St.  Etienne  Coal-field — Oblique  trees  or  snags — Fossil  forests  in  Nova  Scotia — 
Rain-prints — Purity  of  the  Coal  explained — Time  required  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  Coal-measures — Brackish-water  and  marine  strata — Crustaceans 
of  the  Coal — Origin  of  Clay-iron-stone. 

Tbe  next  group  which  we  meet  with  in  the  descending  order  is  the 
Carboniferous,  commonly  called  "  The  Coal ; "  because  it  contains 
mauy  beds  of  that  mineral,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state,  interstrati- 
tied  with  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones.  The  coal  itself,  even 
in  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  where  it  is  most  abundant,  consti- 
tutes but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  whole  mass.  In  the  north 
of  England,  for  example,  the  thickness  of  the  coal-bearing  strata 
has  been  estimated  by  Prof.  Phillips  at  3000  feet,  while  the  various 
coal-seams,  20  or  30  in  number,  do  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  60 

feet. 

The  carboniferous  formation  assumes  various  characters  in  dif- 
ferent parts  even  of  the  British  Islands.  It  usually  comprises  two 
very  distinct  members  :  1st,  that  usually  called  the  Coal-measures,  of 
mixed  fi-eshwater,  terrestrial,  and  marine  origin,  often  including 
seams  of  coal ;  2ndly,  that  named  in  England  the  Mountain  or  Car- 
boniferous Limestone,  of  purely  marine  origin,  and  containing  corals, 
shells,  and  encrinites. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  our  island,  in  Somersetshire  and 
South  Wales,  the  three  divisions  usually  spoken  of  by  English  geo- 
logists are : — 

_    ,  f  Strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  grit,  with  occasional  seams 

1.  Coal-measures    |     ^^^^,  ^^^  g^  ^^  ^^^OOO  feet  thick. 

r  A  coarse  quartzose  sandstone  passing  into  a  conglomerate, 

2.  Millstone-grit     -{      sometimes  used  for  millstones,  with  beds  of  shale ;  usually 

(,     devoid  of  coal  ;  occasionally  above  600  feet  thick. 

8.  Mountain  or  T  ^  calcareous  rock  containing  marine  shells  and  corals  ; 
Carboniferous  V  ^j^^^.^j  ^^  ^^^  thickness  variable,  sometimes  1500  fijct. 
Limestone.       J 

The  millstone-grit  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  coal-sandstones 
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of  coarser  texture  than  usual,  with  some  accompanying  shales,  in 
which  coal-plants  are  occasionally  found.  In  the  north  of  England 
some  bands  of  limestone,  with  pectens,  oysters,  and  other  marine 
shells,  occur  in  this  grit,  just  as  ih  the  regular  coal-measures,  and  even 
a  few  seams  of  coal.  I  shall  treat,  therefore,  of  the  whole  group  as 
consisting  of  two  divisions  only,  the  Coal-measures  and  the  Moun* 
tain  Limestone.  The  latter  is  found  in  the  southern  British  coal- 
fields, at  the  base  of  the  system,  or  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
subjacent  Old  Red  Sandstone;  but  as  we  proceed  northwards  to 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  it  begins  to  alternate  with  true  coal- 
measures,  the  two  deposits  forming  together  a  series  of  strata  about 
1000  feet  in  thickness.  To  this  mixed  formation  succeeds  the  great 
mass  of  genuine  mountain  limestone^*  Farther  north,  in  the  Fife- 
shire  coal-field  in  Scotland,  we  observe  a  still  wider  departure  from 
the  type  of  the  south  of  England,  or  a  more  complete  intercalation  of 
dense  masses  of  marine  limestones  with  sandstones  and  shales  con- 
taining coal. 

In  Ireland  a  series  of  shales  and  slates,  constituting  the  base  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone,  attain  so  great  a  thickness,  often  upwards  of 
1000  feet,  as  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  division.  Under  these  slates 
is  a  Yellow  Sandstone,  also  considered  as  carboniferous  from  its 
marine  fossils,  although  passing  into  the  underlying  Devonian.  A 
similar  sandstone  of  much  less  thickness  occurs  in  the  same  position 
in  Gloucestershire  and  South  Wales. 

The  following  are  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  the  geological  map 
of  Ireland,  constructed  by  Sir  Richard  Griffiths  : — 

ThlckMH  in  F«et. 

1.  Coal-measares,  Upper  and  Lower    ....     lOOO  to  2200 

2.  Millstone-grit 350  to  1800 

3.  Mountain  limestone.  Upper,  Middle  (or  Calp),  and 

Lower 1200  to  6400 

4.  Carboniferous  slate  -         -         -         -         -         -       700  to  1200 

5.  Yellow  sandbtone  (of  Mayo,   &c.)  with  shalesi  and 

limestone 400  to  2000 

COAL-MEASURES. 

In  South  Wales  the  coal-measures  have  been  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement  to  attain  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  12,(X)0  feet ;  the 
beds  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  itself,  appearing  to 
have  been  formed  in  water  of  moderate  depth,  during  a  slow,  but  per- 
haps intermittent,  depression  of  the  ground,  in  a  region  to  which 
rivers  were  bringing  a  never-failing  supply  of  muddy  sediment  and 
sand.  The  same  area  was  sometimes  covered  with  vast  forests,  such 
as  we  see  in  the  deltas  of  great  rivers  in  warm  climates,  which  are 
liable  to  be  submerged  beneath  fresh  or  salt  water  should  the  ground 
sink  vertically  a  few  feet. 

In  one  section  near  Swansea,  in   South  Wales,  where  the  total 

♦  St-dgwick,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iv.  ;  and  Phillips,  GeoL  of  York- 
shire,  Fart  2, 
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thickness  of  strata  is  3246  feet,  we  learn  from  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche 
that  there  are  ten  principal  masses  of  sandstone.  Qne  of  these  is 
500  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  of  them  make  together  a  thickness  of 
2125  feet.  They  are  separated  bj  masses  of  shale,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  10  to  50  feet.  The  intercalated  coal-beds,  sixteen  in 
number,  are  generally  from  1  to  5  feet  thick,  one  of  them,  which  has 
two  or  three  layers  of  clay  interposed,  attaining  9  feet.*  At  other 
points  in  the  same  coal-field  the  shales  predominate  over  the  sand- 
stones. The  horizontal  extent  of  some  seams  of  coal  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  others,  but  they  all  present  one  characteristic  feature, 
in  having,  each  of  them,  what  is  called  its  underclay.  These  under- 
clays,  co-extensive  with  every  layer  of  coal,  consist  of  arenaceous 
shale,  sometimes  called  fire-stone,  because  it  can  be  made  into  bricks 
which  stand  the  fire  of  a  furnace.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  6 
inches  to  more  than  10  feet ;  and  Sir  Willia^i  Logan  first  announced 
to  the  scientific  world  in  1841  that  they  were  regarded  by  the  colliers 
in  South  Wales  as  an  essential  accompaniment  of  each  of  the  one 
hundred  seams  of  coal  met  with  in  their  coal-field.  They  are  said 
to  form  the  floor  on  which  the  coal  rests  ;  and  some  of  them  have 
>i  slight  admixture  of  carbonaceous  matter,  while  others  are  quite 
blackened  by  it. 

All  of  them,  as  Sir  William  Logan  pointed  out,  are  characterized 
by  enclosing  a  peculiar  species  of  fossil  vegetable  called  Stigmaria^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  plants.  It  was  also  observed  that,  while 
in  the  overlying  shales  or  "  roof "  of  the  coal,  ferns  and  trunks  of 
trees  abound  without  any  StigmaricB^  and  are  fattened  and  com- 
pressed, those  singular  plants  of  the  underclay  very  often  retain  their 
natural  forms,  branching  freely,  and  sending  out  their  slender  leaf- 
like rootlets,  formerly  thought  to  be  leaves,  through  the  mud  in  all 
directions.  Several  species  of  Stigmaria  had  long  been  known  to 
botanists,  and  described  by  them,  before  their  position  under  each 
seam  of  coal  was  pointed  out,  and  before  their  true  nature  as  the 
roots  of  trees  was  recognized.  It  was  conjectured  that  they  might 
be  aquatic,  perhaps  floating  plants,  which  sometimes  extended  their 
branches  and  leaves  freely  in  fluid  mud,  and  which  were  finally  en- 
veloped in  the  same  mud. 

CARBONIFEROUS  FLORA. 

These  statements  will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  that  we  can- 
not arrive  at  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  origin  of  coal  until  we 
understand  the  true  nature  of  Stigmaria ;  and  in  order  to  explain 
what  is  now  known  of  this  plant,  and  of  others  which  have  contri- 
buted by  their  decay  to  produce  coal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  a 
brief  preliminary  sketch  of  the  whole  carboniferous  flora — an  assem- 
blage of  fossil  plants  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted  than  with 
any  other  which  flourished  antecedently  to  the  Tertiary  epoch.  It 
should  also  be  marked  that  Goppert  has  ascertained  that  the  remains 

•  Memoirs  of  Geol.  Surrey,  vol  i.  p.  195. 
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of  every  family  of  planta  scattered  through  the  coal-measnrea  are 
sometimes  met, with  in  the  pure  coal  Iteelf — a  fact  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  geological  interest  attached  to  this  flora. 

Fern*. — The  nninber  of  Hpecies  of  carboniferous  plants  hitberto 
described  amounts,  according  to  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  abont  500. 
These  may  perhaps  be  a  fragment  only  of  the  entire  flora,  bnt  they 
are  enough  to  show  that  the  state  of  the  vegetable  world  was  then 
extremely  diflerent  from  that  now  prevailing.  We  are  stmck  at 
the  first  glance  with  the  similarity  of  many  of  the  ferns  to  those  now 
living,  and  the  dissimilarity  of  almost  all  the  other  fossils  except  the 


a.  SrhamUrU  crmala. 
i.  pulDitbA  luue.iaiigDiAcd. 
(Pom.  Flo..  101,) 

Coniferse.  Among  the  ferns,  as  in  the 
case  of /"(ecopftri*  for  eiample(fig.51 1.), 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  whether 
they  should  be  referred  to  different 
genera  from  those  established  for  the 
classification  of  living  species;  whereas, 
in  regard  to  most  of  the  other  contem- 
porary tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fir  tribe,  it  ia  often  difficult  to  guess  the 
family,  or  even  the  class,  to  which  they 
belong.  The  ferns  of  the  Carboniferous 
period  are  generally  without  organs  of 
fructification,  but  in  some  specimens 
these  are  well  preserved.  In  the  general 
absence  of  such  characters,  they  have 
been  divided  into  genera  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  braQching  of  the  fronds. 
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and  the  waj  ia  which  the  Tains  of  the  leaves  are  disposed.  The 
larger  portion  are  supposed  to  hare  been  of  the  size  of  ordinary 
European  ferns,  but  some  were  decidedly  arborescent,  especially  the 
group  called  Cauiopteris  by  Lindley,  and  the  i^aroni'iu  of  the  upper 
or  newest  coal-measures,  before  alluded  to  (p.  462.). 

All  the  recent  tree-ferns  belong  to  one  tribe  {Polypodiacea),  and 
to  a  small  number  only  of  genera  in  that  tribe,  in  which  the  surface 
of  the  trunk  is  marked  wi^  scars,  or  cicatrices,  left  after  the  fall  of 
the  fronds.  These  scars  resemble  those  of  CautopUris  (see  fig.  513.). 
Ko  less  than  250  ferns  have  already  been  obtained  from  the  coal- 
strata ;  and  even  if  we  make  some  reduction  ott  the  ground  of 
varieties  which  have  been  mistaken,  in  the  absence  of  their  fructi- 
fication, for  species,  still  the  result  is  singular,  because  the  whole  of 
Europe  affords  at  present  no  more  than  sixty  indigenous  species. 


Lepidodendron. — About  40  species  of  fossil  plants  of  the  Coal 
have  been  referred  to  this  genus.  They  consist  of  cylindrical  stems 
or  trunks,  covered  with  leaf-scars.  In  lieir  mode  of  branching,  they 
are  always  dichotomous  (see  fig,  518.).  They  are  considered  by 
BroDgniart  and  Hooker  to  belong  to  the  Lyeopodiacea,  plants  of 
this  family  bearing  cones,  with  similar  sporangia  and  spores 
(fig.  521.).  Most  of  them  grew  to  the  size  of  large  trees.  The 
figs.  517 — 519.  represent  a  fossil  Zi^pidotieNc/rom,  49  feet  long,  found 
in  Jarrow  Colliery,  near  Newcastle,  lying  in  shale  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  stratification.  Fragments  of  others,  fonnd  in  lite  same 
shale,  indicate,  by  the  size  of  the  rbomboidol  scars  whioh  cover 
them,  a  still  greater  magnitude.  The  living  club-moueo,  of  which 
there  are  about  200  species,  are  most  almnduit  in  troptoal  climates. 

MMt 
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They  usaally  creep  on  the  grouml,  bnt  some  Btand  erect,  u  the 
Lt/copodium  densum  from  New  Zetdand  (fig.  520.),  which  attaina  & 
height  of  3  feet. 

Fig.  tIT.  Fic.aiB. 


I'lg  SIT.  Brmchinglnnk.tllbM  loof,  •appoud 

(FoikFlD.KU.)^ 

hVsiS,'  Portion  of  IWBI 


.  sllh  bu-k  and  l«i 


t.  bnncb,  utunl  ■!». 


In  the  carboDiferous  strata  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  aad  in  many  other 
coal-iields,  elongated  cylindrical  bodies,  called  fossil  cones,  named 
Lepidoitrobui  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  are  met  with.  (See  fig. 
521. J.     They  often  form  thB_  nucleus  of  concretionary  balls  of  clay- 


■uppaitMl  hr  III  bTMCt  or  Ktlt.  ,     .  ,    „ 

c.  SpoiH  Id  tbaH  tponuila,  UfUIr  numlBed.    (HnokR.  Knn.  G»l.  Bamj.  tsI-  U- 

ironstone,  and  are  well  ptesenel.  eAWi^m^  »  wmical  axis,  aronnd 
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which  a  great  quantity  of  Bcales  were  compactly  imbricated.  The 
opinion  of  M.  Broogniart  is  now  generally  adopted,  that  the  Lepi- 
dostrobus  is  the  fruit  of  Lepidodendron  ;  indeed,  it  ie  not  uncommon 
in  Coalbrook  Dale  and  elsewhere  to  find  these  itroltili  or  fruits  termi- 
nating the  tip  of  a  branch  of  a  well- characterized  Lepidodendron. 

Equiselacea. — To  this  family  belong  two  fossil  species  of  the 
Coal,  one  called  EquUetum  mfundibuliforme  by  Brongniart,  and 
found  also  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  has  sheaths,  regularly  toothed, 
ribbed,  and  overlapping  like  those  on  the  young  fertile  stems  of 
Equuetum fiuviatiU.  It  was  much  larger  than  any  living  "Horse- 
tail." The  Equuetum  giganteitm,  discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland  in  South  America,  attained  a  height  of  about  5  feet,  the  stem 
being  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  but  more  recently  Gardner  has  met  with 
one  in  Brazil  15  feet  high,  and  Heyen  gives  the  height  oi  E.  Bogo- 
tense  in  Chili  as  15  to  20  feet. 

Calafnite*. — The  fossil  plants  so  called  were  originally  classed  by 
most  botanists  as  cryptogamous,  being  regarded  as  gigantic  Eguiiefa ; 


for,  like  the  common  "horsetail,"  they  usually  ex- 
hibit tittle  more  than  hollow  joint«d  stems,  furrowed 
externally.     {See  figs.  522,  523,  524.) 

Mr.  Salter  stated  to  me  many  years  ttgo  his  con- 
viction that  the  catamite  as  frequently  represented 
by  palieontologists  was  in  an  inverted  position,  and 
that  the  conical  part  given  as  the  top  of  the  stem 
was  in  truth  the  root.  This  point  Dr.  Dawson  and 
I  had  opportunities  of  testing  in  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1853,  where  we  saw  many  erect  calaraites,  having 
their  radical  termination  as  in  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  524.),  The  scars,  from  which  whorls  of  vessels 
have  proceeded,  are  observed  at  the  upper,  not  the 
lower,  end  of  each  joint  or  intemode.*  The  speci- 
men (fig.  522.),  therefore,  is  no  doubt  the  lower  end  ludtai 
of  the  plant,  and  1  have  therefore  reversed  its  posi-  Sooii*!*" 
tion  as  given  in  the  work  of  Lindley  and  Hutton. 

•  8«e  DsiriOD,  QeoL  Qun.  Jonrnal,  185«,  TOl   x.  '^  3&. 
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M.  Adolpbe  BrongniftTt,  following  up  the  discoverieB  of  Gennar 
&nd  Corda,  faas  ahown  in  fais  "  Genres  de  Vigite-ux  Foeailes,"  184% 
that  many  Cslamit«a  cannot  belong  to  the  Equiteta,  nor  probably  to 
any  tribe  of  flowerless  plants.  He  conceirea  that  they  are  mote 
nearly  allied  to  the  Gynmospennona  Dicotyledons.  They  possessed 
a  central  pith,  surrounded  by  aligneons  cylinder,  which  was  divided 
by  regular  medullary  raya.  This  cylinder  was  surrounded  in  turn 
by  a  thick  bark.  Of  foasil  sterna  having  this  structure  Broogniart 
formed  hia  genua  Caiamodendron,  which  includes  many  speciea 
referred  by  Cotta,  Fetzboldt,  and  linger  to  the  genus  Calamilea. 
The  Calamodendron  is  described  as  smooth  extem^y,  its  pith  being 
articulated  and  marked  with  deep  external  Tertical  striae,  agreeing 
in  short  with  what  geologists  commonly  call  a  Calamite.  Since  the 
appearance  of  Brongniart's  essay,  Mr.  E.  W.  Binney  has  made  many 
important  diacoveries  on  the  same  subject;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Dawes  faas 
published  a  more  complete  acconnt  of  this  singular  fossil.*  Their 
views  have  been  confirmed  by 
^'«-  "*■  Professor  Williamson  of  Man- 

chester, who  has  communicated 
to  me  a  specimen  figured  in  the 
annexed  cut  (fig  525.),  in  which 
we  see  an  internal  pith  answer- 
ing m  character  to  the  Calamo- 
dendron, and  yet  bav  ing  outside 
of  it  another  jointed  cylinder 
vertically  grooved  on  its  onter 
surface,  so  that  in  the  same 
stem  we  have  one  calamite  en- 
veloping another  Yet  that 
they  both  formed  part  of  the 
same  plant  is  proved  by  the 
following  circumstances  ; — 1st. 
Near  each  articulation  of  the 
pith  radiating  spokes  are  seen 
ciiemiicTiinder  KmiiHtidbTndiaUDfTtHaii  to  proceed  and  penetmte  the 
"'cJniraii^MiidiiJ^rof.  w.  c.wiiifiniion.  fagneous  Bone.  One  complete 
whorl  or  circle  of  these  radii  is 
visible  in  the  annexed  figure  near  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  cavi^, 
whilst  another  and  superior  whorl  is  incomplete  ;  several  radii, 
corresponding  to  the  first,  remaining,  while  the  rest  have  been 
broken  away,  their  place  being  shown  by  acara  which  they  have 
left.  2dly.  In  addition  to  these  whorls,  called  mednllary  by  Pro- 
fessor Williamson,  there  are  seen  in  other  specimens  a  set  of  true  or 
ordinary  medullary  raya.  3dly.  The  woody  Bone,  penetrated  both 
by  the  spoke-like  vessels  before  mentioned  and  by  the  medullary 
rays,  is  usually  reduced  to  brown  carbonaceous  matter,  preserving 
merely  a  tendency  to  break  in  longitudinal  slips,  but  in  some  speci- 
mens its  fibrous  tissue  is  retained,  and  resembles  that  of  Dadojylon. 
•  Qnsrt  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc  Loni,  1891,  voL  vU.  p.  196. 
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4tb]]r.  Outside  of  tbis  sous  ftgain  is  another  cylinder,  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  thick  cellular  bark,  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
whole  stem  in  diameter,  grooved  and  jointed  externally  like  the  pith. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  these  discoveries  make  it  more 
and  more  doubtful  to  what  family  the  greater  nnmber  of  Culamites 
should  be  referred.  Their  internal  organization,  says  FrofesBor 
Williamson,  was  very  peculiar  ;  for  while  they  exhibit  remarkable 
affinities  with  gymnospermoua  dicotyledons,  the  arrangement  of 
their  tissues  differs  widely  from  that  of  all  known  forms  of  gymno- 
sperms. 

AiteropkyUiUi. — The  graceful  plant  represented  in  the  annexed 
figure  is  aapposed  by  M.  Brongniart  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Calama- 
dendron,  and  he  infers  from  its  pith  and  medullary  rays  that  it  was 
dicotyledonous.      It  appears  to  have  been  allied,  by  the  nature  of  its 


AOmpHlfiiUtfiliBtm.    (Fou.  Flo. 


tissue,  to  the  gymnogens,  and  to  Sigilhria.  But  nnder  the  head  of 
Atterophyllites  many  vegetable  fragments  have  been  grouped  which 
probably  belong  to  dMerent  genera.  They  have,  in  short,  no  cha- 
racter in  common,  except  that  of  possessing  narrow,  verticillate, 
one-ribbed  leaves.  Dr.  Newberry,  of  Ohio,  has  discovered  in  the 
coal  of  that  country  fossil  stems  which  in  their  upper  part  bear 
wedge-sbaped  leaves,  corresponding  to  Sphertophyllum,  while  below 
the  leaves  are  stalk-like  and  capillary,  and  would  have  been  called 
AtUTOphyllitM  if  found  detached.  From  this  he  infers  that  Spheno- 
pkyllum  was  an  aquatic  plant,  the  superior  and  floating  leaves  of 
which  were  broad,  and  possessed  a  compound  nervation,  while  the  in- 
ferior or  submersed  leaves  were  linear  and  one-ribbed.  "  This  sup- 
position," he  adds,  "is  further  strengthened  by  the  extreme  length 
and  tenuity  of  the  branches  of  this  apparently  herbaceous  plant, 
which  wonld  seem  to  have  required  the  support  of  a  denser  medium 
than  air."  * 

SigiUaria. — A  large  portion  of  the  trees  of  the  Carboniferous 
period  belonged  to  this  genus,  of  which  about  thir^-flve  species  are 

»  Annals  of  Sdmce,  QeTdud,  Ohio,  18S8,  p.  97. 
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known.  The  stracture,  both  internal  and  external,  was  verj  pecu- 
liar, and,  with  reference  to  existing  types,  very  anomalous.  They 
were  formerly  referred,  by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  ferns,  which  they 
i-esemble  in  the  scalariform  texture  of  their  vessels,  and  iu  some 
degree,  in  the  form  of  the  cicatrices  left  by  the  base  of  the  leaf- 
stalks which  have  fallen  off  (see  fig.  527.).  But  with  these  points  of 
analogy  to  cryptogamia,  they  combine  an  internal  organization  much 
g,^  j„  reeembliDg  that  of  cycads,  and  some  of 

them  are  aacertained  to  have  had  long 
linear  leaves,  quite  unlike  those  of  ferns. 
They  grew  to  a  great  height,  from  30  to 
60,  or  even  70  feet,  with  regnkr  cylin- 
drical atems,  and  without  branches,  al- 
though some  Hpeciea  were  dicbotomons 
towards  the  top.  Their  fluted  trunks, 
from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  appear  to 
have  decayed  more  rapidly  in  the  interior 
than  externally,  so  that  they  became 
hollow  when  standing ;  and  when  thrown 
prostrate  on  the  mud,  they  were  squeezed 
down  and  flattened.    Hence,  we  find  the 

bark  of  the  two  opposite  sides  (now  con- 

_  _  jn^Biong.  verted  into  bright  diining  coal)  to  consti- 
tute two  boricontal  layers,  one  upon  the 
other,  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  in  thickness.  These  same  trunks, 
whea  they  are  placed  obliquely  or  vertically  to  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication, retain  their  original  rounded  form,  and  are  uncompreseed, 
the  cylinder  of  bark  having  been  filled  with  sand,  which  now  afibrds 
a  cast  of  the  interior. 

Dr.  Hooker  still  inclines  to  tbe  belief  that  the  Sigillarite  may 
have  been  cryptogamous,  though  more  highly  developed  than  any 
flowerless  plants  now  living.  The  scalariform  structure  of  their 
vessels  agrees  precisely  with  that  of  ferns. 

Stigmaria. — This  fossil,  the  importance  of  which  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  was  formerly  conjectured  to  be  an  aquatic  plant.  It  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  root  of  Sigillaria.  The  connection  of  the 
roots  with  the  stem,  previously  suspected,  on  botanical  grounds,  by 
Brongniart,  was  first  proved,  by  actual  contact,  in  the  Lancashire 
coal-field,  by  Mr.  Binney.  The  fact  has  lately  been  shown,  even 
more  distinctly,  by  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  in  his  description  of  the 
Stigmaria  occurring  in  the  underclays  of  the  coal-seams  of  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  a  specimen  of  one  of  these,  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  528.),  the  spread  of  the  roots  was  sixteen  feet,  and  some  of 
them  sent  out  rootlets,  in  all  directions,  into  the  surrounding  clay. 

In  the  sea-clifis  of  the  South  Joggins  in  Nova  Scotia  I  examined 
several  erect  SigiUarite,  in  company  with  Dr.  Dawson,  and  we  found 
that  from  the  lower  extremities  of  the  trunk  they  sent  out  Stiff' 
mafia  MB  roots.    All  the  atools  of  tiie  fossil  trees  dug  out  by  ua 
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divided  into  four  parta,  and  theae  again  bifurcated,  forming  eight 
roots,  which  were  also  dicbotomous  wlien  traceable  far  enough. 

The  cylindrical  rootlets  formerly  regarded  as  leaves  are  now 
shown  by  more  perfect  specimens  to  have  been  originally  attached 
to  the  root  by  fitting  into  deep  cylindrical  pits.  In  the  fossil  there 
is  rarely  any  trace  of  the  form  of  these  cavities,  in  consequence  of 
the  shrinkage  of  the  surrounding  tif^sues.  Where  the  rootlets  are 
removed  nothing  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  Stigmaria  but  rows 
of  mammillated  tubercles  (see  figs.  529,  530,),  which  have  formed 


^  ^  BatOnx  at  unothct  InrllTtdiul  nf 
^,^\  ■■m*  .P«iM.  ihoBlni  foTO  of 
^^r       \    tubetclu.    (FoH.  Fl|).,S4.) 


Sligmariafial^a,  Broflf ■ 


the  base  of  each  rootlet.  These  protuberances  may  possibly  indi- 
cate  the  place  of  a  joint  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rootlet.  Rowa 
of  theso  tubercles  are  arranged  spirally  round  each  root,  which 
have  always  a  medullary  axis  and  woody  system  much  resembling 
that  of  SigillaTia,  the  structure  of  the  vessels  being,  like  it,  scalari- 

Conifera. — The  coniferous  trees  of  this  period  are  referred  to  five 
genera ;  the  woody  structure  of  some  of  them  showing  that  they  were 
allied  to  the  Araucarian  division  of  pines,  more  than  to  any  of  our 
common  European  firs.  Some  of  their  trunks  exceeded  44  feet  in 
height.  Mauy,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  difi'ered  from  living 
Conifera  in  haviug  large  piths ;  for  Professor  Williamson  has  de- 
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monstrated  the  fossil  of  the  coHl-measurea  called  SterrAeryia  to  be 
the  pith  of  these  trees,  or  rather  the  cast  of  cavitiea  formed  bj  the 
sbrinkiog  or  partial  absorption  of  the  original  medullary  axis  (see 
figs.  531.  and  532.).  This  peculiar  type  of  pith  is  observed  in  living 
plants  of  very  different  families,  snch  as  tiiie  common  Walnnt  sod 


FIk.  Ml.  Fnfnenl  fit  amltena  •ood,  Osdurliw, 
llndltchcr,  flinund  loncltiHliiilll;  ;  tmaCo^ 


or  Bbn  (plniroKhjnia)' 


the  White  Jasmine,  in  which  the  pith  becomes  so  reduced  as  simply 
to  form  a  thin  lining  of  the  medullary  cavity,  across  which  trans- 
verse plates  of  pith  extend  horizontally,  so  as  to  divide  the  cylio' 
drical  hollow  into  discoid  interspaces.  When  these  interspaces  have 
been  filled  up  with  inorganic  matter,  they  constitute  an  axis  to 
which,  before  their  true  nature  was  known,  the  provision^  name  of 
Stembergia  {d,  d,  fig.  531.)  was  given. 

In  the  above  specimen  the  structure  of  the  wood  {b,  fip^s.  531.  and 
532.)  is  coniferous,  and  the  fossil  is  referable  to  Endlicher'a  fossil 
genus  Dadoxylon, 

The  fossil  named  Trigonoearpon  (figs.  533.  and  534.),  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  palm,  may  now,  according  to  Dr. 
Hooker,  be  referred,  like  the  Stembergia,  to  the  Conifera.  Its  geo- 
logical importance  is  great,  for  so  abundant  is  it  in  the  Coal-Mea- 
sures, that  in  certain  localities  the  fruit  of  some  species  may  be 
procured  by  the  bushel ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  formation  where 
they  do  not  occur,  except  the  underclays  and  limestone.     The  sand- 

*  UucheKer  PbUoi.  Mem.,  vol.  Ix.  1891. 
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Trtgomoearpum  ovatum^  Lindlejr  and  Hatton. 
Peel  Quarry,  Laocatmre. 

Tr^onoearpum  olivaformet  Lindley.  with 
it*  fleshv  eoTelope.  Felling  Colliery, 
Newcastle. 

Stone,  ironstone,  shales,  and  coal  itself,  all  contain  them.  Mr.  Binnej 
has  at  length  found  in  the  clay-ironstone  of  Lancashire  several 
specimens  displaying  structure,  and  from  these,  says  Dr.  Hooker,  we 
learn  that  the  Trigonocarpon  belonged  to  that  large  section  of  exist- 
ing coniferous  plants  which  bear  fleshy  solitary  fruits,  and  not  cones. 
It  resembled  very  closely  the  fruit  of  the  Chinese  genus  Salisburiaj 
one  of  the  Yew  tribe,  or  Taxoid  conifers.  In  five  of  the  fossil 
specimens  there  is  evidence  of  four  distinct 'integuments,  and  of  a 
large  internal  cavity  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
probably  once  occupied  by  the  albumen  and  embryo  of  the  seed.  The 
general  form  of  the  fossil  when  perfect  is  an  elongated  ovoid,  rather 
larger  than  a  hazel-nut.  The  exterior  integument  is  very  thick  and 
cellular,  and  was  no  doubt  once  fleshy  (see  fig.  534.).  It  alone  is 
produced  beyond  the  seed,  and  forms  Ibe  beak.  The  second  coat  was 
thinner,  but  hard,  and  marked  by  three  ridges.  This  coat,  being 
all  that  commonly  remains  in  a  fossil  state,  has  suggested  the  name 
of  Trigonocarpon.  Within  this  were  the  third  and  fourth  coats, 
both  of  which  are  very  delicate  membranes,  and  may  possibly  have 
been  two  plates  belonging  to  one  membrane. 

Grade  of  the  Carboniferous  Flora, — On  the  whole,  these  fruits, 
says  Dr.  Hooker,  are  referable  to  "a  highly  developed  type,  ex- 
hibiting extensive  modifications  of  elementary  organs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  adaptation  to  special  functions,  and  these  modifications 
are  as  great,  and  the  adaptation  as  special,  as  any  to  be  found  amongst 
analogous  fruits  in  the  existing  vegetoble  world."*  Professor 
Williamson,  in  his  paper  on  Stembergia,  has  likewise  remarked  that 
its  structure  was  complex,  and  that  *^  at  a  period  so  early  as  the  car- 
boniferous all  the  now-existing  forms  of  vegetable  tissue  appear  to 
have  been  created.**  These  observations  deserve  notice,  because  a 
question  has  arisen,  wheflier  the  Coniferce  hold  a  high  or  a  low 
position  among  flowering  plants — a  point  bearing  directly  on  the 
theory  of  progressive  development.  By  some  botanwts  all  the  Gym- 
nospermous  Dicotyledons  are  regarded  as  inferior  in  grade  to  the 
Angiosperms.    Others  hold,  with  Dr.  Hooker,  that  the  Gymnosperms 

*  Proceedings  of  (he  Royal  Society,  voL  vU.,  lAiUC^  \%U,  i^.  ^%. 
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are  not  inferior  in  rank,  having  every  typical  character  of  the  dico- 
tylec^ons  highly  developed.  Thus  Coniferae  have  flowers,  and  are 
propagated  by  seeds  which  are  developed  through  the  mutual  action 
of  the  stamens  and  ovules  ;  they  have  dicqtyledonous  and  polycoty- 
ledonous  embryos,  and  germinate  in  the  same  manner  as  other  di- 
cotyledons. The  seed-vessel  (or  ovary)  is  not  closed,  but  this  is  also 
the  case  in  some  genera  of  angiosperms,  in  which  the  ovary  is  open 
before  or  after  impregnation,  so  that  this  character  cannot  be  relied 
on  as  constituting  a  fundamental  difference  in  structural  develop- 
ment. The  Coniferas  are  exogenous,  and  have  the  same  arrangement 
of  pith,  wood,  bark,  and  medullary  rays  as  have  the  typical  dicoty- 
ledonous trees.  Whether  the  woody  fibre  with  discs  characteristic 
'  '  of  Conifera)  be  a  more  or  a  less  complex  tissue  than  the  spiral  vessels, 
is  a  controverted  point.  As  the  spiral  vessels  occur  in  the  young 
shoots,  and  are  lost  in  the  mature  growth  of  some  plants,  and  as 
they  appear  in  many  acrogens,  they  do  not  seem  to  mark  a  high 
development.  In  fine,  there  is  much  ambiguity  in  deciding  what 
should  or  should  not  be  called  high  or  low  in  vegetable  structure, 
and  physiologists  entertain  very  different  abstract  ideas  as  to  the 
perfection  of  certain  organs  and  their  relative  functional  importance, 
even  where  the  function  is  clearly  ascertained.  It  is  enough  for  the 
geologist  to  know,  that  fossil  Coniferas  abound  in  the  oldest  rocks, 
yielding  a  considerable  number  of  vegetable  remains,  and  that  plants 
of  this  order  lay  claim,  if  not  to  the  highest,  at  least  to  so  high  a 
place  in  the  scale  of  vegetable  life,  as  to  preclude  us  from  charac- 
terizing the  carboniferous  flora  as  consisting  of  imperfectly  developed 
plants. 

Although  our  data  are  confessedly  too  defective  to  entitle  us  to 
generalize  respecting  the  entire  vegetable  creation  of  this  era,  yet  we 
may  affirm  that  so  far  as  it  is  known  it  differed  widely  from  any 
flora  now  existing.  The  comparative  rarity  of  Monocotyledons  and 
of  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  seems  clear,  and  the  abundance  of 
Ferns  and  Lycopods  may  justify  Adolphe  Brongniart  in  calling  the 
primary  periods  the  age  of  Acrogens  *  (•*  le  regne  des  Acrogens  ")• 
As  to  the  Sigillarias  and  Calami tes,  they  seem  to  have  been  distinct 
from  all  tribes  of  now-existing  plants.  That  the  abundance  of  ferns 
implies  a  moist  atmosphere,  is  admitted  by  all  botanists  ;  but  no  safe 
conclusion,  says  Hooker,  can  be  drawn  from  the  Coniferae  alone,  as 
they  are  found  in  hot  and  dry  and  in  cold  and  dry  climates,  in  hot 
and  moist  and  in  cold  and  moist  regions.  In  New  Zealand  the 
Coniferae  attain  their  maximum  in  numbers,  constituting  ^V^^  P^^ 
of  all  the  flowering  plants ;  whereas  in  a  wide  district  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  they  do  not  form  xffW^^  ^^  ^^®  phenogamic  flora. 
Besides  the  conifers,  many  species  of  ferns  flourish  in  New  Zealand, 
some  of  them  arborescent,  together  with  many  lycopodiums ;  so  that 
a  forest  in  that  country  may  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  carbo- 
niferous vegetation  than  any  other  now  existing  on  the  globe. 

*  For  termiiiologj  of  daaslftcaldoTi  ot  ^iKom  vat  «]boTe^  note,  p.  331. 
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Angiosperms. — Some  of  the  grass-like  leaves  termed 
PoaciteSy  having  fine  longitudinal  striae,  are  conjee-  Fig^wa. 
tured  to  belong  to  Monocotyledons ;  but  the  deter- 
mination is  doubtful,  as  some  of  them  maj  be  the 
leaves  of  Lepidodendra^  others  the  stems  of  Ferns. 
The  curious  plants  called  Antholitkes  by  Lindley 
have  usually  been  considered  to  be  flower-spikes, 
having  what  seems  a  calyx  and  linear  petals  (see 
fig.  535.).  Dr.  Hooker  suggested  that  they  might 
be  tufts  of  young  leaves  like  those  of  the  larch,  but, 
after  seeing  the  most  perfect  specimens,  he  no  longer 
thought  them  oniferous,  but  resembling  rather  the 
spike  of  a  highly  organized  plant  in  full  flower,  such 
»s  one  of  the  Bromeliaceae,  to  which  Professor  Lindley  ^coxSei^kJ^iS. 
first  compared  them.  In  the  absence,  however,  of 
all  structure,  the  affinities  of  these  fossils  are  still  considered  very 
uncertain. 

Coaly  how  formed, — Erect  trees. — I  shall  now  consider  the  manner 
in  which  the  above-mentioned  plants  are  embedded  in  the  strata,  and 
how  they  may  have  contributed  to  produce  coal.  Professor  Goppert, 
after  examining  the  fossil  vegetables  of  the  coal-fields  of  Germany, 
has  detected,  in  beds  of  pure  coal,  remains  of  plants  of  every  family 
hitherto  known  to  occur  fossil  in  the  carboniferous  rocks.  Many 
seams,  he  remarks,  are  rich  in  SigUlaruBy  Lepidodendra^  and  Stig^ 
fnari€ej  the  latter  in  such  abundance  as  to  appear  to  form  the  bulk  of 
the  coaL  In  some  places,  almost  all  the  plants  were  calamites,  in 
others  ferns.*  "  Some  of  the  plants  of  our  coal,"  says  Dr.  Buckland, 
''grew  on  the  identical  banks  of  sai\d,  silt,  and  mud  which,  being 
now  indurated  to  stone  and  shale,  form  the  strata  that  accompany 
the  coal ;  whilst  other  portions  of  these  plants  have  been  drifted  to 
various  distances  from  the  swamps,  savannahs,  and  forests  that 
gave  them  birth,  particularly  those  that  are  dispersed  through  tlie 
sandstones,  or  mixed  with  fishes  in  the  shale  beds."  ''  At  Balgray, 
three  miles  north  of  Glasgow,"  says  the  same  author,  ''  I  saw  in 
the  year  1824,  as  there  still  may  be  seen,  an  unequivocal  example 
of  the  stumps  of  several  stems  of  large  trees,  standing  close  to- 
gether in  their  native  place,  in  a  quarry  of  sandstone  of  the  coal- 
formation."  t  ^ 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1840,  six  fossil  trees  were  discovered 
in  the  coal-fields  of  Lancashire,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Bolton 
railway.  They  were  all  in  a  vertical  position,  with  respect  to  the 
plane  of  the  bed  which  dips  about  15^  to  the  south.  The  distance 
between  the  first  and  the  last  was  more  than  100  feet,  and  the 
roots  of  all  were  embedded  in  a  soft  argillaceous  shale.  In  the  same 
plane  with  the  roots  is  a  bed  of  coal,  eight  or  ten  inches  thick, 
which  has  been  found  to  extend  across  the  railway,  or  to  the  distance 

*  Quart  Oeol.  Journ.,  vol.  v„  Mem.,  p.  1 7. 
f  AuniT.  Addresg  to  Geol  Soc.,  1840. 
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of  at  least  ten  yards.  Just  above  the  coyering  of  the  roots,  jet 
beneath  the  coal-seam,  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  Lepidostrabui 
variabilis  was  discovered  enclosed  in  nodules  of  hard  clay,  that 
more  than  a  bushel  was  collected  from  the  small  openings  around 
the  base  of  the  trees  (see  figure  of  this  genus,  p.  468.).  The  exterior 
trunk  of  each  was  marked  by  a  coating  of  friable  coal,  varying  from 
one  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  but  it 
crumbled  away  on  removing  the  matrix.  The  dimensions  of  one  of 
the  trees  is  15^  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  7^  feet  at  the  top, 
its  height  being  11  feet.  All  the  trees  have  large  spreading  roots, 
solid  and  strong,  sometimes  branching,  and  traced  to  a  distance  of 
several  feet,  and  presumed  to  extend  much  farther.  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw,  who  has  described  these  fossils,  thinks  that,  although  they 
-^ere  hollow  when  submerged,  they  may  have  consisted  originally 
of  hard  wood  throughout;  for  solid  dicotyledonous  trees,  when 
prostrated  in  tropical  forests,  as  in  Venezuela,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  were  observed  by  him  to  be  destroyed  in  the  in- 
terior, so  that  little  more  is  left  than  an  outer  shell,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  bark.  This  decay,  he  says,  goes  on  most  rapidly 
in  low  and  flat  tracts,  in  which  there  is  a  deep  rich  soil  and  ex- 
cessive moisture,  supporting  tall  forest-trees  and  large  palms, 
below  which  bamboos,  canes,  and  minor  palms  flourish  luxuriantly. 
Such  tracts,  from  their  lowness,  would  be  most  easily  submerged, 
and  their  dense  vegetation  might  then  give  rise  to  a  seam  of  coid.* 

In  a  deep  valley  near  Capel-Coelbren,  branching  from  the  higher 
part  of  the  Swansea  valley,  four  stems  of  upright  SigiUarue 
were  seen  in  1838,  piercing  through  the  coal-measures  of  S.  Wales ; 
one  of  them  was  2  feet  in,  diameter,  and  one  13^  feet  high, 
and  they  were  all  found  to  terminate  downwards  in  a  bed  of  coal. 
**  They  appear,"  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  '*  to  have  constituted  a 
portion  of  a  subterranean  forest  at  the  epoch  when  the  lower  car- 
boniferous strata  were  formed."  j 

In  a  colliery  near  Newcastle,  say  the  authors  of  the  Fossil  Flora, 
a  great  number  of  SigillaricB  were  placed  in  the  rock  as  if  they  had 
retained  the  position  in  which  they  grew.  Not  less  than  thirty* 
some  of  them  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  were  visible  within  an  area 
of  50  yards  square,  the  interior  being  sandstone,  and  the  bark 
having  been  converted  into  coal.  The  foots  of  one  individual 
were  found  embedded  in  shale  ;  and  the  trunk,  after  maintaining  a 
perpendicular  course  and  circular  form  for  the  height  of  about  10 
feet,  was  then  bent  over  so  as  to  become  horizontal.  Here  it  was 
distended  laterally,  and  flattened  so  as  to  be  only  one  inch  thick, 
the  flutings  being  comparatively  distinct.}  Such  vertical  stems 
are  familiar  to  our  miners,  under  the  name  of  coal-pipes.  One  of 
them,  72  feet  in  length,  was  discovered,  in  182d,  near  Gosforth, 
about  five  miles  from  Newcastle,  in  coal-grit,  the  strata  of  which 

*  Hawkshaw,   Geol.  Trans.,  Second    iind  Somerset,  p.  143. 
Series,  voL  vL  pp.  173.  177-,  PL  17.  \  Lindlej  and    Hutton,   Fo3».  Flo., 

t  GeoL  Bepon  on  Cornwall,  DeTon,    Part  6.  p.  150. 
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it  penetrated.  The  exterior  of  the  trunk  was  marked  at  intervals 
with  knots,  indicating  the  points  at  which  hranches  had  shot  off. 
The  wood  of  the  interior  had  been  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime; 
and  its  structure  was  beautifully  shown  by  cutting  transverse  slices, 
so  thin  as  to  be  transparent.    (See  p.  40.) 

These  *^  coal-pipes  "  are  much  dreaded  by  our  miners,  for  almost 
every  year  in  the  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  other  coal-fields,  they  are 
the  cause  of  fatal  accidents.  Each  cylindrical  cast  of  a  tree,  formed 
of  solid  sandstone,  and  increasing  gradually  in  size  towards  the  base, 
and  being  without  branches,  has  its  whole  weight  thrown  down- 
wards, and  receives  no  support  from  the  coating  of  friable  coal  which 
has  replaced  the  bark.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  cohesion  of  this 
external  layer  is  overcome,  the  heavy  column  falls  suddenly  in  a 
perpendicular  or  oblique  direction  from  the  roof  of  the  gallery 
whence  coal  has  been  extracted,  wounding  or  killing  the  workman 
who  stands  below.  It  is  strange  to  reflect  how  many  thousands  of 
these  trees  fell  originally  in  their  native  forests  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  gravity ;  and  how  the  few  which  continued  to  stand  erect, 
obeying,  after  myriads  of  ages,  the  same  force,  are  cast  down  to  im- 
molate their  human  victims. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  if,  instead  of  working  in  the  dark, 
the  miner  was  accustomed  to  remove  the  upper  covering  of  rock 
from  each  seam  of  coal,  and  to  expose  to  the  day  the  soils  on 
which  ancient  forests  grew,  the  evidence  of  their  former  growth 
would  be  obvious.  Thus  in  South  Staffordshire  a  seam  of  coal  was 
laid  bare  in  the  year  1844,  in  what  is  called  an  open  work  at 
Parkfield  Colliery,  near  Wolverhampton.  In  the  space  of  about' 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  the  stumps  of  no  less  than  seventy-three  trees 
with  their  roots  attached  appeared,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
plan  (fig.  636.),  some  of  them  more  than  8  feet  in  circumference. 

Fig.  S36. 


Ground-plan  of  a  foutl  forest,  ParkBeld  Colliery,  near  Wolverhampton, 
showing  the  position  of  73  trees  in  a  quarter  of  an  acre.* 

The  trunks,  broken  off  close  to  the  root,  were  lying  prostrate  in 
*  Messrs.  Beckett  and  Ick,  Proceed.  Qeol.  Soc,  noV.  V?.  ^«  ^%1 . 
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every  direction,  often  crossing  escti  other.  One  of  them  me»siired 
16,  ftnother  30  feet  in  length,  and  others  less.  They  were  invariably 
flattened  to  the  thickness  of  one  or  two  inches,  and  converted  into 
coaL  Their  roots  formed  part  of  a  stratum  of  coal  10  inches  thick, 
which  rested  on  a  layer  of  clay  2  inches  thick,  below  which  was  a 
second  forest,  resting  on  a  2-foot  seam  of  coaL  Five  feet  below  this 
again  was  a  third  forest  with  large  stumps  of  Lepidedendra,  Cala- 
mitet,  and  other  trees. 

In  the  account  given,  in  1821,  by  U.  Alex.  Brongniaxt*  of  the 
coat-mine  of  Treuil,  at  St.  Etienne,  near  Lyons,  he  states  that 
distinct  horizontal  strata  of  micaceous  sandstone  are  traversed  by 
vertical  trnnks  of  monocotyledonous  vegetables,  resembling  bam- 
boos or  large  Eguiteta  (fig.  537.).     Since  the  consolidation  of  the 

Fl».  WT. 


stone,  there  has  been  here  and  there  a  sliding  movement,  wl  ich  has 
broken  the  continuity  of  the  stems,  throwing  the  npper  parts  of 
ihem  on  one  side,  so  that  they  are  often  not  continuous  with  the 
lower. 

From  these  appearances  it  was  inferred  that  we  have  here  the 
monuments  of  a  submerged  forest.  I  formerly  objected  to  this  con- 
clusion, suggesting  that,  in  that  case,  all  the  roots  ought  to  have 
been  found  at  one  and  the  same  level,  and  not  scattered  irregularly 
through  the  masis.  I  also  imagined  that  the  soil  to  which  the  roots 
were  attached  should  hare  been  different  from  the  sandstone  in 
which  the  trunks  are  enclosed.  Having,  however,  seen  calamites 
near  Fictou,  in  Xova  Scotia,  buried  at  various  heights  in  sandstone 
and  in  similar  erect  attitudes,  I  have  now  little  donbt  that  M.  Brong- 

*  Annftlci  du  Hioet,  1831. 
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Fig,  638. 


niart's  view  was  correct.  These  plants  seem  to  have  grown  on  a 
sandj  soil,  liable  to  be  flooded  from  time  to  time,  and  raised  by  new 
accessions  of  sediment,  as  may  happen  in  swamps  near  the  banks 
of  a  large  river  in  its  delta.  Trees  which  delight  in  marshy 
grounds  are  not  injured  by  being  buried  several  feet  deep  at  their 
base;  and  other  trees  are  continually  rising  up  from  new  soils, 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  original  foundation  of  the 
morass.  In  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  when  the  water  has  fallen, 
I  have  seen  sections  of  a  similar  deposit  in  which  portions  of  the 
stumps  of  trees  with  their  roots  in  situ  appeared  at  many  different 
heights.* 

When  I  visited,  in  1843,  the  quarries  of  Treuil  above  mentioned, 
the  fossil  trees  seen  in  fig.  537.  were  removed,  but  I  obtained  proofs 
of  other  forests  of  erect  trees  in  the  same  coal-field. 

Snags.  —  In  1830,  a  slanting  trunk  was  exposed  in  Cragleith 
quarry,  near  Edinburgh,  the  total  length  of  which  exceeded  60  feet. 
Its  diameter  at  the  top  was  about  7  inches,  and  near  the  base  it 
measured  5  feet  in  its  greater,  and  2  feet  in  its  lesser  width.  The 
bark  was  converted  into  a  thin  coating  of  the  purest  and  finest  coal, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  in  colour  with  the  white  quartzose  sandstone 
in  which  it  lay.  The  annexed 
figure  represents  a  portion  of  this 
tree,  about  15  feet  long,  which 
I  saw  exposed  in  1830,  when  all 
the  strata  had  been  removed  from 
one  side.  The  beds  which  re- 
mained were  so  unaltered  and  un- 
disturbed at  the  point  of  junction, 
as  clearly  to  show  that  they  had 
been  tranquilly  deposited  round 
the  tree,  and  that  the  tree  had 
not  subsequently  pierced  through 
them  while  they  were  yet  in  a 
soft  state.  They  were  composed  chiefly  of  siliceous  sandstone,  for 
the  most  part  white  ;  and  divided  into  laminse  so  thin,  that  from  six 
to  fourteen  of  them  might  be  reckoned  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch. 
Some  of  these  thin  layers  were  dark,  and  contained  coaly  matter  ; 
but  the  lowest  of  the  intersected  beds  were  calcareous.  The  tree 
could  not  have  been  hollow  when  embedded,  for  the  interior  still 
preserved  the  woody  texture  in  a  perfect  state,  the  petrifying  matter 
being,  for  the  most  part,  calcareous.')'  It  is  also  clear  that  the  lapidi- 
fying matter  was  not  introduced  laterally  from  the  strata  through 
which  the  fossil  passes,  as  most  of  these  were  not  calcareous*  It  is 
well  known  that,  in  the  Mississippi  and  other  great  American  rivers, 
whore  thousands  of  trees  float  annually  down  the  streams,  some  sink 
wil'a  their  roots  downwards,  and  become  fixed  in  the  mud.  Thus 
placed  they  have  been  compared  to  a  lance  in  rest ;  and  so  often  do 

*  Principles  of  GeoL,  9th  ed.,  p.  268. 

t  See  figures  of  texture,  Witbam,  Foss.  Veget,  PL  ^. 
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loclined  position  of  a  fosiil  tree,  cutting  through 
horizontal  beds  or  sandstone,  Craigleith  quarry, 
Edinburgh.  Angle  of  inclination  from  a  to  6 
27°. 
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thejr  pierce  ttirongh  the  bowa  of  veuelB  vhich  run  against  them, 
that  thejr  render  the  navigation  extremely  dangerons.  Mr.  Hngh 
Miller  mentions  fonr  other  huge  trunks  exposed  in  qnairies  near 
Edinburgh,  which  lay  dit^onatly  across  the  strata  at  an  angle  of 
about  30°,  with  their  lower  or  heavier  portions  downwards,  the 
roots  of  all,  save  one,  robbed  off  by  attrition. 
One  of  these  was  60  and  another  70  feet  in 
length,  and  from  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter. 

The  number  of  years  for  which  the  trunks  of 
trees,  when  constantly  submerged,  can  resist 
decomposition,  is  very  great  ;  as  we  might  sup- 
pose from  the  durabUity  of  wood,  in  artificial 
piles,  permanently  covered  by  water.  Hence 
these  fossil  snags  may  not  imply  a  rapid  accn- 
mulation  of  beds  of  saud,  although  the  channel 
of  a  river  or  part  of  a  lagoon  is  often  fllled  up 
in  a  very  few  years. 

N<fva  Seotia. — One  of  the  finest  examples  in 
the  world  of  a  successioo  of  fossil  forests  of  the 
Carboniferous  period,  laid  open  to  view  in  a 
natural  section,  is  that  seen  in  the  lofty  cliffs 
called  the  South  Joggias,  bordering  the  Chig- 
necto  Channel,  a  branch  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
ji  Nova  Scotia.* 

In  the  annexed  section  (fig.  539.),  which  I 
examined  in  July,  1842,  the  beds  from  c  to  t  are 
.  -     seen  all  dipping  the  same  way,  their  average 
'  I     inclination  being  at  an  angle  of  24"  S.S.W. 
J  I     The  vertical  height  of  the  clifl's  is  from  150  to 
I  ^     200  feet ;  and  between  d  and  g,  in  which  space 
1  I    I  observed  seventeen  trees  in  an  upright  posi- 
I  I     tion,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  at  right  angles 
I  %     to  the  planes  of  stratification,  I  counted  nineteen 
iBof  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  2  inches 
to  4  feet.     At  low  tide  a  fine  horizontal  section 
of  the   same   beds  is  exposed  to  view  on  the 
beach.     The  thickness  of  the  beds  allnded  to, 
between  d  and  g,  is  about  2500  feet,  the  erect 
trees  consisting  chiefiy  of  large  Sigiilarue,  oc- 
curring at  ten  distinct  levels,   one  above  the 
other  ;  but  Mr.  Logan,  who  afterwords  made  a 
more  detailed  survey  of  the  same  line  of  cliffi, 
found  erect  trees  at  seventeen  levels,  extending 
through  a  vertical  thickness  of  4515  feet   of 
strata;  and  he  estimated  the  total  thickness  of 
the  carboniferous  formation,  with  and  without 
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coal,  at  no  less  than  14,570  feet,  eveiywhere  devoid  of  marine 
organic  remains.*  The  usual  height  of  the  buried  trees  seen  by  me 
was  from  6  to  8  feet ;  but  one  trunk  was  about  25  feet  high  and  4  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  considerable  bulge  at  the  base.  In  no  instance 
could  I  detect  any  trunk  intersecting  a  layer  of  coal,  however  thin  ; 
and  most  of  the  trees  terminated  downwards  in  seams  of  coaL  Some 
few  only  were  based  in  clay  and  shale ;  none  of  them,  except  cala- 
mites,  in  sandstone.  The  erect  trees,  therefore,  appeared  in  gene- 
ral to  have  grown  on  beds  of  coal.  In  the  underclays  Stigmaria 
abounds. 

In  1852  Dr.  Dawson  and  the  author  made  a  detailed  examination 
of  one  portion  of  the  strata,  1400  feet  thick,  where  the  coal-seams 
are  most  frequent,  and  found  evidence  of  poot-bearing  soils  at  sixty- 
eight  different  levels.  Like  the  seams  of  coal  which  often  cover 
them,  these  root-beds  or  old  soils  are  at  present  the  most  destructible 
masses  in  the  whole  cliff,  the  sandstones  and  laminated  shales  being 
harder  and  more  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
the  weather.  Originally  the  reverse  was  doubtlesa  true^  for  in  the 
existing  delta  of  the  Mississippi  those  clays  in  which  the  innume- 
rable roots  of  the  deciduous  cypress  and  other  swamp  trees  ramify 
in  all  directions  are  seen  to  withstand  far,  more  effectually  the 
undermining  power  of  the  viver,  or  of  the  sea  at  the  base  of  the 
delta,  than  do  beds  of  loose  sand  or  layers  of  mnd  not  supporting 
trees. 

This  fact  may  explain  why  seams  of' coal  have  so  often  escaped 
denudation,  and  remain  continuous  over  wide  areas,,  since  the  tough 
roots,  now  turned  to  coal,  which  once  traversed  them,  would  enable 
them  to  resist  a  current  of  water,  whilst  other  members  of  the  eoal- 
formation,  in  their  original  and  unconsolidated  state  of  sand  and 
mud,  would  be  readily  removed. 

In  regard  to  the  plants,  they  belonged  to  the  same  genera,  and 
most  of  them  to  the  same  species,  as  those  met  with  in  the  distant 
coal-fields  of  Europe.  In  the  sandstone,  which  filled  their  interiors, 
I  frequently  observed  fem-Ieaves,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  Stig- 
maria,  which  had  evidently  entered  together  with  sediment  after  the 
trunk  had  decayed  and  become  hollow,  and  while  it  was  still  stand- 
ing under  water.  Thus  the  tree,  a  &,  fig.  540.,  the  same  which  is 
represented  at  a,  fig.  541.,  or  in  the  bed  e  in  the  larger  section, 
fig.  539.,  is  a  hollow  trunk  5  feet  8  inches  in  length,  traversing 
various  strata,  and  cut  off  at  the  top  by  a  layer  of  clay  2  feet  thick, 
on  which  rests  a  seam  of  cofl{{b%  fig.  541.)  1  foot  thick.  On  this 
coal  again  stood  two  large  trees  (c  and  d\  while  at  a  greater  height 
the  trees/ and  g  rest  upon  a  thin,  seam  of  coal  (0),  and  above  them 
is  an  underclay,  supporting  the  4-fiBet  coal. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  tree  first  mentioned  (fig.  540;),  we  find 
the  diameter  {ah)  14  inches  at  the  tcf>^  and  16  inches  at  the  bottom, 
the  length  of  the  trunk  5  feet  8  inches.     The  strata  in  the  interior 

*  Qaart.  GeoL  Joam.,  toL  n.  p.  177. 
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consisted  of  a  series  entirely  different  from  those  on  the  outside. 
The  lowest  of  the  three  outer  beds  which  it  tr&versed  consisted  of 
purplish  and  blue  shale  (c,  fig.  540.),  2  feet  thick,  abore  which  was 


sandstone  (d)  1  foot  thick,  and,  above  this,  cUj  (e)  2  feet  8  inches. 
But  in  the  interior  were  nine  distinct  layers  of  different  composi- 
tion :  at  the  bottom,  first,  shale  4  inches,  then  sandstone  I  foot,  then 
shale  4  inches,  then  sandstone  4  inches,  then  shale  11  inches,  then 
clay  {/)  with  nodules  of  ironetone  2  inches,  then  pure  clay  2  feet, 
then  sandstone  3  inches,  and,  lastly,  clay  4  inches.  Owing  to  the 
outward  slope  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  section  (fig,  540.)  was  not 
exactly  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tree  ;  and  hence,  probably, 
tho  apparent  sudden  termination  at  the  base' without  a  stump  and 

In  this  example  the  layers  of  matter  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  are 
more  numerous  than  those  without ;  but  it  is  more  common  in  the 
coal-measures  of  all  countries  to  find  a  cylinder  of  pure  sandstone 
— the  cast  of  tho  interior  of  a  tree — intersecting  a  great  many 
alternating  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  originally  enveloped 
the  trunk  as  it  stood  erect  in  the  watei.  Such  a  want  of  corres- 
pondence in  the  materials  outside  and  inside,  is  just  what  we  might 
expect  if  WB  reflect  on  the  difference  of  time  at  which  the  deposition 
of  sediment  will  take  plac«  in  the  two  cases ;  the  embedding  of  the 
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tree  having  gone  on  for  many  years  before  its  decay  had  made  much 
progress. 

In  many  places  distinct  proof  is  seen  that  the  enveloping  strata 
took  years  to  accumulate,  for  some  of  the  sandstones  surrounding 
erect  sigillarian  trunks  support  at  different  levels  roots  and  stems 
of  Calamites ;  the  Calamites  having  begun  to  grow  after  the  older 
SigillaricB  had  been  partially  buried. 

The  general  absence  of  structure  in  the  interior  of  the  large  fossil 
trees  of  the  Coal  implies  the  very  durable  nature  of  their  bark,  as 
compared  with  their  woody  portion.  The  same  difference  of  dura- 
bility of  bark  and  wood  exists  in  modern  trees,  and  was  first  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Dr.  Dawson,  in  the  forests  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the 
Canoe  Birch  {Beiula  papyraced)  has  such  tough  bark  that  it  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  swamps  looking  externally  sound  and  fresh, 
although  consisting  simply  of  a  hollow  cylinder  with  all  the  wood 
decayed  and  gone.  In  such  cases  the  submerged  portion  is  some- 
times found  filled  with  mud. 

One  of  the  erect  fossil  trees  of  the  South  Joggins  has  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Dawson  to  have  Araucarian  structure,  so  that  some  ConifertB 
of  tlie  Coal  period  grew  in  the  same  swamps  as  SigillaruB,  just  as 
now  the  deciduous  Cypress  {Taxodium  distichum)  abounds  in  the 
marshes  of  Louisiana  even  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

When  the  carboniferous  forests  sank  below  high-water  mark,  a 
species  of  Spirorbis  or  Serpula  (fig.  545.)  attached  itself  to  the  out- 
side of  the  stumps  and  stems  of  the  erect  trees,  adhering  occasionally 
even  to  the  interior  of  the  bark — another  proof  that  the  process  of 
envelopment  was  very  gradual.  These  hollow  upright  trees,  covered 
with  innumerable  marine  annelids,  reminded  me  of  a  *'  cane-brake," 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  consisting  of  tall  reeds  of  Arundinaria 
macrospertna,  which  I  saw  in  1846,  at  the  Balize,  or  extremity  of 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  Although  these  reeds  are  freshwater 
plants,  they  were  covered  with  barnacles,  having  been  killed  by  an 
incursion  of  salt  water  over  an  extent  of  many  acres,  where  the  sea 
had  for  a  season  usurped  a  space  previously  gained  from  it  by  the 
river.  Yet  the  dead  reeds,  in  spite  of  this  change,  remained  stand- 
ing in  the  soft  mud,  showing  how  easily  the  SigiUarus,  hollow  as 
they  were  but  supported  by  strong  roots,  may  have  resisted  an  in- 
cursion of  the  sea. 

The  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  rising  more  than  60  feet, 
are  so  destructive  as  to  undermine  and  sweep  away  continually  the 
whole  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  thus  a  new  crop  of  erect  fossil  trees  is 
brought  into  view  every  three  or  four  years..  They  are  known  to 
extend  over  a  space  between  two  or  three  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  more  than  twice  that  distance  from  east  to  west,  being  seen  in 
the  banks  of  streams  intersecting  the  coal-field. 

In  Cape  Breton,  Mr.  Richard  Brown  has  observed  in  the  Sydney 
coal-field  a  total  thickness  of  coal-measures,  without  including  the 
underlying  millstone-grit,  of  1843  feet,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  80°. 
He  has  published  minute  details  of  the  whole  Beriea,  6\iom\i%^\»\i.^^ 
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nunj  different  levels  erect  treea  occur,  consisting  of  SigiUatia,  £e- 
pidodendron,  Calamites,  and  other  genera.  In  one  place  eight  erect 
trunks,  with  roota  and  rootlets  attached  to  them,  were  seen  at  the 
same  level,  within  a  horizontal  space  80  feet  in  length.  Beds  of  coal 
of  various  thickness  are  interstratified.  Taking  into  account  forty- 
one  clays,  filled  with  roots  of  Sttgntaria  in  their  natural  poaition, 
and  eighteen  layers  of  upright  trees  at  other  levels,  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  clear  evidence  of  at  least  fifty-nine  fossil  forests,  ranged  one 
above  the  other,  in  this  co«l-field,  io  the  above-mentioned  thioknesa 
of  strata.* 

The  fossil  shells  of  Cape  Breton  and  those  of  the  Novft  Scotia 
section,  consist  of  species  of  Unionidtt,  or  an  allied  extinct  &mil;. 
None  of  them  agree  with  any  shells  known  in  the  marine  carboni- 
ferous limestones.  In  some  strata  the  shells  of  an  annelid  allied  to 
the  genus  Spirorbi$  (see  fig.  645.)  seem  to  indicate  brackish  water  ; 
but  we  ought  never  to  be  surprised  if^  in  pursuing  the  same  atratam, 
we  should  come  either  to  a  freshwater  or  a  purely  marine  deposit ; 
for  this  will  depend  upon  our  taking  a  direction  higher  ap  or  lower 
down  the  ancient  river  or  delta  deposit. 

In  the  strata  above  described,  the  association  of  clays  snpporting 
apright  trees,  with  other  beds  containing  brackish- water  shells,  im- 
plies such  a  repeated  change  in  the  same  area,  &om  land  to  sea  and 
from  sea  to  land,  that  here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  expect  to  meet 
with  evidence  of  the  fall  of  rain  on  ancient  sea-beacbes.  Accordingly, 
rain-prints  were  aeeo  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  myself  at  varioas  levels,  but 
the  most  perfect  hitherto  observed  were  discovered  by  Hr.  Brown 
near  Sydney  in  Cape  Breton.  They  consist  of  very  delicate  impres- 
sions of  raiunlrops  on  greenish  slates,  with  several  worm-tracks 
(a,  b,  fig.  542.),  such  as  usually  accompany  rain-marks  on  the  recent 
mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  other  modem  beaches. 

Fig.  M».  Fti,  W. 


■  OeoL  Quart.  3o«ra.,TciL  ^i. f.^&.-.ui^^iA.  Hi. ^  IIS. 
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The  casts  of  rain-prints  in  figs.  543.  and  544.,  project  from  the 
under  side  of  two  layers,  occurring  at  different  levels,  the  one  a 
sandy  shale,  reating  on  the  green  shale  (fig.  542.),  the  other  a  sand- 


stone presenting  a  Bitoilar  warty  or  blistered  surface,  on  which  are 
also  observable  some  small  ridges  as  at  a,  which  stand  out  in  relief, 
and  afford  evidence  of  cracks  formed  by  the  shrinkage  of  subjacent 
clay,  on  which  rain  had  fallen.  Many  of  the  associated  aandstonet 
are  ripple-marked. 

The  great  humidity  of  the  climate  of  the  Coal  period  had  been 
previously  inferred  from  the  nature  of  its  vegetation  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  forests  for  hundreds  of  miles  ;  but  it  is  satisCnctory 
to  have  at  length  obtained  anch  poaitive  proofs  of  showers  of 
rain,  the  drops  of  'which  resembled  in  their  average  size  those 
which  now  fall  from  the  clouds.  From  such  data  we  may  presume 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  Carboniferoua  period  corresponded  in 
density  with  that  now  investing  the  globe,  and  tbat  different  currents 
of  air  varied  then  as  now  in  temperature,  so  as  to  give  rise,  by  their 
jnisture,  to  the  condenaation  of  aqueous  vapour. 

Tbe  more  closely  the  strata  productive  of  coal  have  been  studied, 
the  greater  has  become  the  force- of  tbe  evidence  in  favour  of  their 
having  originated  in  the  manner  of  modern  deltas.  They  display  % 
vast  thickness  of  stratified  mud  and  fine  sand  without  pebbles,  and 
in  them  are  seen  countless  stems,  leaves,  and  roots  of  terrestrial 
plants,  free  for  the  most  part  from  all  intermisture  of  marine 
remains — circumstances  which  imply  the  persistency  in  the  same 
region  of  a  vast  body  of  fresh  water.  This  water  was  also  charged, 
like  tbat  of  a  great  river,  with  an  inexhaQstible  supply  of  sediment, 
which  seems  to  have  been  transported  over  alluvial  plains  so  far 
from  the  higher  grounds  that  all  coarser  particles  and  gravel  were 
left  behind.  Such  phenomena  imply  the  drainage  and  denudation 
of  a  continent  or  large  island,  having  within  it  one  or  more  ranges 
of  mountains.  The  partisl  intercalation  of  brackish-water  beds  at 
certain  points  is  equally  consistent  with  the  thaotj  ot  «.  &<^\A^  'CcA 
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lower  parts  of  which  are  always  exposed  to  be  overflowed  bj  the 
sea,  even  where  no  oscillations  of  level  are  experienced. 

The  purity  of  the  coal  itself,  or  the  absence  in  it  of  earthy  par- 
ticles and  sand,  throughout  areas  of  vast  extent,  is  a  fact  which 
appears  very  difficult  to  explain  when  we  attribute  each  coal-seani 
to  a  vegetation  growing  in  swamps.  It  has  been  asked  how,  daring 
river  inundations  capable  of  sweeping  away  the  leaves  of  ferns  and 
the  stems  and  roots  of  SigillaricB  and  other  trees,  could  the  waters 
fail  to  transport  some  fine  mad  into  the  swamps  ?  One  generation 
after  another  of  tall  trees  grew  with  their  roots  in  mud,  and  their 
leaves  and  prostrate  trunks  formed  layers  of  vegetable  matter,  which 
was  afterwards  covered  with  mud  since  turned  to  shale.  Yet  the 
coal  itself,  or  altered  vegetable  matter,  remained  all  the  while 
unsoiled  by  earthy  particles.  This  enigma,  however  perplexing  at 
first  sight,  may,  I  think,  be  solved  by  attending  to  what  is  now 
taking  place  in  deltas.  The  dense  growth  of  reeds  and  herbage 
which  encompasses  the  margins  of  forest-covered  swamps  in  the 
valley  and  delta  of  tftie  Mississippi  is  such  that  the  fluviatile  waters, 
in  passing  through  them,  are  filtered  and  made  to  clear  themselves 
entirely  before  they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable  matter  may 
accumulate  for  centuries,  forming  coal  if  the  climate  be  favoarable. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  the  least  intermixture  of  earthy  matter  in 
such  cases.  Thus  in  the  large  submerged  tract  called  the  '*  Sunk 
Country,"  near  New  Madrid,  forming  part  of  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  erect  trees  have  been  standing  ever  since 
the  year  1811-12,  killed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  that  date; 
lacustrine  and  swamp  plants  have  been  growing  there  in  the 
shallows,  and  several  rivers  have  annually  inundated  the  whole 
space,  and  yet  have  been  unable  to  carry  in  any  sediment  within 
the  outer  boundaries  of  the  morass,  so  dense  is  the  marginal  belt  of 
reeds  and  brushwood.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  generally  in  the 
'*  cypress  swamps  "  of  the  Mississippi  no  sediment  mingles  with  the 
vegetable  matter  accumulated  there  from  the  decay  of  trees  and 
semi-aquatic  plants.  As  a  singular  proof  of  this  fact,  I  may  mention 
that  whenever  any  part  of  a  swamp  in  Louisiana  is  dried  up,  during 
an  unusually  hot  season,  and  the  wood  set  on  fire,  pits  are  burnt 
into  the  ground  many  feet  deep,  or  as  far  down  as  the  fire  can  descend, 
without  meeting  with  water,  and  it  is  then  found  that  scarcely  any 
residuum  or  earthy  matter  is  left.*  At  the  bottom  of  all  these  '*  cy- 
press swamps  "  a  bed  of  clay  is  found,  with  roots  of  the  tall  cypress 
(  Taxodium  distichum),  just  as  the  underclays  of  the  coal  are  filled 
with  Stigmaria, 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  carboniferous  strata  at  the 
South  Joggins,  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  nearly  three  miles  thick,  and 
the  coal-measures  are  ascertained  to  be  of  vast  thickness  near  Pictou, 
more  than  100  miles  to  the  eastward.    If,  therefore,  we  speculate  on 


*  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.,  vol.  iL  p.  245. ;  and  American  Jonm.  of 
Science,  Second  Series,  vol  v.  p.  17. 
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the  probable  volume  of  solid  matter,  contained  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
coal-fields,  there  appears  little  danger  of  erring  on  the  side  of  excess 
if  we  take  the  average  thickness  of  the  beds  at  7500  feet,  or  about 
half  that  ascertained  to  exist  in  one  carefully-measured  section. 
As  to  the  area  of  the  coal-field,  it  includes  a  large  part  of  New 
Brunswick  to  the  west,  and  extends  north  to  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  probably  to  the  Magdalen  Isles.  When  we  add  the  Cape 
Breton  beds,  and  the  connecting  strata,  which  must  have  been 
denuded  or  are  still  concealed  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  we  obtain  an  area  comprising  about  36,000  square  miles. 
This,  with  the  thickness  of  7500  feet  before  assumed,  will  give 
51,000  cubic  miles  of  solid  matter  as  the  volume  of  the  carboniferous 
rocks. 

According  to  the  latest  estimate  of  the  annual  discharge  of  water 
by  the  Mississippi,  and  the  proportion  of  sediment  held  in  suspension 
in  its  waters  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  sand  and  coarser  particles  pushed  along  the  bottom, 
it  would  take,  according  to  the  late  survey  of  Messrs.  Humphreys 
and  Abbot,  more  than  a  million  years  for  the  great  river  to  carry 
down  from  the  continent  to  the  gulf  an  amount  of  solid  matter  equal 
to  that  of  the  rocks  above  alluded  to.* 

The  Ganges,  according  to  the  data  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Everest 
and  Captain  Strachey,  conveys  so  much  larger  a  volume  of  solid 
matter  annually  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  that  it  might  accomplish  a 
similar  task  in  375,000  years. 

As  the  lowest  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Nova  Scotia,  like  the 
middle  and  uppermost,  consist  of  shallow -water  beds,  the  whole 
vertical  subsidence  of  three  miles,  at  the  South  Joggins,  must  have 
taken  place  gradually.  Even  if  this  depression  was  brought  about 
in  the  course  of  375,000  years,  it  may  have  been  accomplished  at 
the  average  rate  of  4  feet  in  a  century,  resembling  that  now  ex- 
perienced in  certain  countries,  where,  whether  the  movement  be 
upward  or  downward,  it  is  quite  insensible  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
only  known  by  scientific  inquiry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
brought  about  in  rather  more  than  a  million  of  years  according  to 
the  other  standard  before  alluded  to,  the  rate  would  be  little  more 
than  a  foot  in  a  century.  The  same  movement  taking  place  in  an 
upward  direction  would  be  sufficient  to  uplift  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  to  a  vertical  elevation  of  three 
miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  delta  of  the  Ganges  presents  in  one  respect  a  striking  parallel 
to  the  Nova  Scotia  coal-field,  since  at  Calcutta,  at  the  depth  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  from  the  surface,  the  buried  stools  of  trees  with  their  roots 
attached  have  been  found  in  digging  tanks,  indicating  an  ancient 
soil  now  underground  ;  and,  in  boring  on  the  same  site  for  an  Arte- 
sian well,  to  the  depth  of  481  feet,  other  signs  of  ancient  forest- 

*  Principles    of  Geolojry,  9th  ei,    1853,  p.  273.  j    and  Anti<\jiU.^  ^  ^^^kx^ 
3rd  ed.,  Appendix  D.,  p.  522. 
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covered  Innds  and  pestjr  eoils  have  beea  obaerred  at  eeveral  depths, 
even  aa  far  down  as  3O0  feet  and  more  below  the  level  of  the  oeft. 
As  the  strata  pierced  through  contained  freshwater  remains  of 
recent  species  of  plants  and  animals,  the^  imply  a  subsidence  which 
has  been  going  on  cootemporaneouely  with  the  accumulation  of 
fluviatile  mud. 

In  the  English  coal-fields  the  same  association  of  fresh,  or  rather 
brackish -water  strata,  with  marine,  in  close  connection  with  beds  of 
coat  of  terrestrial  origin  has  been  frequently  recognized.  Thas, 
for  example,  a  deposit  near  Shrewsbury,  probably  formed  ia 
brackish  water,  has  been  described  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  aa  the 
youngest  member  of  the  carboniferous  series  of  that  district,  at 
the  point  wliere  the  coal-measures  are  ia  contact  with  the  Permian 
or  "  Lower  New  Red,"  It  consists  of  shales  and  sandstones  about 
150  feet  thick,  with  coal  and  traces  of  plants;  including  a  bed 
of  limestone  varying  from  2  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  cellular, 
and  resembles  some  lacustrine  limestones  of  France  and  Germany. 
It  has  been  traced  for  30  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  can  be 
recognized  at  still  more  distant  points.  The  characteristic  fossils 
are  a  small  bivalve,  having  the  form  of  a  Cyelat  or  Cyrena,  also 
a  small  tntomostracan  which  may  be  a  CyprU,  or,  if  marine,  a 
Cfftkere  (fig.  546.),  and  the  microscopic  shell  of  an  annelid  of  au 
extinct  geous  called  Jfieroeone&ut  (fig.  545.)  allied  to  Serputa  or 
Spirorbig. 

Fig.  MS. 


0 

Old 


In  the  lower  coal-measures  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  the  strata,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Prestwich,  often  change  completely  within  very  short 
Fig'  MI.  distances,  beds  of  sandstone  passing  hori- 

zontally into  clay,  and  clay  into  sand- 
stone. The  coal-seams  often  wedge  out 
or  disappear ;  and  sections,  at  places 
nearly  contiguous,  present  marked  litho> 
logical  distinctions.  In  this  single  field, 
in  which  the  strata  are  from  700  to  800 
feet  thick,  between  forty  and  fifty 
species  of  terrestrial  plants  have  been 
tmt../«  ™*«.rf*««,  p™,twici.  discovered  besides  several  fishes  of  the 
Coil,  Cfniorwk  D.it.  genera  Megalicfilhi/i,  Holoptychius,  and 

others.     Cruitacea  are  also  met  with,  of  the  genua  Limulut  (see  fi*. 
•  Silurian  S3Acm,-v.  ft*- 
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547.),  resembling  in  all  essential  chsracters  the  Limuli  of  the  Oolitic 
period,  and  the  king-crab  of  the  modern  seas.  They  were  smaller, 
however,  than  the  living  form,  and  had  the  abdomen  deepljr  grooved 
across,  and  serrated  at  its  edges.  In  this  specimen  the  tail  is  wanting ; 
but  in  another,  of  a  second  species,  from  Coalbrook  Dale,  the  tail  is 
seen  to  agree  with  that  of  the  living  Limulns. 

The  perfect  carapace  of  a  long-tailed  or  decapod  crustacean  has 
also  been  found  in  the  iron-atoae  of  these  strata  by  Mr.  Ick  (see  fig. 
548.).     It  is  referred  by  Mr.  Salter  to  Glj/phea,  a  genua  also  occur- 
ring in  the  Lias  and  Oolite.     There  are  also  p,   ^g 
upwards  of  forty  species  of  mollusca,  among 
which  are  two  or  three  referred  to  the  fresh- 
water genus    Unio,    and   others   of  mnriue 
forms,  euch  as  Nautilus,  Orthoeercu,  Spirifer, 
aud  Froductut.    Mr.  Prestwich  suggests  that 
the  intermixture  of  beds  containing  fresh- 
water shells  with  others  full  of  marine  remains 
and  the  alternation  of  coarse  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  with  beds  of  fine  clay  or  shale 
contaiuing  the  remains  of  plants,  may  be  ei-       tursiear  ^b     s 
plainedby  supposing  the  deposit  of  Coalbrook  srn^™rti.iMM    BEii.mnit 
Dale  to  have  originated  in  a  bay  of  the  sen    imif  a  >d  c   ■■  tin  Cd*i. 
or  estuary  into  which  flowed  a  considerable        ""    ' 
river  subject  to  occasional  freshes.' 

One  or  more  species  of  scorpions,  two  beetles  of  the  family  Curcu- 
lionida,  and  a  neuropterous  insect  resembling  the  genus  Corydalu, 
and  another  related  to  Phatmida,  have  been  found  at  Coalbrook 
Dale.  From  the  coal  of  Wetting  in  Westphalia  several  specimens 
of  the  cockroach  or  Blatla  family,  and  the  wing  of  a  cricket  {Acri- 
diles),  have  been  described  by  Germar.f 

More  recently  (1854)  Mr.  Fr.  Goldenberg  has  published  descrip- 
tions of  no  less  than  twelve  species  of  insects  from  the  nodular 
clay-iron -stone  of  tjaarbriick,  near  Treves.J  They  are  associated 
witli   the  leaves  aud  branches  of  fossil  ferns.     Among  them  are 


OrtUicHi  liUanHraiii,  CoUleoti 


■  Prestwich,  Geo).  Trini.,  Sec.  Seriei,     1842. 
I.  T.  p.  «40.  t  F 
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several  Blnttina,  three  species  of  Neuroptera,  one  beetle  of  the 
Scarabmus  fitmjlj,  a  grasshopper  or  locust,  GryUaeris  (see  fig.  549.% 
nnd  several  white  ants  or  Termttet.  These  newly-added  species 
probably  outnumber  all  we  knew  before  of'  the  fossil  insects  of  the 
coftl. 

In  the  Edinburgh  coal-field,  ot  Burdiehouse,  fossil  fishes,  tnollusks, 
and  cyprides  (?),  very  similar  to  those  in  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire, 
have  been  found  by  Br.  Hibbert.  In  the  coal-field  also  of  Yorkshire 
there  are  freshwster  strata,  some  of  which  contain  shells  referred 
to  the  family  Unionidm ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  series  there  is  one 
thin  but  very  widely- spread  stratum,  abounding  in  fishes  and  marine 
i^liells,  such  as  Goniatites  Listeri  (fig.  J^^O.),  OriAoceras,  and  Avieula 
papyracea,  Goldf.  (fig.  551.). 


Llilerl,  Hwnln,  tp. 


No  similarly  intercalated  layer  of  marine  shells  has  been  noticed 
in  the  neighbouring  coal-fleld  of  Newcastle,  where,  as  in  South 
Wales  and  Somersetshire,  the  marine  deposits  are  entirely  below 
those  containing  terrestrial  and  freshwater  remains.* 

Clay-iron-stone. — Bands  and  nodules  of  clay-iron-stone  are  com- 
mon in  coal-measures,  and  are  formed,  says  bir  H.  De  la  Beche, 
of  carbonate  of  iron  mingled  mechanically  with  earthy  matter, 
like  that  constituting  the  shales.  Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  illustrate 
the  production  of  this  substance,  and  found  that  decomposing  vege- 
table matter,  such  as  would  be  distributed  through  all  coal  Gtraia, 
prevented  the  farther  oxidation  of  the  proto-salts  of  iron,  and  con- 
verted the  peroxide  into  protoxide  by  taking  a  ponion  of  its  oxygen 
to  form  carbonic  acid.  Such  carbonic  acid,  meeting  with  the  pro- 
toxide of  iron  in  solution,  would  unite  with  it  and  foi'm  a  carbonate 
of  iron  ;  and  this  mingling  with  fine  mud,  when  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  was  removed,  might  form  beds  or  nodules  of  argillaceous 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
CABBONiFEROUS  GROUP — continued. 

Coal-fields  of  the  United  States — Section  of  the  countrj  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Mississippi — Position  of  land  in  the  carboniferoos  period  eastward  of  the  Al- 
leghanies — Mechanicallj  formed  rocks  thinning  out  westward^  and  limestones 
thickening — Uniting  of  manj  coal -scams  into  one  thick  bed  —  Horizontal  coal 
at  Brownsville,  Pennsjlrania — Vast  extent  and  continuitj  of  single  seams  of 
coal — Ancient  river-channel  in  Forest  of  Dean  coal-field — Climate  of  car- 
boniferous period  —  Insects  in  coal— Rarity  of  air-breathing  animals — Great 
number  of  fossil  fish  —  First  discovery  of  the  skeletons  of  fossil  reptiles  —  Foot- 
prints of  reptilians — First  land-shell  found — Rarity  of  air-breathers,  whether 
vertebrate  or  invertebrate,  in  Coal-measures —  Mountain  limestone — Its  corals 
and  marine  shells. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter  that  a  great  uniformity  prevails  in 
the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal-measures  of  Europe  and  North  America ; 
and  I  maj  add  that  four-fifths  of  those  collected  in  Nova  Scotia  have 
been  identified  with  European  species.  Hence  the  former  existence, 
at  the  remote  period  under  consideration  (the  carboniferous),  of  a 
continent  or  chain  of  islands  where  the  Atlantic  now  rolls  its  waves 
seems  a  fair  inference.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other  and  indepen- 
dent proofs  of  such  an  ancient  land  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the 
present  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America ;  for  the  geologist  deduces 
the  same  conclusion  from  the  mineral  composition  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous and  some  older  groups  of  rocks  as  they  are  developed  on  the 
eastern  flanks  of  the  Alleghanies,  contrasted  with  their  character  in 
the  low  country  to  the  westward  of  those  mountains. 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  552.)  will  assist  the  reader  in  under- 
standing the  phenomena  now  alluded  to,  although  I  must  guard  him 
against  supposing  that  it  is  a  true  section.  A  great  number  of 
details  have  of  necessity  been  omitted,  and  the  scale  of  heights  and 
horizontal  distances  are  unavoidably  falsified. 

Starting  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Continent,  we  first  come  to  a  low  region  (a  b),  which  was  called 
the  alluvial  plain  by  the  first  geographers.  It  is  occupied  by  tertiary 
and  cretaceous  strata,  before  described  (pp.  240.  306.  and  335.), 
which  are  nearly  horizon taL  The  next  belt,  from  b  to  c,  consists  of 
granitic  rocks  (hypogene),  chiefiy  gneiss  and  ndca-schist,  covered 
occasionally  with  unconformable  red  sandstone.  No.  4.  (New  Red  or 
Trias  ?),  remarkable  for  its  footprints  (see  p.  452.).  Sometimes,  also, 
this  sandstone  rests  on  the  edges  of  the  disturbed  paleozoic  rocks  (as 
seen  in  the  section).  The  region  (b  c),  sometimes  called  the  '^  Atlan- 
tic Slope,**  corresponds  nearly  in  average  width  with  the  low  and  fiat 
plain  (a  b),  and  is  characterized  by  hills  of  moderate  height,  con- 
trasting strongly,  in  their  rounded  shape  and  altitude,  with  the  long. 
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steep,  and  lofty  parallel  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  xnonntains.  The 
out-crop  of  the  strata  in  these  ridges,  like  the  two  belts  of  h3rpogene 
and  newer  rocks  (a  b,  and  b  c),  above  alluded  to,  when  laid  down 
on  a  geological  map,  exhibit  long  stripes  of  different  colours,  run- 
ning in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  in  the  same  way  as  the  lias, 
chalk,  and  other  secondary  formations  in  the  middle  and  eastern  half 
of  England. 

The  narrow  and  parallel  zones  of  the  Apptdachians,  here  men- 
tioned, consist  of  strata,  folded  into  a  succession  of  convex  and  con- 
cave flexures,  subsequently  laid  open  by  denudation.  The  compo- 
nent rocks  are  of  great  thickness,  all  referable  to  the  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  formations.  There  is  no  principal  or 
central  axis,  as  in  the  Pyrenees  and  many  other  chains  —  no  nucleus 
to  which  all  the  minor  ridges  conform;  but  the  chain  consists  of 
many  nearly  equal  and  parallel  foldings,  having  what  is  termed  an 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  arrangement  (see  above,  p.  48.).  This  sys- 
tem of  hills  extends,  geologically  considered,  from  Vermont  to  Ala- 
bama, being  more  than  1000  miles  long,  from  50  to  160  miles  broad, 
and  varying  in  height  from  2000  to  6000  feet.  Sometimes  the  whole 
assemblage  of  ridges  runs  perfectly  straight  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  50  miles,  after  which  all  of  them  wheel  round  altogether,  and 
take  a  new  direction,  at  an  angle  of  20  or  30  degrees  to  the  first. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  state  surveyors  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers  and  his  brother  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  for 
the  important  discovery  of  a  clue  to  the  general  law  of  structure 
prevailing  throughout  this  range  of  mountains,  which,  however  sim- 
ple it  may  appear  when  once  made  out  and  clearly  explained,  might 
long  have  been  overlooked,  amidst  so  great  a  mass  of  complicated 
details.  It  appears  that  the  bending  and  fracture  of  the  beds  is 
greatest  on  the  south-eastern  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  chain,  and  the 
strata  become  less  and  less  disturbed  as  we  go  westward,  until  at 
length  they  regain  their  original  or  horizontal  position.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  section  (fig.  552.),  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  eastern  side, 
or  in  the  ridges  and  troughs  nearest  the  Atlantic,  south-eastern  dips 
predominate,  in  consequence  of  the  beds  having  been  folded  back 
upon  themselves,  as  in  ^  those  on  the  north-western  side  of  each 
arch  having  been  inverted.  The  next  set  of  arches  (such  as  k)  are 
more  open,  each  having  its  western  side  steepest ;  the  next  (J)  open 
out  stiU  more  widely,  the  next  (m)  still  more,  and  this  continues 
until  we  arrive  at  the  low  and  level  part  of  the  Appalachian  coal- 
field (d  e). 

In  nature  or  in  a  true  section,  the  number  of  bondings  or  parallel 
folds  is  so  much  greater  that  they  could  not  be  expressed  in  a  dia- 
gram without  confusion.  It  is  also  clear  that  large  quantities  of 
rock  have  been  removed  by  aqueous  action  or  denudation,  as  will 
appear  if  we  attempt  to  complete  all  the  curves  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines  at  t  and  A. 

The  movements  which  imparted  so  uniform  an  order  of  arrange- 
ment to  this  vast  system  of  rocks  must  have  been,  if  not  contem^- 
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raneoua.  at  least  parts  of  one  and  the  same  series,  depending  on  some 
common  cause.  Their  geological  date  is  well  defined,  at  least  within 
certain  limits,  for  they  must  have  taken  place  after  the  deposition  of 
the  carboniferous  strata  (No.  5.),  and  before  the  formation  of  the  red 
sandstone  (No.  4.).  The  greatest  disturbing  and  denuding  forces 
have  evidentlj  been  exerted  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  chain ; 
and  it  is  here  that  igneous  or  plutonic  rocks  are  observed  to  have 
invaded  the  strata,  forming  dykes,  not  expressed  in  the  section,  some 
of  which  run  for  miles  in  lines  parallel  to  the  main  direction  of  the 
Appalachians,  or  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W. 

The  thickness  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  in  the  region  c  is  very 
greats  and  diminishes  rapidly  as  we  proceed  to  the  westward.  The 
surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  show  that  the  south-east  was 
the  quarter  whence  the  coarser  materifds  of  these  strata  were  derived, 
so  that  the  ancient  land  lay  in  that  direction.  The  conglomerate 
which  forms  the  general  base  of  the  coal-measures  is  1500  feet  thick 
in  the  Sharp  Mountain,  where  I  saw  it  (at  c)  near  Pottsville ;  whereas 
it  has  only  a  thickness  of  500  feet,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
west, and  dwindles  gradually  away  when  followed  still  farther  in  the 
same  direction,  until  its  thickness  is  reduced  to  30  feet*  The  lime- 
stones, on  the  other  hand,  of  the  coal-measures  augment  as  we  trace 
them  westward.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations  in  New  York ;  the  sandstones 
and  all  the  mechanically- formed  rocks  thinning  out  as  they  go  west- 
ward, and  the  limestones  thickening,  as  it  were,  at  their  expense.  It 
is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  ancient  land  was  to  the  east,  where  the 
Atlantic  now  is ;  the  deep  sea,  with  its  banks  of  coral  and  shells  to 
the  west,  or  where  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is 
now  situated. 

In  that  region,  near  Pottsville,  where  the  thickness  of  the  coal- 
measures  is  greatest,  there  are  thirteen  seams  of  anthracitic  coal, 
several  of  them  more  than  2  yards  thick.  Some  of  the  lowest  of 
these  alternate  with  beds  of  white  grit  and  conglomerate  of  coarser 
grain  than  I  ever  saw  elsewhere,  associated  with  pure  coaL  The  peb- 
bles of  quartz  are  often  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  On  following  these 
pudding-stones  and  grits  for  several  miles  from  Pottsville,  by  Tama- 
qua,  to  the  Lehigh  Summit  Mine,  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  D. 
Hogers,  in  1841,  he  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  coarse-grained  strata 
and  their  accompanying  shales  gradually  thin  out,  until  seven  seams 
of  coal,  at  first  widely  separated,  are  brought  nearer  and  nearer 
together,  until  they  successively  unite ;  so  that  at  last  they  form 
one  mass,  between  40  and  50  feet  thick.  I  saw  this  enormous  bed  of 
anthracitic  coal  quarried  in  the  open  air  at  Mauch  Chunk  (or  the 
Bear  Mountain),  the  overlying  sandstone,  40  feet  thick,  having  been 
removed  bodily  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  which,  to  use  the  miner's 
expression,  had  been  "scalped."  The  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  now  constituting  this  vast  bed  of  anthracite,  may  perhaps, 

*  H.  D.  Bogers,  Trans.  Assoc.  Amer.  Geol,  1840-42,  p.  440. 
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before  it  was  condensed  by  pressure  and  the  discharge  of  its 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  volatile  ingredients,  have  been  between 
200  and  300  feet  thick.  The  origin  of  such  a  vast  thickness  of 
vegetable  remains,  so  unmixed  with  earthy  ingredients,  can,  I  think, 
be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  the  growth,  during  thou- 
sands of  years,  of  trees  and  ferns,  in  the  manner  of  peat, — a  theory 
which  the  presence  of  the  Stigmaria  in  situ  under  each  of  the  seven 
layers  of  anthracite,  fully  bears  out.  The  rival  hypothesis,  of  the 
drifting  of  plants  into  a  sea  or  estuary,  leaves  the  absence  of  sedi- 
ment, or,  in  this  case,  of  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles,  wholly  unexplained. 
But  the  student  will  naturally  ask,  what  can  have  caused  so  many 
seams  of  coal,  after  they  had  been  persistent  for  miles,  to  come  to- 
gether and  blend  into  one  single  seam,  and  that  one  equal  in  the 
aggregate  to  the  thickness  of  the  several  separate  seams  ?  Often  had 
the  same  question  been  put  by  English  miners  before  a  satisfactory 
answer  was  given  to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowman.  The  following  is 
his  solution  of  the  problem.    Let  a  a\  fig.  653.,  be  a  mass  of  vege- 
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table  matter,  capable,  when  condensed,  of  forming  a  3-foot  seam  of 
coal.  It  rests  on  the  underclay  h  b\  filled  with  roots  of  trees  in  situ^ 
and  it  supports  a  growing  forest  (c  d).  Suppose  that  part  of  the 
same  forest  d  e  had  become  submerged  by  the  ground  sinking  down 
25  feet,  so  that  the  trees  have  been  partly  thrown  down  and  partly 
remain  erect  in  water,  slowly  decaying,  their  stumps  and  the  lower 
parts  of  their  trunks  being  enveloped  in  layers  of  sand  and  mud, 
which  are  gradually  filling  up  the  lake  d  f.  When  this  lake  or 
lagoon  has  at  length  been  entirely  silted  up  and  converted  into  land, 
say,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  the  forest  c  d  will  extend  once  more 
continuously  over  the  whole  area  c  f,  as  in  fig.  554.,  and  another  mass 
of  vegetable  matter  {g  gl"),  forming  3  feet  more  of  coal,  may  accu-» 
mulate  from  c  to  f.  We  then  find  in  the  region  f,  two  seams  of 
coal  {a'  and  g')  each  3  feet  thick,  and  separated  by  25  feet  of  sand- 
stone and  shale,  with  erect  trees  based  upon  the  lower  coal,  while, 
between  d  and  c,  we  find  these  two  seams  united  into  a  2-yard  coaL 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  plants  during 
the  interval  of  a  century  will  have  caused  the  vegetable  matter  in 

KK 
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the  region  c  d  to  be  thicker  than  the  two  distinct  seams  a'  and  ^  at 
F ;  and  no  doubt  there  would  actually  be  a  slight  excess  representing 
one  generation  of  trees  with  the  remains  of  other  plants,  forming 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  coal;  but  this  would  not  prevent  the 
miner  from  affirming  that  the  seam  a  g^  throughout  the  area  c  d, 
was  equal  to  the  two  seams  a!  and  ^  at  f. 

The  reader  has  seen,  by  reference  to  the  section  (fig.  552.  p. 
494.),  that  the  strata  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field  assume  an 
horizontal  position  west  of  the  mountains.  In  that  less  elevated 
country,  the  coal-measures  are  intersected  by  three  great  navigable 
rivers,  and  are  capable  of  furnishing  for  ages,  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
densely  peopled  region,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fueL  These 
rivers  are  the  Monongahela,  the  Alleghany,  and  the  Ohio,  all  of 
which  lay  open  on  their  banks  the  level  seams  of  coal.  Looking 
down  the  first  of  these  at  Brownsville,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the 
main  seam  of  bituminous  coal  10  feet  thick,  commonly  called  the 
Pittsburg  seam,  breaking  out  in  the  steep  cli£f  at  the  water's  edge ; 
and  I  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  its  appearance  from  the 
bridge  over  the  river  (see  fig.  555.).  Here  the  coal,  10  feet  thick,  is 
covered  by  carbonaceous  shale  (6),  and  this  again  by  micaceous  sand- 
stone (c).  Horizontal  galleries  may  be  driven  everywhere  at  very 
slight  expense,  and  so  worked  as  to  drain  themselves,  while  the  cars, 
laden  with  coal  and  attached  to  each  other,  glide  down  on  a  railway, 
so  as  to  deliver  their  burden  into  barges  moored  to  the  river's  bank. 
The  same  seam  is  seen  at  a  distance,  on  the  right  bank  (tit  a),  and 
may  be  followed  the  whole  way  to  Pittsburg,  fifty  miles,  distant.  As 
it  is  nearly  horizontal,  while  the  river  descends  it  crops  out  at  a  con- 
tinually increasing,  but  never  at  an  inconvenient,  height  above  the 
Monongahela.  Below  the  great  bed  of  coal  at  Brownsville  is  a  fire- 
clay 18  inches  thick,  and  below  this,  several  beds  of  limestone,  below 
which  again  are  other  coal  seams.  I  have  also  shown  in  my  sketch 
another  layer  of  workable  coal  (at  d  d\  which  breaks  out  on  the 
slope  of  the  hills  at  a  greater  height  Here  almost  every  proprietor 
can  open  a  coal-pit  on  his  own  land,  and  the  stratification  being  very 
regular,  he  may  calculate  with  precision  the  depth  at  which  coal  may 
be  won. 

The  Appalachian  coal-field,  of  which  these  strata  form  a  part 
(from  c  to  E,  section,  fig.  552.  p.  494.),  is  remarkable  for  its  vast 
area  ;  for,  according  to  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  it  stretches  continu- 
ously from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  for  a  distance  of  720  miles,  its  greatest 
width  being  about  180  miles.  On  a  moderate  estimate,  its  superficial 
area  amounts  to  63,000  square  miles. 

This  coal-formation,  before  its  original  limits  were  reduced  by 
denudation,  must  have  measured  900  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  more  than  200  miles  in  breadth.  By  again  referring  to  the 
section  (fig.  Kib^  p.  494  ),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strata  of  coal  are 
horizontal  to  the  westward  of  the  mountains  in  the  region  d  e,  and 
become  more  and  more  inclined  and  folded  as  we  proceed  eastward. 
Now  it  is  invariably  found,  as  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers  has  shown  by 
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chemical  analysis,  th&t  the  coal  ia  moat  bituminous  towards  ita 
wostern  limit,  where  it  remains  level  and  unbroken,  and  that  it 
becomes  progressively  debitu  mini  zed  as  we  travel  south-eaetward 
towards  the  more  bent  and  distorted  rocks.  Thus,  on  the  Ohio,  tbe 
proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  volatile  matten  ranges 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent    Eastward  of  this  line,  on  tbe  Mononga- 
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hela,  it  still  approaches  forty  per  cent,  where  the  strata  begin  to  ex- 
perience some  gentle  flexures.  On  entering  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, where  the  distinct  anticlinal  axes  begin  to  show  themselves^ 
but  before  the  dislocations  are  considerable,  the  volatile  matter  is 
generally  in  the  proportion  of  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  At 
length,  when  we  arrive  at  some  insulated  coal-fields  (5',  fig.  552.)  as- 
sociated with  the  boldest  flesiures  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  where 
the  strata  have  been  actually  turned  over,  as  near  Pottsville,  we 
find  the  coal  to  contain  only  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  bitumen, 
thus  becoming  a  genuine  anthracite.* 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Liebig  and  other  eminent 
chemists,  that  when  wood  and  vegetable  matter  are  buried  in  the 
earth  exposed  to  moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely  excluded  from 
the  air,  they  decompose  slowly  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus 
parting  with  a  portion  of  their  original  oxygen.  By  this  means, 
they  become  gradually  converted  into  lignite  or  wood-coal,  which 
^  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  than  wood  does.  A  con- 
tinuance of  decomposition  changes  this  lignite  into  common  or  bitu- 
minous coal,  chiefly  by  the  discharge  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  the 
gas  by  which  we  illuminate  our  streets  and  houses.  According  to 
Bischofl*,  the  inflammable  gases  which  are  always  escaping  from 
mineral  coal,  and  are  so  often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents  in  mines, 
always  contain  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
olifiant  gas.  The  disengagement  of  all  these  gradually  transforms 
ordinary  or  bituminous  coal  into  anthracite,  to  which  the  various 
names  of  splint-coal,  glance-coal,  hard-coal,  culm,  and  many  others, 
have  been  given. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  there  is  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  has  parted 
with  its  gaseous  contents,  and  the  amount  of  disturbance  which  the 
strata  have  undergone.  The  coincidence  of  these  phenomena  may 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  greater  facility  afforded  for  the  escape  of 
volatile  matter,  where  the  fracturing  of  the  rocks  had  produced  an 
infinite  number  of  cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  to  the  heat  of  the 
gases  and  water  penetrating  these  cracks,  when  the  great  movements 
took  place,  wliich  have  rent  and  folded  the  Appalachian  strata.  It 
is  well  known  that,  at  the  present  period,  thermal  waters  and  hot 
vapours  burst  out  from  the  earth  during  earthquakes,  and  these 
would  not  fail  to  promote  the  disengagement  of  volatile  matter  from 
the  carboniferous  rocks. 

Continuity  of  seams  of  coal. — As  single  seams  of  coal  are  con- 
tinuous over  very  wide  areas,  it  has  been  asked,  how  forests  could 
have  prevailed  uninterruptedly  over  such  wide  spaces.  In  reply,  it 
may  be  said  that  swamp-forests  in  one  delta  may  extend  for  25,  50, 
or  100  miles,  while  in  a  contiguous  delta,  as  on  the  borders  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  another  of  precisely  the  same  character  may  be 
growing ;  and  these  may  in  after  ages  appear  to  geologists  to  have 

*  Trans,  of  Assoc,  of  Amer.  Geol.,  p.  470. 
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been  continuous,  although  in  fact  they  were  simply  contemporaneous. 
Denudation  may  easily  be  imagined  in  such  cases  as  the  cause  of  in- 
terruptions, which  were  in  fact,  original.  But  as  in  all  the  American 
coal-fields  there  are  numerous  root-beds  without  any  superincumbent 
coal,  we  may  presume  that  frequently  layers  of  vegetable  matter 
were  removed  by  floods ;  and  in  other  cases,  where  the  stigmaria-clays 
are  for  a  certain  space  covered  with  coal,  and  then  prolonged  with- 
out any  such  covering,  the  inference  of  partial  denudation  is  still 
more  obvious. 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  ancient  river-channels  are 
found,  which  pass  through  beds  of  coal,  and  in  which  rounded  pebbles 
of  coal  occur.  They  are  of  older  date  than  the  overlying  and  undis- 
turbed coal-measures.  The  late  Mr.  Buddie,  who  described  them  to 
me,  told  me  he  had  seen  similar  phenomena  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field. 
Nevertheless,  instances  of  these  channels  are  much  more  rare  than 
we  might  have  anticipated,  especially  when  we  remember  how  often 
the  roots  of  trees  {Stigmariai)  have  been  torn  up,  and  drifted  in 
broken  fragments  into  the  grits  and  sandstones.  The  prevalence  of 
a  downward  movement  is,  no  doubt,  the  principal  cause  which  has 
saved  so  many  extensive  seams  of  coal  from  destruction  by  fluviatile 
action. 

Climate  of  Coal  Period,  —  So  long  as  the  botanist  taught  that  a 
tropical  climate  was  implied  by  the  carboniferous  flora,  geologists 
might  well  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  preservation  of  so  much  vege- 
table matter  with  a  high  temperature ;  for  heat  hastens  the  decompo- 
sition of  fallen  leaves  and  trunks  of  trees,  whether  in  the  atmosphere 
or  in  water.  It  is  well  known  that  peat,  so  abundant  in  the  bogs  of 
high  latitudes,  ceases  to  grow  in  the  swamps  of  warmer  regions. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  become  a  more  and  more  received  opinion, 
that  the  coal-plants  do  not,  on  the  whole,  indicate  a  climate  resem- 
bling that  now  enjoyed  in  the  equatorial  zone.  Tree-ferns  range  as 
far  south  as  the  southern  part  of  New  Zealand,  and  Araucarian  pines 
occur  in  Norfolk  Island  and  Chili.  A  great  predominance  of  ferns 
and  lycopodiums  indicates  moisture,  equability  of  temperature,  and 
freedom  from  frost,  rather  than  intense  heat ;  and  we  know  too  little 
of  the  sigillariae,  calami tes,  asterophyllites,  and  other  peculiar  forms 
of  the  Carboniferous  period,  to  be  able  to  speculate  with  confidence  ' 
on  the  kind  of  climate  they  may  have  required. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  corals  and  cephalopoda  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone, — they  belong  to  families  of  whose  climatal 
habits  we  know  nothing ;  and  even  if  they  should  be  thought  to 
imply  that  a  warm  temperature  characterized  the  northern  seas  in 
the  carboniferous  era,  the  absence  of  cold  may  have  given  rise  (as  at 
present  in  the  seas  of  the  Bermudas,  under  the  influence  of  the 
gulf-stream)  to  a  very  wide  geographical  range  of  stone-building 
corals  and  shell-bearing  cuttle-fish,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
eall  in  the  aid  of  tropical  heat. 
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WLere  we  have  evidence  in  a  single  coal-field,  as  in  that  of  Not* 
Scotia,  or  of  South  Wales,  of  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  ancient  forests 
buried  one  above  the  other,  with  the  roots  of  tr^  still  in  their 
original  position,  and  with  some  of  the  trunks  still  remaining  erec^ 
we  are  apt  to  wonder  that  until  the  year  1844  no  remains  of  contem- 
porsneouB  air-breathing  creatures  should  have  been  discovered.  No 
vertebratcd  animals  more  highly  organized  than  fish,  no  mammalia 
or  birds,  no  saurians,  frogs,  tortoise's,  or  snakes  were  known  in  rocks 
uf  such  high  antiquitj.  la  the  coal-fields  of  Europe  mentioii  has 
been  made  of  beetles,  locusts,  and  a  few  other  insects,  but  no  land- 
shells  have  even  now  been  met  with.  Agassiz  described  in  his  great 
work  on  fossil  fishes  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  ich- 
thyolites  from  the  coai-strata,  ninety-fonr  belonging  to  the  families  of 
shark  and  ray,  and  fifty-eight  to  the  class  of  ganoids.  Some  of  these 
fish  are  very  remote  in  their  organization  from  any  now  living,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  family  called  Sauroid  by  Agassis ;  as  Mtqalieh- 
Ihys,  HoloptifchiuSja,nA  others,  which  were  often  of  great  size,  and  all 
Their  oateology,  says  M.  Agassiz,  reminds  us  in  many 
respects  of  the  skeletons  of  saurian  reptiles, 
both  by  the  close  sutures  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  their  largo  conical  teeth  striated  longitu- 
dinally (see  fig  ana  ),  th^  '^^^wilaiinns  of  the 
3  processes  with  the  vertebne.  Mid  other 
characters.  Yet  they  do  not  form  a  family  in- 
tcrmediato  between  fish  and  reptiles,  but  are 
true  fish,  though  doubtless  more  highly  or- 
ganized than  any  living  fish." 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  large  tooth 
of  the  Holoptyehitu,  found  by  Mr.  Homer  in  the 
Cannel  coal  of  Fifeshire.  This  fish  probably  in- 
habited an  estuary,  like  many  of  its  contempo- 
raries, and  frequented  both  rivers  and  the  sea. 
At  length,  in  1844,  the  first  skeleton  of  a  true 
1  nattrn,  M  reptile  was  announced  from  the  coal  of  Miinater- 
t  coii.Beiii.  Appel  in  Ehenish  Bavaria,  by  H.  von  Meyer, 
under  the  name  of  Apateon  pedettrit,  the 
animal  being  supposed  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  salamanders.  Three 
years  later,  in  1847,  Prof,  von  Dechen  found  in  the  coal-field  of 
Saarbriiek,  at  the  village  of  Lebach,  between  Strasbnrg  and  Treves, 
the  skeletons  of  no  less  than  three  distinct  species  of  mr-breath- 
ing  reptiles,  which  were  described  by  the  lato  Prof.  Goldfuss 
under  the  generic  name  of  A reh egoaa urus.  The  ichthyolites  and 
plants  found  in  the  same  strata  left  no  doubt  that  these  remains 
belonged  to  the  true  coal  period.  The  skulls,  teeth,  and  the  greater 
portions  of  the  skeleton,  nay,  even  a  large  part  of  the  skin,  of  two 

*  A^-Uijsiz,  foiia.  Fosi,  toL  ii.  p.  S8,  &c. 
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of  tiieae  reptiles  have  been 
faithfully  preBerved  in  the 
centre  of  spheroidal  con- 
cretions of  clay-iron-stone 
The  largest  of  these  lizards, 
Areher/osawrui  DechenL 
must  have  been  3  feet  6 
inches  long.  The  annexed 
drawing  represents  the 
skull  and  neck  bones  of 
the  eraallest  of  the  three, 
of  the  Dfttural  size.  They 
were  considered  by  Gold- 
fuss  ae  saurians,  but  by 
Herman  von  Meyer  as  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  Laby- 
rinthodon  before  mention- 
ed  {p.  443.),  aud  therefore, 
ns  having  many  characters 
intermediate  between  ba- 
trachians  and  gaurians. 
The  remuns  of  the  extre- 
mities leave  no  doubt  that 
they  were  quadrupeds, 
"  provided,"  says  Von 
Meyer,  "  with  hands  and 
feet  terminating  in  distinct 
toes ;  but  these  limbs  were  weak,  serving  only  for  swimming  or 
creeping."  The  same  anatomist  has  pointed  out  certain  points  of 
analogy  between  their  bones  aud 
those  of  the  Protetu  anguinus  ;  and 
Prof.  Owen  has  observed  that  they 
make  an  approach  to  the  Proteus  in 
i   of  their  ribs.     Two 


ssiSi 


specimens  of  these 
retHia  a  large  part  of  the  outer 
skin,  which  consisted  of  long,  nar- 
row wedge-shaped,  tile-like,  and  horny  scales,  arranged  in  rows 
(see  fig.  5o8,). 

Cheirotherian  foolprinU  in  coal-meatures.  United  States.  —  In 
1844,  the  very  year  when  the  Apateon  or  Salamander  of  the  coal 
was  first  met  with  in  the  country  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
Rhine,  Dr.  King  published  an  account  of  the  footprints  of  a  large 
reptile  discovered  by  him  in  North  America.  These  occur  in  the 
coal-strata  of  Greensburg,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania ; 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  in  1S46.  I  was  at  once 
convinced  of  their  genuineness,  and  declared  my  conviction  on  that 
;  luxl  Von  Meyer,  Qnan.  GeoL 
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point,  on  which  doubts  bad  been  entertalnod  botli  in  Europe  and  tlw 
United  St«t«s.  The  footmarks  were  first  observed  standing  out  in 
relief  from  the  lower  surface  of  da.bs  of  sandstone,  resting  on  thin 
layers  of  fine  unctuous  ctsj.  I  brought  awaj  oue  of  these  masses, 
which  is  represented  in  the  accompany;  drawing  (fig.  559.).     It  di»- 

Flt.MS.         \T 


pla^s,  together  with  footprints,  the  casts  of  crocks  {a,  i/)  of  various 
sizes.  The  origin  of  such  cracks  in  clay,  and  ca^ts  of  tlie  same,  has 
before  been  explained,  and  referred  to  the  drying  and  shrinking  of 
mud,  and  the  subsequent  pouring  of  sand  into  open  crevices.  It  will 
be  seen  that  some  of  the  cracks,  as  at  b,  c,  traverse  the  footprints, 
an  produce  distortion  in  them,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  the 
mud  must  have  been  soft  when  the  animal  walked  over  it  and  left 
the  impressions  ;  whereas,  when  it  afterwards  dried  up  and  shrank, 
it  would  bo  too  hard  to  receive  such  indentations. 

Ho  less  than  twenty -three  footsteps  were  observed  by  Dr.  King  in 
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the  same  quarry  before  it  was  abandoned,  the  greater  part  of  them 
so  arranged  (see  fig.  560,)  on  the  surface  of  one  stratum  as  to  imply 


Fig.  56a 


Series  of  reptilian  footprints  in  thf>  coai-itr»U  ofWectioorelaod 

County.  Pennsjlvania. 

a.  Marli  of  nail  ? 

that  they  were  made  successively  by  the  same  animal.  Everywhere 
there  was  a  double  row  of  tracks,  and  in  each  row  they  occur  in 
pairs,  each  pair  consisting  of  a  hind  and  fore  foot,  and  each  being  at 
nearly  equal  distances  from  the  next  pair.  In  each  parallel  row  the 
toes  turn  the  one  set  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  In  the 
European  Cheiroiherium,  before  mentioned  (p.  441.),  both  tbft  Vv\tA 
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and  the  fore  feet  have  each  five  toes,  and  the  size  of  the  hind  foot  is 
about  five  times  as  large  as  the  fore  foot.  In  the  American  fossil 
the  posterior  footprint  is  not  even  twice  as  large  as  the  anterior, 
and  the  number  of  toes  is  unequal,  being  five  in  the  hinder  and  four 
in  the  anterior  foot  In  this,  as  in  the  European  Cheirotheriumy  one 
toe  stands  out  like  a  thumb,  and  these  thumb-like  toes  turn  the  one 
set  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  American  Cheiro^ 
therium  was  evidently  a  broader  animal,  and  belonged  to  a  distinct 
genus  from  that  of  the  triassic  age  in  Europe.* 

We  may  assume  that  the  reptile  which  left  these  prints  on  the 
ancient  sands  of  the  coal-measures  was  an  air-breather,  because  its 
weight  would  not  have  been  sufiicient  under  water  to  have  made 
impressions  so  deep  and  distinct.  The  same  conclusion  is  also  borne 
out  by  the  casts  of  the  cracks  above  described,  for  they  show  that 
the  clay  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  so  as  to  have  dried  and 
shrunk. 

The  geological  position  of  the  sandstone  of  Greensburg  is  perfectly 
clear,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field, 
having  the  main  bed  of  coal,  called  the  Pittsburg  seam,  above  men- 
tioned (p.  498.),  3  yards  thick,  100  feet  above  it,  and  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  several  other  seams  of  coal  at  lower  levels. 
The  impressions  of  Lepidodendroriy  Sigillaria,  Stigmariay  and  other 
characteristic  carboniferous  plants  are  found  both  above  and  below 
the  level  of  the  reptilian  footsteps. 

Analogous  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  of  still  older  date  were 
afterwards  found  (1849)  at  Pottsville,  70  miles  N.E.  of  Philadelphia, 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Lea,  in  a  formation  of  red  shales,  called  No.  XI.  by 
Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  in  the  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
ferred by  him  to  the  base  of  the  coal,  but  regarded  by  some  geolo- 
gists as  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  A  thickness 
of  1700  feet  of  strata  intervenes  between  the  footprints  of  Greens- 
burg, before  described,  and  these  older  Pottsville  impressions.  In 
the  same  Red  Shale,  No.  XI.,  the  "  debateable  ground "  between 
the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  group,  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  an- 
nounced in  1851  that  he  had  discovered  other  footprints,  referred 
by  him  to  three  species  of  quadrupeds,  all  of  them  five-toed  and  in 
double  rows,  with  an  opposite  symmetry,  as  if  made  by  right  and 
left  feet,  while  they  likewise  display  the  alternation  of  fore  foot  and 
hind  foot.  One  species,  the  largest  of  the  three,  presents  a  diameter 
for  each  footprint  of  about  two  inches,  and  shows  the  fore  and  hind 
feet  to  be  nearly  equal  in  dimensions.  It  exhibits  a  length  of  stride 
of  about  nine  inches,  and  a  breadth  between  the  right  and  left  foot* 
steps  of  nearly  four  inches.  The  impressions  of  the  hind  feet  are  but 
little  in  the  rear  of  the  fore  feet.  The  animal  which  made  them  is 
supposed  to  have  been  allied  to  a  Saurian,  rather  than  to  a  Batra- 
chian  or  Chelonian.  With  these  footmarks  were  seen  shrinkage 
cracks,  such  as  are  caused  by  the  sun's  heat  in  mud,  and  rain -spots, 
with  the  signs  of  the  trickling  of  water  on  a  wet,  sandy  beach ;  all 

•  See  Lyell's  Second  Visit,  &c.,  voL  iu  p.  305. 
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confirming  the   conclusion   derived  from  the  footprints,  that  the 
quadrupeds  belonged  to  air-breathers,  and  not  to  aquatic  races. 

In  1852  the  first  osseous  remains  of  a  reptile  were  obtained  from 
the  coal-measures  of  America  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  myself.  We  de- 
tected them  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  erect  Sigillariae  before  al- 
luded to  as  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  tree 
was  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  consisted,  as  usual,  of  an  external 
cylinder  of  bark,  converted  into  coal,  and  an  internal  stony  axis  of 
black  sandstone,  or  rather  mud  and  sand  stained  black  by  carbon- 
aceous matter,  and  cemented  together  with  fragments  of  wood  into 
a  rock.  These  fragments  were  in  the  state  of  charcoal,  and  seem  to 
have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  tree  while  it  was  rotting 
away.  The  skull,  jaws,  and  vertebrae  of  a  reptile,  probably  about 
2i  feet  in  length  (Dendrerpeton  Acadianum,  Owen),  were  scattered 
through  this  stony  matrix.  The  shell,  also,  of  a  Pupa  (see  fig.  561. 
p.  508.),  the  first  land-shell  ever  met  with  in  the  coal  or  in  beds 
older  than  the  tertiary,  was  observed  in  the  same  stony  mass.  Dr. 
Wyman  of  Boston  pronounced  the  reptile  to  be  allied  in  structure 
to  Menohranchus  and  Menopoma^  species  of  batrachians,  now  in- 
habiting the  North  American  rivers.  The  same  view  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Professor  Owen,  who  also  pointed  out  the 
resemblance  of  the  cranial  plants  to  those  seen  in  the  skull  of 
Archegosaurus  and  Labtfrinthodon.*  Whether  the  creature  had 
crept  into  the  hollow  tree  while  its  top  was  still  open  to  the  air,  or 
whether  it  was  washed  in  with  mud  during  a  flood,  or  in  whatever 
other  manner  it  entered,  must  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

Footprints  of  two  reptiles  of  different  sizes  had  previously  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Harding  and  Dr.  Gesner  on  ripple-marked  flags  of 
the  lower  coal-measures  in  Nova  Scotia,  evidently  made  by  quadru- 
peds walking  on  the  ancient  beach,  or  out  of  the  water,  just  as  the 
recent  Menopoma  is  sometimes  observed  to  do. 

The  remains  of  a  second  and  smaller  species  of  Dendrerpeton,  D, 
Oiceniy  were  also  found  accompanying  the  larger  one,  and  still  re- 
taining some  of  its  dermal  appendages  ;  and  in  the  same  tree  were  the 
bones  of  a  third  small  lizard-like  reptile,  Hylonomus  Lyelli^  7  inches 
long,  with  stout  hind  limbs,  and  fore  limbs  comparatively  slender,  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Dawson  to  be  capable  of  walking  and  running  on  land.f 

In  1854,  Prof.  Owen  described  a  "sauroid  batrachian"  (Baphetes 
planiceps),  of  the  Labprinthodon  family,  obtained  bY  Dr.  Dawson 
fromthe  coal  of  Pictou  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1859,  another  species  of 
Hylonomus,  twice  as  large  as  that  above  mentioned,  was  met  with ; 
and  another  reptile  of  the  same  family,  but  distinct  genus,  was  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Dawson,  named  by  Owen  Hylerpeton.  Lastly,  in 
1862,  Mr.  Marsh  discovered  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  South 
Joggins  in  Nova  Scotia,  two  large  caudal  biconcave  vertebrae, 
supposed  at  first  to  belong  to  an  Enaliosor^  and  called  JEosaurtis 

*  Geol.  Quart.  Joum.,  voL  ix.  p.  58. 
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Aeadianus,  but  which,  Mr.  Huxley  suggests,  may  probably  be  re* 

ferable  to  a  labyriathodant  batrachutn. 

Frofessor  Owen  bad  snooUDced  the  first  finding  of  fossil  reptilum 
remains  in  British  cool -measures  in  1853.  They  were-referred  to  « 
new  genua  of  Batrachoids  allied  to  Archegosaurus,  and  called  I\ira- 
batrachus.  In  1862,  a  large,  new  labyrinthodont  reptile,  Loxomma, 
from  the  Edinburgh  coal-field,  was  described  by  Prof.  Hurley,  to- 
gether with  a  second,  from  the  same  series  of  strata,  of  another  new 
genus,  called  Pholidogaster,  &  specimen  of  which,  containing  the 
head  and  nearly  the  whole  vertebral  column,  measured  44  inches  in 
length.  In  the  same  year  a  third  genus,  denominated  AntkracosaHnUt 
was  founded  by  the  same  anatomist  on  a  specimen  detected  by  Mr. 
Russell  in  the  Airdrie  "  black-band  "  ironstone  of  the  Glasgow  coal- 
field. This  labyrinthodont  was  about  ?  feet  long,  and  the  skull  15 
inches  in  length  ;  thirty'seven  teeth  were  preserved  in  its  jaws,  and 
its  Tertebr»  were  highly  ossified,  so  as  to  resemble  those  of  the 
Triassic  labyrinthodonts  of  the  Mastodon  saurian  type,  whereas 
Pholidogaster  is  supposed  by  Huxley  to  be  more  allied  to  the 
Archegosaurian  division  of  labyrinthodonts.*  Thus,  in  nineteen 
years,  the  skeletons  or  bones  of  twelve  or  more  species  of  reptiles 
referred  to  nine  genera  have  been  exhumed  from  the  coal-measures, 
to  say  nothing  of  footprints,  some  of  thom,  like  that  represented  at 
fig.  o59  ,  seeming  to  differ  from  alt  those  to  which  any  of  the  known 
bones  can  belong. 

A  single  species  of  land-shell,  Pupa  vetutta,  Dawson,  see  fig.  561, 


wBB  mentioned  as  having  been  found,  in  1852,  in  the  interior  of  an 

erect  fossil  Sigillaria  in  Nova  Scotia,  p.  507.     Dr.  Dawsonhas since 

discovered  another  bed  al  a  much  lower  level,  in  which  the  same 
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shell  is  very  abundant,  a  bed  separated  from  the  tree  containing 
Dendrerpeton  by  a  mass  of  strata  1217  feet  thick,  and  comprising 
21  seams  of  coal.  This  lower  bed  is  an  underclay  7  feet  thick,  with 
stigmarian  rootlets,  and  the  small  land-shells  occurring  in  it  are  in 
all  stages  of  growth.  They  are  chiefly  confined  to  a  layer  about  2 
inches  thick,  and  are  unmixed  with  any  aquatic  shells.  They  were 
all  originally  entire  when  embedded,  but  are  most  of  them  now 
crushed,  flattened,  and  distorted  by  pressure  ;  they  must  have  been 
accumulated,  says  Dr.  Dawson,  in  mud  deposited  in  a  pond  or  creek.* 
The  late  Prof.  Quekett,  to  whom  I  submitted  the  first  specimen 
found  in  1852  for  microscopical  examination,  observed  that  the 
surface  striae,  on  being  magnified  50  diameters,  d,  fig.  561.,  pre- 
sented exactly  the  same  appearance  as  a  portion  corresponding  in 
size  of  the  common  English  l\tpa  juniperi  (e,  fig.  561.),  and  a  cross* 
section  of  the  fossil  shell  (f^  ibid.)  presents  the  hexagonal  cells  mag- 
nified 500  diameters,  so  like  those  of  the  recent  Pupa  that  a  figure 
of  the  latter  is  unnecessary.! 

In  a  second  specimen  of  an  erect  stump  of  a  hollow  tree  15  inches 
in  diameter,  the  ribbed  bark  of  which  showed  that  it  was  a  Sigillaria, 
and  which  belonged  to  the  same  forest  as  the  specimen  examined  by 
us  in  1852,  Dr.  Dawson  obtained  not  only  fifty  specimens  of  Pupa 
vetusta  and  nine  skeletons  of  reptiles  belonging  to  four  species,  but 
also  several  examples  of  an  articulated  animal  resembling  the  recent 
centipede  or  gaily- worm,  a  creature  which  feeds  on  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  see  ^^»  562.    Under  the  microscope,  the  head,  with  the  eyes, 

Fig.  563. 


Xylobitti  SfgiUari^t  Dawson.    Coal,  Nova  Scotfa. 
a.  nat  size.  b.  anterior  part,  maguified.  c.  caudal  extremity,  magnified, 

mandible,  and  labrum  are  well  seen.  It  is  interesting,  as  being  the 
earliest  known  representative  of  the  myriapods,  none  of  which  had 
previously  been  met  with  in  rocks  older  than  the  oolite  or  litho- 
graphic slate  of  Germany. 

Rarity  of  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Air-breathers  in  Coal, 

Before  the  earliest  date  above  mentioned  (1844)  it  was  common  to 
hear  geologists  insisting  on  the  non-existence  of  vertebrate  animals 
of  a  higher  grade  than  fishes  in  the  Coal,  or  in  any  rocks  older  than 

*  DawBon,  Air-Breathers  of  the  Ccal. 
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the  Permian.  Even  now,  it  may  be  said,  that  we  have  made  very 
little  progress  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  of 
the  coal,  since  the  reptiles  above  enumerated  seem  to  have  been 
almost  all  amphibious.  Negative  evidence  should  have  its  due 
weight  in  palacontological  reasonings  and  speculations,  but  we  are  as 
yet  quite  unable  to  appreciate  its  value.  In  the  United  States,  about 
five  millions  of  tons  of  coal  are  annually  extracted  from  the  coal- 
measures,  yet  I  am  acquainted  with  no  fossil  insect  which  has  yet 
been  met  with  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  North  America.  Bui, 
as  we  have  detected  carboniferous  insects  in  Europe  (see  p.  491.),  no 
one  would  now  conclude  that  at  the  period  of  the  Coal  this  class  of 
invertebrata  was  unrepresented  in  the  forests  of  the  Western  World. 
In  like  manner,  no  land-shell,  no  Helix,  Bulimus,  Pupa,  or  Clausilia, 
nor  any  aquatic  pulmoniferous  mollusk,  such  as  Limnea  or  Planorbis, 
is  recorded  to  have  come  from  the  coal  of  Europe,  worked  for  cen- 
turies before  America  was  discovered,  and  now  quarried  on  so 
enormous  a  scale.  But  no  one  would  now  infer  that  land-shells  had 
not  been  called  into  existence  in  European  latitudes  until  after  the 
Carboniferous  period. 

The  theory  of  progressive  development  might  account  plausibly 
for  the  absence  of  Chelonian  and  Saurian  reptiles,  or  of  Birds  and 
Mammals,  from  the  Coal-Measures,  because  it  may  be  supposed  that 
at  so  early  a  stage  in  the  earth's  history  no  organic  beings  higher 
than  sauroid  batrachians  had  made  their  appearance.  But  this 
same  theory  leaves  the  scarcity  of  the  invertebrata,  or  even  the 
entire  absence  of  many  important  sections  of  them,  wholly  unex- 
plained. When  we  generalize  on  this  subject,  we  must  not  forget 
that,  so  lately  as  the  year  1851,  we  knew  of  only  two  or  three 
individual  land-shells  and  some  twenty  specimens  of  insects,  and 
scarcely  double  that  number  of  individual  reptiles  in  carboniferous 
rocks,  and  some  of  these  reptiles  had  been  recognized  by  the  evidence 
of  footprints  only.  We  have  still  but  one  species  of  land-shell  and 
one  centipede.  In  regard  to  Archegosaurus,  of  which  there  are  two 
species,  M.  Herman  von  Meyer  informed  me  some  years  ago  that 
the  remains  of  more  than  228  individuals  passed  through  his  hands 
soon  after  the  true  nature  of  the  first  specimen  was  recognized  ; 
and  we  have  seen  what  great  progress  has  since  been  made  in  bring- 
ing to  light  reptilian  genera  less  aquatic  in  their  organization. 
Nevertheless,  the  rarity  of  air-breathers  is  still  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  when  we  reflect  that  our  opportunities  of  examining  strata 
formed  in  close  connection  with  ancient  land  exceed  in  this  case  all 
that  we  enjoy  in  regard  to  any  other  formations,  whether  primary, 
secondary,  or  tertiary.  We  have  ransacked  hundreds  of  soils  replete 
with  the  fossil  roots  of  trees — have  dug  out  hundreds  of  erect  trunks 
and  stumps,  which  stood  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew — have 
broken  up  myriads  of  cubic  feet  of  fuel  still  retaining  its  vegetable 
structure — and,  after  all,  we  continue  almost  as  much  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  invertebrate  air-breathers  of  this  epoch,  as  if  the  Coal 
had  been  thrown  down  in  mid-ocean.     The  early  date  of  the  car- 
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bonifeious  strata  cannot  explain  the  enigma,  beciiuse  we  know  that 
while  the  IruiI  supported  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  contemporaoeous 
f«fl3  swarmed  with  life — with  Articulata,  Mdlusca,  Radiata,  and 
Fishes.  We  niust,  therefore,  collect  more  facts,  if  wo  expect  to 
solve  a  problem  which,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  cannot  but 
excite  our  wonder  ;  and  we  must  i-emember  how  much  the  conditions 
of  this  problem  have  varied  within  the  last  twenty  yeai's.  We  must 
be  content  to  impute  the  scantiness  of  our  data  and  our  present 
perplexity  partly  to  our  want  of  diligence  as  collectors,  and  partly 
lo  our  want  of  skill  as  interpreters.  We  must  also  confess  that  our 
ijrnornnce  is  great  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  fossilization  of  land- 
animals,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree. 

CARBOKIFERODS   OR  M0DNT4IN   LIHESTONE. 

It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  464.),  that  this  formation  underlies 
the  Coal-Measures  in  the  Souih  of  England  and  Wales,  whereas  in 
the  North  and  in  Scotland  marine  limestones  alternate  with  Conl- 
Mensures,  or  with  shales  and  sandstones,  sometimes  containing  seams 
of  Coal,  In  its  most  calcareous  form  the  Mountain  Limestone  is 
destitute  of  land-plants,  and  is  loaded  with  mai'ine  remains — the 
greater  part,  indeed,  of  the  rock  being  made  up  bodily  of  corals  and 

The  Corals  deserve  especial  notice,  as  the  cup  and  star  corals, 
which  have  the  most  massive  and  stony  skeletons,  display  peculiari- 
ties of  structure  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  as  MM.  Milne 
Edwards  and  Haime  first  pointed  out,  from  all  species  found  in 
strata  newer  than  the  Permian.  There  is,  in  short,  an  ancient  or 
Palanzoic,  and  a  modern  or  Neozoic  type,  if,  by  the  latter  term,  we 
designate  (as  proposed  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes)  all  strata  from  the 
triassic  to  the  most  modern,  inclusive.  The  accompanying  diagrams 
(tigs.  563,  564.)  may  illustrate  these  types  ;  and,  although  it  may 
not  always  be  easy  for  any  but  a  practised  naturalist  to  recognize 
the  points  of  structure  he:*  described,  every  geolc^ist  should  under- 
stand them,  as  the  rtality  of  the  distinction  is  of  no  small  theoretical 
interest. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  more  ancient  corals  have  what  is  called  a 
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quailri partite  arrangement  of  the  stony  plates  or  lameUte — partx  of 
the  skeleton  which  support  the  organs  of  reproduction.  The  number 
of  these  lamella:  in  the  palsozoic  type  is  4,  8,  16,  Seci  wbile  in  the 
newer  type  the  number  is  always  6,  12,  24,  or  some  other  multiple 
of  six  ;  and  this  holds  good,  whether  they  be  simple  cup-like  forms, 
as  in  figs.  569.  a  and  564.  a,  or  aggregate  clusters  of  caps,  as  in 
564.  c. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  primary  or  thore  an- 
cient oorak  are  generically  and  specifically  dissimilar  from  the 
secondary,  tertiary,  and  living  corals,  —  for,  more  than  this,  all  the 
most  conspicuous  forms,  tIk.,  the  cup  and  star  corals,  belong,  as  be- 
fore mentioned  (p.  511.),  to  a  distinct  order,  although  they  are  often 
so  tike  in  outward  form  as  to  have  been  referred  iu  many  cases  to 
living  ree^-huilding  genera.  Hence  we  must  not  too  confidently  draw 
conclusions  from  the  modern  to  the  paleozoic  polyps,  respecting  cli- 
mate and  the  temperature  of  the  waters  of  the  primeval  seas,  inas- 
much as  the  two  groups  of  zoophytes  are  constructed  on  essentially 
difierent  types.  When  the  great  number  of  the  palseotoic  and 
c  species  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  find 
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how  constant  the  rule  &bove  explained  holds  good  ;  onl^  one  excep-  'f^^pi^  A 
tioQ  having  as  yet  occnrred  of  a  quadripartite  coral  in  a  neozoic  <2C^V^ 
formation  (the  cretaceous),  and  one  only  of  the  sextuple  cUsb  (a  /^^  ^ 
Fungxaf)  in  palsozoic  (Silurian)  rocks. 

From  a  great  number  of  lamelliferous  corals  met  with  in  the 
Mountain  Limestone,  two  species  have  been  selected,  as  having  a 
very  wide  range,  extending  from  the  eastern  borders  of  Bussia 
to  the  British  Isles,  and  being  found  almost  everywhere  in  each 
country. 

These  fossila,  together  with  numerous  species  of  ZaphrentU,  Am' 
plexut,  CyatkopkyUum,  ClisiopkyUum,  Syringopora,  and  Miche- 
linea*,  form  a  group  widely  different  from  auy  that  preceded  or 
followed  them. 

Of  the  Bryoioa,  the  prevailing  forma  are  FentstellaaaiPblypora, 
and  these  often  form  coastderable  beds.  Their  net-tike  fronds  are 
easily  recognized. 

Crinoidta  are  also  numeroaa  in  the  Mountain  Limestone.  (See 
figs.  567,  568.)  ^^  '  ~ 


a.  lurficcafanauf  thujalntmrthdlda- 
ft.  pellll  or  bodT  :  calltd  iliD  aljl  or  cup. 
LtaBUtODB.  c.  OM  of  the  jmIiIc  pIlUI. 

In  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  cup  or  pelvis,  fig.  568.  b,  is 
greatly  developed  in  siae  in  proportion  to  the  arms,  although  this  is 
not  the  case  in  fig.  567.  Tlie  genera  Poterwerinua,  Cyathocriniu,  I 
Penlremitet,  Antinocriniu,  and  Platycriniu  are  all  of  them  charac-  \ 
teristic  of  this  formation.  Other  Echinoderms  are  rare,  a  few  Sea-  1 
Urchins  only  being  known  :  these  have  a  complex  structure,  with 
many  more  plates  on  their  surface  than  are  seen  in  the  modern 
genera  of  the  same  group.  One  genus,  the  PalachtHut  (fig.  569.), 
is  the  analogue  of  the  modem  Echintu.  The  other,  Arehaoeidarit, 
represents,  in  like  manner,  the  Cidaris  of  the  present  seas. 

Of  Mollusca  the  Brackiopoda  (or  Falliobranchiates)  constitute  the 
larger  part,  and  are  not  only  numerous,  but  often  of  large  size. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  shells  of  the  formation  are  large 

■  For  figmM  of  these  corals,  Me  Palwmtographkcal  3o^etj\'Una<iQn.'^^\%^%. 
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species  of  Prodtieltu,  such  as  P.  giganletu,  P.  hentUphttrieut,  P. 

temireticulattu  (fig.  570.),  and  P.  seabricuba.  Lai^epbuted  Bpirifen, 

Fi|.M9.  Pit- »a- 


as  Spiri/er  ttriatia,  S.  Totundatu$,  and  S.  trigonalit  (flg.  571.)i  '^ 
iibound ;  and  smooth  apeciee,  such  as  Spirifer  glaber  (fig.  572.)  with 
8  varieties. 


Sptrffir  ftiiir,  NanlB,  (p. 
HouduId  Llwwi. 

Tbe  family  of  the  brachiopoda  to  which  these  shelb  belong,  is 
far  more  Dumeronsly  represented  in  these  carboniferous  rocks  than  in 
tbe  secondary  formations  described  in  former  chapters  ;  individuoUy, 
as  Professor  Ramsay  has  observed*,  they  may  ontnumber  the  lamel- 
Itbranchiate  moUusks,  although  the  species  of  carboniferons  lamelli- 
brauchiftte  more  than  double  tbe  contemporary  brachiopoda.  Tbe 
increasing  number  of  the  last -mentioned  group  among  the  bivalve 
molluBca,  both  in  genera,  species,  and  individuals,  will  be  found  to 
be  a  marked  feature  in  the  fauna  of  tbe  primary  rocks  the  lower  we 
descend  in  the  series. 

Among  tbe  brachiopoda  or  palliobranchiate  molluska,  Ttrebratula 
htutffta  deserves  mention,  not  ouly  for  its  wide  range,  but  because  it 
often  retains  the  pattern  of  the  original  coloared  stripes  which 
ornamented  the  living  shell.  (See  fig.  S73.)  These  eolour«d  bands 
are  also  preserved  in  several  I  am  el  li  branchiate  bivalves,  as  in 
AficulopecUn  (fig.  574.),  in  which  dark  stripes  alternate  with  a 
light  ground.  In  some  also  of  the  spiral  univalves,  the  pattern  of 
the  original  painting  is  distinctly  retained,  as  in  PUurotomaria  (fig. 
575.),  which  displays  wavy  blotches,  resembling  the  colonrmg  id 
many  recent  Trochids. 

*  OmI.  Quil  Joan.,  ^  4U  IBM. 


MODNTAIK  LIHBBTONE. 


The  mere  fact  that  ehells  of  such  high  aatiqait;  should  hare 
pi-egerved  the  patterne  of  their  coloariDg  is  etrikiog  and  nnexpected ; 
but  Frofeaaor  E.  Forbes  has  deduced  from  it  an  important  geological 
GODcluBion.  He  infers  that  the  depth  of  the  primeTal  seas  in  which 
the  Mountain  Limestone  waa  formed  did  hot  exceed  50  futhnma. 
To  this  opinion  he  is  led  by  observing  that  in  the  eTisting  seas  the 
teetacea  which  have  colours  and  well-defined  patterns  rarely  inhabit 
greater  depths  than  50  fathoms  ;  and  the  greater  namber  aro  found 
where  there  is  most  light  in  very  shallow  water,  not  more  than  two 
fathoms  deep.  There  are  even  examples  in  the  British  seas  of  tes- 
tacea  which  are  always  white  or  colourless  when  taken  from  below 
100  fathoms  ;  and  yet  individuals  of  the  same  species,  if  taken  from 
shallower  zones,  are  vividly  striped  or  banded. 

This  information,  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  shells,  is  the 
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more  welcome,  because  the  Bitdiata,  Articulata,  and  MoUusca  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  belong  annost  entirely  to  genera  no  longer 
found  in  the  living  creation,  and  respecting  the  habits  of  which  we 
can  only  hazard  conjectures. 

Some  few  of  the  carboniferous  mollusca,  such  as  Avteuloy  Nueula^ 
Solemya,  and  Lithodotntis,  belong  no  doubt  to  existing  genera ;  but 
the  majority,  though  often  referred  to  living  types,  such  a8  Isacardia, 
Turritella,  and  Buccinuniy  belong  really  to  forms  which  appear  to 
have  become  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  Palaeozoic  epoch.  Eiiom- 
phalus  is  a  characteristic  univalve  shell  of  this  period.  In  the 
interior  it  is  often  divided  into  chambers  (fig.  676.  d)y  the  septa  or 
partitions  not  being  perforated  as  in  foraminiferous  shells,  or  in  those 
having  siphuncles,  like  the  Nautilus.  The  animal  appears  to  have 
retreated  at  different  periods  of  its  growth  from  the  internal  cavity 

previously  formed,  and  to  have  closed  all  com- 
Fig.  577.  munication  with  it  by  a  septum.     The  number  of 

chambers  is  irregular,  and  they  are  generally 
wanting  in  the  innermost  whorl.  The  animal  of 
the  recent  Turritella  communis  partitions  off  in 
like  manner  as  it  advances  in  age  a  part  of  Ito 
spire,  forming  a  shelly  septum. 

Nearly  twenty  species  of  the  genus  BeUero- 
phon  (see  ^g.  677.\  a  shell  without  chambers  like 

Bfflrrophon  cottatui.  Sow.  *  -  —  j.     .  .  '^  .!-•*•  .-r. 

Mouiiuin  Limestone,  the  livmg  Argouaut,  occur  in  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone. The  genus  is  not  met  with  in  sti*ata  of 
later  date.  It  is  most  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Heteropoda^  and  allied  to  the  Glass-Shell,  Carinaria  ;  but  by  some 
few  it  is  thought  to  be  a  simple  form  of  Cephalopod. 

The  carboniferous  Cephalopoda  do  not  depart  so  widely  from  the 
living  type  (the  Nautilus)  as  do  the  more  ancient  Silurian  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  order  ;  yet  they  offer  some  remarkable  forms 
scarcely  known  in  strata  newer  than  the  coal.  Among  these  is 
OrthoceraSt  a  siphuncled  and  chambered  shell,  like  a  Nautilus  un- 
coiled and  straightened  (fig.  578.).     Some  species  of  this  genus  are 

Fig.  578. 


Portion  of  Ortkocerat  UUerale,  Phillips.    Mountain  Limectone. 

/  several  feet  long.  The  Goniatite  is  another  genus,  nearly  allied  to 
the  AmmonitCy  from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  lobes  of  the  septa 
free  from  lateral  denticulations,  or  crenatures  ;  so  that  the  outline  of 
these  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted. 

The  species  represented  in  Gig,  579.  is  found  in  almost  all  localities, 
and  presents  the  zigzag  character  of  the  septal  lobes  in  perfection. 
In  another  species  ^fig.  5^0.\  Ocie  ^^\a^  «t^  Wt  di^htly  waved, 
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and  so  approach  nearer  to  the  form  of  those  of  the  Nautilus.  The 
dorsal  pOGition  of  the  siphuncle,  however,  clearly  distinguishes  the 
Goniatite  from  the  Vautilas,  and  proves  it  to  have  belonged  to  the 
famil}^  of  the  Ammonites,  from  which,  indeed,  some  authors  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  generically  distinct. 

Fotiil  Jith. — The  distribution  of  these  is  singularly  partial  ;  so 
much  so,  that  M.  de  Koninck  of  Liege,  the  eminent  palieontologist, 
once  stated  to  me  that,  in  making  his  extensive  collection  of  the  fossils 
of  the  Mountain  Limestone  of  Belgium,  he  had  found  no  more  than 
four  or  five  examples  of  the  bones  4r  teeth  of  fishes.  Judging  from 
Belgian  data,  he  might  have  coacluded  that  this  class  of  vertebrata  , 
was  of  extreme  rarity  in  tha  carboDiferous  seas;  whereas  the  in- 
vestigation of  other  countries  has  led  to  quite  a  different  result. 
Thus,  near  Clifton,  on  tjie  Avon,  there  is  a  celebrated  "  bone-bed," 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  ichthyolites  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  "  fish-beds  "  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  the  teetb  of  fishes  ot  the  ±'lacold  order,  nearly  all  of  them  rolled 
as  if  drifted  from  a  distance.  Some  teeth  are  sharp  and  pointed,  as 
in  ordinary  sharks,  of  which  the  genus  Cladodus  affords  an  illustra- 
tion ;  but  the  majority,  as  in  Piammodiu  and  Cochliodus,  are,  like 
the  teeth  of  the  Cestracion  of  Port  Jackson  (see"  above,  fig.  322^ 
p.  328.),  massive  palatal  teelb  fitted  for  grinding.  (See  figs.  581, 
582.). 


There  are  upwards  of  seventy  other  species  of  fossil  fish  kiia'nn  \t 
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the  MouBtain  Limestone  of  tbe  British  Islands.  The  defensire  fin- 
bonea  of  these  creatures  are  not  unfreqnent  at  Armagh  and  Bristol ; 
those  known  ae  Oracanthut  are  often  of  a  very  large  size,  tjif^nniil 
fish,  such  aa  Holoptuckitu,  also  occur  ;  but  these  are  far  leas  nuaift- 
rous.  The  great  MegalJchtkvM  HJbberti  appeare  to  range  from  the 
Upper  Coal-meaaures  to  the  lowest  Carboniferoas  strata. 

Foraminifera. — In    the   npper  part  of  the  MoantaiD  Limestone 

group  in  the  S.W.  of  England,  near  Bristol,  limestones  having  a 

distinct  oolitic  structure  alternate  with  shales.     In  these  rocks  the 

nucleus  of  every  minute  spherule  is  seen,  under  the  microscope  to- 

consist  of  a  small  rhizopod  or  foraminifer.     This  division  of  the 

lower  animals,  which  is  represented  so  full;  at  later  epochs  bj  the 

Nummulites    and    their  numerous    minute    allies, 

^;^  appears  in  tbe  Mountain  Limestone  to  be  restricted  J 

^^^^^^^    to  a  very  few  species,  among  which  Textularia,\ 

^^^^^^    Nodoiaria,   Endothyra,    and   FunUna  (fig.  583.),| 

•uuif^^^trndria,  ^^y^  jj^g^  rccoguixed.     The  first  two  genera  are' 

u^^^ui^Kat    commoa  to  this  and  all  the  after  periods ;  the  third 

has  been  foand  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  but  la  not 

known  above  the  Carboniferoas  strata;    the  fourth  (fig.  583.)  is 

peculiar  to  the  Mountain  Limestone,  and  is  characteristic  -of  the 

formation  in  the  United  States,  Arctic  America,  Russia,  and  Asia 

STBATA  CONTEHPOBANEODB   WITH  THE  HODMTAIN   LUUSTOHK. 

In  countries  where  limestone  does  not  form  the  principal  part 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  this  formation  assumes  a  very 
difierent  character,  as  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  Prussia,  and  ia 
the  Hartz.  Tbe  slates  and  sandstones  called  Eiesel-schiefer  and 
Younger  Grejwacke  (Jungere  Grauwacke)  by  the  Giermans,  were 
formerly  referred  to  the  Devouian  group,  but  are  now  ascertained  to 
belong  to  the  "  Lower  Carboniferous."  The  prevailing  shell  which 
characterizes  the  carbopaceous  schists  of  this  series,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England,  is  Posidpnoait/a  Becheri  (fig.  584.).  Some 
well-known  mountain -limes  tone  spe- 
cies, such  as  Goniatitei  crenutria 
(see  fig.  579.)  and  G.  relieulatus,  also 
occur  in  the  Hartz.  In  the  associated 
i  sandstones  of  the  same  regioo,  fossil 
'  plants,  such  as  Zepidodtndron  and 
the  allied  genus  Sagenaria,  are  com- 
mon  ;  also  Knorria,  Calaniitef  Sttek- 
ovii,  and  C.  trajuitionis,  Gopp.,  some 
peculiar,  others  specifically  identical 
with  ordinary  coal-measura  fossils. 
The  true  geological  position  of  these  rocks  in  the  Hartz  was  first 
determined  by  MM.  Murchison  and  Sedgwick  in  1840." 

*  Inuis.,  QcoL  Soc.  London,  Second  Series,  vol.  vi.  p.  its. 
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The  coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia  have  been  described  page  482. 
Tlie  lower  division  contains,  besides  large  stratified  masses  of  gjpsum, 
some  bands  of  marine  limestone  almost  entirely  made  up  of  encri- 
nites,  and,  in  some  places,  containing  shells  of  genera  common  to 
the  mountain  limestone  of  Europe. 

In  the  United  States  the  carboniferous  limestone  underlies  the 
productive  coal-measures  ;  and,  although  very  inconspicuous  on  the 
margin  of  the  Alleghany  or  Great  Appalachian  coal-field  in  Penn- 
sylvania,* it  expands  in  Virginia  and  Tenessee.  Its  still  greater 
extent  and  importance  in  the  Western  or  Mississippi  coal-fields,  in. 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  other  western  states,  has 
been  well  shown  by  Dr.  D.  Dale  Owen.  In  those  regions  *  it  is  about 
400  feet  thick,  and  abounds,  as  in  Europe,  in  shells  of  the  genera 
Productus  and  Spirifer^  with  PentremiteSy  and  other  crinoids  and 
corals.  Among  the  latter,  Lithostrotion  basaltiforme  or  striatum 
(fig.  565.  p.  512.),  or  a  closely-allied  species  is  common. 

*  Owen's  Geol.  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  &c.    1852. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OLD  RED  SANDSTONE,    OR  DEVONIAN  GROUP. 

Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  Borders  of  Wales— Of  Scotland  and  the  Soath  of  Ire- 
land—Fossil Devonian  plants  at  Kilkenny — HohptychiuM  of  the  Biiddle  and 
Cephalaspis  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  of  Forfarshire — Pterygottu  and  snpposed 
eggs  of  Crustaceans — Northern  type  of  Old  Red  in  Scotland — Classificatioik  of 
the  Ichthyolites  of  the  Old  Red,  and  their  relation  to  liying  types — Distinct 
lithological  type  of  Old  Red  in  Devon  and  Cornwall — Term  Devonian — Organic 
remains  of  intermediate  character  between  those  of  the  Carboniferous  and 
Silurian  systems — Devonian  series  of  England  and  the  Continent — ^Tipper 
Devonian  rocks  and  fossils — Middle — ^Lower— Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Russia — 
Preponderance^  of  Bracbiopoda — Devonian  Strata  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada — Coral  reefs  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio — Gaspe  Sandstone — ^Vegetation  of 
the  Devonian  period. 

It  has  been  already  shown  in  the  section  (p.  429.),  that  the  car- 
boniferous strata  are  surmounted  by  a  system  called  "  The  New 
Red,"  and  underlaid  by  another  termed  the  *'  Old  Red  Sandstone." 
The  last-mentioned  group  acquired  this  name  because  in  Hereford- 
shire and  Scotland,  where  it  was  originally  studied,  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  red  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate.  It  was  afterwards 
termed  *^  Devonian,"  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel.  For  many  years  it  was  regarded  as  very  barren  of  organic 
remains ;  and  such  is  undoubtedly  its  character,  over  very  wide 
areas  where  calcareous  matter  is  wanting,  and  where  its  colour  is 
determined  by  the  red  oxide  of  iron. 

"  Old  i?crf"  in  Herefordshire,  &c. — -In  Herefordshire,  Worcester- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  South  Wales,  this  formation  attains  a  great 
thickness,  sometimes  between  8000  and  10,000  feet.  In  these  re- 
gions it  has  been  subdivided  into 

1st.  Conglomerate. 

2ndly.  Brownstone  series — chiefly  reddish-green  and  brown  sand- 
stones, with  large  Euryptems. 

3rdly.  Marl  and  Cornstone^red  and  green  argillaceous  spotted 
marls,  with  irregular  courses  of  impure  concretionary  limestone, 
provincially  called  Comstone,  and  some  beds  of  white  sandstone. 
In  the  cornstones,  and  in  those  flagstones  and  marls  through  which 
calcareous  matter  is  most  diffused,  some  spines  of  fish  of  the  family 
AcanthodidcBy  and  remains  of  Cephalaspis  and  J^teraspis  occur. 


4thly.  Ledbury  Shales — thin  olive  shales  of  Ledbury  and  Ludlow, 
and  sandstones  intercalated  in  thick  beds  of  red  marl.     Fish  of  the 
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I  genera  Cephalatpit,  AueAenatpit,  ffcc.,  specifically  distinct  from  those 
of  the  nnderlyiDg  Silurian, 

Old  Red  Sandttone  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. — South  of  the 
Grampians,  in  Forfarahlr^-  Kincardineshire,  and  Fife,  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  maj  be  divided  into  three  groDps. 

I      A.  Yellow  sandstone. 

I       S.  Red  shale,  sandstone  with  cornstone,  and  at  the  base  a  conglo- 

I  merate  (Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.,  Section,  p.  48.). 

I      C.  Roofing  and  paving  stone,  highly  micaceous,  and  containing  a 

\  slight  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  (No.  4.  p.  48.). 

I  The  united  thickness  of  A,  B,  and  C,  in  Fife  and  Forfarshire 
must  amount  to  3000  or  4000  feet ;  and  perhaps  in  some  places, 
where  the  conglomerateH  of  B  are  largely  developed,  to  much  more 
than  4000. 

A. — The  upper  member,  or  yellow  sandstone,  is  seen  at  Dura  Deu, 
near  Cupar,  in  Fife,  immediately  underlying  the  coal.  It  consists  of 
a  yellow  sandstone  in  which  fish  of  the  genera  Pf^rtcAMyt  (for  genus) 
see  fig.  600.),  Patnphractut,  BotAriolepia,  Gltfptopomas,  HoloptyehiuM,\ 
and  others  abound.  ' 

In  Ireland  the  upper  beds  of  the  Old  Red,  or  yellow  sandstone  of 
Kilkenny,  contain  fish  of  the  genera  Coccoiteut  and  Dendrodut, 
characteristic  forms  of  this  period,  together  with  plants  specifically 
distinct  from  any  knowa  in  the  coal-measure B.^ut  referable  to  the 
genera  found  in  thetff  ;  as,  lor  ex^ipIe","Lfp idodendron,  CyelopUrit 
(see  figs.  S8S.  and  5^.).     The  stems  of  the  latter  have,  in  some 


specimens,  broad  bases  of  attachment,  and  may  therefore  have  been 

In  the  same  strata  shells  having  the  form  of  the  genus  Anodonj_ 
and  which  probably  belonged  to  freshwater  testacea,  occur.  Some 
geologists,  it  is  true,  still  doubt  whether  these  beds  ought  not  rather 
to  be  classed  as  the  lowest  beds  of  the  carboniferous  series,  together 
with  the  yellow  sandstone  of  Sir  R,  Griffiths  (see  p.  464.)  ;  but  the 
associated  ichthyolites  and  the  distinct  specific  character  of  the  plants, 
strongly  favour  the  opinion  above  expressed, 

B. — We  come  next  to  the  middle  division  of  the  "Old  Red,"  as 
CThibited  south  of  the  Grampians,  and  consisting  of—  1st,  red 
shale  and  sandstone,   with  some  coraatone,  occupying  the  Valley 
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of  Strethmore,  in  its  i 


from  StoneEutyen  to  the  Firth  rf 
Cljde  ;  and,  2adl7,  of  a  conglome- 
rate, seen  both  >t  the  foot  of  the 
Grampians,  and  on  the  flanks  of 
the  Sidlaw  Hills,  as  shown  in  the 
section  at  p.  48^  Nos.  1,  2,  and  S. 
In  the  uppermost  part  of  the  divi- 
sion No.  1.,  or  in  the  beds  which, 
in  Fife,  underlie  the  yellow  sand- 
stone, the  scales  of  a  large  ganoid 
fish,  of  the  genus  Hohptyekiua, 
were  first  observed  b;  Dr.  i^'Ieming 
at  Clashbinnie,  near  Perth,  and  an 
entire  specimen,  more  than  2  feet 
in  length,  was  afterwards  found  by 
Mr.  Noble.     Some  of  these  scalea 

9  in  length,  and  2^  in  breadth. 


C.  (Table,  p.  521.)— The  third  or  lowest  diyision  south  of  the 
Grampians    consists  of  grej  paving-stone  and  roofing-slate,  with 
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associated  red  and  grey  shalea  ;  these  strata  nnderlie  a  dense  mass 
of  congtomerate.  In  these  grey  beds  several  remarkable  fish  hare 
been  found  of  the  geons  named  by  Agassiz  CeyAaltupit^  or  "  buck- 
jer-headed."  from  the  extraordinary  shield  which  covers  the  head 
{see  fig.  589.),  and  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  that  of  a 
trilobite,  such  as  Ataphut. 

A  species  of  PCeraspit,  of  the  same  family,  baa  also  been  found  by 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Mitcheltin  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  Perthshire, 
and  Mr.  Powrie  euumfirates  no  less  than  five  gensra  of  the  family 
Acanthodidi^  the  spines,  scales,  and  other  remains  of  which  Lave 
been  detected  in  the  grey  flaggy  sandstones.* 

In  the  same  formation  at  Carmyliei  in  Forfarshire,  commonly 
known  as  the  Arbroath  paving-stone,  fragments  of  a  huge  crustacean 
have  been  met  with  from  time  to  time.  They  are  called  by  the 
Scotch  quarrymen  the  "  Seraphim,"  from  the  wing-like  form  and 
feather-like  ornament  of  the  thoracic  appendage,  the  part  most 
usually  met  with.  Agassiz,  having  previously  referred  some  of  these 
fragments  to  the  class  of  fishes,  was  the  first  to  recognize   their 

Fig  MO. 


1.  Middia  BOTtli 
S.  Por'- -'••■ 

S.Thi 


»  otcKn  of  litM  inlirt'or'foil,  iiiii 

on  oflhn  ume,  *[th  iha  Hintad  nlncan.    (Sea  Agui-  Polu.  Fou.  di 
lui.,  p<.u  A.) 
l.udl.u€oftbiii>Iunl>Ii>;  S.  ind  4.  va  icduced  oni  haV. 


crustacean  character,  and,  although  at  the  time  unable  correctly  to 
determine  the  trne  relation  of  the  several  parts,  he  figured  the  por- 
tions on  which  he  founded  his  opinion,  in  the  first  plate  of  his 
"  Poissons  Fossiles  du  Vieux  Gr6s  Rouge." 

A  restoration  in  correct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fragments 
of  P.  anqlicus,  from  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Perthshire 
and  Forfarshire,  would  give  us  a  creature  measuring  from  5  to  6 
feet  in  length  and  inore^hnn_l  foot  across  ;  and  Mr,  Salter  ia  of 
opinion  that  P.  problemalieu»,  Ag.,  from  the  Downton  Sandstone, 
and  F.  gigas,  Salt.,  from  the  Upper  Ludlow  Kock,  attained  dimen- 
sions fully  as  large,  even  up  to  7  feet. 

■  Fowrie,  OeoL  Quart.  Jonni.,  vol  xx.  f.  4\1 . 
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:  s.  ehcUlF  ippaDdun  (imlemmiitt). 

t.  accoDd  pair  r^tlmiw  paipt  fnn— <iii 

'  "^'rd  pvr«r»linplfl  pmlpl(fiTii  Honi 

Ir  d(  iwlniiiiing  liTA  ollb  Ihitl  I 


j|^  Ihondc  or  geuiu]  plaU  rorvrlnf  the  r^ 
pnducU'e  oigMii  (tixl  probiblr  alio  ilis  knn. 
chUl}»compaKdol  (wo  broad  binaL  aIk^ukI 

I'Dt  to  tb^m-    Thii  th^^  ^ua  conn  tk* 
flnt  twg  Uwridc  ugtucnu,  wblcb  ua  ludl. 
cjted  b*  Oeuici  and  a  dotted  Wat. 
l-t.  tWack  aegmuti. 


The  largest  crustaceans  living  at  the  present  day  i 
KcEttipJeri,  of  De  Haan,  from  Japan  (a  brachytiri 


e  the  Inaehui 
ahortrtailed 


crab),  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  length  of  its  limbs  ; 
the  fore  arm  measurJncf  4  feet  in  lenRth,  and  the  others  in  propor- 
tion, so  that  it  covers  about  25  square  feet  of  groond;  and  the 
Limulus  Moluccatiut,  the  great  King  Crab  of  China  and  the  eastern 
seas,  which,  when  adult,  measures  li  foot  across  its  carapace,  and  ia 
_3  feet  in  length.  ' 

Parka  decipiens. — In  the  same  grey  paving-stones  and  coarse 
roofing-slate's  in  which  the  CephalaapU  and  Plerygotus  occur,  in 
Forfarshire  and  Kincardineshire,  the  remains  of  grass-like  plants 
abound  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  useful  to  the  geologist  by  enabling 
him  to  identify  corresponding  strata  at  distant  points.  Whether 
these  be  fucoids,  as  I  formerly  conjectured,  or  freshwater  planta 
of  the  family  FluviaUs,  as  some  botanists  suggest,  cannot  yet  be 
determined.  They  are  often  accompanied  by  fossils,  called  "  ber- 
ries" by  the  quarrymen,  and  which  are  not  unlike  the  form  which 
a  compressed  blackbeny  or  raspberry  might  assume  (see  figs.  592. 
and  593.)-  Some  of  these  were  first  observed  in  the  year  1828, 
in  grey  sandstone  of  the  same  age  as  that  of  Forfarshire,  at  Farkhill 
near  Newburgh,  in  the  north  of  Fife,  by  Dr.  Fleming.  I  afterwards 
found  them  on  the  north  side  of  Strathmore,  in  the  vertical  shale 
beneath  the  conglomerate,  and  in  the  same  beds  in  the  Siijlaw 
Hills,  at  all  points  where  fig.  4.  is  introduced  in  the  section,  p.  48. 

Dr.  Fleming  has  compared  these  fossil^ to  the  pan i cles  of  aJunciu, 
or  the  catkins  of  Sparganium,  or  some  allied  plant,  and  he  was  con- 
finned  in  this  opinion  by  finding  a  specimeo  at  Balrudderie,  showing 
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the  uoder  surface  smootlier  thao  the  upper,  and  displajring  what  may 
be  the  place  of  attachment  of  a  stalk.     I  have  met  with  eome  Bpeci- 
mens  in  Forfarshire  embedded  in  sandstone,  and  not  associated  with 
the  leaves  of  plants  (see  fig-  592.),  which  bore  a  considerable  reaero-  '' 
blance  to  the  spawn  of  a  receot  Satica  (fig.  594.),  in 
which  the  vggi  are  arranged  in  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  ^''-  *"■ 

and  seem  to  li a ve  acquired  a  polygonal  form  by  press- 
ing against  each  other;   but,  as  no  yaateropodous 

I  shells  have  been  detected  in  the  same  formation,  the 
Parka  has  probably  no  connection  with  this  class  of 

'  organisms.  Ft.Binrni  <>r<pi.wD 

The  late  Dr.  Mantell  was  so  mnch  struck  with  the      atxMia.  '■**" 
resemblance  of  one  of  my  specimens  (see  fig.  595.)  to 
ft  small  bundle  of  the  dried-up  eggs  of  the  common  English  frog, 
which  he  had  obtained  in  a  black  and  carbonaceous  state  (see  fig. 
596.)  from  the  mud  of  a  pond  near  London,  that  he  suggested  a 


batrachian  origin  for  the  fossil ;  and  Mr.  Newport  concurred  in  the 
idea,  adding  that  other  larger  and  more  circular  fossils  (fig.  597.), 
which  I  procured  from  shale  in  the  same  "Old  Red,"  occurring 
singly  or  in  pairs,  and  attached  to  the  leaves  of  plants,  might 
possibly  be  the  ova  of  some  gigantic  Triton  or  Salamander. 

The  general  absence  of  reptilian  remains  from  strata  of  the  Devo- 
nian period  always  weighed  strongly  with  most  geologists  against 
such  conjectures,  and  Mr.  Salter  In  1859,  and  more  lately  Mr, 
Powrie,  hare  suggested  that  Parka  decipiens  occurs  too  often  asso- 
ciated with  PUrygobu  not  to  incline  one  to  suspect  that  they  are 
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the  eggs  of  that  cruatocean.  They  have  not  only  been  found  with 
P.  angliciM  in  Forfarshire  and  Perthshire,  but  also  with  P.  pro6U- 
matieuf  at  Ludlow,  and  with  P.  ludeiuit  at  Kidderminster,  in  the 
uppermost  Silurian  strata.  Against  the  hypothesig  of  these  bodies 
being  Hced-Tessels,  it  is  urged  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  style  nor 
of  a  leafy  involucrnm.  They  are  supposed  to  have  constituted  a 
single  layer  of  ova  enclosed  in  a  membrane,  and  not  a  number  of 
eggs  lying  crowded  one  over  the  other  in  a  sack. 

"  Old  Red"  in  the  North  of  Seoffanrf— The  whole  of  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  southern  flank  o^  the 
Grampians,  has  been  well  described  by  the  late  Hugh  Miller  as  con- 
sieting  of  a  nucleus  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  hypogene  rocka,^ 
which  seem  as  if  set  in  a  sandstone  frame.  The  beds  ot''  the  Old  Uea 
Sandstone  constituting  this  frame  may  once  perhaps  have  extended 
continuously  over  the  entire  Grampians  before  the  upheaTal  of  that 
mountain  range  ;  for  one  band  of  the  sandstone  follows  the  course  of 
the  Moray  Frith  far  into  the  interior  of  the  great  Caledonian  valley, 
and  detached  hills  and  island-like  patches  occur  in  several  parts  of 
the  interior  capping  some  of  the  higher  summits  in  Sutherlandshire, 
and  appearing  in  Morayshire  like  oases  among  the  granite  rocks  of 
Sirathspey. 

Astheminerslcharacter  of  the  "Old  Bed"  north  of  the  GrampiMi 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  south,  especially  in  the  middle 
and  lower  divisions.  I  shall  now  allude  to  it  separately.  The  upper- 
most portion  was  formerly  supposed  to  include  certain  light-coloured 
sandstones  near  Elgin  cootaining  reptilian  remains  ( Teterpelon,  &C.), 
which  we  have  now  good  reason  to  suspect  are  of  much  newer  or 
Triassic  date  ;  "  but,  besides  these  whitish  sandstones,  there  are 
others  of  a  yellowish  colour  near  Elgin,  which  are  perhaps  the  true 
equivalents  of  the  yellow  sandstone  of  Fife  (A,  p.  521.).  This  upper 
division  passes  downwards  into  red  and  variegated  snndsfoue  and 
conglomerate,  which  may  correspond  with  the  beds  called  B  of  the 
same  table,  p.  521. 

*  Suppoted  repliliaK   renaiiu  ijf  At  ot  coDformahle  itrata  in  the  neighboor- 

Old  Bed. — In  &  lormer  edition  of  ihii  hood  of  Elgin.     To  chij  reptile  the  lau 

work  I  noticed  chediacoverj  of  the  bone*  Dr.  Mantel)  gave  the  name  of  Ttltnteum 

of  ■  reptile  funnd  in  lome  white  aand-  Etginttut ;  ii  wot  associated  with  scmIm 

none  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  or  icaiei  rappoaed   b;  Aguaii   to   ba 

/orwiag  the  upper  pan  of  a  loaf  series  those  of  a  flsb,  and  called  bj  him  Steg^ 
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In  this  part  of  the  series  certain  bituminous  schists  and  flagstones 
occur  in  the  Orkneys  and  Caithness,  Cromarty,  Moray,  Nairn,  and 
Banff,  which  are  very  rich  in  fossil  fishes.  Below  the  fish-beds  are 
sandstones  and  shales,  barren  of  organic  remains,  several  hundred 
and  sometimes  nearly  a  thousand  feet  thick.  As  the  ichthyolitic 
zone  was  the  lowest  in  which  fossils  had  been  discovered  in  the 
North,  it  was  classed  palseontologically  by  Hugh  Miller  as  the  base 
of  the  Old  Red  system,  and  considered  by  him  to  be  older  than  the 
division  C,  of  the  table,  p.  521.,  or  those  paving-stones  and  roofing- 
slates  of  Forfarshire,  which  contain  Cephalaspis  and  Pterygotus 
before  described,  p.  522.  He  fell  naturally  into  this  mistake  by 
observing  that  the  fish-beds  where  he  studied  them  most  carefully, 
at  Cromarty,  were  in  almost  immediate  juxta-position  with  certain 
crystalline  or  metamorphic  rocks,  so  that  they  seemed  to  form  the 
base  of  the  Devonian  system.  Another  source  of  error,  says  Sir 
R.  Murchison,  arose  from  the  gradual  thinning  out  of  the  bituminous 
and  calcareous  schists  and  flagstones  as  we  proceed  from  north  to 
south.  Already  these  schists,  when  we  reach  Nairn  and  Elgin,  are 
represented  by  clays  with  calcareous  nodules  only  ;  and  this  is  still 
more  the  case  at  Gamrie  in  Banfi*.  Still  farther  southwards  even 
these  nodules  are  no  longer  traceable  in  the  middle  portion  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone.* 

Hence  the  relative  position  of  the  middle  and  lower  beds  could 
not  be  proved  by  direct  super-position,  the  Caithness  fish-beds  being 
wanting  in  Forfarshire,  and  the  Forfarshire  Cephalaspis  beds  alike 
absent  in  Caithness.  But  all  doubt  as  to  the  true  order  of  super- 
position, if  any  still  remained,  was  set  at  rest  in  1861,  when  Mr^^ 
Peach,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  R.  Murchison,  searching  for  fossils 
in  Caithness,  found  in  sandstones,  many  hundreds  of  feet  below 
die  fish-zone,  undoubted  remains  ot  jrtervQotus,  These  crustaceans 
are  characteristic  oi the  Cephalaspis  zone,  and  have  never  been  found 
in  the  great  fish-bed  of  the  middle  division  of  the  old  Red.  This 
discovery,  therefore,  confirmed  the  anticipations  of  Sir  Roderick, 
who  had  previously  maintained  that  the  lower  sandstones  of  Caith- 
ness were  the  equivalents  of  the  Forfarshire  paving-stone,  and  of 

iio/!ept9,  bat  which  Prof.  Huxley  has  since  in  1863  by  Prof.  Harkness  to  be  per- 
shown  to  be  crocodilian,  and  of  the  fectly  conformable,  both  near  Elgin  and 
Teleosanrian  type.  The  jaw,  teeth,  in  Ross-shire,  with  sandstones  containing 
femur,  and  some  caudal  vertebrse  have  unequivocal  **  Old  Bed  "  fishes,  but  be- 
now  been  found,  and  they  indicate  an  tween  these  and  the  reptiliferous  strata 
animal  about  eight  feet  long.  Another  there  intervenes  everywhere  a  conglo- 
reptile,  Hyperodapedon^  Huxley,  closely  merate,  and  Mr.  C.  Moore  has  justly 
allied  to  the  triassic  Ehyncfioaavrtu^  has  remarked ( Harkness,  Geol.  Quart  Joum., 
also  l^een  met  with  in  the  same  beds,  so  vol.  xx.  p.  429^  1864),  that  the  destruc- 
that  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  tion  of  older  rocks  attested  by  such 
light- coloured  stones  near  Elgin  con-  pebble  beds  may  imply  a  break  in  the 
taining  these  fossils  are  referable  to  series,  and  a  lapse  of  unrepresented  time 
the  IViassic  and  not,  as  was  formerly  of  indefinite  extent, 
imagined,  to  the  "*  Old  Red,"  or  DeTO-  *  Murchison,  Silaria,  drd.  ed.,  p.  286., 
nian  period.  1859. 
The  strata  in  question  have  been  shown 
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certain  beds  of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire,  which  immediately 
overlie  the  bone-bed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow.* 

Mr.  Powrie  remarks  that  very  few  genera  and  no  species  of  fisb 
are  common  to  this  Lower  or  Cephalaspis  division,  and  to  the  Middle 
or  Caithness  beds^  whereas  no  such  marked  break  occurs  between 
the  ichthjic  forms  of  the  Middle  and  those  of  the  Upper  or  Yellow 
Sandstone  division.f 

Classification  of  the  Fossil  Fish  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

The  fish  of  the  schists  and  flagstones  in  question  are  very  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic.  They  were  first  successfully  studied  by  the 
late  Hugh  Miller,  who  gave  an  admirable  description  and  restorations 
of  many  of  them.  They  were  also  the  subject  in  1844  of  a  special 
monograph  by  Agassiz,  in  which  he  described  no  less  than  sixty-five 
Britisli  species  alone,  and  several  important  memoirs  on  Pterichthys 
and  other  genera  were  afterwards  published  by  Sir  P.  Egerton, 
whose  labours  in  this  field  (including  a  synopsis  of  all  the  genera 
known  in  1857)  have  been  acknowledged  by  Professor  Huxley  as 
having  powerfully  contributed  to  clear  up  his  ideas  when  he  under- 
took, in  1861,  the  difficult  task  of  classifying  these  fishes.  To  the 
Russian  zoologist,  Pander,  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  most  able  trea- 
tise on  these  ichthjolites.  Professor  Huxley's  masterly  essay  is  of 
a  later  date  than  Pander's,  and  contains  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  British  Devonian  fish,  which,  he  observes,  are  of  surpassing 
interest,  as  comprising  the  oldest  assemblage  of  vertebrate  animals 
of  which  we  can  be  said  to  have  any  tolerably  complete  knowledge; 
for  no  reptiles  have  yet  been  found  older  than  those  of  the  coal,  and 
the  Silurian  fish  are  confined  to  a  few  isolated  specimens,  affording 
us  a  very  scanty  insight  into  the  character  of  the  piscine  fauna 
anterior  to  the  period  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  Devonian  fish  were  referred  by  Agassiz  to  two  of  his  great 
orders,  namely,  the  Placoids  and  Ganoids.  Of  the  first  of  these,  which 
in  the  Recent  period  comprise  the  shark,  the  dog-fish,  and  the  ray,  no 
entire  skeletons  are  preserved,  but  fin-spines  called  Ichthyodoru- 
lites,  and  teeth  occur.  On  such  remains  the  genera  Onchus^  Odonta- 
canthus,  and  Ctenodus,  a  supposed  cestraciont,  and  some  others,  have 
been  established.  There  are  also  some  spiny  fish  of  a  family  called 
Acanthodidse,  not  yet  well  understood,  and  thought  by  Huxley  to 
have  some  connection  with  the  Placoids,  although  he  admits  that 
they  may  perhaps  have  still  more  claims  to  rank  with  the  Ganoids, 
with  which  they  have  been  usually  classed. 

Among  the  Ganoids  are  the  CephalaspidaB  (see  fig.  589.  p.  622.), 
represented  by  several  genera,  Cephalaspis,  PteraspiSf  &c.,  and 
forming  a  very  distinct  family,  but  having,  according  to  Huxley,  a 
considerable  relationship  with  the  sturgeon. 

By  far  the  greater  number,  however,  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 

*  Fovrie,  Geol.  Qaart.  Jonrn.,  vol.     Siluria,  3rd  ed.,  p.  280.  &c.,  1859. 
iciv.    p.    ^03.,  1858 ;    and    Marcbison,        f  Powrie,  ibid.,  p.  428. 
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fishes  belong  to  a  sub-order  of  Granoids  instituted  by  Huxley  in  1861, 
and  for  which  he  has  proposed  the  name  of  Crossopterygida*^  or  the 
fringe-finned,  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  fin-rays  of  the  paired  fins  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  fringe 
round  a  central  lobe,  as  in  the  Polypterus  (see  a,  fig.  598.),  a  genus  of 


Potffpierut,    Sm  Agassit,  *'  Recherehes  tur  let  Foitioof  FoMilet." 
LlYing  tn  the  Nile  and  other  African  rivers. 

e,  anal  fin. 

tf.  dorkal  fio,  or  row  of  flnlett. 


a.  one  of  the  fh'inged  pectoral  Ana, 
6.  one  of  the  ventral  fins. 


which  there  are  several  species  now  inhabiting  the  Nile  and  other 
African  rivers.  The  reader  will  at  once  recognize  in  Osteolepis 
fig.  599.)  one  of  the  common  fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  many 


Fig.  899. 


Reitoratton  of  Oiteolepit.    Pander. 
Old   Red  Sandstone,  or  Devonian. 

c.  anal  fin. 
dt  e,  dorsal  fins. 


a.  one  of  the  firinged  pectoral  fins. 

b.  one  of  the  ventral  fins. 


points  of  analogy  with  Pofypterus,  They  not  only  agree  in  the 
structure  of  the  fin,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Huxley,  but  also  in  the 
position  of  the  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins,  and  in  having  an 
elongated  body  and  rhomboidal  scales.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tail 
is  more  symmetrical  in  the  recent  fish,  which  has  also  an  apparatus  of 
dorsal  finlets  of  a  very  abnormal  character,  both  as  to  number  and 
structure.  As  to  the  dorsals  of  Osteolepis,  they  are  regular  in  struc- 
ture and  position,  having  nothing  remarkable  about  them,  except 
that  there  are  two  of  them,  which  is  comparatively  unusual  in  living 
fish. 

Among  the  "  fringe-finned "  Ganoids  we  find  some  with  rhom- 
boidal scales,  such  as  Osteolepis^  above  figured,  and  Diplopterus, 
^ GlyptolcemuSj  and  Glyptopomus ;  others  with  cycloidal  scales,  as 
Holoptychius  (see  fig.  588.  p.  522.),  Dipterus,  &c.  The  new  genus 
GlyptoUsmus,  founded  by  Huxley  on  specimens  from  the  Devonian 
yellow  sandstone  of  Dura  Den  in  Fife,  is  remarkable  for  Laving  not 

*  Abridged  from  Kpoaatoros,  crossotof,  a  fringe,  and  irrcpv^,  pteryx,  a  fin. 
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only  a  fringe  of  rays  entirely  surrounding  a  central  lobe  in  the 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  but  in  having  the  same  structure  repeated 
in  the  anal  and  both  the  dorsal  fins.  In  the  genera  Dipterus  and 
Diplopterus,  as  Hugh  Miller  pointed  out,  and  in  several  other  of  the 
fringe-finned  genera,  as  in  Gyroptychius  and  Glyptolepis^  the  two 
dorsals  are  placed  far  backwards,  or  directly  over  the  ventral  and 
anal  fins. 

The  Asterolepis  was  a  ganoid  fish  of  gigantic  dimensions.  A,  As- 
musJL  Eichwala.  a  species  charact-eristic  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  Russia,  as  well  as  that  of  Scotland,  attained  the  length  of  be- 
tween 20  and  30  feet.  It  was  clothed  with  strong  bony  armour, 
embossed  with  star-like  tubercles,  but  it  had  only  a  cartilaginous 
skeleton.  The  mouth  was  furnished  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  the 
outer  ones  small  and  fish-like,  the  inner  larger  and  with  a  reptilian 
character.  The  Asterolepis  occurs  also  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of 
North  America. 

If  we  except  the  Placoids  already  alluded  to,  and  a  few  other 
families  of  doubtful  affinities,  all  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  fishes  are 
Ganoids,  an  order  so  named  by  Agassiz  from  the  shining  outer 
surface  of  their  scales.  The  same  remark  would  hold  true  of  the 
fish  of  the  primary  and  secondary  formations  generally,  those  of  the 
primary  and  older  secondary  type  having  heterocercal  tails,  while 
the  tails  of  those  of  the  tertiary  rocks  are  almost  all  equilobed  or 
homocercal,  like  the  vast  majority  of  living  fish ;  but  Prof.  Huxley 
has  also  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  a  few  of  the 
primary  and  the  great  majority  of  the  secondary  Ganoids  resemble 
the  living  Lepidosteus^  or  bony  pike,  or  the  Amiay  genera  now  found 
in  North  American  rivers,  and  one  of  them,  Lepidosteus^  extending 
as  tar  south  as  Guatemala,  the  CrossopterY^ii.  or  fringe-finned 
Ich  thy  elites,  of  the  Old  Red  are  closely  related  to  the  African 
Polyyterus^  which  is  represented  by  five  or  six  species  now  inha- 
biting  the  Nile  and  the  rivers  of  Senegal.  These  North  American 
and  African  Ganoids  are  quite  exceptional  in  the  living  creation ; 
they  are  entirely  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  unless  some 
species  of  Polypterus  range  to  the  south  of  the  line  in  Africa  ;  and, 
out  of  about  9000  living  species  of  fish  known  to  M.  Giinther,  and 
of  which  more  than  6000  are  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museui 
they  probably  constitute  no  more  than  27. 

All  the  living  fish,  exclusive  of  the  27  species  just  mentioned, 
and  the  Elasmobranchii  or  Placoids,  have  equilobed  or  homocerc^ 
tails,  and  are  called  Teleostei,  because  their  skeletons  are  perfectly 
ossified.*  The  living  Ganoids,  however,  most  resembling  those  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  periods,  namely,  the  Lepidostei  and  Polypteri^ 
have  also  internal  skeleton;*  as  perfect  as  those  of  any  Teleostei ; 
and  we  find  the  same  combination  of  a  hard  external  or  dermal 
j)keleton,  and  a  well-ossified  endo-skeleton  in  Dipterus^  one  of  the 

*  From  TffAcof,  teleos,  perfect,  and  ottcof,  osteon,  a  bone. 
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Old  Red  Ganoids  alreodj  alluded  to.  In  tbJa  reqp^^t,  therefore, 
J)iplerus  and  Polffpleriu  agree,  although  they  differ  in  their  scalea, 
Diplerui  having  yyrloidftl.  and  Polj/pleru*  rhomboidal  acales.^  Mega- 
Uehtkys,  a  carhoniferoua  genua,  agrees  with  Poiypterus  in  the  form 
of  itB  scales,  which  .  are  rhomboidal,  while  its  internal  skeleton,  as 
first  observed  bj  Huxley,  is  ao  for  ossified  that  in  each  vertebra 
there  is  a  ring  or  hoop  of  bone. 

The  fossil  Ganoids,  therefore,  although  generally  contrasted  with 
the  Teleoilei,  cantxtt  be  said  to  have  in  all  cases  imperfect  internal 
f  IteletoDs  any  more  than  the  most  typical  living  represealativea  of 
the  order. 

Amon^  the  anomalous  forms  of  Old  Red  fishes  not  referable  to 
Huxley's  Crossopterygii  is  the  I^eriehthyt,  of  which  five  species  have 
been  found  in  the  middle  divisioB  of  the  Old  Red  of  Scotland.  Soma 
writer^  have  compared  their 
shelly  covering  to  that  of 
Crustaceans,  w  ilhwhich,hnw- 
ever,  they  have  no  real  affini- 
ty. The  wing-like  appendages, 
whence  the  genus  is  named, 
were  first  supposed  by  Huyh 
Miller  to  be  paddles,  like  those 
of  the  turtle  |  and  there  can 
now  be  no  doubt  that  they  dO' 
really  correspond  with  the  pec- 
toral finSj  Professor  Hnxley, 
when  speaking  of  the  allied 
genua  Coceosteui^  has  specu- 
Ixled  on  its  relationship  with 
the  Siluridfe,  a  Urge  family 
of  living  Teleosteans,  the  bony  "^'*"^- ^,'^lU-^Vra!UC"'''''  """"' ' 
sbielda  covering  the   roof  of 

the  cranium  in  Coceoateut  being  compared  by  him  with  those  which 
cover  the  head  and  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  certain  Siluroids, 
more  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  genus  Clariat, 

South  Devon  and  CormnalL^Ttrm  Devonian. — A  great  step 
was  made  in  the  classification  of  the  slaty  and  calctferous  strata  of 
South  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  1837,  when  a  large  portion  of  the 
beds,  previously  referred  to  the  "  transition "  or  Silurian  series, 
were  found  to  belong  in  reality  to  the  period  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone. For  this  reform  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  Sir  B.  Murcluson,  assisted  by  a  suggestion  of  Mr, 
Lonsdale,  who,  in  1837,  after  examining  the  South  Devonshire 
fossils,  perceived  that  some  of  them  agreed  with  those  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous group,  others  with  those  of  the  Silurian,  while  many  could 
not  be  assigned  to  either  system,  the  whole  taken  together  exhibiting 
a  peculiar  type,  but  of  intermediate  character  between  the  older  and 
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newer  groups  alluded  to.  But  these  palseontological  observations 
alone  would  not  have  enabled  us  to  assign,  with  accuracy,  the  true 
place  in  the  geological  series  of  these  «late-rocks  and  limestones  of 
South  Devon,  had  not  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Murchieon,  in  1836 
and  1837,  discovered  that  the  culmiferous  or  anthracitic  ehales  of 
North  Devon  belonged  to  the  Goal,  and  not,  as  preceding  observers 
had  imagined,  to  the  "  transition  "  period. 

As  the  strata  of  South  Devon  here  alluded  to  fore  far  richer  in 
organic  remains  than  the  red  sandstones  of  contemporaneous  date  in 
Herefordshire  and  Scotland,  the  new  name  of  the  ''Devonian  system*' 
was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  link  supplied  bj  the  whole  assemblage  of  embedded  fossils, 
connecting  as  it  does  the  paloeontology  of  the  Silurian  and  Carbon- 
iferous groups,  is  one  of  the  liighest  interest,  and  equally  striking 
whether  we  regard  the  genera  of  the  corals  or  of  the  shells.  The 
species  are  mostly  distinct  except  in  the  upper  group. 

The  rocks  of  this  group  in  South  Devon  consist,  in  great  part,  of 
green  chloritic  slates,  •alternating  with  large  quartzose  slates  «nd 
sandstones.  Here  and  there  calcareous  slates  are  interstratified  with 
blue  crystalline  limestone,  And  in  some  divisions  oonglomerates, 
passing  into  red  sandstone.  But  the  whole  series  is  much  alt^ed 
and  disturbed  bj  the  intrusion  of  the  gaanite  of  Dartmoor  end  -other 
igneous  rocks. 

In  North  Devon,  on  ^the  contrary,  the  Devonian  group  has  been 
less  changed,  and  its  relations  to  the  overlying  carboniferous  rocks 
or  **  Culm  Measures  "  are  somewhat  more  clearly  seen.  The  follow- 
ing sequence  is  exhibited  in  the  coast  section  on  the  Bristol  Chanael, 
between  Barnstaple  and  the  North  Foreland.'* 

Devonian  Seties  in  North  Devon. 


Upper  or  ■  , 
Piltoii       '  *• 
group 


Middle, 
or  Ufror 


'a.  Calcareous  brown  slates ;  with  fossils,  some  of  ehem  •common  to 
the  Carboniferous  group,  but  most  of  them  distincL  (Bim- 
staple,  Pilton,  &c) 
^b.  Brown  and  yellow  sandstone,  with  marine  shells  and  land-plants 
— Stigmaria,:Sqg€natiaf  and  others.    (Baggy  Point,  Marwood, 
•     &c.) 
fZ.  Hard  grey  and  reddidh  sandstones  and  micaceous  flags,  without 
fossils,  .resting  on  soft  greenish  schists  of  considerable  thickness. 
(Morte  Bay,3ull  Point,  &c) 
"*^  *kl**^  i  3-  Calcareous  diates,  with  eight  or  nine  courses  of  limestone,  full  of 
comoe  corals  and  shells  like  those  of  the  Plymouth  limestone,  vix.,  Cyatho- 

pbyllum  oaapitointmf  see  fig.  606.,  Favosites  poiymorpfta,  see  fig.  605., 
.&c.    (Combe  Martin,  llfracombe  Harbour,  &c.) 
J  [A.  Hard,  p:reeni8h,  red,  and  purple  sandstones;  with  occasional  fossils, 

Jvower,  or  j         iSpirifers,  &c.     (Linton,  North  Foreland,  &c.) 
L«inton      4.  5    g^jj.  chioritons  slates,  with  some  sandstones  ;    Orihis,  Spirijer,  and 
group        ^         Corals.     (Valky  of  Rocks,  Lynmouth,  &c.) 

The   successive  beds  of  this  section  have  been  compared  with 

*  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  Trans.     Cornwall,   Pi.  3.    Murchisoa*8  Stluria* 
iGeol.  Soc,  New  Scries,  vol.  v.  p.  644.    p.  256. 
De  la  BecUe,  Geol.  Report,  Devon  and 


group 
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those  of  South  Devon  and  Comwftll  both  hy  the  authors  of  the 
"  Devonian  "  system  and  by  other  observere.  And  Professor  Sedg- 
wick h&a  again  lately  brought  them  into  closer  comparieon.*  Other 
geologists  at  home  and  abroad  have  successively  identified  them  nith 
the  Devonian  series  in  France,  Belgium,  the  Khenish  Provinces, 
Central  Gcmiany,  snd  America.^  I  shall  proceed  first  to  treat  of 
the  main  divisions  which  have  been  established  in  Europe. 

Upper  Devonian  Roeki. 

PUton  Group. — The  slates  and  sandstone  of  Bnruataplo  (So,  1., 
a,  b,  of  the  preceding  section)  were  formerly  considered  to  be  re- 
presented in  Cornwall  by  the  limestones  of  Petberwyn,  which  rise 
from  nnder  the  Calm  Measures,  constituting  the  Pelherwyn  group 
of  Professor  Sedgwick.  But  later  resesrcbes  }  have  rendered  it  pro- 
bable that  these  beds  overlie  the  p,,  „, 
Fetherwyn  group  ;  they  contain 
the  Bhell  Spiri/er  dujunetut.  Sow. 
{S.  Vemeuilii,  Murch.),  (see  fig. 
601.),  found  in  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  aod  even  China  ;  Spi- 
rifer  Barrietuit,  S.  Urii,  and 
Straphalosia  eaperata,  together  *"'"'■ 
with  the  large  trilobite  Phaeops  ^^'  ii«™i»n.  Douiopjt, 
latifront,  Bronn  (see  fig.  602.),  which  is  all  but  world-wide  in  its 
distribution.  The  fossils  are  numerous,  and 
80  per  cent,  of  them  are  distinct  from  those  of  *' 
even  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 

Pelherviyn  Group. — A  series  of  limestones 
and  slates  best  developed  at  Fetherwyn, 
Cornvrall.  Among  many  other  fossih,  the  ( 
Clymenia  lineari*  (fig.  603.)  and  the  minute 
crustacean  Cypridina  serrato-ttriala  (fig.  604.) 
are  so  characteristic  of  these  upper  beds  in 
Belgium,  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  the  Hartz, 
iSaxony,  and  Silesia,  that  strata  of  this  division 
in  Germany  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
"Clymenien-Kalk"and"Cypridinen-schiefer."§ 

With  these  are  many  Goniatitet  {G.  tubtul- 
cattti,  Miinster,  and  other  species),  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  In  Germany  they  PAonpiditrRnu,  Bronn, 
are  usually  confined  to  distinct  beds,  as  at  •oT^'i"  "Euiaii^"*  *^ 
Oberscheld,  also  at  Couvin   in  Belgium,    gtc.    "'"*-"'^s.*'»"'"- 

•  Quart  Jonm.  GcoL  Soc,  voL  Tiii.  Von    Mejer's    Palieonwgrtphira,   3rd 

p.  1.,  tt  ttq.  vol.  pt.  1, 

t  See  Dr.  FrJdolin  Suidberger  on  ibe  %  See  Mnrchison'g  Siluria,  Sod  «d.,  p. 

DeTonian  rocks  of  Hawan  (Geo!.  Ver-  247. 

Iinlt.  N>s«ita)  1  Fried.  A.  Romer,  on  Ihe  §  Tbid,,  chnpi.  x.,  xiv.,  and  xt. 
Hani  Ucioniaa  Rocka,  in  Dunk«r  and 
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Trilobit£3  are  not  uafrequent  in  Cornwall  j  they  are  chiefly  restricted 
to  species  of  Pkacops,  P.  l(Bvis,  &c.,  but  in  the  upper  Devoniaa 
limestones  of  the  Fiditelgebirge,  as  at  ElberEreuth  in  Bavaria,  there 
are  numerous  other  genera  and  species',  such  as  Brontes,  Cjfpkatti*, 
&c^  which  never  rise  higher  in  the  series  or  appear  in  any  portion  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone. 


Middle  Devonian. 

The  unfosailiferous  series  (No.  2.,  p.  532.)  of  North  Devon,  and 
the  calcareous  beds  of  Ilfracombe  (3.),  coiTespond  to  the  Dartmouth 
and  Plymouth  groups  of  Prof.  Sedgwick's  South  Devon  series,  uid 
are  the  most  typical  portioQ  of  the  Devonian  system.  They  include 
the  great  limeslotiea  of  Plymouth  and  Torbay,  replete  with  shells, 
trilobites,  and  corals.  A  thick  accumulation  of  slate  and  schist, 
full  of  the  same  fossils,  occupies  nearly  all  the  southern  portion  of 
Devonshire  and  a  large  part  of  Cornwall.  Among  the  corals  we 
find  the  genera  Favosiles,  HelioUtet,  and  C^alhophi/Uum,  the  last 
genus  equally  abundant  ia  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferaus  systems. 
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the  two  former  eo  frequent  in  Silurian  rocks.  Some  few  even  of  the 
species  are  common  to  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  groups,  as,  for 
example,  Favosile»  polymorpha  (fig.  605.),  one. of  the  commoDest  of 
all  the  Devonshire  fossils.  The  Cyalhophyilum  easpitomm  (fig. 
G06.)  aad  ffeliolitet  pyriformU  (fig.  607.)  are  peculiarly  chaiacter- 
istic ;  as  is  another  very  common  species,  the  Aulopora  serpens 
(fig.  608.),  which  creeps  over  corals  and  shells  in  its  young  state. 


as  here  figured,  but  afterwards  grows  upwards  and  becomes  a 
cluster  of  tubes  connected  by  minute  processes.  In  this  state  it 
baa  been  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  coral,  and  has  been  called  Sj/- 
ringopora. 

With  the  above  are  £bund  many  stone-lilies  or  crinoids,  some  of 
them,  such  as  Cupretsoerinilea,  of  forms  generically  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  The  mollusks  also  are  iiu 
less  characteristic,  nmong  which  the  genus  Slringocepkaius  (fig.  €09.) 


may  be  mentioned  as  exclusively  Devonian.  Many  other  Brachiopod 
fahells,  of  the  genus  Spirifer,  &c.,  abounded,  and  among  them  the 
Alrypa  reticularis,  Linn.  ep.  (fig.  627.  p.  551.),  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  cosmopolite  species  occurring  in  Devonian  strata  from 
America  to  Asia  Minor,  and  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see 
(p.  doO.),  lived  also  in  the  Silurian  seas.  Among  the  peculiar 
lamcllibranchiate  bivalves  common  to  the  Plymouth  limestone  of 
Dcvoushire  and  the  Continent,  we  find  the  Megalodon  (fig.  610.), 
together  with  manj'  spiral  univalves,  such  as  Murchitonia,  Euom-- 
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phaltu,  and  Macrocheilut;  and  Pteropods  such  ae  Qmilaria  (fig. 
Tig.eia.  Ft|.«ii. 


611.).  The  cephalopoda,  anch  AS  Cyrtoeerat,  C^r(ic«ra«,  and  others, 
are  nearly  nil  of  genera  distinct  from  those  prerailing  in  the  Upper 
Devonian  Jjimestone,  or  Clymenien-Ealk  of  the  Germans  already 
mentioned  (p.  533.).  Although  but  few  species  of  Trilobites  occur, 
the  characteristic  Brontet  JIahfUifer  (fig.  612.)  is  far  fVom  rare, 
and  all  collectors  are  familiar  with  its  fan-like  tail.  The  head  is 
seldom  found  perfect ;  a  restoratioa  of  it  has  been  attempted  hj 
Mr.  Sriter  (fig.  613.) 


C'tH-aJlBMbfrr  Caldf     ELFd    alio  S.  Derotl. 


In  this  same  formation,  comprising  in  it  the  "  StringocephaluK 
1imf8tone,"or  "Eifel  Limestone"  of  Germany,  several  remains  of 
Coccosteui  and  other  ichthyolites  have  been  detected,  and  they  serve, 
as  Sir  R.  Murchison  observes  (Siluria,  p.  371.),  to  identify  the  rock 
with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Britain  and  Russia. 

Beneath  the  Eifel  Limestone  (the  great  central  and  epical 
member  of  "  the  Devonian  "  on  the  Continent)  lie  certain  schists 
'  called  by  German  writers  "  Calc^la-schiefer,"  because  they  contun 
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Fig.  614. 


in  abundance  a  fossil  body  of 
very  curious  structure,  Cal- 
ceola  sandalina  (fig.  614.), 
which  has  been  usually  con- 
sidered a  brachiopod,  but 
which  some  naturalists  have 
lately  referred  to  a  coral. 
They  suppose  it  to  be  an  ab- 
normal form  of  thfl  rwAt^r  Caleeola  sandalina.  Lain.  Elfel :  also  South  Deron. 
uuimiu    lorm    OI      me    Oraer         «.  ventral  Talve.    *.  inuer  tide  of  dorsal  valve. 

Zoaniharia  rugosa  (see  fig. 

563.  p.  611.)y  differing  from  all  other  corals  in  being  furnished 

with  a  strong  operculum. 

Lower  Devonian. 

Beneath  the  Middle  Devonian  limestones  and  schists  already 
enumerated,  a  series  of  slaty  beds  and  quartzose  sandstones,  the 
latter  constituting  the  "  Older  Rhenish  Grey  wacke  "  of  Romer,  and 
the  "  Spirifer  sandstone "  of  Sandberger,  are  exhibited  between 
Coblentz  and  Caub.*  A  portion  of  these  rocks  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
some  of  the  adjacent  countries  was  regarded  as  "  Upper  Silurian  " 
by  Prof.  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  1839,  but  their  true 
age  has  since  been  determined.  Their  equivalents  are  found  in 
England  in  the  sandstones  and  slates  of  the  Foreland  and  Linton 
in  Devon  (Nos.  4.  and  5.  of  the  section,  p.  532.),  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Salter,  in  the  sandstone  of  Torquay  in  South  Devon, 
where  many  of  the  characteristic  Rhenish  fossils  are  met  with. 
The  broad-winged  Spiri- 
fers  which  distinguish  the 
"  Spirifer  -  sandstein  "  of 
Germany  have  their  re- 
presentatives in  the  De- 
vonian   strata    of    North 

America  (see  ^g.  615.).  ^^^"^  f^wrfnuum,  Hall.    Devonian  of  Penn.y Wanla. 

Among  the  Trilobites  of  this  era  several  large  species  of  Homa- 
lonotus  (fig.  616.)  are  conspicuous.  The  genus  is  still  better  known 
as  a  Silurian  form,  but  the  spinose  species  appear  to  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  *'  Lower  Devonian,"  and  are  found  in  Britain,  Europe, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

With  the  above  are  associated  many  species  of  Brachiopods,  such 
as  Orihis,  Leptcsna,  and  Choneies,  and  numerous  Lamellibranchiata, 
such  as  Pterinea  ;  also  the  very  remarkable  fossil  coral  called  Pleuro- 
dictyum  problematicum  (fig,  617.). 

Devonian  of  Russia. — The  Devonian  strata  of  Russia  extend, 
according  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  over  a  region  more  spacious  than 
the  British  Isles  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  where  they  consist  of 
sandstone  like  the  '*  Old  Red  "  of  Scotland  and  Central  England, 
they  are  tenanted  by  fossil  fishes  often  of  the  same  species  and  still 


*  Mttrcbiaon*B  Silaria,  p.  368. 
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oftcner  or  the  same  genera  as  the  Britieh,  wbereas  when  they  consist 
of  limestoue  they  contain  shells  similar  to  those  of  Devonshire,  thus 
confirming,  as  Sir  Roderick  observes,  the  coatemporaneous  origin 
previously  assigned  to  formations  exhibitinf^  two  very  distinct 
mineral  types  in  ditTerent  partH  of  Britain,*  The  calcareous  and  the 
arenaceous  rocks  of  Russia  above  alluded  to  alternate  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  deposited  st  the 
same  piTiod.  Among  the  lish  common  to  the  Russian  and  the  British 
Btrala  are  AsterolepU  Astnusii  before  mentioned;  a  smaller  species, 
A.  minor,  Ag.  ;  Holoptyckiut  nobilusimtu  (p.  522.) ;  Dendrodut 
ilrigaltii,  Owen  ;  Pterichtkys  major,  Ag.  ;  and  many  others.  But 
some  oC  the  most  marked  of  the  Seottieh  genera,  such  as  Cephalaifiit, 
Coccosteui,  Diplncantkut,  Cheiracanlhus,  &c.,  have  not  yet  been 
found  in  Russia,  owing  perhaps  to  the  present  imperfect  state  of  oar 
researches,  or  possibly  to  geographical  causes  limiting  the  range  of 
ihe  extinct  species.  On  the  whole,  no  less  than  forty  species  of 
|>lBCoid  and  ganoid  fish  have  been  already  collected  in  Russia,  some 
of  the  plncoids  being  of  enormous  size,  as  before  stated,  p.  530. 


Devonian  BracMopoda. 

The  preponderance  of  the  Brachiopods  or  Palliobranchiala  among 
the  bivalve  shells  forms  a  decided  feature  in  the  conchology  of  the 
Devonian  strata  as  contrasted  with  thatof  roclis  newer  in  ihe  serie^s 
such  as  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapters.  In  a  table 
of  British  fossils,  constructed  by  Professor  Ramsay,  it  appears  that 
there  are  twice  as  many  species  of  Brachiopods  as  of  Lamellibran- 
chiate  bivalves  in  the  Devonian  rocks,  there  being  uiucty-six  known 

■  SUaria,  p.  324. 
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.Bi*achiopods  to  ibrtj-seven  Lamellibranchiata.  In  the  antecedent 
Silurian  rocks  the  relative  numbers  are  still  more  in  favour  of  the 
Brachiopods,  whereas,  in  the  more  modern  Carboniferous  formation, 
the  proportions  are  more  than  reversed,  for  there  are  of  the  Car- 
boniferous Lamellibranchiata  282  species,  and  only  123  Brachio* 
poda. 

The  reader  will  of  course  conclude  from  what  was  said  at  p.  410* 
that  all  these  oolitic  species  were  not  living  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  there  having  been  continual  changes  going  on  in  the  fauna 
from  the  period  of  the  lowest  to  that  of  the  uppermost  member  of 
the  oolitic  series ;  but  the  proportions  of  the  two  families  of  shells 
may  be  correctly  deduced  from  the  data  above  given.  If  we  consult 
the  same  table  to  obtain  the  relative  numbers  of  these  same  orders  of 
mollusca  in  the  oolites,  we  find  636  Lamellibranchiata  and  only 
sixty-nine  Brachiopoda,  these  last  therefore  being  reduced  to  nearly 
an  eighth  part  of  the  whole  bivalve  fauna.  If  we  then  turn  to  the 
actual  British  seas,  we  observe  that  Forbes  and  Hanley  give  220 
living  species  of  Lamellibranchiata  and  only  five  Brachiopods,  the 
latter  being  reduced  to  a  forty-fourth  part  of  the  whole  fauna.  As 
the  lamellibranchiate  mollusks  have  an  organization  of  a  more  com- 
jdex  and  higher  grade,  the  fact  of  their  increasing  preponderance 
i'rom  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  has  been  often  cited,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  favouring  the  theory  of  progressive  development. 

Devonian  Strata  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

In  no  country  hitherto  explored  is  there  so  complete  a  series  of 
strata  intervening  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Silitrian  as  in  the 
United  States.  This  intermediate  or  Devonian  group  was  first 
studied  in  all  its  details,  and  with  due  attention  to  its  fossil  remains, 
by  the  Government  Surveyors  of  New  York.  In  its  geographical 
extent,  that  State,  taken  singly,  is  about  equal  in  size  to  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  geologist  has  the  advantage  of  finding  the 
Devonian  rocks  there  in  a  nearly  horizontal  and  undisturbed  con- 
dition, so  that  the  relative  position  of  each  formation  can  be  ascer- 
tained with'  certainty. 

Subdivisions  of  the  New  York  Devonian  Strata,  in  the  Reports  of 

the  Government  Surveyors. 

Names  of  Groups.  Thickness  in  Fe«U 

1.  Catskill  groap,  or  Old  Red  Sandstone  ....    2000 

2.  Chemung  group  ---.---     I500 

3.  Portage   "1 ^^ 

4.  Genessee/ 

5.  Tally 15 

6.  Hamilton 1000 

7.  Marcellus  -.------..50 

8.  Comiferousi       __        ^         ^        _        _        _        ^        ^q 

9.  Onondaga   j" 

10.  Schoharie  "1  ,q 

11.  Cauda-Galligrit  J 

12.  Oriskany  sandstone     -        -        -        -        •        -5to80 
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These  subdivisions  are  of  veiy  unequal  value,  whether  we  regard 
the  thickness  of  the  beds  or  the  distinctness  of  their  fossils ;  but 
they  have  each  some  mineral  or  organic  character  to  distinguiish 
them  from  the  rest.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found,  on  comparing  the 
geology  of  other  North  American  States  with  the  New  York 
standard,  that  some  of  the  above-mentioned  groups,  such  as  Nos.  2. 
and  3.,  which  are  respectively  1600  and  1000  ft,  thick  in  New  York, 
are  very  local,  and  thin  out  when  followed  into  adjoining  States ; 
whereas  others,  such  as  Nos.  8.  and  9.,  the  total  thickness  of  which 
is  scarcely  60  feet  in  New  York,  can  be  traced  over  an  area  nearly 
as  large  as  Europe. 

Respecting  the  upper  limit  of  the  above  system,  there  has  been 
very  little  difference  of  opinion,  since  the  Red  Sandstone  No.  1. 
contains  Holoptychifis  nobilissimtu  and  other  fish  characteristic 
generically  or  specifically  of  the  European  Old  Red*  More  doubt 
has  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  Nos.  10,  11, 
and  12.  M.  de  Yerneuil  proposed  in  1847,  after  visiting  the  United 
States,  to  include  the  Oriskany  sandstone  in  the  Devonian  ;  and 
Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  after  examining  the  fossils  which  I  had  collected  in 
America  in  1842,  arrived  independently  at  the  same  conclusion.* 
The  resemblance  of  the  Spirifers  of  this  Oriskany  sandstone  to  those 
of  the  Lower  Devonian  of  the  Eifel  was  the  chief  motive  assigned 
by  M.  de  Verneuil  for  his  view ;  and  the  overlying  Schoharie  grit. 
No.  10.,  was  classed  as  Devonian  because  it  contained  a  species  of 
Asterolepis,  On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Hall  adduces  many  fossils 
from  Nos.  10.  and  12.  which  resemble  more  nearly  the  Ludlow 
group  of  Murchison  than  any  other  European  type ;  and  he  thinks, 
therefore,  that  those  groups  may  be  "  Upper  Silurian.**  Sir  WiUiam 
Logan  has  shown  that  the  fossils  of  the  Gaspe  limestones  in  Eastern 
Canada  favour  the  same  opinion,  and  demonstrate  at  least  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  draw  a  dividing  line  in  that  country  between  the  De- 
vonian and  Silurian  systems.  Although  the  Oriskany  sandstone  is 
no  more  than  30  feet  thick  in  New  York,  it  is  sometimes  300  feet 
thick  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  where,  together  with  other 
primary  or  palaeozoic  strata,  it  has  been  well  studied  by  Professors 
W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers. 

The  upper  divisions  (from  the  Catskill  to  the  Genessee  groups 
inclusive,  Nos.  1.  to  4.)  consist  of  arenaceous  and  shaly  beds,  and 
may  have  been  of  littoral  origin.  They  vary  greatly  in  thickness, 
and  few  of  them  can  be  traced  into  the  "  far  West ;"  whereas  the 
calcareous  groups,  Nos.  8.  and  9.,  although  in  New  York  they  have 
seldom  a  united  thickness  of  more  than  60  feet,  are  observed  to  con- 
stitute an  almost  continuous  coral-reef  over  an  area  of  not  less  than 
500,0(K)  square  miles,  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  in  the  north,  and 
the  Ohio  River  and  Tennessee  in  the  south.     In  the  Western  States 

*  De  Verneuil.  Bulletin,  4.  678.,  1847;  D.  Sharpe,  Quart  Journ.  Geol.  Soc^ 
voL  iv.  pp.  145.,  1847. 
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they  are  represented  by  the  upper  part  of  what  is  termed  "  the  Cliff 
Limestone.'*  There  is  a  grand  display  of  this  calcareous  formation 
at  the  falls  or  rapids  of  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville  in  Kentucky, 
where  it  much  resembles  a  modern  coral-reef.  A  wide  extent  of 
surface  is  exposed  in  a  series  of  horizontal  ledges,  at  all  seasons  when 
the  water  is  not  high ;  and,  the  softer  parts  of  the  stone  having  de- 
composed and  wasted  away,  the  harder  calcareous  corals  stand  out 
in  relief,  their  erect  stems  sending  out  branches  precisely  as  when 
they  were  living.  Among  other  species  I  observed  single  corals,  not 
less  than  5  feet  in  diameter,  of  Favosiles  gothlandica^  with  its 
beautiful  honeycomb  structure  well  displayed,  and,  by  the  side  of  it, 
the  Favistella,  combining  a  similar  honeycombed  form  with  the  star 
of  the  Astnea.  There  was  also  the  cup-shaped  Cyathophyllum^  and 
the  delicate  network  of  the  Fenestella,  and  that  elegant  and  well- 
known  European  species  of  fossil,  called  ''  the  chain  coral,"  Cateni* 
pora  eseharoides  (see  fig.  631.,  p.  563.),  with  a  profusion  of  others. 
These  coralline  forms  were  mingled  with  the  joints,  stems,  and  occa- 
sionally the  heads  of  lily  encrinites.  Although  hundreds  of  fine 
specimens  have  been  detached  from  these  rocks  to  enrich  the 
museums  of  Europe  and  America,  another  crop  is  constantly  work- 
ing its  way  out,  under  the  action  of  the  stream,  and  of  the  sun  and 
rain  in  the  warm  season  when  the  channel  is  laid  dry.  The  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  when  I  visited  the  spot  in  April,  1846,  were  more  than 
40  feet  below  their  highest  level,  and  20  feet  above  their  lowest^  so 
that  large  spaces  of  bare  rock  were  exposed  to  view.* 

No  less  than  46  species  of  British  Devonian  corals  are  described 
in  the  monograph  published  in  1853  by  Messrs.  M.  Edwards  and 
Jules  Haime  (Palseontographical  Society),  and  only  six  of  these  occur 
in  America;  a  fact,  observes  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  which,  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  wide  latitudinal  range  of  the  Anthozoa,  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  determination  of  the  geography  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  during  the  Devonian  epoch.  We  must  also  remember 
that  the  more  conspicuous  corals  of  these  ancient  reefs,  viz.,  those 
which  are  like  our  cup  and  star  corals,  all  belong  to  the  Zoantharia 
rugosa,  a  sub-order  which,  as  before  stated  (p.  511.  et  seq,),  has  no 
living  representative.  Hence  great  caution  must  be  used  in  admit- 
ting all  inductions  drawn  from  the  presence  and  forms  of  these 
zoophytes,  respecting  the  prevalence  of  a  warm  or  tropical  climate 
in  high  latitudes  at  the  time  when  they  fiourished, — for  such  induc- 
tions, says  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  have  been  founded  "  on  the  mistaking  of 
analogies  for  affinities."  | 

This  calcareous  division  also  contains  Goniatites^  Spiri/ers,  Pen- 
tremiteSy  and  many  other  genera  of  MoUusca  and  Crinoidea,  corres- 
ponding to  those  which  abound  in  the  Devonian  of  Europe,  and  some 
few  of  the  forms  are  the  same.  But  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  the 
exact  parallelism  of  the  New  York  subdivisions,  as  above  enumerated, 

*  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United        t  Geol.  Qaart.  Journ.,  vol.  z.  p.  60., 
States,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.  1854. 
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"with  the  miemberB  of  the  European  Devonian,  is  very  great,  so  few 
are  the  species  in  common.  This  difficulty  will  hest  be  appreciated 
by  consulting  the  critical  essay  published  by  Mr.  Hall  in  1851,  on 
the  writings  of  European  authors  on  this  interesting  question.* 
Indeed  we  are  scarcely  as  yet  able  to  decide  on  the  parallelism  of 
the  principal  groups  even  of  the  north  and  south  of  Scotland,  or 
on  the  agreement  of  these  again  with  the  Devonian  and  Rhenish 
subdivisions. 

Canada. — In  Western  Canada  many  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
New  York  Devonian  system,  as  above  enumerated,  from  the  Chemung 
to  the  Oriskany  formation,  have  been  recognized  by  the  British 
surveyors,  and  are  even  traceable  continuously,  as  in  the  Niagara 
district,  from  the  one  country  to  the  other. 

In  Eastern  Canada,  or  in  the  peninsula  of  Gasp^  south  of  the 
estuary  of  St.  Lawrence,  there  is  a  great  thickness  of  sandstone, 
conglomerate,  and  shales,  referable  to  the  Devonian  period,  and  rich 
in  fossil  plants.  The  conglomerates  occur  in  massive  beds,  one 
of  them  being  166  feet  thick,  including  pebbles  of  white  quartz, 
black  chert,  jaspers  of  various  colours,  porphyries  and  limestones, 
with  a  base  of  sandstone.  They  contain  fragments  of  plants  and 
fish-spines  or  Ichthyodorulites  of  the  genera  Onchus  and  Mach^Bra" 
canthum.  Above  these  beds  occur  sandstones  and  shales  of  great 
thickness,  some  of  the  sandstones  being  ripple-marked.  Towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  whole  series  a  small  seam  of  coal  has  been  observed 
with  carbonaceous  shale,  measuring  together  about  three  inches ;  it 
rests  on  a  bed  of  clay,  in  which  are  the  roots  of  Psilophyton  (see 
fig.  518.),  while  stems  and  leaflets  of  the  same  plant  are  met  with 
in  the  shale  above  the  coal,  and  in  the  carbonaceous  shale  associated 
with  it.  At  several  other  levels  strata  much  like  the  fine  clays  of 
the  Carboniferous  period  are  penetrated  vertically  by  the  rootlets  of 
this  same  Psilophyton,\ 

South  Africa. — The  researches  of  Mr.  Bain  and  Mr.  Rubidge,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  established  the  existence  of  a  large 
Lower  Devonian  formation  in  that  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Curiously  enough,  the  fauna  is  strictly  representative  of  that  in 
northern  regions,  even  to  minute  coincidences.  The  late  Daniel 
Sharpe  and  Mr.  Salter  described  many  species  referable  to  Trilobites, 
(Homalonotus  and  Phacops\  Annelids  {Tentaculites)^  Mollusks, 
(Cucullella),  and  large  species  of  Crinoids  allied  to  JRhodocrinus, 
&c.,  all  of  the  same  genera  as  those  found  in  Cornwall  and  Germany. 

Vegetation  of  the  Devonian  Period, 

From  the  works  of  Goppert,  linger,  and  Bronn,  we  learn  that  the 
fossil  plants  of  the  Devonian  rocks  in  Europe  resemble  generically, 
with   very  few  exceptions,  those  of  the  coal-measures,  and   more 

*  Report  of  Foster  and  Whitney  on        f  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  Report  of  GcoL 
Geol.  of  L.  Superior,  p.  302.,  Washing-     Survey  of  Canada,  p.  394.,  1863. 
ton,  1851.  
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ample  botanical  data  obtained  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
lead  to  a  similar  conclusion  respecting  the  flora  of  the  same  age  in 
America.  Dr.  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  in  an  important  memoir  *  on 
this  subject,  after  enumerating  thirty-two  genera  of  Devonian  plants 
and  sixty-nine  species  collected  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  in 
Canada,  observes  that  they  belong  chiefly,  as  in  the  Carboniferous 
period,  to  Gymnosperms  and  Cryptogams.  When  we  peruse  his 
catalogue  of  Coniferce^  SigillaritB^  Calamites^  AsterophylliteSy  Lepi- 
dodendra,  Lepidostrobi^  and  ferns  of  the  genera  Cyclopteris,  Neu^ 
ropteris,  Sphenopteris,  &c.,  together  with  fruits,  such  as  Cardw- 
carpum  and  Trigonocarpum^  we  might  well  suppose  that  we  were 
presented  with  a  list  of  carboniferous  fossils  ;  and,  if  told  that  the 
species  differed,  and  that  there  was  some  admixture  even  of  genera 
unknown  in  Europe,  we  might  be  inclined  to  ascribe  such  a  want  of 
agreement  to  geographical  circumstances,  and  especially  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  New  from  the  Old  World.  But  fortunately  the  coal 
formation  is  most  fully  developed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  is  singularly  like  that  of  Europe,  both  lithologically  and  in  a 
large  proportion  even  of  the  species  of  its  fossil  plants.  There  is 
also  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  relative  age  afforded  by  super- 
position, for  the  Devonian  strata  in  the  United  States  are  seen  to 
crop  out  from  beneath  the  carboniferous  on  the  borders  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  where  both  formations  are  of  great  thick- 
ness. 

On  comparing  the  species  of  the  Middle  Devonian  in  these  coun- 
tries with  those  of  the  Middle  Coal-Measures,  we  find  them  all  dis- 
tinct, whereas  some  few  species  pass  from  the  Upper  Devonian  into 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks.  The  genus  most  characteristic  of 
the  Devonian,  and  not  found  in  the  Coal,  is  one  already  alluded  to, 
namely,  Psilophyton^  believed  by  Dr.  Dawson  to  be  a  lycopodia- 
ceous  plant,  branching  dichotomously  (see  P,  princeps,  fig.  618.  A), 
with  stems  springing  from  a  rhizome,  A  b,  which  last  has  circular 
areoles,  d  e,  much  resembling  those  of  Stigmaria,  and  like  it  sending 
forth  cylindrical  rootlets,  as  at  A  c.  The  extreme  points  of  some  of 
the  branchlets  are  rolled  up  so  as  to  resemble  the  croziers  or  circi- 
nate  vernation  of  ferns,  h  ;  the  leaves  or  bracts,  t,  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  same  plant,  are  described  by  Dawson  as  having  enclosed  the 
fructification.  The  remains  of  Psilophyton  princeps  have  been 
traced  through  all  the  members  of  the  Devonian  series  in  Canada 
and  the  State  of  New  York.  Some  under-clays  in  Gasp^  are  filled, 
as  already  stated,  with  its  vertical  rootlets  just  as  are  the  fire* 
clays  of  the  coa.,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  with  those  of 
Stigmaria. 

One  fragment  of  fossil  wood,  found  some  years  ago  by  Professor 
Hall,  in  a  Devonian  limestone  of  the  Hamilton  group,  on  Lake 
Erie,  has,  according  to  Dawson  f,  the  structure  of  an  angiospermous 

*  Geol.  Quart.  Joam.,  vol.  xt.  p.  477.,  1859  ;  also  vol.  xviii.  p.  296.,  1862. 
t  Ibid.,  YoL  xviil  p.  805.,  1862. 
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ezogen ;  but  with  thie  single  exception  the  American  DevoniMi 
flora  affords,  like  the  Carboniferous,  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
plants  of  higher  organization  than  the  gymnosperms. 

The  monotonous  character  of  the  Carboniferous  flora  might  be 
explained  b;  imagining  that  we  have  only  the  vegetation  handed 
down  to  us  of  one  set  of  stations,  consisting  of  wide  swampy  flats. 
But  Dr.  Dawson  supposes  that  the  geographical  conditions  under 
which  the  Devonian  plants  grew  were  more  varied,  and  had  more  of 
an  upland  character.  If  so,  the  limitation  of  a  flora  represented  by 
•o  many  genera  and  species  to  the  gymnoapermous  and  cryptogamouii 
order^  and  the  absence  of  plants  of  higher  grad^  admit  of  iio 
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explanation  hitherto  advanced  save  that  afforded  by  the  theory  of 
progressive  development.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  insects,  land- 
shells,  or  other  terrestrial  animals  which  co-existed  with  this 
Devonian  flora,  but  we  need  not  despair  of  future  discoveries  in 
this  direction  when  we  remember  that  slow  as  has  been  our  pro- 
gress, we  have  at  length  begun  to  learn  something  respecting  the 
terrestrial  fauna  of  the  Coal  period. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  freshwater  shells  and  to  Lepi- 
dodendra  and  ferns  (see  figs.  585.  and  586.  p.  521.)  found  in  Ireland 
associated  with  Devonian  genera  of  fish. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

SILUBIAN  AND  CAHBBIA27  GB0UP8. 

Silurian  strata  formerlj  called  Transition — Term  Granwacke — Subdivitioiis  of 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Silurians — Ludlow  formation  and  fossils — Oldest 
known  remains  of  fossil  fish — Wenlock  formation,  corals,  cystideans,  trilobites — 
Middle  Silurian  or  Llandovery  Beds — Lower  Silurian  rocks — Caradoc  and  Bala 
Beds — Upper  and  Lower  Llandeilo  formations — CystidesB — Trilobites — Grapco- 
lites — Vast  thickness  of  Lower  Silurian  strata,  sedimentary  and  Tolcanic,  in 
Wales — Foreign  Silurian  equivalents  in  Europe — Silurian  strata  of  the  United 
States — Amount  of  specific  agreement  of  fossils  with  those  of  Europe — Canadian 
equivalents — Whether  Silurian  strata  of  deep-sea  origin — Cambrian  rocks — 
Classification  and  nomenclature — Barrande's  primordial  fauna — Upper  Cam- 
brian of  Wales — Tremadoc  slates — ^IJngula  flags — Lower  Cambrian — Long- 
mjnd  group — Oldest  organic  remains  known  in  Europe — Foreign  equivalents  of 
the  Cambrian  group — Primordial  zone  of  Bohemia — Characteristic  trilobitei — 
Metamorphosis  of  trilobites — Alum  schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway — Potsdam 
sandstone  of  United  States  and  Canada — Footprints  near  Montreal — Quebec 
strata  and  Huronian  rocks — Minnesota  trilobites — Bocks  older  than  the  Cam- 
brian— Laurentian  group,  Upper  and  Lower — Oldest  known  fossil,  Eoxoon  Coma- 
dense — No  remains  of  vertebrate  animals  known  in  strata  below  the  Upper 
Silurian — Progressive  discovery  of  vertebrata  in  older  rocks — Theoretical  infer- 
ences from  the  rarity  or  absence  of  vertebrata  in  the  most  ancient  fossillferous 
formations. 

We  come  next  in  the  descending  order  to  the  most  ancient  of  the 
primary  fossiliferous  rocks,  that  series  which  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  strata  formerly  called  "  transition  "  by  Werner,  for  rea- 
sons explained  in  Chap.  VIII.,  pp.  91.  and  93.  Geologists  were 
also  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  these  older  strata  the  general  name 
of  **  grauwacke,*'  by  which  the  German  miners  designate  a  parti> 
cular  variety  of  sandstone,  usually  an  aggregate  of  small  fragments 
of  quartz,  flinty  slate  (or  Lydian  stone),  and  clay-slate  cemented  to- 
gether by  argillaceous  matter.  Far  too  much  importance  has  been 
attached  to  this  kind  of  rock,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  certain  epoch  in 
the  earth's  history,  whereas  a  similar  sandstone  or  grit  is  found  in 
the  Old  Red,  and  in  the  Millstone  Grit  of  the  Coal,  and  sometimes 
in  certain  Cretaceous  and  even  Eocene  formations  in  the  Alps. 

The  annexed  table  will  explain  to  the  reader  the  successive 
formations  into  which  the  strata  called  Silurian  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  may  be  subdivided  :  — 
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UPPER  SILURIAN  BOCKS. 
I.  Ludlow  Fouuiioh. 

Prmblni  Litholnglal  Thlckiw 


a.  IteiniiWi5«ri/Mmc,  — Finp-grainedyel' 
lowUh  santlilonM  and  hard  redflitt 
t:ri(s  1  at  the  baae  >  "boae-bed  "  will 

b.  Micoccoui   gnj  woditone  uid  mnd- 

Afmafry    Limtilmt,  —  ArgiUaccmu  "i 
linieiiaDe.  ' 

Zowfr  Luilhw  5W(.— Stale  with  cal-  -, 

crciujiia,  olccn  uf  large  liie.    J 

2.  "WeWLOCH  FOBMATIOW. 


idFm. 


■  b.  L< 


M Bill  1*1  trtimnl;  k\iW 


Upper 

''Wenlock     ZtnifffDse.— Concrelioiiary  and 

ihick-berUed  limcslonc 
^.   WnJock   Shalt.      ArgiUaecouB  ihale, 

(Veolock. 

freqaenlly  flagMone. 

AboTQ 

Lower 
Wenlock. 

OriL  —  Ari;]ll»oiiou«    limeHone    and 
Bbale,  sniijeiiiii«s  riiplitced  hj  felapuhic 
landtlonei  wid  griL 

3000 

UIDDLE  BILUIUAN  HOCKS. 
Llahdovsrt  Pouutiox. 
To.  TWoniwa  5Aah. — Purple  or  ptle^w-  ■>    ,--. 

(loured  ihate..  }   '"* 

b.  Mau.Hm  Saiui»bm»  aad  Ftntamenu 
Ziihanm*.  —  NodDlar  limealone  ar>a 
dark  .hale,  calcareoot  ^cl.t<nicwiib 
aiiderljing  coarw  griu,  oflel|  Ted>GO- 
louret). 

Tq   „       fUaadovay  Statu. — Hard  laDditone  and  1     600 
LU«do»«y.|    *^   ^"•'"""r    "i*^    conglomer«.  j   ^w^ 


LOWER  SILURIAN  BOCKS. 

1.  Cakadoo  FouuTiaH. 

|-a.  CmWoe     S«T,(i./oii(.— Shelly     wnd- 
I      atones  and  cuiii^lomcrutoa  nnil  shales. 
i  b.  Bata  Limt^WM.  —  Arenuceons  linic- 
I      itoiiei  ilate,  and  Modiiloiie.  with  tr«p- 
L    peai)lu& 

S.    LtUIDULO   FOUUTIOK. 

{0.  Vpptr  Uiadaio — Dark-coloured  slatea, 
with  calcareous  flaga  and  autdalODes. 


'^S^ 


c.  VJcanie  Boekt 
(mJA.— S>rat>Bedtua)'(3300  ft.)i 
patluc  and  porphyriiic  Utbi  (S500 


roll-  \ 
ft.).  J 


1000 
1500   (^X. 

fiSOO   I    wdl 


■■UloTtllB  UQt  gvnvTA. 
"  dICBrLiiH  In  iptclti 
^DH  of  iIh  Upper 
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The  name  of  Silurian  was  first  proposed  by  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
cliison  for  that  great  series  of  fossiliferous  strata  which  lie  imme- 
diatelj  below  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  occupy  that  part  of  Wales 
and  some  contiguous  counties  of  England  which  once  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  the  Silures,  a  i;ribe  of  ancient  BriXons. 


UPPER   SILURIAN   ROCKS. 

1.  Ludlow  Formaiian. 

This  member  of  the  Upper  Silurian  group,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
above  table,  is  about  800  feet  thick^  and  subdivided  into  two  parts 
— the  Upper  Ludlow  and  the  Lower  "Ludlow — at  or  near  the  top  of 
which  last  occurs  the  Ay mestry  limestone.  Each  of  these  may  be 
distinguished  near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  and  at  other  places  in 
Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  by  peculiar  organic  Temains. 

Upper  Ludlow.— a.  Downtan  Sandstone, — This  uppermost  snb- 
division  was  originally  classed  by  Sir  R.  Murchison,  under  the  iKune 
of  "  Tilestones,"  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  beds  being  often 
of  a  similar  red  colour.  The  whole  was  regarded  as  a  transition 
group  forming  a  passage  from  the  Silurian  strata  to  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  fossils  agree  in  great  part 
specifically,  and  in  general  character  entirely,  with  those  of  the 
underlying  Upper  Ludlow  rocks.  Among  these  are  Orihoceras 
hullatumy  Platyschisma  helicites,  Bellerophon  triiobatus,  Chonetet 
lata,  &c.,  with  numerous  defences  of  fishes.  These  beds  are  well 
seen  at  Kington  in  Herefordshire,  and  at  Downton  Castle  near 
Ludlow,  where  they  are  quairied  for  building. 

Bone-bed.  —The  bone-bed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  deserves  especial 
notice  as  afibrding  the  most  ancient  example  of  fossil  fish  occurring 
in  any  considerable  quantity.  It  usually  consists  of  one  or  two  thin 
brown  layers  full  of  bony  fragments  near  the  junction  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  and  the  Ludlow  rocks,  and  was  first  observed  by  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  neai*  the  town  of  Ludlow,  where  it  is  three  or  four 
inches  thick.  It  has  since  been  traced  to  a  distance  of  45  miles 
from  that  point  into  Gloucestershire  and  other  counties,  and  is 
commonly  not  more  than  an  inch  thick,  but  varies  to  nearly  a  foot. 
At  May-HiU  two  bone-beds  are  observable,  with  14  feet  of  interven* 
ing  strata  full  of  Upper  Ludlow  fossils.*  At  that  point  immediately 
above  the  upper  fish-bed  numerous  small  globular  bodies  have  been 
found,  which  were  determined  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  be  the  sporangia 
of  a  cryptogamic  land-plant,  probably  lycopodiaceous.  These  beds 
occur  just  beneath  the  lowest  strata  of  the  "Old  Red,"  forming  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  Downton  sandstone. 

Most  of  the  fish  have  been  referred  by  Agassiz  to  his  placoid 
order,  some  of  them  to  the  genus  Ouchus,  to  which  the  spine 
(fig.  619.)  and  the  minute  scales  (fig,  620.)  are  supposed  to  belong. 

*  Murchison*8  Siluria,  pp.  137-237. 
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It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  Onchus  may  be  one  of  those 
Acanthodian  fish,  referred  by  Agassis  to  his  Ganoid  order,  which 

Fig.  619.  Fig.  630. 
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Ofichtu  tenuistriatttif  Agokf .  Stragreen-scales  of  a  placoid  fish 

Booe-bed.    Upper SUortaD ;  LudVoir.  {Thelodw). 

Bone-bed.    Upper  Ludlow. 

are  so  characteristic  of  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  For- 
farshire, although  the  species  of  the  Old  Red  are  all  different  from 
those  of  the  Silurian  beds  now  under  con- 
sideration.*    The  jaw  and  teeth  of  another  ^***  ^"* 
predaceous  genus  (fig.  62 L)  have  also  been 
detected,  together  with  some  specimens  of 
Fieraspis  Ludensis.    As  usual  in  bone-beds,    ^B^^ZtSrvf^r^X:: 
the  teeth  and  bones  are,  for  the  most  part, 
fragmentary  and  rolled. 

b.  Grey  Sandstone  andMudstone,  &c. — The  next  subdivision  of  the 
Upper  Ludlow  consists  of  grey  calcareous  sandstone,  or  very  com- 
monly a  micaceous  stone,  decomposing  into  soft  mud,  and  contains, 
besides  the  shells  just  quoted,  a  Lingulay  which  is  common  to  it  and 
the  "  Tilestone "  (or  Ledbury)  beds,  at  the  base  of  the  Old  Red. 
The  Orthis  orbicularis,  a  round  variety  of  0.  elegantula,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Upper  Ludlow  ;  and  the  lowest  or  mud  stone  beds 
contain  Rhynchonella  navicuia  (fig.  623.),  which  is  common  to  this 

Fig.  632.  Fig.  633. 


Oflhii  elegantuia^  Dahn.    Var.  orbitularis,         Atkptis  {Rhynchonella)  navicuia^  J.  Sow. 
J.  Sow.    Delburj.  A? roettrjr  limestone :  altu  in 

Upper  Ludlow.  Upper  and  Lower  Ludlow. 

bed  and  the  Lower  Ludlow.  As  usual  in  strata  of  the  Primary 
periods,  older  than  the  coal,  the  brachiopodous  moUusca  greatly 
outnumber  the  lamellibranchiate  (see  above,  p.  638.)  ;  but  the  latter 
are  by  no  means  unrepresented.  Among  other  genera,  for  example, 
we  observe  Avicula  and  Pterineay  Cardiola,  Ctenodonta  (subgenus 
of  Nucula\  Orthonotdy  and  Modiola. 

^ome  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  sandstones  are  ripple-marked,  thus 
affording  evidence  of  gradual  deposition  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  accompanying  fine  argillaceous  shales  which  are  of  great  thick<^ 
ness,  and  have  been  provincially  named  "  mudstones."  In  some  of 
these  shales  stems  of  crinoidea  are  found  in  an  erect  position,  having 

*  Fowrie,  Geol.  Quart.  Journ.,  vol.  zz.  p.  438. 
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evidently  become  foasU  on  the  spots  where  they  grew  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  facility  with  which  these  rocks,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  are  resolved  into  mud,  proves  that,  notwith- 
standing their  antiquity,  they  are  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  they 
were  first  thrown  down. 

Loieer  Ludlow. — a.  Aymettry  Limestone. — The  next  group  is  a 
subciystalline  and  argillaceous  limestone,  which  is  in  some  places 
50  feet  thick,  and  distinguished  around  Aymestry  and  at  Sedgley 
by  the   abundance  of  Peniamerui  Knightii,  Sow.  (fig.  624.),  also 


IbeCHitral  platMoricpU. 

found  in  the  Lower  Ludlow,  This  genus  of  brachiopoda  was  firit 
found  in  Silurian  strata,  and  is  exclusively  a  paleozoic  form. 
The  name  was  derived  from  irirrt,  pente,  five,  and  ficpo^,  meroa,  a 
part,  because  both  valves  are  divided  by  a  central  septum,  making 
four  chambers,  and  in  one  valve  the  septum  itself  contains  a  small 
chamber,  making  five.  The  sizeof  these  sepia  is  enormous  compared 
with  those  of  any  other  brachiopod  shell ;  and  they  must  nearly  have 
divided  the  animal  into  two  equal  halves  ;  but  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, of  the  same  nature  as  the  septa  or  plates  which  are  found  in  the 
interior  of  Spirifer,  Terebralula,  and  many  other 
^'«-  ^^-  Bliells  of  this  order.     Messrs.  Murchison  and  De 

Verne uil  discovered  this  species  dispersed  in 
myi'iads  through  a  white  limestone  of  Upper 
Silurian  age,  on  the  banks  of  the  Is,  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  IJrab  in  Russia,  and  a  simitar 
species  is. frequent  in  Sweden. 

Tliree  other  abundant  shells  in  the  Aymestry 
limestone  are,  lat.  ^\pnula  Lewini  (Utr.  625.);  2nd, 
Hhynchonella  Wihoni,  Sow.  (fig.  626.),  which  if 
also  common  to  the  Lower  Ludlow  and  Wenlock 
limestone  )  3rd,  Alrypa  reticularit,  Linn.  (fig.  627.) 
which  has  a  very  wide  range,  being  found  in  every 
part  of  the  Upper  Silurian  system,  and  as  for  down  as  the  Lower 
Llandovery  rocks. 

The  Aymestry  Limestone   contains  so  many  shells,  corals,  and 
triluhitea,  agreeing  specifically  with  those  of  the  subjacent  Wenlock 
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limestone,  that  it  is  scorcelj  disttoguishable  Trom  it  bj  its  foMils 

alone.     Nevertheless,  many  of  the  organic 

remains  are  comnion  to  the  Aymestry  lime-  ^'■'  '•*■ 

stone  and  the  Upper  Ludlow,  and  severs 

of  these  are  not  found  in  the  Wenlock.* 

According  to  Mr.  Lightbody,  the  Ay- 
mestry limestone  should  be  considered  as 
subordinate  to  the  Lower  Ludlow  shales 
next  to  be  mentioned,  as  in  some  places 
these  shales  with  their  characteristic  fossils 
occur  both  above  and  below  it.| 

b.  Lower  Ludlow  Shale. — This  mass  is  a 
dark  grey  argillaceous  deposit,  containiDg, 
among  other  fossils,  many  large  chambered 
shells  of  genera  scarcely  known  in  newer  puratmoara,  i 
rocks,   as    the  Pkragmoeeras  of  Broderip,  (''^"«"" " 
.and    the    Trochoeera»  of    Barrande   (see 

'figs.  628,  629.).     The  latter  is  partly  straight  and  partly  convoluted 
in  a  very  flat  spire. 

The  Orlhoceras  Ludetue  (fig.  630.),  tm  well  as  the  cephalopod  last 
mentioned,  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  member  of  the  scries. 

A  species  of  Graptoiite,  G.  Ludensis,  Murch.  (fig.  610.  p.  556.),  a 
form  of  zoophyte  or  polyp  which  has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  strain 
above  the  Silurian,  occurs  plentifully  ia  the  Lower  Ludlow. 
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Ffg.  6S9.  Fig.  630. 


Troehoceras  (Lituitet)  gigantetu,  J.  Sow.  Fragment  or  Ortkoceras  Ludente^  J.  Sow. 

Near  Ludlow ;  alio  in  the  Ajineitrj  and  Lelntwardine,  Shropshire. 

Wenlock  limettonet.  \  nat.  tlie. 

Starfish,  as  Sir  R.  Murchison  points  out,  are  by  no  means  rare  in 
the  Lower  Ludlow  rock.  These  fossils  present  us  with  new  genera, 
but  they  remind  us  of  various  living  forms  now  found  in  our  British 
seas,  both  of  the  families  AsteriacUE  and  Ophiurida. 

Oldest  known  fossil  Jish. — In  1855,  when  the  last  edition  of  this 
work  was  published,  I  was  unable  to  cite  any  example  of  a  fossil 
fish  older  than  the  bone-bed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow,  but  in  1859  a 
specimen  ofPteraspis  was  found  at  Church  Hill,  near  Leintwardine 
in  Shropshire,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Lee  of  Caerleon,  F.G.S.,  in  shale  below 
the  Aymestry  limestone,  associated  with  fossil  shells  of  the  Lower 
Ludlow  formation — shells  which  diflfer  considerably  from  those  cha- 
racterizing the  Upper  Ludlow  already  described. 

The  genus  Pieraspis,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  528.),  is  regarded  by 
Prof.  Huxley  as  allied  to  the  Sturgeon,  and  therefore  by  no  means  of 
low  grade  in  the  piscine  class.  Hence  its  detection  in  the  rocks  lower 
in  the  series  than  those  to  which  the  earliest  known  vertebrata  had 
previously  been  traced,  is  a  fact  of  no  slight  interest ;  for  they 
who  have  full  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  progressive  development  will 
naturally  expect  to  meet  with  the  earliest  vestiges  of  the  piscine 
class  in  still  more  ancient  strata.  They  may  look,  for  example,  in 
the  Lower  Silurian,  or  in  the  Cambrian  rocks,  for  representatives  of 
such  orders  as  the  Marsipobranchii  and  Pharyngobranchii,  to  which 
the  Lamprey  and  Amphioxus  respectively  belong.  Professor  Huxley 
remarks  that  some  might  argue  that  fish  of  those  orders  may  be 
absent  from  the  older  rocks  for  the  same  reason  that  they  are 
entirely  missing  in  all  the  newer  ones,  whether  palaeozoic  or  neozoic, 
namely,  because  they  are  without  bony  skeletons  or  hard  scales.* 
But  the  same  author  repiinds  us  that  the  Lampreys  at  least  might 
have  left  some  definite  traces  of  their  horny  teeth.  Besides,  the 
advocates  of  progression  would  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
way  of  accounting  for  the  total  absence  of  all  traces  of  ichthyolites  in 
strata  more  ancient  than  the  Upper  Silurian,  for,  according  to  them, 
the  earliest  types  of  each  class  resembling  the  embryonic  states  of 
more  highly  organized  beings,  exhibit,  when  they  are  first  developed, 
a  great  diversity  of  form  and  structure,  as,  according  to  their  view,  did 
the  batrachoid  reptiles  before  the  true  saurians  came  into  existence, 
or  the  saurians  before  the  placental  mammalia  had  entered  on  the 
et&ge.  Each  primitive  type,  whether  vertebrate  or  invertebrate,  when 
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first  it  became  dominant  and  hud  the  world  to  itaelf,  nncbecked  in 
its  struggle  for  life  by  the  competition  of  rivala  of  more  advanced 
structure,  deviated  in  shape  and  organisation  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  ways,  Bometiroea  imitating  in  certain  of  its  charactera  beings  of 
higher  grade.  Under  favourable  conditions  of  this  kind,  we  might 
expect  some  members  of  the  lamprey  and  Amphioxui  orders  to  have 
exchanged  a  gelatinous  or  semi-cartilaginous  spinal  cord  for  an 
ossified  one,  or  to  have  acquired  hard  and  scaly  dermal  coverings, 
or  even  to  have  been  armed  with  teeth  of  more  than  horny  consiS' 
tency,  and  this  without  departing  from  the  types  of  their  respective 
orders.  Had  any  such  fossils  been  fonnd  in  very  ancient  rocks,  the 
progressionists  would  certainly  have  claimed  them  triumphantly  as 
corroborating  their  views,  and  they  are  therefore  bound  in  fairness  to 
draw,  from  the  absence  of  such  remains  in  ancient  strata  which  teem 
with  organic  forms,  one  of  two  conclusions  ;  namely,  either  that  the 
progressive  theory  is  doubtful,  or  that  we  can  place  no  reliance  what- 
ever on  negative  evidence  aa  establishing  the  non-existence  of 
certain  types  at  remote  eras.  The  latter  is  the  alternative  to  which 
it  appears  to  me  we  ought  to  incline  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge. 

2.  JFenlaek  Formation. 
■    We  nest  come  to  the  Wenlock  formation,  which  has  been  divided 
(see  Table,  p.  547.)  into  the  Upper  Wenlock,  or  Wenlock  Limestone, 
and  the  Lower  Wenlock,  inclnding,  first,  the  Wenlock  shale,  and 
secondly,  the  Woolhope  limestone  and  Denbighshire  grits. 

Upper  Wenlock, —  Wenlock  Limestone.— This  limestone,  otherwise 
well  known  to  collectors  by  theriamoof  the  Dudley  limestone,  forms 
a  continuous  ridge  in  Shropshire,  ranging  for 
about  20  miles  from  S.W.  to  N.E..  about  a  _  ' 

mile  distant  from  the  nearly  parallel  escarp- 
ment of  the  Ayraestry  limestone.  This  ridgy 
prominence  is  due  to  the  solidity  of  the  rock, 
and  to  the  softness  of  the  shales  above  and 
below  it.  Near  Wenlock  it  consiste  of  thick 
masses  of  grey  sub  crystalline  limestone,  re- 
plete with  corals  and  encrinitea.  It  is  es- 
sentially oi"  a  concretionary  nature  ;  and 
the  concretions,  termed  "  ball-stones"  in 
Shropshire,  are  often  enormous,  even  80  feet 
in  diameter.  They  are  of  pure  carbonate  of 
lime,  the  surrounding  rock  being  more  or  less 
argillaceous.*  Sometimes  in  the  Malvern  tv 
Hills  this  limestone,  according  to  Professor  £' 
Phillips,  is  oolitic. 

Among  the  corals  in  which  this  formation  is  so  rich,  the  "  chain- 
coral,"  Halytites  catenutariut,  or  Catenipora  eseharoidf  {fig.  631.), 
may  be  pointed  ont  as  one  very  easily  recognised,  and  widely  spread 
in  Europe,  ranging  through  all   parts  of  the  Silurvtn,  ^tra.^,  ^tmo. 
•  Uiircluion's  Sluiia,  cbaf .  v\. 
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the  Ajmettrj  limestone  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  series.  Another 
coral,  the  Favotitet  Goihiandiea  (fig.  632.),  is  oIbo  met  with  in  pro- 
fusion in  large  faemispherical  masaea,  which  break  up  into  priiomatie 
fragments,  like  that  here  figured  (fig.  632.).  Another  common  fom 
in  the  Wenlock  limestone  is  the  Ompkyma  (fig.  633.),  which,  like 
Fii.  6M.  Fif.  en. 


otitft  GotMJpmdica,  Lam.    Dudl*^, 


(CpallKpliyamm.  a 
Wtalock  UmuloiM.  Shnpdilre. 


man^  of  its  companions,  reminds  us  of  some  modern  cup-corsla,  but 
all  the  Silurian  genera  belong  to  the  palceozoic  type  before  men- 
tioned (p.  51I.)i  exhibiting  the  qnadripartite  arrangement  of  the 
lamelliB  within  the  cup. 

Among  the  numerous  Crinoids,  several  peculiar  species  of  Cya- 
ihocrinus  (for  genua,  see  figs.,  p.  513.)  contribute  their  calcareous 
stems,  arms,  and  cups  towards  the  composition  of  the  Wenlock  lime- 
stone. Of  Cystideans  there  are  a  few  very  remarkable  forms,  some 
of  them  peculiar  to  the  Upper  Silurian  formation,  as,  for  example, 
the  PaeudocrinitM,  which  was  furniahed  with  pinnated  fixed  arms', 
as  represented  in  the  annexed  figure  (flg.  633.). 

The  Brachiopoda  are,  mauj  of  them,  of  the  same  species  as  those 
of  the  Aymestry  limestone ;  as,  for  example,  Atrypa  retieiilarit  (fig. 
627.  p.  551.),  and  Slrophomena  depretsa.  Sow.  sp.  (fig.  635.)  ;  but 


Wmlock  LlDciMiw,  DuikUT- 

•  E.Eort)w,lt«oi.Owft.anrTC3,iA.vi.^.W%. 
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the  latter  species  range  also  fnta  the  Ladlow  rocks,  Wenlock  shale, 
and  to  the  Caradoc  Saodstone.  There  are  some  species,  however, 
peculiar  to  the  Upper  Wenlock,  of  the  genera  Rhynehonella,  Retzia, 
Spirifer,  Alhyris,  8(0. 

The  Crustaceans  are  represented  almost  exclnBively  by  Trilobites, 
which  are  very  coospicnouB.  The  CtUymena  Blummbaekii,  called 
the  "  Dudley  Trilobite,"  was  known  to  collectors  long  before  its  true 
place  in  the  animal  kingdom  was  ascertained.  It  is  often  found 
coiled  up  like  the  common  Onitcvt  or  wood'lonse,  and  tJiis  is  bo 
common  a  circuniBtance  among  the  trilobites  as  to  lead  ub  to  conclude 
that  they  mast  have  habitually  resorted  to  this  mode  of  protecting 
themselves  when  alarmed.  The  other  common  species  is  the  Phacop* 
catidatut  (A»aph»u  caudattu),  Brong.  (see  fig.  637.),  and  this  ia  con- 
spicuous for  its  large  size  and  flattened  form,  Spharexochut  minu 
(fig.  638.)  is  almost  a  globe  when  rolled  up,  the  forehead  of  this  species 


being  extremely  inflated.     The  Homahnotut,  a  form  of  Trilobite  ii 

which  the  tripartite  division  of  the  dorsal  crust 

is  almost  lost  (see  fig.  639.),  ia  very  characteristic  "b-sm. 

of  this  division  of  the  Silurian  series  ;  and  there 

are  numerous  other  genera  and  species. 

Lower  fVenloch.—a.  fVenloek  Shale ThJa. 

Bcrvee  Sir  H.  Murchison,  is  infinitely  tKe  largest  I 
and  most    persistent  member   of  the    Wenlock  T 
formation,   for    the    limestone    often    thins    out 
and  disappears.     The  shale,  like  the  Lower  Lud- 
low, often  contains  elliptical  concretions  of  im- 
pure  earthy  limestone.     In  the  Malvern  district 
it  is  a  mass  of  finely  levigated  argillaceous  matter, 
attaining,  according  to  Prof.  Phillips,  a  thickness 
of  640  feet,  but  it  is  sometimes  more  than  1000  feet 
thick  in  Wales,  and  is  worked  for  flagstones  and 
slates.     The  prevailing  fossils,  besides  corals  and 
trilobites,  and  some  crinoida,  are  several  small 
species  of  OrlAis,  Cardiola,  and  numerous  thin-    jSt^.Y-o^T^^wi 
shelled  species  oj  OrtkoeeratUet.     More  than  one    cuu-.  \mi.»m«. 
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species  of  Graptolite,  a  group  of 

'  zoophytes  before  alluded  to  as  being 

''''''^SSS^^^^^^^  confined  to  Silurian  rocks,  is  very 

'''V:aT:^^i%':n(iik^^^^^  abundant  in  this  shale,  and  occuw 

more  sparingly  in  "the  Ludlow." 
Of  these  fossils,  which  are  more  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Silurian, 
I  shall  again  speak  in  the  sequel  (p.  561.). 

b.  Woolhoye  Limestone  and  Grit — Though  not  always  recognized 
as  a  separate  subdivision  of  the  Wenlock,  the  Woolhope  beds  which 
underlie  the  Wenlock  shale  are  of  great  importance.  Usually  they 
occur  as  massive  or  nodular  limestones,  underlaid  by  a  fine  shale  or 
fiagstone ;  and  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  noted  Denbighshire  sandstonet^ 
as  a  coarse  grit  of  very  great  thickness.  This  grit  forms  mountain 
ranges  through  North  and  Soutli  Wales,  and  is  generally  marked  by 
the  great  sterility  of  the  soil  where  it  occurs.  It  contains  the  usual 
'Wenlock  fossils,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  common  in  the 
uppermost  Ludlow  rock,  such  as  Chonetes  lata  and  Bellerophon 
irilobatus.*  The  chief  fossils  of  the  Woolhope  limestone  are  Ulanus 
Barriensis,  Homalonotus  delphinocephalus  {fig.  639. X  Strophomena 
imbrex,  and  Rhynchonella  WtUoni  (fig.  626.).  The  latter  attains 
in  the  Woolhope  beds  an  unusual  size  for  the  species,  the  speci- 
mens being  sometimes  twice  as  large  as  those  found  in  the  Wenlock 
limestone. 

MIDDLE   SILURIAN  ROCKS. 


Upper  Llandovery, — a,  Tarannon  shale, — Neict  below  the  Wen- 
lock formation  are  found  in  some  places  the  Tarannon  shales  or 
pale  slates,  sometimes  purple,  which  are  of  small  thickness  near 
Llandovery,  but  acquire  large  dimensions  at  Tarannon  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, being,  according  to  Ramsay,  about  1000  feet  thick  in 
that  locality  ;  according  to  Mr.  Jukes  and  Mr.  Aveline,  they  form 
a  band  of  great  persistence,  extending  from  Llandovery,  through 
Radnor  and  Montgomery,  to  North  Wales.  Fossils  are  rare  in 
them,  and  most  of  them  are  of  species  common  to  the  Wenlock  for- 
mation. 

b.  May-Hill  Sandstone. — ^Next  in  descending  order  comes  the 
May-Hill  sandstone,  which  may  be  advantageously  studied  at  May- 
Hill  in  Gloucestershire  and  in  the  Malvern  and  Abberley  Hills ;  its 
position  was  first  accurately  determined  by  Prof.  Sedgwick,  who 
considered  it  as  the  true  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks.  In  the 
Malvern  range  it  attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet.  These  beds  were 
formerly  called  Upper  Caradoc,  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  part 
of  the  Caradoc  formation,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel ;  but  this 
nomenclature  has  been  abandoned  for  good  reasons,  with  which  I 
need  not  here  detain  the  reader.  They  are  named  Upper  Llan- 
dovery by  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  the  last  edition  of  his  "  Siluria."  Con- 
jointly with  the  Lower  Llandovery  rocks,  they  have  been  called  the 

*  Sedgwick,  Quart.  Gkol.  Joam.,  toL  i.  p.  20.,  1845. 
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FentameruB  beds,  because  Pentamena  Lrmx  ia  very  abundant  in 
them,  a  br&chiopod  wanting  both  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian. 
It  is  usually  accompanied  hy  P.  oblongut,  which  aome  zoologiats 


itcdb^iballow 


consider  as  the  young  of  P.  lavit,  others  as  a  distinct  apeciea  :  both 
formi  have  a  wide  geoKraphical  range,  being  also  met  with  in  the 
«ame  part  of  the  Silurian  series  in^usaia  and  the  United  Statea. 

The  May-Hill  or  Upper  Llandovery  group  sometimes  constats  of 
a  conglomerate,  but  oftener  of  limestones  and  shales,  especially  in 
the  upper  part.  It  ranges  from  the  skirts  of  the  Longmynd  by 
Builth,  Llandovery,  and  Llandeilo,  to  the  sea  in  Marlow's  Bay, 
where  it  is  particularly  well  exhibited  in  the  cliSs.  The  con- 
glomerate is  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks. 
About  sixty  species  of  fossils  are  known  in  the  May-Hill  division, 
more  than  half  of  which  are,  according  to  Mr.  Salter.  Wenlock 
species.  They  consist  of  trilobites  of  the  genera  lUtpnut  and  Coly- 
tnene;  Brachiopods  of  the  genera  Orthia, 
Atrypa,  Leptana,  Pentatnerus,  Stropho- 
mena,  and  others  ;  Gasteropods  of  the 
genera  Tarbo,  Murehuonia,  and  Belle- 
ropkon;  and  Pteropods  of  the  genua 
Conularia.  The  Brachiopods  are  al- 
most all  Upper  Silurian  species. 

Among  the  fossils  of  the   May-Hill 
shelly  sandstone  at  Malvern,  Tentacu-  U|ii»"ij«nd<»n?»nij" 
liles   anniUatus  (fig.  642.),    an   annelid    ""'"liu^iiV.  Sd*illJ^'""'"' 
probably  allied    to    Serpula,  is   found. 
It  is  also  abundant  in  the  Caradoc  or  Lower  Silurian. 

Llandovery  Rocks  (Lower  Llandovery  of  Murchison). — Below  tlie 
May-Hill  group  are  the  Llandovery  Socks,  so  named  from  a  town 
iu  South  Wales,  where  they  are  well  developed  uid  where  they  are 
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overlaid  unconformablj  hj  the  equivalent  of  the  May-Hill  sandstone. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  hard  slaty  rocks,  with  bands  of  sandstone 
find  beds  of  conglomerate  from  600  to  1000  feet  in  thickness.  The 
fossils,  which  are  somewhat  rare,  consist  of  twenty-eight  known 
species,  some  few  peculiar,  a  part  agreeing  with  the  May-Hill  beds 
and  the  rest,  sixteen  in  number,  belonging  to  Lower  Silurian  species ; 
besides  these,  no  less  than  fifty-four  species  of  fossils  are  given  by 
Sir  R.  Murchiflon  as  common  to  the  Lower  Silurian  (Caradoc)  and 
the  Wenlock  formations,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  all  these  existed 
in  the  intermediate  Llandovery  and  May- Hill  periods. 

The  whole  May-Hill  and  Llandovery  series  has  been  considered 
by  some  geologists  as  constituting  beds  of  passage  between  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Silurian,  while  others  have  assigned  to  it  the 
rank  of  a  Middle  Silurian  group.  It  may,  with  some  reason,  be 
objected  that  the  number  of  peculiar  fossils  are  not  sufiScient  to 
entitle  it  to  so  important  a  distinction  ;  but  there  is  no  small  diffi- 
culty at  present  in  adopting  any  other  classification.  The  two  for- 
mations, the  May- Hill  and  the  Llandovery,  are  intimately  connected 
by  their  fossils,  the  Lower  having  about  two-thirds  of  its  species 
common  to  the  Upper  zone.  Again,  half  the  species  of  the  Llandovery 
pass  down  into  the  Lower  Silurian,  just  as  half  the  May-Hill 
species  pass  up  into  the  Wenlock.  In  England  we  might  draw  the 
line,  as  Sir  R.  Murchison  inclines  to  do,  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Silurian  by  classing  the  May-Hill  with  the  higher  division,  and  the 
Llandovery  with  the  lower  ;  but  in  countries  where  there  is  no  un- 
conformability  of  strata  between  the  two  zones,  such  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  middle  of  the  Pentamerus  beds  would  be 
impracticable.  It  has  been  sometimes  suggested  that  we  might  form 
a  better  tripartite  division  of  the  Silurian  rocks  by  including  the 
Wenlock  with  the  May-Hill  and  Llandovery  beds  as  a  middle 
group,  classing  the  two  Ludlow  formations  as  Upper,  and  the  Cara- 
doc and  Llandeilo  formations  as  Lower  Silurian;*  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  adopt  so  great  a  change  in  the  generally-received  classi- 
fication. 

,  LOWER  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 

SI 

Caradoc  and  Bala  Beds, — The  Lower  Silurian  has  been  divided 
into — 1st,  Caradoc  Sandstone  and  Bala  Beds;  2ndly,  the  Llandeilo 
Flags  ;  and  3rdly,  the  Lower  Llandeilo  or  Arenig  formation.  The 
Caradoc  sandstone  was  originally  so  named  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison 
from  the  mountain  called  Caer  Caradoc  in  Shropshire  ;  it  consists  of 
shelly  sandstones  of  great  thickness,  and  sometimes  containing  much 
calcareous  matter.  The  rock  is  frequently  laden  with  the  beaatiful 
trilobite  called  by  Murchison  Trinucleus  Caractad  (see  fig.  647. 
p.  659.),  which  ranges  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  forma- 
tion, usually  accompanied  by  Strophomena  grandis  (see  fig.  645.), 
and  Orihis  vespertilio  (fig.  644.),  with  many  other  fossils. 

*  See  Report  of  Canada  Surrey  Table  of  Eqaivalents,  p.  932.,  1S63. 
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Burmeister,  in  bis  work  od  the  organizatioD  of  trilobites,  supposes 
them  to  have  ewum  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  open  sea  aud 
near  coaats,  feeding  on  smaller  marine  animals,  aad  to  have  had  the 
power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball  as  a  defence  againat  injury 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  they  underweot  various  trans  format!  ous 
analogous  to  those  of  living  crustaceans.  M.  Barrande,  author  of  an 
admirable  work  on  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia,  confirms  the 
doctrine  of  their  metamorphosis,  having  traced  more  than  twenty 
species  through  different  stages  of  growth  from  the  young  state  just 
after  its  escape  from  the  egg  to  the  adult  form.  He  has  followed 
some  of  them  from  a  point  in  which  they  show  no  eyes,  no  joints  to 
the  body,  and  no  distinct  tail,  up  to  the  complete  form  with  the  full 
number  of  segments.  This  change  is  brought  about  before  the 
animal  has  attained  a  t«nth  part  of  its  full  dimensions,  and  hence 
such  minute  and  delicate  specimens  are  rarely  met  with.  Some  of 
his  figures  of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  common  Triitueleui  are 
copied  in  the  annexed  wood-cuts  (figs.  646,  647.). 


»  bodjringi  Bit 


iIlulaoldH.  "Sotll; 
Jolnta.    The  to 
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In  Mr.  Salter's  monograph  of  the  British  trilobites,  he  expresses 
hu  opinion  that  their  habit  wu  to  live  on  the  sea-bottom  and  devour 
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the  silt  chu-ged  with  oi^anic  matter  aa  seti-wormB  do,  or  eb^ 
possibly,  to  devour  the  worms  tbemselvee.  He  supposes  the  trilobite 
to  have  hod  no  jaws,  and  to  have  been  provided  with  a  BDCtorial 
mouth." 

It  has  been  ascertauied  that  a  great  thickness  of  slaty  and  Cfye- 
talline  rocks  of  South  Wales,  as  welt  as  those  of  Snowdon  and  Bala 
in  North  Wales,  which  were  first  supposed  to  be  of  older  date  than 
the  Silurian  sandstones  and  mudstones  of  Shropshire,  ara  in  fact 
identical  in  age  with  the  Caradoc  formation  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  contain  the  same  organic  remains.  At  Bala  in  Merioneth- 
shire, a  limestone  rich  in  fossib  occurs,  and  below  it  sandattHiet 
some  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness.  In  this  limestone  several  rare 
starfishes  are  found,  and  abundance  of  those  peculiar  bodies  called  - 
Cystida.  These  last  are  amongst  the  most  recent  additions  made  hj 
paltBontoIogists  to  the  Radiala.  Their  structure  and  relations  were 
first  elucidated  in  an  essay  published  by  Von  Buch  at  Berlin  in 
1845.  They  are  the  Spharonitet  of  old  authors,  and  are  usnally 
met  with  as  spheroidal  bodies  covered  with  polygonal  plates,  with  a 
mouth  on  the  upper  side,  and  a  point  of  attachment  for  a  stem 
(which  is  almost  always  broken  off)  on 
"i- «»■  the  lower  (fig.  64S.  A).  They  wet«  con- 

sidered by  Professor  E.  Forbes  as  inter- 
mediate between  the  erinoids  and  echi- 
noderms.  The  EehittoiphiBroniU  here 
represented  (fig.  648.)  is  characteristic 
of  the  Caradoc  beds  in  Wales  f,  and  of 
their  equivalents  in  Sweden  and  Russia. 
With  it  have  been  found  several  other 
genera  of  the  same  family,  such  as 
SphtBTonitet,  Uemicotmitet,  &c.  Among 
EcktminiuiTiHi  Miiau.  Eichvaid,  ip.  the  mollusca  are  Fteropods  of  the  gennv 
a.  numh!  """''*''  Conullaria  of  largo  size  (for  genus,  see 

*L^«^;^'!'r^''NT^..  fig-  6"  1-  P-  536.) ;  Graptolites  are  rere. 
except  in  peculiar  localities  where  black 
mud  abounds.  The  formation,  when  traced  into  South  Wales  and 
Ireland,  assumes  a  greatly  altered  mineral  aspect,  but  still  retains 
its  characteristic  fossils.  In  Tyrol  it  is  especially  rich  in  organic 
reniains4  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  when  it  occurs  under  the 
form  of  trappean  tuflf  (volcanic  ashes  of  De  la  Beche),  as  in  the  crest 
of  Snowdon,  the  peculiar  species  which  distinguish  it  from  the 
Llandeilo  beds  are  still  observable.  The  formation  generally  appears 
to  be  of  shallow-water  origin,  and  in  that  respect  is  contrasted 
with  the  group  next  to  be  described.  Professor  Ramsay  estimates 
the  thickness  of  the  Bala  Beds,  including  the  contemporaneous 
volcanic  rocks,  stratified  and  unstrati&ed,  as  being  from  10,000  to 
12,000  feet  in  thickness. 
Llandeilo  flag*. — The  Lower  Silurian  strata  were  originally 

*  FslaoDlographica,  vuL  svi.   p.  9.,    and  Mem.  G«ol.  Snrv.,  toL  iL  p.  518. 
1S61.  t  See  Pordock's  Rcpon  of  Loodoii- 

f  Qnact.  GkoL  Jonra.,  voL  vii.  p.  II.;    deny,  1843. 
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divided  b;  Sir  R.  Murchiaon  into  the  upper  group  already  described, 
under  the  name  of  Caradoc  Sandstone,  and  a  lower  one,  called,  from 
a  town  in  Caermarthenshire,  the  lAandetto  flags.  The  last-men- 
tiooed  strata  consist  of  dark-coloured  micaceous  flags,  frequently 
calcareous,  with  a  great  thicknesa  of  shales,  generally  black, 
below  tliem.  The  same  beds  are  also  seen  at  Builth  in  Radnorshire, 
and  here  the;  are  interstratified  with  volcanic  matter. 

A  still  lower  part  of  the  Llandeilo  rocks  consistB  of  a  black  car- 
bonaceous slate  of  great  thickness,  frequently  containing  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Dumfriesshire,  beds  of  anthracite. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  carbonaceous  matter  may  be  due  in 
great  measure  to  large  quantities  of  embedded  animal  remains,  for 
the  number  of  GraptoUtes  included  in  these  slates  was  certainly  very 
great.  I  collected  these  same  bodies  in  great  numbers  in  Sweden  and 
Xorway  in  1835--6,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  graptolitic  shale* 
of  the  Silurian  system  ;  and  was  informed  by  Dr.  Beck  of  Copen- 
hagen that  they  were  fossil  zoophytes  related  to  the  Virgtilaria  and 
Pennatula,  genera  of  which  the  living  species  now  inhabit  mud  and 
slimy  sediment.  Some  of  our  most  eminent  naturalists  still  hold  to 
this  opinion,  others  refer  them  to  Bryozoa. 

Fig.  GO.  r\%.  G!0. 

BMrnKwrauu  [  (JrapfofOn)  Diplatrmm  prittll. 

XwrJiiKmll,  BMk.  Hllinier,  ip. 

LUndrilo  flues.    WdM.  Staropthlrc  i  WhIm  ;  Sndni,  At 
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The  hrachiopoda  of  the  Llandeilo  flags,  which  are  very  abundant, 
are  in  the  main  the  same  as  those  of  the  Caradoc  Sandstone,  but 
the  other  mollusca  are  in  great  part  of  different  species. 

In  Europe  generally,  as,  for  example,  in  Sweden  and  Russia,  no 
shells  are  so  characteristic  of  this  formation  as  Orthoeeratites 
usually  of  great  size,  and  with  a  wide  siphuncle  placed  on  one 
aide  instead  of  being  central  (see  fig.  653.).  The  same  form  also 
occurs  in  the  Bala  beds  in  England.  Among  other  Cephalopods  in 
the  Llandeilo  flags  are  LituUet  (see  fig.  629.) ;  in  the  same  beds  also 
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nre  found  Bellerophon  (see  fig.  577.  p.  516.)  and  Bome  Pteropod  abellt 
(^Conularia,  TAeca,  &c.\  also  in  spots  where  eand  abounded lunelli* 


'Q|^^^SbsS3»'> 


braochiate  bivalves  of  lai^e  size.  The  Crustaceans  were  plentifully 
represented  by  the  Trilobites,  which  appear  to  have  flwarmed  in  tlw 
Silurian  seas  just  as  crabs  and  shrimps  do  in  our  own.  The  genera 
AtapAtu  (fig.  654.),  Ogyffia  (fig,  655.),  and  Trituideta  (figs.  646; 
647.)  form  a  marked  feature  of  the  rich  and  varied  Trilobttic  fanna 
of  this  age. 


Ogtila  Bmr*'l.  Butm. 
Sm.  /laplnu  BmdUI.  Btanfn. 

Bunih.  RKlDonblni  LIui'  "     ' 

Beiienth  the  black  slates  above  described  of  the  Llaadeilo  forma- 
tion, graplolites  are  still  found  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  and 
tlie  characteristic  genera  of  shells  and  trilobites  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  are  still  traceable  downwards,  in  Shropshire,  Cum* 
berland,  and  North  and  South  Wales,  through  a  vastdepth  ofshaly 
beds,  interstratified  with  trappean  formations  of  contemporaneous 
origin ;  these  consist  of  tutfs  aud  lavas,  the  tuffs  being  formed  of 
such  materials  as  are  ejected  from  craters  and  deposited  immpdiately 
on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  or  washed  into  it  from  the  land.  According 
to  FrofePEor  Ramsay,  their  thickness  is  about  3300  feet  in  North 
Wales,  including  tliose  of  the  Lower  Llandeito.  The  lavas  are 
felepathic,  and  of  porphyritic  structure,  and,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  of  an  aggregate  thickness  of  2500  feet. 

Loicer  Llandttlo  Formation,  Murchison;  Arenig,  Sedgwick. — - 
Sext  in  the  descending  order  ore  the  shales  and  sandstones  in  which 
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the  quartzose  rocks  called  Stiper-stones  in  Shropshire  occur.  When 
the  term  Silurian  was  given  by  Sir  R.  Murchison,  in  1835,  to  the 
whole  series,  he  considered  the  Stiper-stones  as  the  base  of  the  Si- 
lurian system,  but  no  fossil  fauna  had  then  been  obtained,  such  as 
could  alone  enable  the  geologist  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  this 
member  of  the  series  and  the  Llandeilo  flags  above,  or  a  vast  thickness 
of  rock  below  which  was  seen  to  form  the  Longmynd  hills,  and  wa^ 
called  "  unfossiliferous  graywacke."  Professor  Sedgwick  had  de- 
scribed strata  now  ascertained  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  Arenig  mountain  in  Merionethshire,  in  1843,  and  the 
Skiddaw  slates,  studied  by  the  same  author,  were  of  corresponding 
date,  though  the  number  of  fossils  was,  in  both  cases,  too  few  for 
the  determination  of  their  true  chronologieal  relations.  The  subse- 
quent researches  of  MM.  Sedgwick  and  Uarkness  in  Cumberland,  and 
of  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  and  the  Government  surveyors  in  Shropshire, 
have  increased  the  species  to  more  than  sixty.  These  have  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Salter,  and  shown  in  the  last  edition  of  ^*  Siluria," 
(p.  52,  1859,)  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  fossils  of  the  overlying 
Llandeilo  flags.  Among  these  the  Linyuia plumbea,  .eEglina  Itinodosa, 
Ogygia  Selwyniiy  and  Didymo^ 
grapstis  geminus  (fig.  656.),  and 
D,  hirundoy  are  characteristic. 

In  reference  to  the  classifies-  DU/fmograpsus  KemHm$.  Hlitoger.  t^ 

tion  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  two  ^''**'"- 

questions  have  been  raised  ;  first,  whether  the  Lower  Silurian,  com- 
prising the  Caradoc  and  Llandeilo  beds  already  described,  should  be 
Beparated  from  the  Upper  Silurian  under  some  new  title,  such  as 
Cambro- Silurian  ;  and  secondly,  whether,  if  we  reject  this,  the 
Arenig  or  Stiper-stones  group  (Lower  Llandeilo  of  Murchison) 
should  be  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  as  the  top 
of  a  distinct  and  older  series.  In  reference  to  the  first  question  Sir 
R.  Murchison,  in  his  important  work  above  cited*,  has  given  a  list  of 
no  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  species  of  fossils  (of  which  specimens  had 
been  examined  either  by  Mr.  Salter  or  Prof.  McCoy),  all  common  to 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  strata,  or,  in  other  words,  which, 
being  found  in  the  Caradoc,  are  also  met  with  in  the  Wenlock 
formation.  The  range  upwards  of  so  many  species  from  the  inferior 
to  the  superior  group  shows  that,  independently  of  the  link  supplied 
by  the  Llandovery  or  Middle  Silurian,  there  is  such  a  connection 
between  the  two  principal  divisions  (Upper  and  Lower  Silurian,)  as 
makes  it  natural  to  assign  the  whole  to  one  great  system.  To 
attempt,  therefore,  to  give  a  new  name  to  the  Llandeilo  beds,  or  to 
call  them  Cambrian  or  Cambro- Siluriany ^2lb  has  been  proposed, 
woujd  be  to  act  in  violation  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  classification, 
and  would  create  much  confusion  by  disturbing  a  nomenclature  long 

• 

*  Silaria,  p.  485. 

oo  3 
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received  and  originally  established,  hj  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  on  well- 
defined  palaeontological  and  stratigraphical  data. 

As  to  the  second  question,  whether  a  line  should  not  be  drawn 
between  the  Llandeilo  flags  and  the  subjacent  Stiper-stones  or  Arenig 
group,  more  may  be  said  in  its  favour,  since  while  so  many  species 
pass  from  Lower  to  Upper  Silurian,  there  are  none,  a<:cording  to 
Mr.  Salter,  which  pass  down  from  the  Llandeilo  flags  or  Upper 
Llandeilo,  into  the  Arenig  or  Lower  Llandeilo  beds.  But,  although 
the  species  are  distinct,  the  genera  are  the  same,  as  those  which 
characterize  the  Silurian  rocks  above,  and  none  of  the  primordial  or 
Cambrian  forms,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  are  intermixed.  This 
Arenig  group  may  thorefore  be  conveniently  regarded  as  the  base 
of  the  great  Silurian  system,  which,  by  the  thickness  of  its  strata 
and  the  changes  in  animal  life  of  which  it  contains  the  record,  is 
more  than  equal  in  value  to  the  Devonian,  or  Carboniferous,  or  oUier 
principal  divisions,  whether  of  primary  or  secondary  date. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  the  mere  thickness  of  the  strata, 
considered  apart  from  the  great  fluctuations  in  organic  life  which 
took  place  between  the  era  of  the  Llandeilo  and  that  of  the  Ludlow 
formation,  especially  as  the  enormous  pile  of  Sihirian  rocks  observed 
in  Great  Britain,  and  especially  in  Wales,  is  derived  in  great  part 
from  igneous  action,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  ordinary  deposition 
of  sediment  from  rivers  or  the  waste  of  clifis. 

In  volcanic  archipelagoes,  such  as  the  Canaries,  we  se^  the  most 
active  of  all  known  causes,  aqueous  and  igneous,  simttltaneously 
at  work  to  produce  great  results  in  a  comparatively  moderate 
lapse  of  time.  The  outpouring  of  repeated  streams  of  lava, — the 
showering  down  upon  land  and  sea  of  volcanic  ashes, — the  sweep- 
ing seaward  of  loose  sand  and  cinders,  or  of  rocks  ground  down 
to  pebbles  and  sand,  by  rivers  and  torrents  descending  steeply  in- 
clined channels, — the  undermining  and  eating  away  of  long  lines 
of  sea-cliff  exposed  to  the  swell  of  a  deep  and  open  ocean, — these 
operations  combine  to  produce  a  considerable  volume  of  superimposed 
matter,  without  there  being  time  for  any  extensive  change  of  species. 
Nevertheless,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  limit  to  the  thickness  of 
stony  masses  formed  even  under  such  favourable  circumstances,  for 
the  analogy  of  tertiary  volcanic  regions  lends  no  countenance  to  the 
notion  that  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  25,000,  much  less  45,000 
feet  thick,  like  those  of  Wales,  could  originate  while  one  and  the 
same  fauna  should  continue  to  people  the  earth.  If,  then,  we  allow 
that  about  25,000  feet  of  matter  may  be  ascribed  to  one  system,  such 
as  the  Silurian,  as  above  described,  we  may  be  prepared  to  discover 
in  the  next  series  of  subjacent  rocks,  a  distinct  assemblage  of  species, 
or  even  in  great  part  of  genera,  of  organic  remains.  Such  appears 
to  be  the  fact,  and  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  the  Lower  Llan- 
deilo or  Arenig  beds,  my  enumeration  of  the  Silurian  formations  i^ 
Great  Britain,  and  proceed  to  say  something  of  their  foreign 
equivalents,  before  treating  of  rocks  older  than  the  Silurian. 
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SILT7RIAN   STRATA   OP   THE   CONTINENT   OP   EUROPE. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  discover  the  same 
ancient  series  occupying  a  wide  area,  but  in  no  region  as  yet  has  it 
been  observed  to  attain  great  thickness.  Thus,  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  the  total  thickness  of  strata  of  Silurian  age  is  scarcely 
equal  to  1000  feet*,  although  the  representatives  both  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  of  England  are  not  wanting  there,  and 
even  some  beds  of  schist  have  been  included  which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  lie  below  the  Llandeilo  group.  In  Russia  the  Silurian 
strata,  so  far  as  they  are  yet  known,  seem  to  be  even  of  smaller 
vertical  dimensions  than  in  Scandinavia,  and  they  appear  to  consist 
chiefly  of  Middle  and  Lower  Silurian,  or  of  a  limestoue  containing 
Pentamerus  oblonffus,  below  which  are  strata  with  fossils  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  Llandeilo  beds  of  England.  The  lowest  rock 
with  organic  remains  yet  discovered  is  "theUngulite  or  Obolus  gi'it'' 
of  St.  Petersburg,  probably  coeval  with  the  Llandeilo  flags  of  Wales. 

The  shales  and  grits  near  St.  Petersburg,  above  alluded  to,  contain 
green  grains  in  their  sandy  layers,  and  are  in  a  singularly  unaltered 
state,  taking  into  account  their  high  antiquity.  The  prevailing 
brachiopods  consist  of  the  Obolus  or  Ungulite  of  Pander,  and  a 
Siphonotreta  (figs.  657,  658.).     Notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of 

Shells  ojtke  loweii  knoum  Fossili/erout  Beds  i»  Russia. 
Fig.  657.  Fig.  6A8. 


Siphonotreta  unguictUata,  EichwAld.  Obolus  Apollinis,  Eichwald. 

From  the  Lowest  Siluri;in  Sandiione  **  Obolut  From  the  same  locality. 

griti,"  of  Petersburg.  ^,  interior  of  the  larger  or  ventral  valve. 

ff.  outiide  of  perforated  valve.  b.  exterior  of  the  upper  (dorsal)  valve. 
b.  interior  of  same,  showing  the  termination  of  (Davidaon,  **  Pal«ontograph.  Monog.'*) 

the  foramen  within.    (Davidson.) 

this  Russian  formation,  it  should  be  stated  that  both  of  these  genera 
of  brachiopods  have  been  also  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of 
England,  i.e.  in  the  Dudley  limestone. 

Among  the  green  grains  of  the  sandy  strata  above  mentioned, 
Prof.  Ehrenberg  has  announced  (1854)  his  discovery  of  remains  of 
foraminifera.  These  are  casts  of  the  cells ;  and  amongst  five  or  six 
forms  three  are  considered  by  him  as  referable  to  existing  genera 
(e.  g.  Textularia,  Rotalia^  and  Guttulina), 

SILURIAN   STRATA   OP   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  position  of  some  of  these  strata,  where  they  are  bent  and 
highly  inclined  in  the  Appalachian  chain,  or  where  they  are  nearly 

*  Murchison's  Siluria,  p.  321. 
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horizontal  to  the  west  of  that  chaiii,  is  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  552' 
p.  494.  But  these  formations  can  be  studied  still  more  advanta- 
geously north  of  the  same  line  of  section,  in  the  Statesof  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  other  regions  north  and  south  of  the  great  Canadian  lakes. 
Here  they  are  found,  as  in  Russia,  nearly  in  horizontal  position,  and 
are  more  rich  in  well-preserved  fossils  than  in  almost  any  spot  in 
Europe.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  succession  of  the 
beds  and  their  fossils  have  been  most  carefully  worked  out  by  the 
Government  Surveyors,  the  subdivisions  given  in  the  first  column 
of  the  annexed  list  have  been  adopted. 


Subdivisions  of  the  Silurian  Strata  of  New  York.     (Strata  below 
the  Oriskany  Sandstone^  see  Table,  p.  539.) 

New  York  NamM.  ^  Brkith  EqulTilentt. 

1.  Upper  Pentameras  Limestone 

2.  Eocrinal  Limestone 

3.  Dehhyris  Shaly  Limestone 

4.  Pentamems    and    Tentaculite 

Limestones 

5.  Water  Lime  Group 

6.  Onondaga  Salt  Group 

7.  Niagara  Group 

8.  Clinton  Group 

9.  Medina  Sandstone 

10.  Oneida  Conglomerate 

11.  Grey  Sandstone 

12    Hudson  River  Group 

13.  Utica  Slate 

14.  Trenton  Limestone 

1 5.  Black-River  Limestone 

16.  Bird'6-Eye  Limestone 

1 7.  Chazy  Limestone 

18.  Calciferous  Sandstone 

19.  Potsdam  Sandstone  Upper  Cambrian. 


.Upper    Silurian  (or   Lodlow  and 
Wenlock  Formations). 


Middle  Silurian  (or  May-Hill  and 
Llandovery  Groups). 


Lower  Silurian  (or  Caradoc  and 
Upper  and  Lower  liandctlo). 


In  the  second  column  of  the  same  table  I  have  added  the  supposed 
British  equivalents.  All  paleontologists,  European  and  American, 
such  as  MM.  de  Vemeuil,  D.  Sharpe,  Prof.  Hall,  E.  Billings,  and 
others,  who  have  entered  upon  this  comparison,  admit  that  there  is 
a  marked  general  correspondence  in  the  succession  of  fossil  forms, 
and  even  species,  as  we  trace  the  organic  remains  downwards  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  beds ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  parallel  each 
minor  subdivision.  In  regard  to  the  three  following  points  there  is 
little  difference  of  opinion. 

1st.  That  the  Niagara  Limestone,  No.  7.,  over  which  the  river  of 
that  name  is  precipitated  at  the  great  cataract,  together  with  its 
underlying  shales,  corresponds  to  the  Wenlock  limestone  and  shale  of 
England.  Among  the  species  common  to  this  formation  in  America 
and  Europe  are  Calymene  Blumenbachiiy  Homalonotus  delphinoee- 
phalus  (fig.  639.  p.  555.),  with  several  other  trilobites  ;  RhynchaneUa 
fVilsoniy  and  Retzia  cuneata ;  Orthis  elegantula,  Pentamerut  ga- 
leatus,  with  many  more  brachiopods  ;  Orthoceras  annulatum,  among 
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the  cephalopodous  shells;    and  Favosites  gothiandica,  with  other 
large  corals. 

2nd.  That  the  Clinton  Group,  No.  8.,  containing  Pentamerus 
oblongus  and  P.  IcBvis,  and  related  more  nearly  bj  its  fossil  species 
with  the  beds  above  than  with  those  below,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Middle  Silurian  as  above  defined,  p.  556. 

3rd.  That  the  Hudson  River  Group,  No.  )2.,  and  the  Trenton 
Limestone,  No.  14.,  agree  palseontologically  with  the  Caradoc  or 
Bala  group,  containing  in  common  with  them  several  species  of 
trilobites,  such  as  Asaphus  (Isotelus)  gigcu,  Trinucleus  concentricus 
(fig.  647.  p.  559.)  ;  and  various  shells,  such  as  Orthis  striatula^ 
Orthis  biforata  (or  O.  lynx\  0.  porcata  (O.  occidentalis  of  Hall), 
Bellerophon  bilobatus^  &c.* 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  bis  report  on  the  moUusca  collected  by  me  from 
these  strata  in  North  America  t,  has  concluded  that  the  number  of 
species  common  to  the  Silurian  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
is  between  30  and  40  per  cent.  ;  a  result  which,  although  no  doubt 
liable  to  future  modification,  when  a  larger  comparison  shall  have 
been  made,  proves,  nevertheless,  that  many  of  the  species  had  a  wide 
geographical  range.  It  seems  that  comparatively  few  of  the  gas- 
teropods  and  lamellibranchiate  bivalves  of  North  America  can  be 
identified  specifically  with  European  fossils,  while  no  less  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  brachiopoda,  of  which  my  collection  chiefly  consisted, 
are  the  same.  In  explanation  of  these  facts,  it  is  suggested  that 
most  of  the  recent  brachiopoda  (especially  the  orthidiform  ones)  are 
inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  that  they  may  have  had  a  wider  geo> 
graphical  range  than  shells  living  near  shore.  The  predominance  of 
bivalve  mollusca  of  this  peculiar  class  has  caused  the  Silurian  period 
to  be  sometimes  styled  "  the  age  of  brachiopods." 

The  calcareous  beds,  Nos.  15,  16,  17,  and  18.,  below  the  Trenton 
Limestone,  have  been  considered  by  M.  de  Verneuil  as  Lower 
Silurian,  because  they  contain  certain  species,  such  as  Asaphus 
{Isotelus)  gigaSy  IlUenus  crassicauda^  and  Orthoceras  bilineatum^  in 
common  with  the  overlying  Trenton  Limestone 4  But,  according  to 
Prof.  Hall,  the  Illcenus  was  erroneously  identified,  an  error  to  which 
he  confesses  that  he  himself  contributed  ;  and  on  the  whole  these 
lower  beds  contain,  he  thinks,  a  very  distinct  set  of  species,  only 
three  or  four  of  them  out  of  eighty-three  passing  upwards  into  the 
incumbent  forniations.§ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Black  River  Limestone,  No.  15.,  contains 
certain  forms  of  Orthoceras  of  enormous  size  (some  of  them  8  or 
9  feet  long  I),  of  the  subgenera  Ormoceras  and  Endoceras,  seeming 
to  represent  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Orthoceras  limestone  of  Sweden. 
Moreover,  the  general  facies  of  the  fauna  of  all  these  beds  is 
essentially  similar.  Another  ground  for  extending  our  comparison 
of  the  Llandeilo  beds  of  Europe  as  far  down  as  the  calciferous 

•  See  Murchison'g  Siluria,  p.  414.  p.  651.,  1847. 

t  Quart.  Geol.  Juurn.,  vol.  iv.  §  Hall ;  Forster  and  Whitney's  Re- 

X  boo.  Geol  France,  Bulletin,  vol.  iv.    port  on  Lake  Superior,  Pc.  II.,  1851. 
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saadstaiie  is  derived  from  the  researches  of  Sir  William  L<^Bn  in 
Canada,  and  the  study  by  Mr.  Salter  of  the  fossils  collected  by  the 
Canadian  Surveyor  near  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Ottawa  BivcTf  where 
one  moss  of  limestone  encloses  species  common  to  all  the  beds  from 
the  Calciferoua  Sandstone  (No.  18.)  up  to  the  Trenton  Limestone 
(No.  14.).  In  this  rock,  the  Asaphvs  giffot  and  other  well-known 
Trenton  species  are  blended  with  the  Maclurea  (fig.  659.),  a  lefi- 
handed  shell,  considered  by  Woodward  as  probably  a  maasive 
heteropod,   a  genus  characteristic  of    the    Chazy  Limestone,    or 


Fig.  SM. 


^vrdUmiiagrat 


No.  17-1  and  MurehUonia  gracilis  (fig.  660.)  tB 
another  Trenton  Limestone  species  found  in  the 
same  Silurian  limestone  of  Canada  *;  while  one  of 
the  moat  common  shells  in  it  is  the  Raphiatoma  ? 
i^EuoMphaba)    uniangulalum.    Hall,    a    species 
characteristic  in  New  York  of  the  Calci&rons 
Sandstone  itself.     On  the  whole,  if  we  identify 
ill.  the  beds  from  the  Black  River  Limeetooe  down 
°J.  to  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  inclusively  with  the 
[^wti"&''l!i^ocu}"  Upper  and  Lower  Llandeilo,  we  shall  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  latest  opinions  of  American  and 
British  geologists. 

In  Canada,  as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Potsdam  Sandstone 
underlies  the  above-mentioned  calcareous  rocks,  but  contains  a 
different  suite  of  fossils,  on  will  be  hereafter  explained.  lu  parts  of 
ilie  globe  still  more  remote  from  Europe  the  Silurian  strata  have 
also  been  recognized,  as  in  South  America,  Australia,  and  recently 
by  Captain  Strachey  in  India.  In  ail  these  regions  the  fociea  of  the 
fauna,  or  the  types  of  organic  life,  enable  ua  to  recognize  the  con- 
temporaneous origin  of  the  rocks;  but  the  fossil  species  are 
distinct,  showing  that  the  old  notion  of  a  universal  diffusion 
throughout  the  "  primteval  seas  "  of  one  uniform  specific  fauna  was 
ijuite  unfounded,  geographical  provinces  having  evidently  existed 
in  the  oldest  as  in  the  most  modern  times. 

IVhel/ier  the  Silurian  rocks  are  of  deep-toaUr  origin, — The 
grounds  relied  upon  by  Fi'ofesBor  £.  Forbes  for  inferring  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  Silurian  Fauna  is  indicative  of  a  sea  more  thaaTO 

*  Li>gan,_Repori,Bnt.AMOc.IpiiTicb,pp.  39.  63. 
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fathoms  deep,  are  the  following  :  first,  the  small  size  of  the  greater 
number  of  conch ifera  ;  secondly,  the  paucity  of  pectinibranchiata  (or 
spiral  univalves);  thirdly,  the  great  number  of  floating  shells,  such 
as  Bellerophon,  Orthoceras,  &c. ;  fourthly,  the  abundance  of  orthidi- 
form  brachiopoda  ;  fifthly,  tlie  absence  or  great  rarity  of  fossil  fish. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  living  Terebratulee,  on  the  coast  of 
Australia,  inhabit  shallow  water  ;  but  all  the  known  species,  allied 
in  form  to  the  extinct  Orthis^  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Forbes,  in  advocating  these  views, 
was  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  shores,  bounding  the  Silurian  sea 
in  Shropshire,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  littoral  species  of  this  early 
date  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Such  facts  are  not  inconsistent 
with  his  theory  ;  for  he  has  shown,  in  another  work,  how,  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  deep-sea  strata  are  at  present  forming  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  vicinity  of  high  and  steep  land. 

Had  we  discovered  the  ancient  delta  of  some  large  Silurian 
river,  we  should  doubtless  have  known  more  of  the  shallow- water, 
brackish-water,  and  fluviatile  animals,  and  of  the  terrestrial  flora  of 
the  period  under  consideration.  To  assume  that  there  were  no  such 
deltas  in  the  Silurian  world,  would  be  almost  as  gratuitous  an 
hypothesis,  as  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific 
to  indulge  in  a  similar  generalization  respecting  the  actual  condition 
of  the  globe. 

"  CAMBRIAN  GROUP." 

{Primordial  Zone  of  Barrande.) 

The  characters  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks  were 
established  so  fully,  both  on  stratigraphical  and  palaeontological  data, 
by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  after  five  years'  labour,  in  1839,  when 
his  *'  Silurian  System "  was  published,  that  these  formations  could 
from  that  period  be  recognized  and  identified  in  all  other  parts  of 
Europe  and  in  North  America,  even  in  countries  where  the  fossils 
diflbred  specifically  from  those  of  the  classical  region  in  Britain, 
where  they  were  first  studied.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1846 
that  M.  Joachim  Barrande,  after  ten  years'  exploration  of  Bohemia, 
and  after  collecting  more  than  a  thousand  species  of  fossils,  ascer- 
tained the  existence  in  that  country  not  only  of  the  equivalents  of 
the  two  formations  above  alluded  to,  but  of  another  set  of  strata, 
characterized  by  a  new  and  distinct  fauna,  to  which,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  a  treatise  on  trilobites,  he  gave  the  name  of  Etage  C,  or 
the  "first  fauna."  His  two  first  stages,  A.  andB.,  consisted  of  crys- 
talline and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  unfossiliferous  schists.  In  the  zone 
C.^  called  soon  afterwards  by  him  "  primordial,"  he  had  discovered 
in  1846  no  less  than  twenty-six  species  of  trilobites  contained  in 
sliales  and  slates  of  considerable  thickness,  all  of  them  belonging  to 
new  species  and  the  greater  part  of  them  to  new  genera,  called  by 
him  ParadoxideSy  Conocephalus  (syn.  Conocoryphe\  Elipsocephalus, 
Arioriy  Sao,  and  Hydrocephalus^  and  some  of  them  to  the  genus 
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Agnostus,  the  only  form  common  to  his  first  and  second  fauna,  the 
latter  corresponding  to  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Murchison.  M. 
Barrande  classed  this  first  fauna  as  the  oldest  member  of  the  Silurian 
period,  applying  the  term  Silurian  in  Sir  R.  Murchison's  sense  as 
comprehending  all  the  fossiliferous  strata  older  than  the  Devonian. 
He  spoke  of  it  as  occupying  ^*  le  meme  horizon  que  les  formations 
fossilit'^res  les  plus  anciennes  de  Suede,  de  Norv^ge  et  des  Isles 
Britanniques ;''  and  he  added,  still  speaking  of  £tage  C,  "  II  forme 
done  la  base  des  terrains  protozoiques,  selon  la  demi^re  classification 
du  Rev.  Professeur  Sedgwick."*  It  was  impossible  in  1846  for  M. 
Barrande  to  make  a  nearer  approach  towards  a  just  correlation  of  the 
Bohemian  and  British  groups  of  strata,  since  at  that  time  the  Lower 
Silurian  of  Murchison  had  no  well-defined  base-line,  physical  or 
zoological,  while  the  Cambrian  or  protozoic  of  Sedgwick,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Lower  Silurian,  was  without  a  fauna.  Even  the 
Lingula  Davisii,  which  will  presently  be  mentioned,  was  not  dis- 
covered till  1846,  at  which  time  the  new  organic  types  of  Bohemia, 
older  than  the  Lower  Llandeilo  beds  above  described,  were  so 
peculiar  as  to  enable  geologists  from  that  time  forth  to  identify  by 
their  means  alone  in  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  strata  of  corresponding  age.  It  was  some  years  before  a 
Bufiicient  number  of  British  fossils  were  found  below  the  Lower 
Llandeilo  beds  to  enable  the  geologist  to  identify  the  different 
members  of  the  Cambrian  group  with  their  equivalents  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  If,  therefore,  M.  Bar- 
rande had,  in  1846,  called  the  fossiliferous  rocks  of  his  Etage  C. 
**  Bohemian,"  that  name  would,  I  have  little  doubt,  have  been  uni- 
versally accepted,  since  he  had  acquired  full  right  to  give  a  name  to 
the  new  group  or  system  of  rocks,  the  position  and  characteristic 
fossils  of  which  he  had  first  truly  defined. 

The  term  primordial  was  intended  to  express  M.  Barrande*s  own 
belief  that  the  fossils  of  £tage  C.  afibrded  evidence  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  vital  phenomena  on  this  planet,  and  that  consequently 
no  fossiliferous  strata  of  older  date  would  or  could  ever  be  dis- 
covered. 

I  have  been  opposed  from  the  first  to  a  nomenclature  the  adoption 
of  which  would  seem  to  imply  the  acceptance  of  such  a  theory,  for 
I  always  felt  sure,  on  contemplating  the  past  history  of  geology,  that 
we  had  not  yet  pushed  our  inquiries  into  the  past  so  far  as  to  lead 
us  to  despair  of  extending  our  discoveries  at  some  future  day,  when 
vast  portions  of  the  globe  hitherto  unexplored  should  have  been 
thoroughly  surveyed. 

The  term  Cambrian  had,  long  before  1846,  been  applied  by  Profes- 
sor Sedgwick  to  rocks,  some  of  which  we  now  know  to  be  of  contem- 
poraneous date  with  Barrande's  "  primordial  zone."  Sedgwick  had 
begun  his  exploration  of  these  rocks  in  1831,  and  in  1843  published 
memoirs  on  what  he  then  termed  the  protozoic  rocks  of  North  Wale***, 

*  Ti-ilobite8deBobcine,L.ipsig.l846. 
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giving  detailed  sections  by  which  the  geological  structure  of  an 
intricate  region  was  admirably  worked  out. 

Large  portions  of  the  strata  both  of  South  and  North  Wales  at 
first  called  Cambrian,  and  supposed  to  be  older  than  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  Murchison,  were  afterwards  proved  by  our  surveyors, 
chiefly  by  the  labours  of  Prof.  Ramsay,  to  be  the  equivalents  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks   above  described. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  succession  of  the  strata  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  which  belong  to  the  Cambrian  group  or  the  fossili- 
ferous  rocks  older  than  the  Lower  Llandeilo,  to  which  are  added  the 
Laurentian  formations  of  Canada^  as  the  oldest  in  the  world  in 
which  organic  remains  have  yet  been  found. 


CAMBRIAN  GROUP. 


1.  Upper 
CambriaD 
Rocks. — 
(**  Primor- 
dial Zone" 
of  Bar- 
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slates 
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Organic  Remalni. 

^Trilobites  of  genera 
partly  Silurian,  and 
partly  Primordial 
of  Biirrande.  Bel- 
lerophon;  Ortho- 
ceratite;  Theca. 

Trilobites;  Olenus, 
Conocoryphe;  Pa- 
radoxides;  Pbyl- 
lopod  crustacean; 
Brachiopoda;  Cyt>- 
tide^ns. 

Annelids,  five  species 
{Arenicolitet    spar- 
ttuSf  &c.) ;  one  crus 
tacean;  Olhamial 
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LAURENTIAN  GROUP. 


1.  Upper    Laurentian, 
Labrador  Series 


or 


2.  Lower  Laurentian 


Stratified  highly  ^ 
crystalline  rocks, 
with  much  La- 
bradorite,  and 
other  yarieties  of 
febpar 

Gneiss;  Quartzite 
Hombleudic  and 

micaceous 
schists,  with 
dense  intercala- 
ted limestones, 
one  above  1000  ft. 
in  thickness 


-12,000 


None. 


18,000. 


Foraminifera  {Eozoon 
Canaderue), 


UPPER  CAMBRIAN. 


Tremadoc   SlateSn^^The  Tremadoc  slates  of  Sedgwick  are  more 
than  1000  feet  in  thickness,  and  consist  of  dark  earthy  slates  occur- 
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ring  near  the  little  town  of  Tremadoc,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Cardigan  Bay  in  Cai^narvonshire.  These  slates  were  first  examined 
by  Sedgwick  in  1831,  and  were  re-examined  by  him  and  described 
in  1846*,  after  some  fossils  had  been  found  in  the  underlying 
Lingula^  fi ags  by  Mr.  Davis.  The  inferiority  in  position  of  iJiese 
Lingula  flags  to  the  Tremadoc  beds  was  at  the  same  time  established. 
The  overlying  Tremadoc  beds  were  traced  by  their  pisolitic  ore  from 
Tremadoc  to  Dolgelly.  No  fossils  proper  to  the  Tremadoc  slates 
were  then  observed,  but  subsequently,  when  the  same  beds  were 
well  searched  by  the  collectors  of  the  Government  Survey  in  1863 
and  1857,  thirty-one  species  of  all  classes  were  found  in  them  and 
determined  by  Mr.  Salter.  By  their  means  he  was  able  to  separate 
the  beds  into  an  upper  and  lower  division :  in  the  upper  of  which  there 
are  about  twenty  species,  and  about  fifteen  in  the  lower.  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  the  Lower  Llandeilo  (Stiper-stones  or  Arenig 
group),  where  the  species  are  distinct,  the  genera  agree  with  Silurian 
types  ;  but  in  these  Tremadoc  slates,  where  the  species  are  also 
peculiar,  there  is  about  an  equal  admixture  of  Silurian  types  with 
those  which  Barrande  has  termed  '*  primordial."  Here,  therefore, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  domain  of  life 
in  our  retrospective  survey  of  the  past.  The  trilobites  of  new 
species,  but  of  Lower  Silurian  forms,  belong  to  the  genera  Ogygia^ 
Asaphtts,  and  Cheirurus;  whereas  those  belonging  to  primordial 
types,  or  Barrande's  first  fauna,  as  well  as  to  the  Lingula  flags  of 
Wales,  comprise  Conocoryphe\y  OlenuSy  several  species,  and  Ange- 
lina. In  the  Upper  Tremadoc  slates  are  found  BeUerophofiy  Oriho- 
ceras,  and  CyrtoceraSy  all  specifically  distinct  from  Lower  Silurian 
fossils  of  the  same  genera :  the  Pteropod  Theca  ranges  throughout 
these  slates  ;  there  are  no  Graptolites.  The  only  Tremadoc  species 
which,  according  to  Salter,  is  not  peculiar,  is  Lingula  Davisiiy  which 
ranges  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  formation,  and  links  it  with 
the  zone  next  to  be  described.  The  Tremadoc  slates  are  very  local, 
and  seem  to  be  confined  to  a  small  part  of  North  Wales  ;  and  Prof. 
Ramsay  supposes  them  to  lie  unconformably  on  the  Lingula  flags, 
and  that  a  long  interval  of  time  elapsed  between  these  formations. 

Lingula  Flags. — Next  below  the  Tremadoc  slates  in  North  Wales, 
lie  micaceous  flagstones  and  slates,  in  which,  in  1846,  Mr.  E.  Davis 
discovered  the  Lingula  named  after  him,  and  from  which  was 
derived  the  name  of  Lingula  flagB.:(  In  these  flags  and  shales, 
other  fossils  were  found  by  subsequent  researches,  which  were 
observed  to  difier  specifically  from  those  of  the  Llandeilo  beds, 
or  the  lowest  portion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  then  palseontologically 
known.     Trilobites  of  the  genera  Olenus  and    Conocorgphe  (for 

*  Geol.  Qaart.  Journ.,  vol.  iii.  p.  156.  by  Salter  to  a  subgenus  LinguleUa,  bat  I 

t  This  genus  has  been  substituted  for  retain  the  original  name  in  this  chapter, 

Barrande's  Conocephalus,  as  the  latter  because  it  has  long  been  used  by  geolo- 

term  had  been  preoccupied  by  the  ento-  gists  in  their  designation  of  the  beds 

tnologists.  where  it  is  so  abundant. 

%  This  shell  has  since  been  referred 
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genus,  see  ^g,  667.),  and  other  forms,  which  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished by  our  Government  Survey,  were  detected  ;  and  Paradoxides 
(for  genus,  see  fig.  666.),  another  of  Barrande's  primordial  forms 

Fossili  qftke**  Limgmla  Flags,"  or  bwest  Fb8sil(/enm$  Roekt  qfBritaim. 
Ftg.  661.  Fig.  669.  Fig.  CO. 


Hffmenoearit  vermianuta, 
Salter. 

A  Phyllopod  Crustacean. 
I  nac.  tixe. 

**  UnguU  FUga  **  of  Dolgellf,  aod  Ffestiniog ;  N.^Walea.* 


IJngula  DaviiM,  M'Coj, 

a.  I  natural  ilse. 

b.  distorted  by  cleavage. 


OUnus  mfemrusi 
Salter. 

I  nat.  sixe. 


of  Bohemia,  was  also  found  both  in  North  and  South  Wales,  in 
the  black  slates  of  this  era.  With  these  also  a  phyllopod  crusta- 
cean (fig.  661.),  and  several  genera  of  Brachiopoda,  with  a  rare 
Cystidean  and  a  sponge,  were  obtained.  In  all,  about  forty  or 
forty-five  species  are  already  described  by  Mr.  Salter,  and  other 
forms  are  still  in  his  hands  for  investigation. 

In  Merionethshire,  says  Prof.  Ramsay,  the  Lingula  flags  are  from 
oOOO  to  6000  feet  thick  ;  in  Carnarvonshire,  near  Llanberis,  only 
about  2000  feet,  having,  in  the  space  of  about  11  miles,  lost  4000 
feet  of  their  thickness.  In  Anglesea  and  on  the  Menai  Straits,  the 
Llandeilo  and  Bala  Beds  lie  directly  on  (Lower)  Cambrian  strata, 
both  the  Lingula  flags  and  Tremadoc  slates  being  absentf 


LOWER  CAMBRIAK. 

(Langmynd  Group.) 

Harlech  Grits. — Older  than  the  Lingula  flags  are  stratified  forma- 
tions of  great  thickness,  but  which  have  as  yet  proved  very  barren 
of  organic  remains,  and  have  been  variously  called  by  Prof.  Sedg- 
wick the  Longmynd  and  Bangor  group,  comprising,  first,  the  Bar- 
mouth and  Harlech  sandstones ;  and  secondly,  the  Llanberis  slates. 
The  sandstones  of  this  period  attain   in   the  Longmynd  Hills  in 
Shropshire  a  thickness  of  no  less  than  6000  feet,  without  any  inter- 
position of  volcanic  matter.     In  some  places  in  Merionethshire  they 
are  still  thicker.    The  labours  of  Mr.  Salter  in  Shropshire  and  those 
of  the  late  Dr.  Kinahan  in  Wicklow  have  brought  to  light  at  least 
five  species  of  Annelides  in  these  rocks,  two  of  which  have  been 
named  Arenicolites  sparsus  and  A.  didymus.     They  occur  in  count- 
less myriads  through  a  mile  of  thickness  in  the  Longmynd,  where 
also  an  obscure  crustacean  form  has  been  discovered  and  named 

•  These  fipnres  were  giren  in  Sir  R.        f  Annirereary  Address,  GcoL  Qaan. 
Murchison's  Siluria    (2nd   ed.,   1854),    Joum.,  vol.  xix.  p.  39.,  1863. 
chap.  iU 
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Palaopyge  Samiayi.  The  sands  of  this  formation  He  often 
rippled,  and  were  evidBntly  left  dr^  nt  low  tides,  bo  that  the  surface 
was  dried  hy  the  sun  and  made  to  shrink  and  present  sun-cracks. 
There  are  also  distinct  impressions  of  raindrops,  like  those  figured 
at  p.  486.,  on  many  surfaces.* 

Llanberit  Slatet. — The  slates  of  Llanberis  and  Fenrhyn  in  Car- 
nnrvonshire,  with  their  associated  sandy  strata  attain  a  great 
thickness,  sometimes  about  3000  feet.  Thej  are  perhaps  not  more 
ancient  than  the  Harlech  and  Barmouth  beds  last  mentioned,  for  they 
may  represent  the  deposits  of  fine  mud  thrown  down  in  the  same 
sea,  on  tlie  borders  of  which  the  sands  above  mentioned  were  accu- 
mulating. In  some  of  these  slaty  rocks  in  Ireland,  immediately 
opposite  Anglesea  and  Carnarvon,  two  species  of  zoophytes  have 
been  found,  lo  whicli  the  lat«  Prof.  £.  Forbes  gave  the  name  of 
Oldhamia.  They  may  be  considered  as  the  moat  ancient  fosails  yet 
known  iu  Europe. 


We  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  the  Longmynd  fauna,  if  ever 
it  shall  become  extensively  known  in  the  British  Isles  or  elsewhere, 
will  be  found  to  differ  considerably  from  that  of  the  Upper  Cambrian 
rocks,  for  the  thickness  of  the  beds  unmixed  with  volcanic  matter  is 
very  great,  and  they  must  have  required  a  great  lapse  of  time  for 
their  deposition. 

CAUDRIAN  ROCES  OF  BOHGHIA. 

{Primordial  Zone  of  Barrande.) 

I  have  already  spoken,  p.  569.,  of  the  splendid  results  of  M,  Bar- 

rande's  labours,  published  in  1846,  in  which  year,  after  a  prolonged 

investigationof  the  geology  of  Bohemia,  he  discovered  a  great  series 

of  palaozoic  formations,  for  which  he  adopted  Sir  R.  Murchison's 

■  Salter,  Quart.  Geol.  Jonm.,  voL  xiii.,  I8S7. 
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general  name  of  Silurian.  The  first  or  most  ancient  of  his  three 
Silurian  faunas,  called  bj  him  primordial,  corresponds  with  the 
British  Upper  Cambrian,  as  above  described.  The  second  tallies 
with  Murchison's  Lower  Silurian,  and  the  third  with  the  Upper 
Silurian  of  the  same  author.  When  M.  Barrande,  a  French  naturalist^ 
undertook  single-handed  the  survey  of  Bohemia,  all  the  described 
species  of  fossils  previously  obtained  from  that  country  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded twenty  in  nnmber,  whereas  he  had  already  acquired  in  1850 
no  less  than  1 100  species,  namely,  250  crustaceans,  (chiefly  trilobites,) 
220  cephalopods,  160  gasteropoda  and  pteropods,  130  acephalous 
molluscs,  210  brachiopods,  and  110  cortds  and  other  fossils.  At  a 
later  period,  1856,  M.  Barrande  states  that  he  bad  in  his  collection 
between  1400  and  1500  species  from  the  amme  Silurian  and  primor- 
dial rocks  of  Bohemia." 

In  the  primordial  zone   he  discovered  trilobites  of  the  genera 
Paradoxide$,    Conocepkaltu  ( CoHocoryphe),    EUiptoeephalu$,    Sao, 

FouaiitflktlaealFailltffnmBiaiimB0»rmf,r,iir']PrlmiiT4ialZBtu"BfBarramli. 


{EUttC.otllunoit.i 

Arionellus,  Hydrneephalut,  and  Agnot- 
ttt*.  These  primordial  trilobites  have 
a  peculiar  facies  of  their  own  depen- 
dent on  the  multiplication  of  their  tho- 
racic segments  and  the  diminution  of  \ 
their  caudal  shield  or  pygidium. 

One  of  the  "  primordial  "  or  Upper 
Cambrian  Trilobites  of  the  gem 
a  form  not  found  as  yet  elsewhere  in  i 
the  world,  \ie,9  afibrded  M.  Barrande  a 
fine  illustration  of  the  metamorphoe 
of  these  creatures,  for  be  has  traced 
them  through  no  less  than  twenty  stages 
of  their  development.    A  few  of  these 

•  Pudlela  entn  lei  IKpdU  Silotiou  ilc  Bohfine  et  de  ScandinaTJe. 
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changes  have  been  selected  for  representation  in  the  accompanying 
figures,  that  the  reader  may  learn  the  gradual  manner  in  which 
different  segments  of  the  body  and  the  eyes  make  their  appearance. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  altered  and  crystalline  condition  usually 
belonging  to  rocks  of  this  age,  and  how  devoid  of  life  they  are  for 
the  most  part  in  North  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Shropshire,  the  informa- 
tion respecting  such  minute  details  of  the  Natural  History  of  these 
crustaceans,  as  is  supplied  by  the  Bohemian  strata,  may  well  excite 
our  astonishment,  and  may  reasonably  lead  us  to  indulge  a  hope  that 
geologists  may  one  day  gain  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  the 
planet  and  its  inhabitants  at  eras  long  antecedent  to  the  Cambrian  ; 
for  those  areas  which  have  been  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  as  rigorous 
as  North  Wales  and  Bohemia  form  truly  insignificant  spots  on  a  map 
of  the  whole  globe. 

In  Bohemia  the  primordial  fauna  of  Barrande  derived  its  import- 
ance exclusively  from  its  numerous  and  peculiar  trilobites.  Besides 
these,  however,  the  same  ancient  schists  have  yielded  two  genera  of 
brachiopods,  Orthis  and  Orbicula,  a  pteropod  of  the  genus  T^Aeco, 
and  four  echinoderms  of  the  Cystidean  family. 

All  the  Bohemian  species  differ  as  yet  from  any  found  in  England, 
which  may  be  due  entirely  to  the  influence  of  geographical  causes. 
It  seems,  nevertheless,  to  confirm  the  view  here  taken,  of  the  **  pri- 
mordial zone"  being  characterized  by  fossils  distinguishable  from 
the  whole  Lower  Silurian  group ;  because  the  other  and  higher 
Silurian  formations  of  Barrande  have  each  of  them  several 
species  in  common  with  the  successive  subdivisions  of  the  British 
series. 

Sweden  and  Norway. — The  Upper  Cambrian  beds  of  North  Wales 
are  represented  in  Sweden  by  strata,  the  fossils  of  which  have  been 
described  by  a  most  able  naturalist,  M.  Angelin,  in  his  '*  Palseonto- 
logica  Suecica  (1852-4).*'  The  "alum-schists,"  as  they  are  called 
in  Sweden,  resting  on  a  fucoid -sandstone,  contain  trilobites  belonging 
to  the  genera  Paradoxides,  Olenus,  AgnostuSy  and  others,  some  of 
which  present  rudimentary  forms,  like  the  genus  last  mentioned, 
without  eyes,  and  with  the  body  segments  scarcely  developed,  and 
others  again  have  the  number  of  segments  excessively  multiplied, 
as  in  Paradoxides,  These  peculiarities  agree  with  the  characters 
of  the  crustaceans  met  with  in  the  Upper  Cambrian  strata,  before 
mentioned. 

The  Swedish  rocks  have  also  yielded  crustaceans  of  the  family 
Cytherinidce^  and  among  the  mollusca  a  small  species  of  Orthoceras^ 
the  only  primordial  cephalapod  yet  known,  and  also  a  Graptolite, 
together  with  most  of  the  fossil  forms  discovered  by  Barrande  in 
the  Bohemian  strata  of  the  same  age. 

United  States  and  Canada. — In  the  table  at  p.  606.,  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  relative  position  of  the  Potsdam  Sandstone, 
which  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  the  lowest  fossiliferous  formation 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  late  Dr.  Dale  Owen  pub- 
lished in  1852  a  graphic  sketch,  in  his  survey  of  Wisconsin,  of  the 
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lotreet  eedimeDtarjr  rocks  ne&r  the  bead-waters  of  the  Missiisippi, 

lying  at  the  baee  of  the  whole  Silurian  series.     Tbey  are  maaj 

handred  feet  think,  and  for  the  most  part  similar  jn  character  to  the 

Potsdam  sandstone  above  described,  bat  in* 

clndiag  in  their  upper  portions  intercalated  "*'  "'' 

bands  of  magnesian  limestone,  and  in  their 

lower  some  argillaceous  beds.     Among  the 

shells  of  these  strata  are  species  of  Linguta 

and    Orthii,  and  several  trilobites  of  the 

newgenns />iAeIoee;74afus  (Sg.  671.).  These 

rocks,  occurring  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 

Minnesota,  seem  destined  hereafter  to  throw 

great  light  on  the  state  of  organic  life  in  the 

Cambrian  period.  Six  beds  containing  trilo' 

bites,  separated  by  strata  from  10  to  150  feet 

thick,  are  already  enumerated. 

I  have  seen  the  Potsdam  sandstone  oi^  D«rtw 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  mnp."*  p«<'dmm  xanduonc. 
where,  as  at  Keesrille,  it  is  a  white  quartz-  Miuiiiippi'.  ""  *' ""  ''^''" 
ose   fine-grained  grit,  almost  passing  into 

quartzite.  It  is  divided  into  horizontal  ripple-marked  beds,  very  like 
those  of  the  Lingula  flags  of  Britain,  and  replete  with  a  small  round- 
shaped  Lingula  {OboUUa  of  Billings),  in  such  numbers  as  to  divide 
the  rock  into  parallel  planes,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  scales  of 
mica  in  some  micaceous  sandstones.  This  formation,  as  we  learn  from 
Sir  W.  Logan,  is  700  feet  thick  in  Canada  ;  the  lower  portion  con- 
sisting of  a  conglomerate  with  quartz  pebbles  ;  the  upper  part  of 
landstonecontainingfucoids,  and  perforated  by  amall  vertical  holes, 
which  are  very  characteristic  of  the  rock,  and  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  annelids  (^Scolilhnt  linearU). 

On  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Beanharnois  and  else- 
where, many  fossil  footprints  have  been  observed  on  the  surface  of 
its  rippled  layers.  These  impressiona  were  first  noticed  by  Mr. 
Abraham,  of  Montreal,  in  1847,  and  were  supposed  to  be  tracks  of  a 
tortoise ;  but  Sir  W.  Logan  brought  in  1851  some  of  the  slabs  to 
London,  together  with  numerous  casts  ot  other  slabs,  enabling  Pro- 
fessor Owen  to  correct  the  idea  first  entertained,  and  to  decide  that 
they  were  not  due  to  a  chelonian,  nor,  as  be  imagines,  to  any  verte- 
brate creature.  The  Professor  inclines  to  the  belief  that  they  are 
the  trails  of  more  than  one  species  of  articulate  animal,  probably 
allied  to  the  King  Crab,  or  Limulus.  Between  the  two  rows  of 
foot-tracks  runs  an  impressed  median  line  or  channel,  supposed  by 
the  Professor  to  have  been  made  by  a  caudal  appendage  rather  than 
by,  a  prominent  part  of  the  trunk.  Some  individuals  appear  to  have 
h<id  three,  and  others  five  pairs,  of  limbs  nsed  for  locomotion.  The 
width  of  the  tracks  between  the  outermost  impressions  vnries  from 
3^  to  5^  inches,  which  would  imply  a  creatore  of  much  larger  di- 
mensions than  any  organic  body  yet  obtained  from  st»ttt  of  snch 
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antiquity.  In  this  respect  they  agree  with  the  gigantic  JEurypte- 
ridcB,  detected  in  the  lowest  Deyonian  and  uppermost  Silurian  rocks, 
p.  523.  Their  size  alone  is  important,  as  warning  us  of  the  danger 
of  drawing  any  inference  from  mere  negative  evidence,  as  to  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  fauna  of  the  earlier  seas. 

Recent  investigations  by  the  naturalists  of  the  Canadian  survey 
have  rendered  it  certain  that  below  the  level  of  the  Potsdam  Sand- 
stone there  are  slates  and  schists  extending  from  New  York  to 
Newfoundland)  occupied  by  a^  series  of  trilobitic  forms  similar  in 
genera  though  not  in  species  to  those  found  in  the  European  Upper 
Cambrian  strata. 

Quebec  Group. — The  Dikelocephalus  above  mentioned  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  fossils  found  in  the  limestones  of  Quebec,  which 
have  recently  attracted  much  attention.  But  there  seems  in  these 
limestones  to  be  a  mixed  fauna,  which  renders  it  probable  that  the 
Quebec  group,  as  defined  by  Sir  W.  Logan  and  Mr.  E.  Billings,  is 
the  representative  of  our  Lower  Llandeilo  (Arenig)  and  Tremadoc 
groups  united.  The  characteristic  graptolites  lie  in  the  upper  por- 
tion, and  are  identical  with  those  of  Skiddaw  ;  and  the  mixture  of 
primordial  and  Lower  Silurian  genera  in  the  lower  portion  exactly 
reminds  us  of  the  similar  mixture  in  the  Tremadoc  slate,  while, 
according  to  Mr.  Billings,  there  are  many  species  identical  with 
those  of  the  calciferous  sand-rock,  the  formation  which  immediatdy 
overlies  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  passes  down  into  it  imperceptibly. 

Huronian  series. — Next  below  the  Upper  Cambrian  occur  strata 
called  the  Huronian  by  Sir  W.  Logan,  which  are  of  vast  thickness, 
consisting  chiefly  of  quartzite,  with  great  masses  of  greenish  chJori- 
tic  slute,  which  sometimes  include  pebbles  of  crystalline  rocks  derived 
from  the  Laurentian  formation,  next  to  be  described.  Limestones 
are  rare  in  this  series,  but  one  band  of  300  feet  in  thickness  has  been 
traced  for  considerable  distances  to  the  north  of  Lake  Huron.  Beds 
of  greenstone  are  intercalated  conformably  with  the  quartzose  and 
argillaceous  members  of  this  series.  No  organic  remains  have  yet 
been  found  in  any  of  the  beds  ;  and  whether  they  may  be  altered 
Lower  Cambrian  or  some  still  older  sedimentary  formation  in  a 
semi-metamorphic  state  is  uncertain.  The  Huronian  strata  are 
about  18,000  feet  thick,  and  rest  unconformably  on  the  Lanrentian, 
next  to  be  described. 

LAURENTIAN  ROCKS. 

In  the  course  of  the  geological  survey  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  W.  £.  Logan,  it  has  been  shown  that,  northward  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  there  is  a  vast  series  of  crystalline  rocks  of 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  quartzite,  and  limestone,  more  than  30,000  feet 
in  thickness,  which  have  been  called  Laurentian,  and  which  are 
already  known  to  occupy  an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles. 
They  are  not  only  more  ancient  than  the  fossiliferous  Cambrian 
formatioxis  above  described,  bat  are  older  than  the  Huronian  last 
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mentioned,  and  had  undergone  great  disturbing  moyements  before 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  other  '*  primordial "  rocks  were 
formed.  The  older  half  of  this  Laurentian  series  is  unconformable 
to  the  newer  portion  of  the  same. 

Upper  Laurentian  or  Labrador  aeries. — The  Upper  Group,  more 
than  10,000  feet  thick,  consists  of  stratified  crystalline  rocks  in 
which  no  organic  remains  have  yet  been  found.  They  consist  in 
great  part  of  felspars^  which  vary  in  composition  from  anorthite  to 
andesine,  or  from  those  kinds  in  which  there  is  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  potash  and  soda  to  those  in  which  there  is  more  than  seven 
per  cent,  of  these  alkalies,  the  soda  preponderating  greatly.  These 
felsparites  sometimes  form  mountain  masses  almost  without  any 
admixture  of  other  minerals  ;  but  at  other  times  they  include  _ 
pyroxene,  which  passes  into  hypersthene.  They  are  often  granitoid 
in  structured  One  of  the  varietiea  is  the  same  as  the  opalescent 
labradorite  rock  of  Labrador.  The  Adirondack  Mountam^  in  the 
State  of  New  York  are  referred  ta  the  same  series,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  hypersthene  rocks  of  Skye,  which  resemble  this 
formation  in  mineral  character,  may  be  of  the  same  geological  age. 

I^wer  Laurentian, — This  series,  about  20,000  feet  in  thickness, 
is,  as  before  stated,  unconformable  to*  that  last  mentioned  ;  it  con- 
sists in  great  part  of  gneiss  of  a-  reddish  tint  with  orthoclase 
felspar.  Beds  of  nearly  pure  quartg,  from  400*  to  600  feet  thick, 
occur  in  some  places.  Hornblendic  and  micaceous  schista  are  often 
interstratified,  and  beds  of  limestone  usually  crystalline. 

There  are  several  of  these  limestones  which  have  been  traced  to 
great  distances,  and  one  of  them  is  from  700  to  1500  feet  thick.     In 
the  most  massive  of  them  Sir  W.  Logan  observed  in  18i>9  what  he 
considered  to  be  an  organic  body  much  resembling  the  Silurian 
fossil  called  Stromatopora  rugosa.     It  had  been  obtained  the  year 
before  by  Mr.  J.  McCuUoch  at  the  Grand  Calumet  on  the  river 
Ottawa.     This  fossil  was   examined   in   1864  by  Dr.   Dawson  of 
Montreal,  who  detected  in  it,  by  aid  of  the  micposeope,^  the  distinct 
structure  of  a  Rhizopod  or  Foraminifer.     Dr.  Carpenter  and  Prof. 
T.  Rupert  Jones  have  since  conBrmed  this  opinion,  comparing  the 
structure  to  that  of  the  well-known  nummulite.     It  appears  to  have 
grown  one  layer  over  another,  and  to  have  formed  reefs  of  lime- 
stone as  do  the  living  coral-building  polyp  animals.    Parts  of  the 
original  skeleton,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  are  still  preserved ; 
while  certain  interspaces  in  the  calcareous  fossil  have  been  filled  up 
with  serpentine  and  white  augite.     On  this  oldest  of  known  organic 
remains  Dr.  Dawson  has  conferred  the  name  of  Eozoon  Canadense  ; 
its  antiquity  is  such  that  the  distance  of  time  which  separated  it 
from  the  Upper  Cambrian  period,  or  that  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone, 
may,  says  Sir  W.  Logan,  be  equal  to  the  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  nummulitic  limestones  of  the  Tertiary 
period.    The  Laurentian  and  Huronian  rocks  united  are  about  50,000 
feet  in  thickness,  and  the  Lower  Laurentian  was  disturbed  before 
the  newer  series  was  deposited.     We  may  naturally  expect  that 
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other  proofs  of  unconformability  wiU  hereafter  t)e  detected  iit  more 
than  one  point  in  so  vast  a  succession  of  strata. 

The  mineral  character  of  tlie  Upper  Laurent ian  differs,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  that  of  the  Lower,  and  the  pebbles  of  gneiss  in  the 
Huronian  conglomerates  are  thought  to  prove  that  the  Laurentian 
strata  were  already  in  a  metamorphic  state  before  they  were  brokefi 
up  to  supply  materials  for  the  Huronian.  Even  if  we  had  not  dis- 
covered the  Eozoon,  we  might  fairly  have  inferred  from  analogy  that 
as  the  quartzites  were  once  beds  of  sand,  and  the  gneiss  and  mica- 
schist  derived  from  shales  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  se  Che  cal- 
careous masses,  from  400  to  1000  feet  and  more  in  thickness,  were 
originally  of  organic  origin.  This  is  now  generally  believed  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous, 
Oolitic,  and  Cretaceous  limestones  and  those  nummulitic  rocks  of 
tertiary  date  which  bear  the  Closest  affinity  to  the  Eozoon  reefs  of 
the  Lower  Laurentian.  The  oldest  stratified  rock  In  Scotland  is 
that  called  by  Sir  ^.  Murchison  "  the  fundamental  gneiss,**  which 
forms  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Lewis  in  the  Hebrides.  On  this 
gneiss,  in  parts  of  the  Western  Highlands,  the  Lower  Cairibr ian  and 
various  metamorphic  rocks  rest  unconformably.  It  is  conjectured 
that  this  ancient  gneiss  of  Scotland  may  correspond  in  date  with 
part  of  the  great  Laurentian  gnoup  of  North  America. 


ON    THE    ABSENCE    OF   YERTEBRATA    IN    ROCK«   BELOW   THE    UPPER 

SILURIAN. 

Supposed  Period  of  Invertebrate  Animals, — We  have  seen  that  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Silurian  system  a  bone-bed  occurs  near  Ludlow, 
in  which  the  remains  of  fish  are  abundant,  and  amongst  them  some 
of  highly  organized  structure,  referred  to  the  genera  Onchus  and 
Pteraspis.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  R.  Murchison  for  having  first 
announced,  in  1840,  the  discovery  of  these  ichthyolites,  and  lie  then 
spoke  of  them  as  "  the  most  ancient  beings  of  their  class."  In  the 
third  edition  of  his  classical  work*,  he  has  reverted  to  the  opinion 
formerly  expressed  by  him,  observing  that  the  active  researches  of 
the  last  twenty  years  in  Europe  and  America  ^*  had  failed  to  modify 
that  generalization.**  He  also  adds :  "  The  Silurian  system  therefore 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  a  long  period  in  which  no  verte- 
brated  animals  had  been  called  into  existence." 

In  the  same  year  (1859)  in  which  this  remark  was  hazarded,  the 
discovery  of  the  Pteraspis^  mentioned  by  us  at  p.  552.,  in  the  Lower 
Ludlow  rooks,  carried  back  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  fish 
one  step  farther  into  the  history  of  the  past.  But  it  is  still  a  fact 
well  worthy  of  notice  that  no  remains  of  vertebrata  have  yet  been 
met  with  in  any  strata  older  than  the  Lower  Ludlow. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  hundreds  of  Mollusks,  Echinoderms,  Trilo- 
bites.  Corals,  and  other  fossils  already  obtained  from  more  ancient 
Silurian  formations,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower,  we  may  well  ask, 

•  Siluria,  p.  268.,  1S59. 
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whether  any  set  of  fossiliferous  rocks  newer  in  the  series  were  ever 
studied  with  equal  diligence  and  over  so  vast  an  area  without  yield- 
ing a  single  ichthyolite. 

Yet  we  ought  to  hesitate  before  we  accept,  even  on  such  evidence, 
60  sweeping  a  conclusion,  as  that  the  globe,  for  ages  after  it  was 
inhabited  by  all  the  great  classes  of  invertebrata,  remained  wholly 
untenanted  by  vertebrate  animals.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  re- 
member that  we  have  detected  no  insects,  or  land-shells,  or  freshwater 
pulmoniferous  mollusks,  or  terrestrial  ci;ustaceans,  or  plants  (with 
the  exception  of  fucoids),  in  rocks  below  the  Upper  Silurian.  Their 
absence  may  admit  of  explanation,  by  supposing  almost  all  the  de- 
posits of  that  era  hitherto  examined  to  have  been  formed  in  seas  far 
from  land  or  beyond  the  influence  of  rivers.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
a  shallow- water^  or  even  a  littoral,  deposit  may  have  been  met  with 
in  North  Wales  or  North  America ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the 
Silurian  deposits,  as  at  present  known,  have  certainly  a  more  pelagic 
character  than  any  other  of  equal  extent  and  thickness. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  not  perhaps  a  mere  fortuitous  coincidence, 
that  the  only  stratum  in  which  land-plants  occur  is  also  the  only 
one  which  has  yielded  the  remains  of  fish  in  any  considerable 
abundance.  Bone-beds  in  general,  such  as  that  of  the  uppermost 
Trias  at  Bristol  and  Stuttgart,  or  that  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone near  Bristol  and  Armagh,  or,  lastly,  that  of  the  ^*  Upper 
Ludlow,"  are  remarkable  for  containing  teeth  and  bones,  much 
rolled,  and  implying  transportation  from  a  distance.  The  association 
of  the  sporangia  of  LycopodiaceaB  (see  p.  548.)  with  the  Ludlow 
fish-bones  shows  that  plants  had  been  washed  from  some  dry  land, 
then  existing,  and  had  been  drifted  into  a  common  submarine  re- 
ceptacle with  the  bones ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  globe  fish  occur  in  the  greatest  numbers  at  the  junction 
of  rivers  with  the  sea.  Where  the  Upper  Ludlow  is  devoid  of 
plants,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  as  destitute  of  ich  thy  elites  as  are 
the  Wenlock  or  Llandeilo  beds. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  explanation,  that  Cephalopoda  were  so 
abundant  in  the  Silurian  period  that  they  may  have  discharged  the 
functions  of  fish  ;  to  which  we  may  reply  that  both  clashes  coexisted 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  period,  and  both  of  them  swarmed  together  in 
the  Carboniferous  and  Liassic  seas,  as  they  do  now  in  certain  parts 
of  the  ocean.  We  may  also  remark  that  we  are  too  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  distribution  of  scattered  bones  and  teeth  or  the 
skeletons  of  dead  fish  on  the  floor  of  the  existing  ocean,  to  have  a 
right  to  theorise  with  confidence  on  the  absence  of  such  relics  over 
wide  spaces  at  any  former  era. 

They  who  in  our  own  times  have  explored  the  bed  of  the  sea 
inform  us  that  it  is  in  general  as  barren  of  vertebrate  remains  as 
the  soil  of  a  forest  on  which  thousands  of  mammalia  and  reptiles 
have  flourished  for  centuries.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  Prof.  E. 
Forbes  and  Mr.  McAndrew  dredged  the  bed  of  the  British  seas 
from  the  Isle  of  Portland  to  the  Land's  End  in   Cornwall,  and 
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thence  again  to  Shetland,  recording  and  tabulating  the  numbers  of 
the  various  organic  bodies  brought  up  by  them  in  the  course  of 
140  distinct  dredgings,  made  at  different  distances  from  the  shore, 
some  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  others  forty  miles  distant.  The  list  of 
species  of  marine  invertebrate  animals,  whether  Radiata,  Molluscs, 
or  Articulata,  was  verj  great,  and  the  number  of  individuals  enor- 
mous ;  but  the  only  instances  of  vertebrate  animals  consisted  of  a 
few  ear-bones,  and  two  or  three  vertebrae  of  fish,  in  all  not  above 
six  relics.  • 

It  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Mc  An  drew  should  have 
dredged  the  great  "  Ling  Banks "  or  cod-fishery  grounds  off  the 
Shetland  Islands  for  shells  without  obtaining  the  bones  or  teeth  of 
any  dead  fish,  although  he  sometimes  drew  up  live  fish  from  the 
mud.  This  is  the  more  singular  because  there  are  some  areas  where 
recent  fish-bones  occur  in  the  same  northern  seas  in  profusion,  as  I 
have  shown  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology  "  (see  Index,  "  Vidal ") ; 
two  bone-beds  having  been  discovered  by  British  hydrographers,  one 
in  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  other  in  the  sea  near  the  Faroe  Isles,  the 
first  of  them  two,  and  the  other  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
where  the  lead  brings  up  everywhere  the  vertebrse  of  fish  from 
various  depths  between  45  to  235  fathoms.  These  may  be  compared 
to  the  Upper  Ludlow  bone-bed  ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  of 
our  times,  as  on  that  of  the  Silurian  epoch,  there  are  other  wide  spaces 
where  no  bones  are  embedded  in  mud  or  sand. 

It  may  be  true,  though  it  sounds  somewhat  like  a  paradox,  that 
fish  leave  behind  them  no  memorials  of  their  presence  in  places 
where  they  swarm  and  multiply  freely  ;  whereas  currents  may  drift 
their  bones  in  great  numbers  to  regions  wholly  destitute  of  living 
fish.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  quite  analogous  to  what 
takes  place  on  the  habitable  land,  where,  instead  of  the  surfacd 
becoming  encumbered  with  heaps  of  skeletons  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  land-reptiles,  all  solid  bony  substances  are  removed 
after  death  by  chemical  processes,  or  by  the  digestive  powers  ol 
predaceous  beasts ;  so  that,  if  at  some  future  period  a  geologist 
should  seek  for  monuments  of  the  former  existence  of  such  crea- 
tures, he  must  look  anywhere  rath«-  than  in  the  area  where  they 
fiourished.  He  must  search  for  them  in  spots  which  were  covered 
at  the  time  with  water,  and  to  which  some  bones  or  carcases  may 
have  been  occasionally  carried  by  floods  and  permanently  buried  in 
sediment. 

In  the  annexed  Table,  a  few  dates  are  set  before  the  reader  of  the 
discovery  of  different  classes  of  -animals  in  ancient  rocks,  to  enable 
him  to  perceive  at  a  glance  how  gradual  has  been  our  progress  in 
tracing  back  the  signs  of  vertebrata  to  formations  of  high  antiquity. 
Such  facts  may  be  useful  in  warning  us  not  to  assume  too  hastily 
liat  the  point  which  our  retrospect  may  have  reached  at  the  present 
moment  can  be  regarded  as  fixing  the  date  of  the  first  introduction 
of  any  one  class  of  beings  upon  the  earth. 
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Dates  of  the  Discovery  of  different  Classes  of  Fossil  Vertebrata  ; 
showing  the  gradual  Progress  made  in  tracing  them  to  Rocks  of 
higher  antiquity. 


Mammalia. 


Aves. 


Formations. 
-Upper  Eocene. 

—Lower  Oolite. 
-Upper  Trias. 

—Upper  Eocene. 
1839. — Lower  Eocene. 


1854.— 
1855.— 


n 


*> 


Heptilia. 


Pisces. 


1858. — Upper  Greensand. 
1863.--Upper  Oolite. 

^1710. — Permian  (or  Zechstein). 
1 844. — Carboniferous. 

1709. — Permian  (or  Kupfer-schiefcr). 
1793.— Carboniferous  (Mountain  Lime- 
stone). 
1828. — Devonian. 
1840. — Upper  Ludlow. 
1^1859. — Lower  Ludlow. 


Oeographical  Localities. 
Paris     (Gypsum     of 

Montmartre).* 
Stonesfield.* 
Stuttgart.' 

Paris  (Gjpsum  of 
Montmartre).^ 

Isle  of  Sbeppey  (Lon- 
don Clay).* 

Woolwich  Beds.' 

Meudon  (Plastic 

Clay).' 

Cambridge." 

Solenhofen.* 

Thuringia^." 
Saarbruck,  near 

Treves. »» 

Thuringia." 
Glasgow." 

Caithness.  »♦ 

Ludlow.'* 

Leintwurdine.** 


*  George  Cuvicr.  Bulletin  Soc.  Philom.,  xx.  Scattered  bones  had  been  found  in 
the  gypsum  some  years  before;  but  they  were  determined  osteologically,  and  their 
true  geological  position  was  assigned  to  them  in  this  memoir. 

'  In  1818,  Cuvier,  visiting  the  Museum  of  Oxford,  decided  on  the  mammalian 
character  of  a  jaw  from  Stonesfield.     See  also  above,  p.  404. 

*  Plieninger,  Prof.     See  above,  p.  430. 

*  M.  Darcet  discovered,  and  Lamanon  figured,  as  a  fossil  bird,  some  remains 
from  Montmartre,  afterwards  recognized  as  such  by  Cuvier  (Ossemens  Foss.,  Art. 
"Oiseaux*^. 

*  Owen,  Prof.,  Geol.  Trans.,  2nd  Ser.,  vol.  vl  p.  203.,  1839.  The  fossil  bird  dis- 
covered in  the  same  year  in  the  slates  of  Glaris  in  the  Alps,  and  at  first  referred  to 
the  chalk,  is  now  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Nummulitic  beds,  and  may  therefore 
be  of  newer  date  than  the  Sbeppey  Clay. 

'  A  bird's  bone  is  also  recorded  by  Mr.  Prestwich  as  having  been  found  by  M. 
de  la  Condamine  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Woolwich  beds.  (Quart.  GeoL  Journ., 
vol.  X.  p.  157.) 

^  Early  in  1855  the  tibia  and  femur  of  a  large  bird  equalling  at  least  the  ostrich 
in  size  were  found  at  Meudon  near  Paris,  at  the  base  of  the  Plastic  Clay.  This 
bird,  to  which  the  name  of  Crastomis  Parisienais  has  been  assigned,  appears,  from 
the  Memoirs  of  MM.  Hebert,  Lartet,  and  Owen,  to  belong  to  an  extinct  genus. 
Professor  Owen  refers  it  to  the  class  of  wading  land-birds  rather  than  to  an  aquatic 
species.     (Quart.  Geol.  Joum.,  vol.  xii.  p.  204.,  1856. 

"  Mr.  Louis  Barrett  found  many  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  a  bird  of  the  gull  tribe 
in  the  coprolitic  bed,  in  the  Upper  Greensand  (see  above,  p.  330.). 

*  The  Archceopteryx  macrura^  Owen,  was  determined  to  be  a  bird  by  Owen 
in  1863.  It  occurred  in  the  lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen,  in  which  a  single 
feather,  probably  of  the  same  bird,  had  previously  been  found  (see  above,  p.  394.). 

•"  The  fossil  monitor  of  Thuringia  {Protorosaurus  Speneri^  V.  Meyer)  was  figured 
by  Spener,  of  Berlin,  in  1810.    (Miscel.  Berlin.) 
"  See  above,  p.  503. 

>^  Memorabilia  Saxonise  Subterr.,  Leipsic.  1709. 
"  History  of  Rutherglen,  by  Rev.  David  Ure,  1793. 

"  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Ser.,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.,  1828. 
'*  Sir  B.  Murchison.    See  above,  p.  548. 
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**  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Priory,  Caerleoa  (see  abore,  p.  552.)i  found  Pteraspis  in  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Lightbodv,  P.G.S. 

Obs. — The  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  thonjrh  often  to  be  relied  on,  ii 
omitted  in  the  above  table,  as  being  less  exact  than  that  founded  on  bones  and 
teeth. 

There  are  many  writers  still  living  who,  before  the  year  1854, 
generalized  fearlessly  on  the  non-existence  of  reptiles  in  times  an- 
tecedent to  the  Permian ;  yet  in  the  course  of  nineteen  years  they 
have  lived  to  see  the  remains  of  reptiles  of  more  than  one  family 
exhumed  from  various  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  series.  Before  the 
year  1818^  it  was  the  popular  belief  that  the  Paladotherium  of  the 
Paris  gypsum  and  its  associates  were  the  first  warm-blooded  quadru- 
peds that  ever  trod  the  surface  of  this  planet.  So  fixed  was  this 
idea  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  naturalists,  that,  when  at  length 
the  Stonesfield  Mammalia  were  brought  to  light,  they  were  most  un- 
willing to  renounce  their  creed.  Fir^t^  the  antiquity  of  the  rock  was 
called  in  question  ;  and  then  the  mammalian  character  of  the  relics. 
But  when  at  length  all  controversy  was  set  at  rest  on  this  point, 
the  real  import  of  the  new  revelation,  as  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of 
progressive  development,  was  far  from  being  duly  appreciated. 

Their  significance  arose  from  the  aid  they  afforded  us  in  estimating 
the  true  value  of  negative  evidence,  when  adduced  to  establish  the 
uon-existence  of  certain  classes  of  animals  at  given  periods  of  the 
past  Every  zoologist  will  admit  that  between  the  first  creation  and 
the  final  extinction  of  any  one  of  the  oolitic  mammalia  now  known, 
whether  at  Stonesfield  or  Purbeck,  there  were  many  successive 
generations ;  and,  even  if  the  geographical  range  of  each  species  was 
very  limited  (which  we  have  no  right  to  assume),  still  there  must 
have  been  several  hundred  individuals  in  each  generation,  and  pro- 
bably when  the  species  reached  its  maximum,  several  thousands. 
When,  therefore,  we  encounter  for  the  first  time  in  1854  two  or 
three  jaws  of  Stereognathus  or  Spalacotheriuniy  after  countless 
specimens  of  Mollusca  and  Crustacea?,  and  many  insects,  fish,  and 
reptiles  had  been  previously  collected  from  the  same  beds,  we  are 
not  simply  taught  that  these  individual  quadrupeds  flourished  at  the 
eras  in  question,  but  that  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  the  same  species  peopled  the  land  without  leaving  behind  them 
any  trace  of  their  existence,  whether  in  the  shape  of  fossil  bones  or 
footprints  ;  or,  if  they  left  any  traces,  these  have  eluded  a  long  and 
most  laborious  search. 

Moreover,  we  must  never  forget  how  many  of  the  dates  given  in 
the  above  table  (p.  583.)  are  due  to  British  skill  and  energy.  Great 
Britain  being  still  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which  mammalia 
have  been  found  in  oolitic  rocks.  And  if  geology  had  been  culti- 
vated with  less  zeal  in  our  island,  we  should  know  very  little  as 
yet  of  two  extensive  assemblages  of  tertiary  mammalia  of  higher 
antiquity  than  the  fauna  of  the  Paris  gypsum  (already  cited  as 
having  once  laid  claim  to  be  the  earliest  that  ever  flourished  on  the 
eurth) — namely,  first,  that  of  the  Headon  series  (see  above,  p.  282. J^ 
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and,  secondly,  one  long  prior  to  it  in  date,  and  antecedent  to  the 
London  Clay.  This  last  has  already  afforded  us  indications  of 
Cheiroptera,  Fachydermata,  and  Marsupiala  (see  p.  292.).  How 
then  can  we  douht,  if  the  globe  were  to  be  studied  with  the  same 
diligence,  if  the  six  great  continents,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
North  and  South  America,  and  Australia,  were  equally  well  known, 
that  every  date  assigned  by  us  in  the  above  Table  for  the  earliest 
recorded  appearance  of  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  would 
have  to  be  altered  and  shifted  back  ?  Nay,  if  one  other  area, 
such  as  part  of  Spain,  of  the  size  of  England  and  Scotland,  were 
Hubjected  to  the  same  scrutiny  (and  we  are  still  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  even  with  Great  Britain),  each  class  of  vertebrata  would 
perhaps  recede  one  or  more  steps  farther  back  into  the  abyss  of 
time  :  fish  might  penetrate  into  the  Lower  Silurian, — reptiles  into 
the  Upper  Devonian, — mammalia  into  the  Lower  Trias, — birds  into 
the  Middle  Oolite, — and,  if  we  turn  to  the  Invertebrata,  Trilobites 
and  Cephalopods  might  descend  into  the  Lower  Cambrian, —  and 
Foraminifera  into  rocks  now  styled  Azoic,  and  older  than  the  Lower 
Laurentian. 

Yet,  after  these  and  many  more  analogous  revisions  of  the  Table, 
the  order  of  chronological  succession  in  the  different  classes  of  fossil 
animals  would  probably  continue  the  same  as  now  ; — in  other 
words,  our  success  in  tracing  back  the  remains  of  each  class  to  re- 
mote eras  would  be  greatest  in  fishes,  next  in  reptiles,  and  least  in 
mammalia  and  birds. 

We  have  of  late  years  acquired  striking  proofs  of  the  difficulty  of 
detecting  the  bones  of  man  in  those  strata  in  which  the  works  of 
his  hands  in  the  shape  of  flint  implements  abound.  There  are  also 
large  tracts  of  Eocene  rocks  very  prolific  of  shells  and  other  or- 
ganisms, as  in  Belgium,  for  example,  which  have  been  diligently 
studied  for  nearly  a  century  without  yielding  a  single  bone  of  a 
mammifer.  In  the  whole  world  the  cretaceous  and  oolitic  rocks 
have  each  of  them  only  afforded  as  yet  a  single  example  of  a  fossil 
bird.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  higher  the  type  of  organiza- 
tion the  more  powerful  the  spell  required  to  evoke  the  remains  of  a 
fossil  being  from  its  stony  sepulchre* 

**  Unwilling  I  my  lips  onclose — 
Leave,  oh  I  leave  me  to  repose.*' 

That  we  should  meet  with  ichthyolites  more  universally  at  each 
era,  and  at  greater  depths  in  the  series,  than  any  other  class  of 
fossil  vertebrata,  would  follow  partly  from  our  having  as  palaeontolo- 
gists to  do  chiefly  with  strata  of  marine  origin,  and  partly,  be- 
cause bones  of  fish,  however  partial  and  capricious  their  distribution 
on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  are  nevertheless  more  easily  met  with  than 
those  of  reptiles  or  mammalia.  In  like  manner  the  extreme  rarity 
of  birds  in  Heccnt  and  Fliocene  strata,  even  in  those  of  fresh- 
water origin,  might  lead  us  to  anticipate  that  their  remains  would 
be  obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  older  rocks^  as  the  Table 
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proves  to  be  the  ease, — even  in  tertiary  strata,  wherein  we  can  more 
readilj  find  deposits  formed  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

The  only  incongruity  between  the  geological  results,  and  those 
which  our  dredging  experiences  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate 
a  priori^  consists  in  the  frequency  of  fossil  reptiles,  and  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  mammalia.  It  would  appear  that  during  all  the 
secondary  periods,  not  even  excepting  the  newest  part  of  the  creta- 
ceous, there  was  a  greater  development  of  reptile  life  than  is  now 
witnessed  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  preponderance  of  this 
class  over  the  mammalia  may  have  depended  in  part  on  climatal 
conditions,  but  it  seems  also  clearly  to  imply  the  limited  develop- 
ment, if  not  the  total  absence,  before  the  Tertiary  period  of  the 
placental  mammalia,  whether  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  which,  when 
they  became  dominant,  acquired  power  to  check  and  keep  down  the 
class  of  vertebrata  nearly  allied  to  them  in  structure,  and  coming 
most  directly  in  competition  with  them  in  the  struggle  for  life. 
For  notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  assigning  even  conjectural 
limits  to  the  chronological  extension  of  each  class  of  vertebrata  as 
we  trace  them  farther  and  farther  back  into  the  past,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  our  failure  to  detect  signs  of  them  in  older  strata,  in 
proportion  to  the  rank  of  their  organisation,  favours  the  doctrine  of 
development,  or  at  least  of  the  successive  appearance  on  the  earth  of 
beings  more  and  more  highly  organized,  culminating  at  last  in  the 
advent  of  Man  himself. 
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VOLCAKIC   ROCKS. 

Trap  rocks — Name,  whence  derived — Their  igneous  origin  at  first  doubted— 
Their  general  appearance  and  character — Volcanic  cones  and  craters,  how 
formed — Mineral  composition  and  texture  of  volcanic  rocks — Varieties  of 
felspar —  Hornblende  and  .augite — Isomorphism  —  Rocks,  how  to  be  studied — 
Basalt,  trachyte,  greenstone,  porphyry,  scoria,  amygdaloid,  lava,  tuff — Agglo- 
merate— Laterite— Alphabetical  list,  and  explanation  of  names  and  synonyms,  of 
\olcanic  rocks — Table  of  the  analyses  of  minerals  most  abundant  in  the  vol- 
canic and  hypogene  rocks. 

The  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  rocks  having  now  been  described,  we 
have  next  to  examine  those  which  may  be  called  volcanic,  in  the 
most  extended  sense  of  that  term.     Suppose  a  a  in  the  annexed 

Fig.  672. 


0.  Hypogene  formfttiont,  ttratffled  and  uimtrAtifled. 
h.  Aqueous  formations.  c.  Volcanic  rocks . 

diagram,  to  represent  the  crystalline  formations,  such  as  the  granitic 
and  metamorphic ;  b  b  the  fossiliferous  strata ;  and  c  c  the  volcanic 
rocks.  These  last  are  sometimes  found,  as  was  explained  in  the  first 
chapter,  breaking  through  a  and  A,  sometimes  overlying  both,  and 
occasionally  alternating  with  the  strata  b  b.  They  also  are  seen,  in 
some  instances,  to  pass  insensibly  into  the  unstratified  division  of  a, 
or  the  Plutonic  rocks. 

When  geologists  first  began  to  examine  attentively  the  structure 
of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  almost  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of  existing  volcanos.  They  found 
certain  rocks,  for  the  most  part  without  stratification,  and  of  a 
peculiar  mineral  composition,  to  which  they  gave  different  names, 
such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  amygdaloid.  All  these, 
which  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  one  family,  were  called  "  trap  " 
by  Bergmann,  from  trappa,  Swedish  for  a  fi ight  of  steps — a  name 
since  adopted  very  generally  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  science  ; 
for  it  was  observed  that  many  rocks  of  this  class  occurred  in  great 
tabular  masses  of  unequal  extent,  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  ter- 
races or  steps  on  the  sides  of  hills.  This  configuration  appears  to 
be  derived  from  two  causes.  First,  the  abrupt  original  terminations 
of  sheets  of  melted  matter,  which  have  spread,  whether  on  the  land 
or  bottom  of  the  sea,  over  a  level  surface.  For  we  know,  in  the 
case  of  lava  flowing  from  a  volcano,  that  a  stream,  when  it  has 
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ceased  to  flow,  and  grown  solid,  very  commonlj  ends  in  a  steep  slope, 
as  at  a,  flg.  673.     But,  secondly,  the  step-like  appearance  arises 

more  frequently  from  the  mode  in  which 
^^^•^^'*  horizontal  masses  of  igneous  rock,  such 

as  6  c,  intercalated  between  aqueous 
strata,  or  showers  of  volcanic  dust  and 
ashes,  have,  subsequently  to  their  origin, 
been  exposed,  at  different  heights,  by 
denudation.  Such  an  outline,  it  is  true, 
is  not  peculiar  to  trap  rocks ;  great  beds 
step.ukeappcar«iceoftr«p.        ^f  limestone,  and  other  hard  kinds  of 

stone,  often  presenting  similar  terraces  and  precipices:  but  these 
are  usually  on  a  smaller  scale,  or  less  numerous,  than  the  volcanic 
stepSy  or  form  less  decided  features  in  the  landscape,  as  being  less 
distinct  in  structure  and  composition  from  the  associated  rocks. 

Although  the  characters  of  trap  rocks  are  greatly  diversified,  the 
beginner  will  easily  learn  to  distinguish  them  as  a  class  from  the 
aqueous  formations.  Sometimes  they  present  themselves,  as  already 
Stated,  in  tabular  masses,  which  are  not  divided  by  horiaontal  planes 
of  stratification  in  the  manner  of  sedimentary  deposits.  Sometimes 
they  form  chains  of  hills  often  conical  in  shape.  Not  unfrequently 
they  are  seen  as  ^'dikes''  or  wall-like  masses,  intersecting  fossili- 
ferous  beds.  The  rock  is  occasionally  columnar,  the  columns  some- 
times decomposing  into  balls  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet  in  diameter.  The  decomposing  surface  very  conmionly 
assumes  a  coatin^y  of  a  rusty  iron  colour,  from  the  oxidation  of  ferru- 
ginous matter,  so  abundant  in  the  traps  in  which  augite  or  horn- 
"blende  occur;  or,  in  the  felspathic  varieties  of  trap,  it  acquires  a 
white  opaque  coating,  from  the  bleaching  of  the  mineral  called  fel- 
j^par.  On  examining  any  of  these  volcanic  rocks,  where  they  have 
not  sufiered  disintegration,  we  rarely  fjEiil  to  detect  a  crystalline 
arrangement  in  one  or  more  of  the  component  minerals.  Sometimes 
the  texture  of  the  mass  is  cellular  or  porous,  or  we  perceive  that  it 
has  once  been  full  of  pores  aiid  cells,  which  have  afterwards  become 
filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  other  infiltrated  mineral. 

Most  of  the  volcanic  rocks  produce  a  fertile  soil  by  their  disinte- 
gration. It  seems  that  their  component  ingredients,  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  potash,  iron,  and  the  rest^  are  in  proportions  well  fitted  for 
the  growth  of  vegetation.  As  they  do  not  effervesce  with  acids,  a 
deficiency  of  calcareous  matter  might  at  first  be  suspected;  but 
although  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  rare,  except  in  the  nodules  of 
amygdaloids,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  lime  sometimes  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  augite  and  hornblende.    (See  Table,  p.  602.) 

Cones  and  Craters, — In  regions  where  the  eruption  of  volcanic 
matter  has  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  and  where  the  surface  has 
never  since  been  subjected  to  great  aqueous  denudation,  cones  and 
craters  constitute  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  form- 
ations. Many  hundreds  of  these  cones  are  seen  in  central  France, 
in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  wherp 
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they  observe,  for  the  most  part,  a  linear  arrangement,  and  form 
chains  of  hills.  Although  none  of  the  eruptions  have  happened 
within  the  historical  era,  the  streams  of  lava  may  still  be  traced  dis- 
tinctly descending  from  many  of  the  craters,  and  following  the  lowest 
levels  of  the  existing  valleys.     The  origin  of  the  cone  and  crater- 


Fig.  674. 


Part  of  the  chain  of  extinct  rolcaoot  called  the  Monta  Dome,  Auvergne.    (Scrope) 

shaped  hill  is  well  understood,  the  ^owth  of  many  having  been 
watched  during  volcanic  eruptions.  A  chasm  or  fissure  first  opens 
in  the  earth,  from  which  great  volumes  of  steam  and  other  gases  are 
evolved.  The  explosions  are  so  violent  as  to  hurl  up  into  the  air 
fragments  of  broken  stone,  parts  of  which  are  shivered  into  minute 
atoms.  At  the  same  time  melted  stone  or  lava  usually  ascends  through 
the  chimney  or  vent  by  which  the  gases  make  their  escape.  Although 
extremely  heavy,  this  lavA  is  forced  up  by  the  expansive  power  of 
entangled  gaseous  fiuids,  chiefly  steam  or  aqueous  vapour,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  water  is  made  to  boil  over  the  edge  of  a  vessel 
when  steam  has  been  generated  at  the  bottom  by  heat.  Large 
quantities  of  the  lava  are  also  shot  up  into  the  air,  where  it  separates 
into  fragments,  and  acquires  a  spongy  texture  by  the  sudden  enlarge- 
ment of  the  included  gases,  and  thus  forms  scoritB,  other  portions 
being  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  or  dust  The  showering 
down  of  the  various  ejected  materials  round  the  orifice  of  eruption 
gives  rise  to  a  conical  mound,  in  which  the  successive  envelopes  of 
sand  and  scoriae  form  layers,  dipping  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis. 
In  the  mean  time  a  hollow,  called  a  cratevy  has  been  kept  open  in 
the  middle  of  the  mound  by  the  continued  passage  upwards  of  steam 
and  other  gaseous  fiuids.  The  lava  sometimes  flows  over  the  edge  of 
the  crater,  and  thus  thickens  and  strengthens  the  sides  of  the  cone ; 
but  sometimes  it  breaks  down  the  cone  on  one  side  (see  fig.  674.), 
and  often  it  flows  out  from  a  fissure  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  or  at 
some  distance  from  its  base.* 

Composition  and  nomenclature, — Before  speaking  of  the  connection 
between  the  products  of  modem  volcanos  and  the  rocks  usually  styled 
trappean,  and  before  describing  the  external  forms  of  both,  and  the 
manner  and  position  in  which  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  treat  of  their  mineral  composition  and  names.  The 
varieties  most  frequently  spoken  of  are  basalt  and  trachyte,  to  which 

*  For  a  description  and^  theoiy  of  active  volcanos,  see  Principles  of  Geology, 
chaps,  xxiv.  et  9eq,  &  xxzii. 
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dolerite,  greenstone,  clinkstone,  and  others  might  be  added;  while 
those  founded  chiefly  on  peculiarities  of  texture,  are  porphjrj, 
amygdaloid,  lava,  volcanic  breccia  or  agglomerate^  tuff,  scoria^  and 
pumice.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  all  these  are  mainly  com- 
posed of  two  minerals,  or  families  of  simple  minerals,  felspar  and 
hornblende;  but  the  felspar  preponderates  greatly  even  in  those 
rocks  to  which  the  homblendic  mineral  imparts  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter and  prevailing  colour. 

The  two  minerals  alluded  to  may  be  regarded  as  two  groups,  rather 
than  species.  Felspar,  for  example,  may  be,  first,  common  felspar 
(often  called  Orthoclase),  that  is  to  say,  potash-felspar,  in  which  the 
predominant  alkali  is  potash  (see  Table,  p.  602.);  or,  secondly,  albite 
i.e.  soda-felspar,  where  the  predominant  alkali  is  soda  ;  or,  thirdly, 
Oligoclase,  in  which  there  is  also  more  soda  than  potash,  but  which 
contains  less  silica  than  albite ;  or,  fourthly,  Labrador-felspar  (Labra- 
dorite),  which  differs  not  only  in  its  iridescent  hues  and  cleavage, 
but  also  in  containing  less  silica  than  albite,  and  in  having  lime 
in  its  base.  Anorthite,  so  called  from  the  oUique  interfacial  angles 
of  its  rhomboidal  prisms,  is  nearly  allied  in  composition  with  La- 
bradorite.  As  to  "  glassy  felspar "  and  "  compact  felspar,"  they 
cannot  rank  as  varieties  of  equal  importance,  for  both  the  albitic  and 
common  felspar  appear  sometimes  in  transparent  or  glasty  crystals ; 
and  compact  felspar,  or  petro-silex,  is  a  compound  of  a  less  definite 
nature,  sometimes  containing  largely  both  soda  and  potash.  Itmightbe 
called  a  felspathic  paste,  being  the  residuary  matter  after  portions  of 
the  original  matrix  have  crystallized.  Recent  analysis  has  shown  that 
all  the  varieties  of  felspar  may  contain  both  potash  and  soda,  although 
in  some  of  them  the  potash,  and  in  others  the  soda,  greatly  prevails. 

The  homblendic  group  consists  principally  of  two  varieties ;  first, 
hornblende,  and,  secondly,  augite,  which  were  once  regarded  as 
very  distinct,  although  now  some  eminent  mineralogists  are  in  doubt 
whether  they  are  not  one  and  the  same  mineral,  differing  only  as  one 
crystalline  form  of  native  sulphur  differs  from  another. 

The  history  of  the  changes  of  opinion  on  this  point  is  curious  and 
instructive.  Werner  first  distinguished  augite  from  hornblende ;  and 
his  proposal  to  separate  them  obtained  afterwards  the  sanction  of 
Haiiy,  Mohs,  and  other  celebrated  mineralogists.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  form  of  the  crystals  of  the  two  species  were  different,  and  their 
structure,  as  shown  by  cleavage^  that  is  to  say,  by  breaking  or  cleaving 
the  mineral  with  a  chisel,  or  a  blow  of  the  hanmier,  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  yields  most  readily.  It  was  also  found  by  analysis  that 
augite  usually  contained  more  lime,  less  alumina,  and  no  fiuoric  acid ; 
which  last,  though  not  always  found  in  hornblende,  often  enters  into 
its  composition  in  minute  quantity.  In  addition  to  these  characters, 
it  was  remarked  as  a  geological  fact,  that  augite  and  hornblende  are 
very  rarely  associated  together  in  the  same  rock  ;  and  that  when  this 
happened,  as  in  some  lavas  of  modem  date,  the  hornblende  occurs  in 
the  mass  of  the  rock,  where  crystallization  may  have  taken  place  more 
slowly,  while  the  augite  merely  lines  cavities  where  the  crystals  may 
have  been  produced  rapidly.     It  was  also  remarked,  that  in  the 
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crystalline  slags  of  furnaces,  augitic  forms  were  frequent,  the  hom- 
blendic  entirely  absent ;  hence  it  was  conjectured  that  hornblende 
might  be  the  result  of  slow,  and  augite  of  rapid  cooling.  This  view 
was  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  Mitscherlich  and  Berthier  were  able 
to  make  augite  artificially,  but  could  never  succeed  in  forming  horn- 
blende. Lastly,  Gustavus  Rose  fused  a  mass  of  hornblende  in  a 
porcelain  furnace,  and  found  that  it  did  not,  on  cooling,  assume 
its  previous  shape,  but  invariably  took  that  of  augite.  The  same 
mineralogist  observed  certain  crystals  in  rocks  from  Siberia  which 
presented  a  hornblende  cleavage^  while  they  had  the  external  form 
of  augite. 

If,  from  these  data,  it  is  inferred  that  the  same  substance  may 
assume  the  crystalline  forms  of  hornblende  or  augite  indifferently, 
according  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  cooling  of  the  melted  mass,  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  that  the  variety  commonly  called  augite,  and 
recognised  by  a  peculiar  crystalline  form,  has  usually  more  lime  in  it, 
and  less  alumina,  than  that  called  hornblende,  although  the  quantities 
of  these  elements  do  not  seem  to  be  always  the  same.  Unquestionably 
the  facts  and  experiments  above  mentioned  show  the  very  near 
affinity  of  hornblende  and  augite ;  but  even  the  convertibility  of  one 
into  the  other,  by  melting  and  recrystallizing,  does  not  perhaps  de- 
monstrate their  absolute  identity.  For  there  is  often  some  portion 
of  the  materials  in  a  crystal  which  are  not  in  perfect  chemical  com- 
bination with  the  rest.  Carbonate  of  lime,  for  example,  sometimes 
carries  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  silex  into  its  own  form 
of  crystal,  the  silex  being  mechanically  mixed  as  sand,  and  yet  not 
preventing  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  assuming  the  form  proper  to 
it  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  in  many  others  some  one  or  more 
of  the  ingredients  in  a  crystal  may  be  excluded  from  perfect  chemical 
union ;  and  after  fusion,  when  the  mass  recrystallizes,  the  same 
elements  may  combine  perfectly  or  in  new  proportions,  and  thus  a 
new  mineral  may  be  produced.  Or  some  one  of  the  gaseous  elements 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  oxygen  for  example,  may,  when  the  melted 
matter  reconsolidates,  combine  with  some  one  of  the  component 
elements. 

The  different  quantity  of  the  impurities  or  refuse  above  alluded  to, 
which  may  occur  in  all  but  the  most  transparent  and  perfect  crystals, 
may  partly  explain  the  discordant  results  at  which  experienced 
chemists  have  arrived  in  their  analysis  of  the  same  mineraL  For  the 
reader  will  find  that  crystab  of  a  mineral  determined  to  be  the  same 
by  physical  characters,  crystalline  form,  and  optical  properties,  have 
often  been  declared  by  skilful  analyzers  to  be  composed  of  distinct  ele- 
ments. (See  the  table  at  p.  602.)  This  disagreement  seemed  at  first 
subversive  of  the  atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  fixed 
and  constant  relation  between  the  crystalline  form  and  structure  of 
a  mineral  and  its  chemical  composition.  The  apparent  anomaly, 
however,  which  threatened  to  throw  the  whole  science  of  mineralogy 
into  confusion,  was  in  a  great  degree  reconciled  to  fixed  principles 
by  the  discoveries  of  Professor  Mitscherlich  at  Berlin,  who  ascertained 
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that  the  composition  of  the  minerals  which  had  appeared  so  Tariabky 
was  goTemed  by  a  general  law,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
isomorphism  (from  co-oc,  isos,  equal,  and  fioptprj,  morphea  form).  Ac- 
cording to  this  law,  the  ingredients  of  a  given  species  of  mineral  are 
not  absolutely  fixed  as  to  their  kind  and  quality  ;  but  one  ingredient 
may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  portion  of  some  analogous  ingre- 
dient. Thus,  in  augite,  the  lime  may  be  in  part  replaced  by  portioQa 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  of  manganese,  while  the  form  of  the  crystal, 
and  the  angle  of  its  cleavage  planes,  remain  the  same.  These 
vicarious  substitutions,  however,  of  particular  elements  cannot  exceed 
certain  defined  limits. 

PyroxenCy  a  name  of  Haiiy's,  is  often  used  for  augite  in  descrip- 
tions of  volcanic  rocks.  It  is  properly,  according  to  M.  Delesse,  a 
general  name,  under  which  Augite,  Diallage,  and  Hypersthene  may 
be  united,  for  these  three  are  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  mineral 
species,  having  the  same  chemical  formula  with  variable  bases. 

Amphibole  is  in  like  manner  a  general  term  under  which  Horn- 
blende and  Actinolite  may  be  united. 

Having  been  led  into  this  digression  on  some  recent  steps  made  in 
the  progress  of  mineralogy,  I  may  here  observe  that  the  geological 
student  must  endeavour  as  soon  as  possible  to  familiarisse  himself 
with  the  characters  of  ^yQ  at  least  of  the  most  abundant  simple 
minerals  of  which  rocks  are  composed.  These  are  felspar,  quartz, 
mica,  hornblende,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  This  knowledge  cannot 
be  acquired  from  books,  but  requires  personal  inspection,  and  the 
aid  of  a  teacher.  It  is  well  to  accustom  the  eye  to  know  the  appear- 
ance of  rocks  under  the  lens.  To  learn  to  distinguish  felspar  from 
quartz  is  the  most  important  step  to  be  first  aimed  at  In  general 
we  may  know  the  felspar  because  it  can  be  scratched  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  whereas  the  quartz,  from  its  extreme  hardness,  receives 
no  impression.  If  both  minerals  are  crystalline,  the  felspar  may  be 
known  by  its  lamellar,  and  the  quartz  by  its  glass-like  fracture ;  but 
when  they  occur  in  a  granular  or  uncrystallized  state,  the  young 
geologist  must  not  be  discouraged  if,  after  considerable  practice^  he 
often  fails  to  distinguish  them  by  the  eye  alone.  If  the  felspar  is 
granular,  the  blow-pipe  may  be  used,  for  the  edges  of  the  grains  can 
be  rounded  in  the  flame,  whereas  those  of  quartz  are  infusible.  In 
order  to  detect  the  varieties  of  felspar  above  enumerated,  and  to 
distinguish  hornblende  from  augite,  the  reflecting  goniometer  will 
often  be  useful,  enabling  the  mineralogist  to  ascertain  the  angle  of 
cleavage  and  shape  of  the  crystal. 

The  external  characters  and  composition  of  the  felspars  are  ex- 
tremely different  from  those  of  augite  or  hornblende ;  so  that  the  vol- 
canic rocks  in  which  either  of  these  minerals  play  a  conspicuous  part 
are  easily  recognizable.  But  there  are  mixtures  of  the  two  elements 
in  very  different  proportions,  the  mass  being  sometimes  exclusively 
composed  of  felspar,  and  at  other  times  largely  of  augite.  Between 
the  two  extremes  there  is  almost  every  intermediate  gradation ;  yet 
certain  compounds  prevail  so  extensively  in  nature,  and  preserve  so 
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much  uniformity  of  aspect  and  composition,  that  it  is  useful  in 
geology  to  regard  them  as  distinct  rocks,  and  to  assign  nahies  to 
them,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  trachyte,  and  others  presently  to 
be  mentioned. 

Basalt — As  an  example  of  rocks  in  which*  augite  is  a  conspicuous 
ingredient,  basalt  may  first  be  mentipned.     Although  we  are  more 
familiar  with  this  term  than  with  that  of  any  other  kind  of  trap,  it 
is  difficult  to  define  it,  the  name   having   been  used  so  compre- 
hensively, and  sometimes  so  vaguely.    It  has  been  generally  applied 
to  any  trap  rock  of  a  black,  bluish,  or  leaden-grey  colour,  having  a 
uniform  and  compact  texture.     Most  strictly,  it  consists  of  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  felspar,  augite,  and  iron,  to  which  a  mineral  of  an 
olive-green   colour,  called  olivine,  is  often  superadded,  in  distinct 
grains  or  nodular  masses.     The  iron  is  usually  magnetic  (oxyduluted 
iron),  and  is  often  accompanied  by  another  metal,  titanium.     The 
term  ^'Dolerite*'  is  now  much  used  for  this  rock,  when  the  felspar  is 
of  the  variety  called  Labradorite,  as  in  the  lavas  of  Etna.     Basalt, 
according  to  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  its  more  strict  sense,  is  composed  of 
<*an  intimate  mixture  of  augite  with  a  zeolitic  mineral  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  out  of  Labradorite  by  the  addition  of 
water,  the  presence  of  water  being  in  all  zeolites  the  cause  of  that 
bubbling  up  under  the  blow-pipe  to  which  they  owe  their  appella- 
tion."*    Of  late  years  the  analyses  of  M.  Delesse  and  other  eminent 
mineralogists  have  shown  that  the  opinion  once  entertained,  that 
augite  was  the  prevailing  mineral  in  basalt,  or  even  in  the  most 
augitic  trap  rocks,  must  be  abandoned.     Although  its  presence  gives 
to  these  rocks  theirdistinctive  character  as  contrasted  with  trachytes, 
still  the  principal  element  in  their  composition  is  felspar. 

Augite  rock  has,  indeed,  been  defined  by  Leonhard  as  being  made 
up  principally  or  wholly  of  augite  f,  and  in  some  veinstones,  says 
Delesse,  such  a  rock  may  be  found  *,  but  the  greater  part  of  what 
passes  by  the  name  of  augite  rock  is  more  rich  in  green  felspar 
than  in  augite.  AmphibolOe,  in  like  manner,  or  Hornblende  rocky 
is  a  trap  of  the  basaltic  family,  in  which  there  is  much  hornblende, 
and  in  which  this  mineral  has  been  supposed  to  predominate ;  but 
Delesse  finds,  by  analysis,  that  the  felspar  may  be  in  excess,  the 
base  being  felspathic. 

In  some  varieties  of  basalt  the  quantity  of  olivine  is  very  great ; 
and  as  this  mineral  differs  but  slightly  in  its  chemical  composition 
from  serpentine  (see  Table  of  Analyses,  p.  602.),  containing  even  a 
larger  proportion  of  magnesia  than  serpentine,  it  has  been  suggested 
with  much  probability  that  in  the  course  of  ages  some  basalts  highly 
charged  with  olivine  may  be  turned,  by  metamorphic  action,  into 
serpentine. 

Trachyte.  —  This  name,  derived  from  rpaxvc,  rough,  has  been 
given  to  the  felspathic  class  of  volcanic  rocks  which  have  a  coarse, 
cellular  paste,  rough  and  gritty  to  the  touch.  This  paste  has 
commonly  been  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  albite,  but  according 

*  Yolcanos,  2d  ed.  p.  18.  f  Mineralreicb,  2d  ed.  p.  8S. 
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to  M.  Delesse  it  is  variable  in  composition,  its  prevailing  alkali  being 
soda.  Through  the  base  are  disseminated  crystals  of  glassj  felspar, 
mica,  and  sometimes  quartz  and  hornblende,  although  in  the  trachTte, 
properly  so  called,  there  is  no  quartz.  The  varieties  of  felspar  which 
occur  in  trachyte  are  trisilicates,  or  those  in  which  the  silica  is  to 
the  alumina  in  the  proportion  of  three  atoms  to  one.* 

Trachytic  Porphyry^  according  to  Abich,  has  the  ordinary  com- 
position of  trachyte,  with  quartz  superadded,  and  without  any  augite 
or  titaniferous  iron.  AndesUe  is  a  name  given  by  Gustavus  Rose  to 
a  trachyte  of  the  Andes,  which  contains  the  felspar  called  Andesin, 
together  with  glassy  felspar  (orthoclase)  and  hornblende  dissemi- 
nated through  a  dark-coloured  base. 

Clinkstone^  or  Phonolite,  —  Among  the  felspathic  products  of  vol- 
canic action,  this  rock  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  lamination, 
which  is  sometimes  such  that  it  affords  tiles  for  roofing.  It  rings 
when  struck  with  the  hanmier,  whence  its  name;  is  compact,  and 
usually  of  a  greyish  blue  or  brownish  colour ;  is  variable  in  compo- 
sition, but  almost  entirely  composed  of  felspar,  and  in  some  cases, 
according  to  Gmelin,  of  felspar  and  mesotype.  When  it  contains 
disseminated  crystals  of  felspar,  it  is  called  Clinkstone  porphyry. 

Greenstone  is  the  most  abundant  of  those  volcanic  rocks  which  are 
intermediate  in  their  composition  between  the  Basalts  and  Trachytes. 
The  name  has  usually  been  extended  to  all  granular  mixtures, 
whether  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  or  of  augite  and  felspar.  The 
term  diorite  has  been  applied  exclusively  to  compounds  of  hornblende 
and  felspar.  According  to  the  analyses  of  Delesse  and  others,  the 
chief  cause  of  the  green  colour,  in  most  greenstones,  is  not  green 
hornblende  nor  augite,  but  a  green  siliceous  base,  very  variable  and 
indefinite  in  its  composition.  The  dark  colour,  however,  of  diorite  is 
usually  derived  from  disseminated  plates  of  hornblende. 

The  Basalts  contain  a  smaller  quantity  of  silica  than  the  Trachyteiy 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Hence,  independently 
of  the  frequent  presence  of  iron,  basalt  is  heavier.  Abich  has  there- 
fore proposed  that  we  should  weigh  these  rocks,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate their  composition  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
their  component  mmerals.  Thus,  the  variety  of  basalt  called  dolerite, 
which  contains  53  per  cent  of  silica,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*86 ; 
whereas  trachyte,  which  has  66  per  cent,  of  silica,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
only  2*68 ;  trachytic  porphyry,  containing  69  per  cent  of  silica,  a 
sp.  gr.  of  only  2*58.  If  we  then  take  a  rock  of  intermediate  compo- 
sition, such  as  that  prevailing  in  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  which  Abich 
calls  Trachyte-dolerite,  its  proportion  of  silica  being  intermediate^ 
or  68  per  cent,  it  weighs  2*78,  or  more  than  trachyte,  and  less  than 
basalt.t  The  basalts  are  generally  dark  in  colour,  sometimes  almost 
black,  whereas  the  trachytes  are  grey,  and  even  occasionally  whitOi 
As  compared  with  the  granitic  rocks,  basalts  and  trachytes  contain 
both  of  them  more  soda  in  their  composition,  the  potash-felspart 

*  Dr.  Daobeny  on  Yolcanos,  2d  ed.  pp.  14, 15.  f  Ibid. 
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being  generally  abundant  in  tho  granites.  The  volcanic  rr>cks 
moreover,  whether  basaltic  or  trachjtic,  contain  less  silica  tlian  the 
granites,  in  which  last  the  excess  of  silica  has  gone  to  form  quartz. 
This  mineral,  so  conspicuous  in  granite,  is  usually  wanting  in  the 
volcanic  formations,  and  never  predominates  in  them. 

The  fusibility  of  the  igneous  rocks  generally  exceeds  that  of  other 
rocks,  for  tlio  alkaline  matter  and  lime  which  commonly  abound  in 
their  composition  serve  as  a  flux  to  the  large  quantity  of  silica,  which 
would  be  otherwise  so  refractory  an  ingredient 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  igneous  rocks,  the 
characters  of  which  are  founded  on  their  form  rather  than  their 
composition. 

Porphyry  is  one  of  this  class,  and  very  characte^stic  of  the  vol- 
canic formations.  When  distinct  crystals  of  one  or  more  minerals  are 
scattered  through  an  earthy  or  compact  base,  the  rock  is  termed 
a  porphyry  (see  fig.  675.).  Thus  trachyte  is  porpbyritic ;  for  in  it, 
as  in  many  modern  lavas,  there  are  crystals  of  felspar;  but  in  some 
porphyries  the  crystals  are  of  augite,  olivine,  or  other  minerals. 
If  the  base  bo  greenstone,  basalt,  or  pitchstone,  the  rock  may  be 
denominated  greenstone-porphyry,  pitchslone-porphyry,  and  so 
forth.  The  old  classical  type  of  this  form  of  rock  is  the  red  por- 
Ftg.  6;s,  phyry  of  Egypt^  or  the  well  known 

"  Rosso  antico."  It  consists,  according 
to  Delesse,  of  a  red  felspathic  base  in 
which  are  disseminated  roae-coloured 
"crystals  of  the  felspar  called  oligoclase, 
with  some  plates  of  blackish  hom- 
olende  and  grains  of  oxidized  iron-ore 
(fer  oligiste).  Red  quarltiferoui  por- 
phyry  is  a  much  more  siliceoua  rock, 
containing  about  70  or  80  per  cent. 
of  silex,  while  that  of  Egypt  has  only 
YarfltjTj.  62  per  cent 

*""^hSi!b'iMd*11Id'te*.™^'™*  Amygdaloid. —  This  is   also   ano- 

ther form  of  igneous  rocli,  admitting 
of  every  variety  of  composition.  It  comprehends  any  rock  in  which 
round  or  almond-shaped  nodules  of  some  mineral,  such  as  agate, 
calcedony,  calcareous  spar,  or  zeolite,  are  scattered  through  a  base  of 
wacke,  basalt,  greenstone,  or  other  kind  of  trap.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  Greek  word  amygdala,  an  almond.  The  origin  of  this 
structure  cannot  be  doubted,  for  we  may  trace  the  process  of  its 
formation  in  modern  lavas.  Small  pores  or  cells  are  caused  by 
bubbles  of  steam  and  gas  confined  in  the  melted  matter.  After  or 
during  consolidation,  these  empty  spaces  are  gradually  filled  up  by 
matter  separating  from  the  mass,  or  infiltered  by  water  permeating 
the  rock.  As  those  bubbles  have  been  sometimes  lengthened  by  the 
flow  of  the  lava  before  it  finally  cooled,  the  contents  of  such  cavities 
bave  the  form  of  almonds.  In  some  of  the  amygdaloidal  traps  of 
Scotland,  where  the  nodules  bave  decomposed,  the  empty  celk  are 
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Been  to  have  a  glazed  or  vitreous  coating,  and  in  this  reapect  exacdj 
resemble  acoriaceous  lavaa,  or  the  slags  of  furnaces. 

„.  „„  The  annexed  figure  repreaento  a 

fragment  of  stone  taken  from  the 
upper  part  of  a  sheet  of  baaaltio 
lava  in  Auvergoe.  One  half  u 
BCoriaceouB,  the  pores  being  per- 
fectly empty;  the  other  part  is 
amygdaloidal,  the  pores  or  eeUi 
being  mostly  filled  up  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  forming  white  ker- 


Lava. — This  term  has  a  some- 
what  v^ue  signification,  having 
been  applied  to  all  melted  matter 
observed  to  flow  in  streams  irom 
volcanic  vents.  When  this  matter 
consolidates  in  the  open  air,  the 
upper  part  is  usually  scoriaceoiu, 
and  the  mass  becomes  more  and  more  stony  as  we  descend,  or  in 
proportion  as  it  has  consolidated  more  slowly  and  tinder  greater 
pressure.  At  the  bottom,  however,  of  a  stream  of  lav%  a  small 
portion  of  scoriaceous  rock  very  frequently  occurs,  formed  by  the 
first  thin  sheet  of  liquid  matter,  which  often  precedes  the  main  cut' 
rent,  or  in  consequence  of  the  contact  with  water  in  or  upon  the 
damp  soiL 

The  more  compact  lavas  are  often  porphyrilic,  but  even  the 
scoriaceous  part  sometimes  contains  imperfect  crystals,  which  haie 
been  derived  from  some  older  rocks,  in  which  the  crystals  pre- 
existed, but  were  not  melted,  as  being  more  infusible  in  thai 
nature. 

Although  melted  matter  rising  in  a  crater,  and  even  that  which 
enters  a  rent  on  the  side  of  a  crater,  is  called  lava,  yet  this  term 
belongs  more  properly  to  that  which  has  flowed  either  in  the  opea 
air  or  on  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  sea.  If  the  same  fluid  has  not  reached 
the  surface,  but  has  been  merely  injected  into  fissures  below  ground, 
it  is  called  trap. 

There  is  every  variety  of  composition  in  lavas ;  some  are  trachy 
tic,  as  in  the  Peak  of  TcnerlfTe ;  a  great  number  are  basaltic,  as  in 
Vesuvius  and  Auvergne;  others  are  Andesitic,  as  those  of  Chili; 
some  of  the  most  modern  in  Vesuvius  consist  of  green  augitc^  and 
many  of  those  of  Etna  of  augite  and  Labrador-felspar.* 

Scoria  and  Pumice  may  next  be  mentioned  as  porous  rocks,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  gases  on  materials  melted  by  volcanic  heat 
Scoriie  are  usually  of  a  reddish-brown  and  black  colour,  and  are  the 
cinders  and  slags  of  basaltic  or  augitic  lavas.  Pumice  is  a  ligbt, 
spongy,   fibrous   substance,   produced  by   the   action   of  gases  <n 

*  O.  Bose,  Ann.  dei  Mines,  Ion.  viiL  p.  32. 
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trachy  tic  and  other  lavas  ;  the  relation,  however,  of  its  origin  to  the 
composition  of  lava  is  not  yet  well  understood.     Yon  Buch  says  that  / 
it  never  occurs  where  only  Labrador-felspar  is  present  / 

Volcanic  tuff*,  Trap  tuff,  —  Small  angular  fragments  of  the  scorite 
and  pumice,  above-mentioned,  and  the  dust  of  the  same,  produced  by 
volcanic  explosions,  form  the  tuffs  which  abound  in  all  regions  of 
active  volcanos,  where  showers  of  these  materials,  together  with 
small  pieces  of  other  rocks  ejected  from  the  crater,  fall  down  upon 
the  land  or  into  the  sea.  Here  they  often  become  mingled  with 
shells,  and  are  stratified.  Such  tuffs  are  sometimes  bound  together 
by  a  calcareous  cement,  and  form  a  stone  susceptible  of  a  beautiful 
polish.  But  even  when  little  or  no  lime  is  present,  there  is  a  great 
tendency  in  the  materials  of  ordinary  tuffs  to  cohere  together.  Be- 
sides the  peculiarity  of  their  composition,  some  tuffs,  or  volcanic  grits, 
as  they  have  been  termed,  differ  from  ordinary  sandstones  by  the 
angularity  of  their  grains^  and  they  often  pass  into  volcanic  breccias. 

According  to  Mr.  Scrope,  the  Italian  geologists  confine  the  term 
tuffy  or  tufa,  to  felspathose  mixtures,  and  those  composed  principally 
of  pumice,  using  the  term  peperino  for  the  basaltic  tuffs.*  The 
pcperinos  thus  distinguished  are  usually  brown,  and  the  tuffs  grey  or 
white. 

We  meet  occasionally  with  extremely  compact  beds  of  volcanic 
materials,  interstratified  with  fossiliferous  rocks.  These  may  some- 
times be  tuffs,  although  their  density  or  compactness  is  such  as  to 
cause  them  to  resemble  many  of  those  kinds  of  trap  which  are  found 
in  ordinary  dikes.  The  chocolate-coloured  mud,  which  was  poured 
for  weeks  out  of  the  crater  of  Graham's  Island,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  1831,  must,  when  unmixed  with  other  materials,  have  constituted 
a  stone  heavier  than  granite.  Each  cubic  inch  of  the  impalpable 
powder  which  has  fallen  for  days  through  the  atmosphere,  during 
some  modern  eruptions,  has  been  found  to  weigh,  without  being 
compressed,  as  much  as  ordinary  trap  rocks,  and  to  be  often  identicid 
with  these  in  mineral  composition. 

PaUtgonite-tuff, — The  nature  of  volcanic  tuffs  must  vary  according 
to  the  mineral  composition  of  the  ashes  and  cinders  thrown  out  of 
each  vent,  or  from  the  same  vent,  at  different  times.  In  descrip- 
tions of  Iceland,  we  read  of  Palagonite-tuffs  as  very  common.  The 
name  Palagonite  was  first  given  by  Professor  Bunsen  to  a  mineral 
occurring  in  the  volcanic  formations  of  Palagonia,  in  Sicily.  It  is 
rather  a  mineral  substance  than  a  mineral,  as  it  is  always  amorphous, 
and  has  never  been  found  crystallized.  Its  composition  is  variable, 
but  it  may  be  defined  as  a  hydrosilicate  of  alumina,  containing  oxide 
of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  some  alkali.  It  is  of  a  brown  or  black- 
ish-brown colour,  and  its  specific  density,  2*43.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  breccias,  and  is  considered 
by  Bunsen  as  an  altered  rock,  resulting  from  the  action  of  steam  on 
volcanic  tuffs. 

*  GeoL  Trans.  2nd  series,  vol.  ii  p.  211. 
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Agglomerate.  —  In  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanic  vents,  we  fre- 
quently observe  accumulations  of  angular  fragments  of  rock,  formed 
during  eruptions  by  the  explosive  action  of  steam,  which  shatters  the 
subjacent  stony  formations,  and  hurls  them  up  into  the  air.  They 
then  fall  in  showers  around  the  cone  or  crater,  or  may  be  spread  for 
some  distance  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  fragments  consist 
usually  of  different  varieties  of  scoriaceous  and  compact  lavas ;  but 
other  kinds  of  rock,  such  as  granite  or  even  fossiliferous  limestones, 
may  be  intermixed  ;  in  short,  any  substance  through  which  the  ex- 
pansive gases  have  forced  their  way.  The  dispersion  of  such  ma- 
terials may  be  aided  by  the  wind,  as  it  varies  in  direction  or  intensity, 
and  by  the  slope  of  the  cone  down  which  they  roll,  or  by  floods  of 
rain,  which  often  accompany  eruptions.  But  if  the  power  of  run- 
ning water,  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  be  sufficient  to 
carry  the  fragments  to  a  distance,  it  can  scarcely  fail  (unless  where 
ice  intervenes)  to  wear  off  their  angles,  and  the  formation  then 
becomes  a  conglomerate.  If  occasionally  globular  pieces  of  scoris 
abound  in  an  agglomerate,  they  do  not  owe  their  round  form  to  at- 
trition. 

The  size  of  the  angular  stones  in  some  agglomerates  is  enormous ; 
for  they  may  be  two  or  three  yards  in  diameter.  The  mass  is  often 
50  or  100  feet  thick,  without  showing  any  marks  of  stratification 
The  term  volcanic  breccia  may  be  restricted  to  those  tuffs  which 
arc  made  up  of  small  angular  pieces  of  rock. 

The  slaggy  crust  of  a  stream  of  lava  will  often,  while  yet  in 
motion,  split  up  into  angular  pieces,  some  of  which,  after  the  current 
has  ceased  to  flow,  may  be  seen  to  stick  up  five  or  six  feet  above  the 
general  surface.  Such  broken-up  crusts  resemble  closely  in  structure 
the  agglomerates  above  described,  although  the  composition  of  the 
materials  will  usually  be  more  homogeneous. 

Laterile  is  a  red  or  brick -like  rock  composed  of  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  oxide  of  iron.  The  red  layers,  called  **  ochre  beds,"  di- 
viding the  lavas  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  are  laterites.  These  were 
found  by  Delesse  to  be  trap  impregnated  with  the  red  oxide  of  iron, 
and  in  part  reduced  to  kaolin.  When  still  more  decomposed  they 
were  found  to  be  clay  coloured  by  red  ochre.  As  two  of  the  lavas 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway  are  parted  by  a  bed  of  lignite,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  layers  of  laterite  seen  in  the  Antrim  cliffs  resulted 
from  atmospheric  decomposition.  In  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Is- 
lands streams  of  lava  of  subaerial  origin  are  often  divided  by  red 
bands  of  laterite,  probably  ancient  soils  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  surfaces  of  lava-currents,  many  of  these  soils  having  been 
coloured  red  in  the  atmosphere  by  oxide  of  iron,  others  burnt  into 
a  red  brick  by  the  overflowing  of  heated  lavas.  These  red  bands 
are  sometimes  prismatic,  the  small  prisms  being  at  right  angles  to 
the  sheets  of  lava.  Red  clay  or  red  marl,  formed  as  above  stated  by 
the  disintegration  of  lava,  scorise,  or  tuff,  has  often  accumulated  to 
a  great  thickness  in  the  valleys  of  Madeira,  being  washed  into  them 
by  alluvial  action ;  and  some  of  the  thick  beds  of  laterite  in  India 
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may  have  had  a  similar  origin.  In  India,  however,  especially  in 
the  Deccan,  the  term  **  laterite  "  seems  to  have  been  used  too  vaguely. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  trap  and 
lava  which  have  been  regarded  by  different  observers  as  sufficiently 
abundant  to  deserve  distinct  names,  especially  as  each  investigator  is 
too  apt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  local  varieties  which  happen 
to  prevail  in  districts  best  known  to  him.  It  will  be  useful,  however, 
to  subjoin  here,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
names  and  S3rnonyms  most  commonly  in  use,  with  brief  explanations, 
to  which  I  have  added  a  table  of  the  analysis  of  the  simple  minerals 
most  abundant  in  the  volcanic  and  hypogene  rocks. 

Explanation  of  the  NdmeSy  Synonyms,  and  Mineral  Composition  of 

the  more  abundant  Volcanic  Rochs, 

Agglomerate.  A  coarse  breccia,  composed  of  fragments  of  rock,  cast  out  of 
volcanic  vents,  for  tlie  most  part  angular  and  without  any  admixture  of 
water-worn  stones.  **  Volcanic  conglomerates  "  may  be  applied  to  mixtures 
in  which  watcr>wom  stones  occur. 

Aphanite.     See  Comean. 

Amphibolite,  or  HoBNBLEin>B  Rock,  which  see. 

Amygdaloid.    A  particular  form  of  volcanic  rock ;  see  p.  595. 

AuGiTE  Bock.  A  rock  of  the  basaltic  family,  composed  of  felspar  and  augite. 
See  p.  593. 

AuoiTic-PORPHTRT.  Crvstals  of  Labrador-felspar  and  of  augite,  in  a  green  or 
dark  grey  base.    {Boae,  Ann.  des  Mines,  tom.  8.  p.  22.  1835.) 

Basalt.    An  intimate  mixture  of  felspar  and  augite  with  magnetic  iron,  olivine, 

&C.     See  p.  593. 
Basanite.     Name  given  by  Alex.  Brongniart  to  a  rock,  having  a  base  of  basalt, 

with  more  or  less  distinct  crystals  of  augite  disseminated  through  it. 

Clatsto2^  and  Clatstone-porphyrt.  An  earthy  and  compact  stone,  usually  of 
a  purplish  colour,  like  an  indurated  clay ;  passes  into  homstone  ;  generally 
contains  scattered  crystals  of  felspar  and  sometimes  of  quartz. 

Clinkstoke.  Syn.  Phonolite,  fissile  Fetrosilex,  see  pi  594.;  a  greyish-blue  rock, 
having  a  tendency  to  divide  into  slabs ;  hard,  with  clean  fracture,  ringing 
under  the  hammer;  principally  composed  of  felspar,  and,  according  to 
Gmelin,  of  felspar  and  mesotype.     (Leonhard,  Mineralreich,  p.  102.) 

Compact  Felspar,  which  has  also  been  called  Fetrosilex;  the  rock  so  coded 
includes  the  homstone  of  some  mineralogists,  is  allied  to  clinkstone,  but  is 
harder,  more  compact,  and  translucent.  It  is  a  varying  rock,  of  which  the 
chemical  composition  is  inot  well  defined.  {MacCuUocKs  Classification  of 
Bocks,  p.  481.) 

CoRNEAN  or  Aphanite.  A  compact  homogeneous  roclk  without  a  trace  of 
crystallization,  breaking  with  a  smooth  surface  like  some  compact  basalts; 
consists  of  hornblende,  quartz,  and  felspar  in  intimate  combination.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  comtf,  horn,  in  allusion  to  its 
toughness  and  compact  texture. 

Diallage  Hock.  Syn.  Enphotide,  Gabbro,  and  some  Ophiolites.  Compounded 
of  felspar  and  diallage. 

Diorite.  A  kind  of  Greenstone,  which  see.  Components,  felspar  and  hornblende 
in  grains.  According  to  Hose,  Ann,  des  Mines,  tom.  8.  p.  4.,  diorite  consists 
of  albite  and  hornblende,  but  Delesse  has  shown  that  the  felspar  may  be 
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OKgoclase  or  Labradorite.  (^Ann.  de»  Mines,  1849,  torn.  16.  p.  323.)  Its 
dark  colour  is  due  to  disseminated  plates  of  hornblende.  See  abore 
p.  594. 

DoLERiTE.  According  to  Rose  (^ibid,  p.  32.))  its  composition  is  black  angite  and 
Labrador-felspar;  according  to  Lconhard  {Mineraireich,  &c.,  p.  77.), 
augite,  Labrador-felspar,  and  magnetic  iron.     See  above,  p.  593. 

DoMriE.    An  earthy  trachytt,  foand  in  the  Pay  de  Dome,  in  Anvergne. 

EcpHOTiDE.  A  mixture  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  diallage.  (12oae,  ihid, 
p.  19-)  According  to  some,  this  rock  is  defined  to  be  a  mixture  of  aogite 
or  hornblende  and  Saussnrite,  a  mineral  allied  to  jade.  (^AUetnM  Mme- 
ralogy,  p.  158.)  Haidinger  first  observed  that  in  this  rock  hornblende 
surrounds  the  crystals  of  diallage. 

Felstone.  Same  as  compact  felspar  (which  see).  When  crystals  of  felspar  occur 
in  it,  it  becomes  felstone  or  felspar-porphyry.    See  also  Homstone, 

Gabbro,  see  Diallage  rock. 

Greenstone.     Syn,  A  mixture  of  felspar  and  hornblende.     See  above,  p.  594. 

Gretstone.  (Graustcin  of  Werner.)  Iiead-grey  and  greenish  rock  composed  of 
felspar  and  augite,  the  felspar  being  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent.  (Scropr, 
Joum.  of  ScL  No.  42.  p.  221.)  Greystonc  lavas  are  intermediate  in  com- 
position between  basaltic  and  trachytic  lavas. 

Hornblende  Rock,  or  Amphibolite.  This  rock,  as  defined  by  Leonhard,  is 
composed  entirely  of  hornblende ;  but  such  a  rock  appears  to  be  exceptional, 
and  confined  to  mineral  veins.  Any  rocks  in  which  hornblende  plays  a 
conspicuous  part,  constituting  the  '*  rochcs  amphiboliqucs "  of  French 
writers,  may  be  called  hornblende  rock.  They  always  contain  more  or  less 
felspar  in  their  composition,  and  pass  into  basalt  or  greenstone,  or  aphanite. 
See  p  593. 

HoRNSTONE-poRPHTRT.  A  Wud  of  fclspar  porphyry  {Leonhard,  loc.  eU.%  with  a 
base  of  homsione,  a  mineral  approaching  near  to  flint,  which  differs  from 
compact  felspar  in  being  infusible. 

Hypersthene  Rock,  a  mixture  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  hypersthene 
(Rase,  Ann.  des  Mines,  torn.  8.  p.  13.),  having  the  structure  of  syenite  or 
granite  ;  abundant  among  the  traps  of  Skye.  It  is  extremely  tough,  gray- 
ish, and  greenish  black.  Some  geologists  consider  it  a  greenstone,  in  which 
hypersthene  replaces  hornblende ;  and  this  opinion,  says  Delesse,  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  hornblende  usually  occurs  in  hypersthene  rock,  often 
enveloping  the  crystals  of  hypersthene.  The  latter  have  a  pearly  or  metallic- 
pearly  lustre. 

LaYerite.  a  red,  jaspery,  brick-like  rock,  composed  of  silicate  of  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron,  or  sometimes  consisting  of  clay  coloured  with  red  ochre. 
See  above,  p.  598. 

Melaphtre.  a  variety  of  black  porphyry  composed  of  Labrador-fekpar  and  a 
small  quantity  of  augite.  Its  black  colour  was  formerly  attributed  to  dis- 
seminated microscopic  crystals  of  augite,  but  M.  Delesse  has  shown  that 
the  paste  is  discoloured  by  hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  this  acid  does  not 
attack  the  crystals  of  augite,  which  are  seen  to  be  isoUted,  and  few  in 
number.  {Ann.  des  Mines,  4th  ser.  torn,  xii  p.  228.)  From  fwAot,  melas, 
black. 

Obsidian.    Vitreous  lava  like  melted  glass,  nearly  allied  to  pitchstone. 
Opiiiolite.     a  name  given  by  Al.  Brongniart  to  serpentine. 
Ophitb.    a  name  given  by  Palassou  to  certain  trap  rocks  of  the  Pyrenees,  reiy 
variable  in  composition,  usually  composed  of  Labrador-fekpar  and  horn- 
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blende,  and  sometimes  angite,  occasionaUy  of  a  green  colour,  and  passing 
into  serpentine. 

Falaoonite  Tuff.  An  altered  volcanic  toff  containing  the  substance  termed 
palagonite.     See  p.  597. 

Pearlstone.  a  volcanic  rock,  having  the  lustre  of  mother  of  pearl ;  usually 
having  a  nodular  structure  ;  intimately  related  to  obsidian,  but  less  glassy. 

Peperino.     a  form  of  volcanic  tuff,  composed  of  basaltic  scoriae,     5ee  p.  597* 

Petrosilex.     See  Clinkstone  and  Compact  Felspar. 

PiiONOLiTE.     Syn,  of  Clinkstone,  which  see. 

PiTCHSTOKE,  or  Retinitb  of  the  French.  Vitreous  lava,  less  glassy  than  obsidian  ; 
a  blackish  green  rock  resembling  glass,  having  a  resinous  lustre  and  ap- 
pearance of  pitch  ;  composition  usually  of  glassy  felspar  (orthoclase)  with  a 
little  mica,  quartz,  and  hornblende ;  in  Arran  it  forms  a  dike  thirty  feet 
wide,  cutting  through  sandstone. 

PuincE.     A  light,  spongy,  fibrous  form  of  trachyte.     See  p.  596. 

Ptroxenic-porphtrt,  same  as  augitic- porphyry,  pyroxene  being  Haiiy's  name 
for  augite. 

ScoRLS.  Syn.  volcanic  cinders ;  reddish  brown  or  black  porous  form  of  lava. 
See  p.  696. 

Serpentine.  A  greenish  rock  in  which  there  is  much  magnesia.  Its  composition 
always  approaches  very  near  to  the  mineral  called  "noble  serpentine  "  {see 
Table  of  Analyses,  p.  602.),  which  forms  veins  in  this  rock.  The  minerals 
most  commonly  found  in  Serpentine  are  diallage,  garnet,  chlorite,  oxydu- 
lons  iron,  and  chromate  of  iron.  The  diallage  and  garnet  occurring  in  ser- 
pentine are  richer  in  magnesia  than  when  they  are  crystallized  in  other 
rocks.  (Delesse,  Ann,  des  Mines,  1851,  tom.  xviii.  p.  309.)  Occurs  some- 
times, though  rarely,  in  dikes,  altering  the  contiguous  strata ;  is  indifferently 
a  member  of  the  trappean  or  hjrpogene  series.  Its  absence  from  recent  vol* 
canic  products  seems  to  imply  that  it  belongs  properly  to  the  metamorphic 
class;  and,  even  when  it  is  found  in  dikes  cutting  through  aqueous  forma- 
tions, it  may  be  an  altered  basalt,  which  abounded  greatly  in  olivine. 

Tephrine,  synonymous  with  lava.  Name  proposed  by  Alex.  Brongniart. 
Tqadstonb.  a  local  name  in  Derbyshire  for  a  kind  of  wacke,  which  see. 
Trachyte.    Chiefly  composed  of  glassy  felspar,  with  crystals  of  glassy  felspar. 

See  p.  593. 
Trap  Tuff.     See  p.  597. 
Trass.    A  kind  of  tuff  or  mud  poured  out  by  lake-craters  during  eruptions  ; 

common  in  the  Eifel,  in  Germany. 
TuFP.     Syn,  Trap- tuff,  volcanic  tuff.     See  p.  697. 

Vitreous  Lava.     See  Pitchstone  and  Obsidian. 
Volcanic  Tuff.     See  p.  597. 

Wacke.     A  soft  and  earthy  variety  of  trap,  having  an  argillaceous  aspect    It 

resembles  indurated  clay,  and  when  scratched,  exhibits  a  shining  streak. 
WunrsTONB.     A  Scotch  provincial  term  for  greenstone  and  other  hard  trap  rocks. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  MINERALS  MOST  ABUNDANT  IN  THE  VOLCAMIC  ANQ 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
TOLCAKiC  BOCK3 — Continued. 


Trap  dike)  —  Mnnetiiiies  project — aometimes  leara  fiuarca  Tftcant  by  decomposi- 
tion— Branches  and  veins  of  trap  — Dikea  more  crystalline  in  the  cenire  — 
SCTSta  altered  at  or  near  the  contact — OblilerHtion  of  organic  remiuns  —  Cod- 
version  of  chalk  into  marble — Trap  interposed  bclween  strata — Columnar  and 
globular  strnciure — Relation  of  trappean  rockg  to  the  producta  of  actixe  toI- 
canos — Form,  external  stmcture,  and  origin  of  volcanic  monntains  —  Craters 
and  Calderna -- Saadwich  Islands  —  Lava  flowing  undei^ound — lYuncation  of 
cones — Javanese  caldenw — Canary  Islands  —  Structure  and  origin  of  the  Cal- 
dera  of  Palma — Older  and  never  volcanic  rocks  in,  nnconfonnablo  —  Aqueona 
conglomerate  in  Palma  —  Hypothesis  of  upheaval  considered  —  Slope  on  irhich 
stony  lavas  maj  form — Extent  and  natnie  of  aqneons  erosion  tn  Palma — Island 
of  St.  Paul  in  the  Indian  Ocean— Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  mins  of  older  cone- 
Madeira— Its  volcanic  rocks,  partly  of  marine,  and  partly  of  subaerial  origin  — 
Central  axis  of  emplions — Varying  dip  of  solid  lavai  near  the  axis,  ajid  further 
from  it — Leaf-bed,  and  fossil  land-plains— Central  vtUle/B  of  Madeira  not 
craters,  or  coldccas. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  spoken  of  the  compoaition  and  mineral 
characters  of  Tolcanic  rocks,  I  shall  next  describe  the  manner 
and  position  in  which  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  their 
external  forms.  The  leading  varieties  both  of  the  basaltic  and 
trachytic  rocks,  as  well  as  of  greenstone  and  the  rest^  are  found 
sometimes  in  dikes  penetrating  stratified  and  nnstratified  formations, 
sometimes  in  shapeless  masses  protruding  through  or  overlying 
them,  or  in  horizontal  sheets  intercalated  between  strata. 

Volcanic  or  trap  dikes. — Fissures  have  already  been  spoken  of  u 
occurring  in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  yardi> 
in  width,  and  often  filled  up  with  earth  or  angular  pieces  of  stone, 
or  with  sand  and  pebbles.     Instead  of  snch  materials,  suppose  a 


Fi».6n. 


quantity  of  melted  atone  tc 
driven  or  injected  into  an  open 
rent,  and  there  consolidated, 
we  have  then  a  tabular  mass 
resembt  ng  a  wall  and  called 
a  trap  d  ke  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  such  dikes 
pass  ng  through  strata  of  soft 
mater  als  s  ch  as  tuff  scorie, 
or  shale,  wh  cl  be  ng  more 
per  shable  than  the  trap,  are 
often  washed  away  by  the 
sea,  nvers,  or  rain  in  which 
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cnse  the  dike  )=lnuds  prominently  out  in  the  face  of  precipices,  or  on 
the  level  surface  of  »  countiy  (see  fig.  677.). 

In  the  islands  of  Arran  and  Skye,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  sandstone,  conglomeral«,  and  other  hard  rocka  are  traveraed  by 
dikes  of  trap,  the  converse  of  the  above  phenomenon  is  eeen.  The 
dike,  liaving  decomposed  more  rapidly  than  .the  containing  rock,  has 
once  more  left  open  the  original  fissure,  often  for  a  distance  of  many 
j,i^  jjj  yards    inland    from    the    sea-coast,    as 

-  represented  in  the  annexed  view  (fig. 
678.).  la  these  instances,  the  green- 
stone of  the  dike  is  usually  more  ttiagh 
and  hard  than  the  sandstone ;  but  che- 
mical action,  and  chiefly  the  oxidation 
of  the  iron,  baa  given  rise  to  the  more 
rapid  decay. 

There  is  yet  another  case,  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  Arran  and  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  vrhere  the  strata  in 
contact  with  the  dike,  and  for  a  certain 
distance  from  it,  Lave  been  hardened,  so 
as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather 
i  more  than  the  dike  itself  or  the  sur- 
'  rounding  rocks.  When  this  happens, 
two  parallel  walls  of  indurated  stratA 
are  seen  protruding  above  the  general  level  of  the  country  and 
following  the  course  of  the  dike. 

As  fiesures  sometimes  send  off  branches,  or  divide  into  two  or 
more  fissures  of  equal  size,  so  also  we  find  trap  dikes  bifurcating 
and  ramifying,  and  sometimes  they  are  so  tortuous  as  to  be  called 
VI.  mo  veins,  though   this  is  more  common  in 

granite  than  in  trap.  The  accompanying 
sketch  (tig.  679.)  by  Dr.  MacCuUoch  re- 
presents part  of  a  aea-cliffin  Argyleshire, 
where  an  overlying  mass  of  trap,  i,  sends 
out  some  veins  which  terminate  down- 
wards. Another  trap  vein,  a  a,  cuts 
through  both  tlie  limestone,  c,  and  the 
'  trap,  6. 

Tr«p.t(nKiiAirrjnunurth«i.  j^  g^  gg^^  ^  ground  plan  is  given  of 

ft  ramifying  dike  of  greenstone,  which  I  observed  cutting  through 
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sandstone  on  the  beach  near  Eildonan  Castle,  in  Arran.  The 
larger  branch  varies  from  5  to  7  feet  in  width,  which  will  afford  a 
scale  of  measurement  for  the  whole. 

In  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries,  the  same  masses  of  trap 
which  occupy  the  surface  of  the  country  far  and  wide,  concealing 
the  subjacent  stratified  rocks,  are  seen  also  in  the  sea  cliffs,  pro- 
longed downwards  in  veins  or  dikes,  which  probably  unite  with 
other  masses  of  igneous  rock  at  a  greater  depth.  The  largest  of  the 
dikes  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram,  and  which  are  seen  in 
part  of  the  coast  of  Skye,  is  no  less  than  100  feet  in  width. 

Fig.  681. 


Trap  diTiding  and  covering  sandstone  near  Suishnish  in  Sliye.    (MacCullocb.) 

Every  variety  of  trap-rock  is  sometimes  found  in  dikes,  as  basalt, 
greenstone,  felspar-porphyry,  and  trachyte.  The  amygdaloidal 
traps  also  occur,  though  more  rarely,  and  even  tuff  and  breccia,  for 
the  materials  of  these  last  may  be  washed  down  into  open  fissures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  during  eruptions  on  the  land  may  be 
showered  into  them  from  the  air. 

Some  dikes  of  trap  may  be  followed  for  leagues  uninterruptedly 
in  nearly  a  straight  direction,  as  in  the  north  of  England,  showing 
that  the  fissures  which  they  fill  must  have  been  of  extraordinary 
length. 

In  many  cases  trap  at  the  edges  or  sides  of  a  dike  is  less  crys- 
talline or  more  earthy  than  in  the  centre,  in  consequence  of  the 
melted  matter  having  cooled  more  rapidly  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  cold  sides  of  the  fissure ;  whereas,  in  the  centre,  where  the 
matter  of  the  dike  is  kept  longer  in  a  fluid  or  soft  state,  crystals  are 
slowly  formed.  But  I  observed  the  converse  of  the  above  phe- 
nomena in '  Teneriffe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  a 
dike  is  seen  cutting  through  horizontal  beds  of  scoriae  in  the  sea- 
cliff  near  the  Barranco  de  Bufadero.  It  is  vertical  in  its  main 
direction,  slightly  fiexuous,  and  about  one  foot  thick.  On  each  side 
are  walls  of  compact  basalt,  but  in  the  centre  the  rock  is  highly 
vesicular  for  a  width  of  about  4  inches.  In  this  instance,  the 
fissure  may  have  become  wider  after  the  lava  on  each  side  had 
consolidated,  and  the  additional  melted  matter  poured  into  the 
middle  space  may  have  cooled  more  rapidly  than  that  at  the  sides. 

In  the  ancient  part  of  Vesuvius,  called  Somma,  a  thin  band  of 
half-vitreous  lava  is  found  at  the  edge  of  some  dikes.  At  the 
junction  of  greenstone  dikes  with  limestone,  a  sahlband,  or  selvage, 
of  serpentine  is  occasionally  observed.  On  the  left  shore  of  the 
fiord  of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  I  examined,  in  company  with 
Professor  Keilhau,  a  remarkable  dike  of  syenitic  greenstone,  which 
is  traced  through  Silurian  strata^  until  at  length,  in  the  promontory 
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Fig.  m. 


of  NEcsodden,  it  enters  micA- 
schist  Fig.  682.  represents  « 
ground  plan,  where  the  dike 
appears  8  paces  in  width.  In 
the  middle  it  ia  highly  crystkU 
line  and  granitiform,  of  a  purplish 
colour,  and  containing  a  few 
crystals  of  mica,  and  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  whitish  mica- 
schist,  between  which  and  the 
sycnitic  rock  :there  is  usually  on 
each  side  a  distinct  black  band, 
■  18  inches  wide,  of  dark  green- 
stone. When  first  seen,  these 
bands  have  the  appearance  of  two  accompanying  dikes ;  yet  they 
are,  in  fact,  only  the  different  form  which  the  syenitic  materials 
have  assumed  where  near  to  or  in  contact  with  the  mica-schist. 
At  one  point,  a,  one  of  the  sahlbands  terminates  for  a  space ;  but 
near  this  there  is  a  lai^  detached  block,  b,  having  a  gneias-Uke 
structure,  cooaisting  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  which  is  included  in 
the  midst  of  the  dike.  Round  this  a  smaller  encircling  zone  is  seen, 
of  dark  basalt,  or  fine-grained  greenstone,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  larger  ones  which  border  the  dike,  but  only  1  inch  wide. 

It  seems,  therefore,  evident  that  the  fragment,  b,  has  acted  on  the 
matter  of  the  dike,  probably  by  causing  it  to  cool  more  rapidly,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  walls  of  the  fissure  have  acted  on  a  larger 
scale.     The  facts,  also,  iUustrate  the  facility  with  which  a  graniti- 
form syenite  may  pass  into  ordinary  rocks  of  the  volcanic  family. 
The  fact  above  alluded  to,  of  a  foreign  fragment,   such  as  b, 
fig.  682.,  included  in  the  midst 
^'«-  *«*■  of  the  trap,  as  if  torn  off  from 

,   some  subjacent  rock  or  the  walls 
a  fissure,  is  by  no  means  un- 
common.     A    fine  example   ia 
seen  in  another  dike  of  green- 
stone,    10    feet    wide,    in    the 
northern  suburbs  of  Christiauia, 
'  1  Norway,    of  which  the   an- 
I    nexed  figure  is  a  ground  plan. 
I    The  dike  passes  through  shale, 
Grtnuion*  dika  nitti  frapnniti  of  foiiu.        known  by  its  fossils  to  belong  to 
sorgt^M.  Chrtwu-i^  the     Silurian     series.     In     the 

black  base  of  greenstone  are  angular  and  roundisli  pieces  of  gneiss, 
some  while,  others  of  a  light  fiesh-colour,  some  without  lamination, 
like  granite,  others  with  laminse,  which,  by  their  various  and  oAen 
opposite  directions,  show  that  they  have  been  scattered  at  random 
through  the  matrix.  These  imbedded  pieces  of  gneiss  measure  from 
1  to  about  8  inches  in  diameter. 
Bock*  alttred  by  tolcanie  dika. — After  these  remarks  on  the  fonn 
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and  composition  of  dikes  themselves,  I  shall  describe  the  alterations 
which  they  sometimes  produce  in  the  rocks  in  contact  with  them. 
The  changes  are  usuallj  such  as  the  intense  heat  of  melted  matter 
and  the  entangled  gases  might  be  expected  to  cause. 

HaS'Niew^dd. — A  striking  example,  near  Plas-Newydd,  in 
Anglesea,  has  been  described  bj  Professor  Henslow.*  The  dike  is 
134  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  a  rock  which  is  a  compound  of  felspar 
and  augite  (dolerite  of  some  authors).  Strata  of  shale  and  argilla- 
ceous limestone,  through  which  it  cuts  perpendicularly,  are  altered 
to  a  distance  of  30,  or  even,  in  some  places,  to  35  feet  from  the  edge, 
of  the  dike.  The  shale,  as  it  approaches  the  trap,  becomes  gradually 
more  compact,  and  is  most  indurated  where  nearest  the  junction. 
Here  it  loses  part  of  its  schistose  structure,  but  the  separation  into 
parallel  layers  is  still  discernible.  In  several  places  the  shale  is  con- 
verted into  hard  porcellanous  jasper.  In  the  most  hardened  part  of 
the  mass  the  fossil  shells,  principally  Producti,  are  nearly  obliter- 
ated ;  yet  even  here  their  impressions  may  frequently  be  traced. 
The  argillaceous  limestone  undergoes  analogous  mutations,  losing  its 
earthy  texture  as  it  approaches  the  dike,  and  becoming  granular  and 
crystalline.  But  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  the  appear- 
ance in  the  shale  of  numerous  crystals  of  analcime  and  garnet,  which 
are  distinctly  confined  to  those  portions  of  the  rock  affected  by  the 
dike.f  Some  garnets  contain  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  lime,  which 
they  may  have  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fossil  shells  or 
Producti.  The  same  mineral  has  been  observed,  under  very  ana- 
logous circumstances,  in  High  Teesdale,  by  Professor  Sedgwick, 
where  it  also  occurs  in  shale  and  limestone,  altered  by  basalt} 

Antrim, — In  several  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  chalk  with  flints  is  traversed  by  basaltic  dikes.  The 
chalk  is  there  converted  into  granular  marble  near  the  basalt^  the 
change  sometimes  extending  8  or  10  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  dike, 
being,  greatest  near  the  point  of  contact,  and  thence  gradually  de- 
creasing till  it  becomes  evanescent  "  The  extreme  effect,"  says  Dr. 
Berger,  "  presents  a  dark  brown  crystalline  limestone,  the  crystals 
running  in  flakes  as  large  as  those  of  coarse  primitive  (metamorphic) 
limestone ;  the  next  state  is  saccharine,  then  fine  grained  and  arena- 
ceous ;  a  compact  variety,  having  a  porcellanous  aspect  and  a  bluish- 
grey  colour,  succeeds  :  this,  towards  the  outer  edge,  becomes  yellow- 
ish-whit€,  and  insensibly  graduates  into  the  unaltered  chalk.  The 
flints  in  the  altered  chalk  usually  assume  a  grey  yellowish  colour."  § 
All  traces  of  organic  remains  are  effaced  in  that  part  of  the  lime- 
stone which  is  most  crystalline. 

The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  684.)  represents  three  basaltic  dikes 
traversing  the  chalk,  all  within  the  distance  of  90  feet  The  chalk 
contiguous  to  the  two  outer  dikes  is  converted  into  a  finely  granular 
marble,  m  m,  as  are  the  whole  of  the  masses  between  the  outer  dikes 

*   Cambridge    Transactionfl,    voL  L        t  Ibid.  toI  iL  p.  175. 
p.  402.  §  Dr.  Berger,  GeoL  Traos.  Ist  series, 

t  Ibid,  vol  1.  p.  410.  vol  ill  p.  172. 
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and  the  central  one.  The  entire  contrast  in  the  composition  and 
colour  of  the  intrusive  and  invaded  rocks,  in  these  cases,  renders  the 
phenomena  peculiarly  clear  and  interesting. 

Another  of  the  dikes  of  the  north-oaat  of  Ireland  has  conTerted  « 
mass  of  red  sandstone  into  homstone.  B7  another,  the  shale  of  the 
coal-measures  has  been  indurated,  assuming  the  ebaractcr  of  fiintj 
slate  i  and  in  another  place  the  slate-clay  of  the  lias  has  been 
changed  into  flinty  slate,  which  still  retains  numerous  impressions  of 
ammonites.! 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  beds  of  coal  would,  from  their 
combustible  nature,  be  affected  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the 
contact  of  melted  rock.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  greenstone  dikes  of 
Antrim,  on  passing  through  a  bed  of  coal,  reduces  it  to  a  cinder  for 
the  space  of  9  feet  on  each  side. 

At  Cockfield  Fell,  in  the  north  of  England,  a  similar  change  is 
observed.  Specimens  taken  at  the  distance  of  about  SO  yards  from 
the  trap  are  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary  pit-coal;  those  nearer 
the  dike  are  like  cinders,  and  have  all  the  character  of  coke ;  while 
those  close  to  it  are  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  soot.f 

As  examples  might  be  multiplied  without  end,  I  shall  merely 
select  one  or  two  others,  and  then  conclude.  The  rock  of  Stirling 
Castle  is  a  calcareous  sandstone,  fractured  and  forcibly  displaced  by 
a  mass  of  greenstone  which  has  evidently  invaded  the  strata  in  a 
melted  state.  The  sandstone  has  been  indurated,  and  has  assumed  a 
texture  approaching  to  homstone  near  the  junction.  In  Arthur's 
Seat  and  tSulisbury  Craig,  near  Edinburgh,  a  sandstone  which  comes 
in  contact  with  greenstone  is  converted  into  a  jaspideous  rock. 

The  secondary  sandstones  in  Skye  are  converted  into  solid  quartz 
in  several  places,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  veins  or  masses 
of  trap ;  and  a  bed  of  quartz,  says  Dr.  MacCullocb,  found  near  a 
moss  of  trap,  among  the  coai  strata  of  Fife,  was  in  all  probability  a 
stratum  of  ordinary  snndstono,  having  been  subsequently  indurated 
and  turned  into  quartzite  by  the  action  of  heat.§ 

But  although  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^es  are  thas  altered 

*  Gcol,  Trans.    1st  scries,    voL   iE  }  Scdgnick,   Camb.   IVans.   toL  iL 

p.  aiO.  andplaw  10.  p.  37. 

t  Ibid.  ]..  213. ;  and  Plajfair,  DloM.  §  &JSL  of  GeoL  ToL  i.  p.  206. 
ofHulLTheorj-,  8.253. 
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in  a  Tarietjr  of  cases,  shale  being  tamed  into  flint;  slate  or  jasper, 
limestone  into  crystalline  marble,  sandstone  into  quartz,  coal  into 
coke,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  all  such  strata  wholly  and  in  part 
obliterated,  it  is  by  no  means  nncommon  to  meet  with  the  same  rocks, 
even  in  the  same  districts,  absolutoly  unchanged  in  the  proximity  of 
volcanic  dikes. 

This  great  inequality  in  the  effects  of  the  igneous  rocks  may  often 
arise  from  an  original  difference  in  their  temperature,  and  in  that  of 
the  entangled  gases,  such  as  is  ascertained  to  prevail  in  different 
lavas,  or  in  the  same  lava  near  its  source  and  at  a  distance  from  it 
The  power  also  of  the  invaded  rocks  to  conduct  beat  may  vary, 
according  to  their  composition,  structure,  and  the  fractures  which 
they  may  have  experienced,  and  perhaps,  also,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  (so  capable  of  being  heated)  which  they  contain.  It 
must  happen  in  some  cases  that  the  component  materials  are  mixed  - 
in  such  proportions  as  prepare  them  readily  to  enter  into  chemical 
union,  and  form  new  minerals ;  while  in  other  eases  the  mass  may 
be  more  homogeneous,  or  the  proportions  less  adapted  for  such 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration,  that  one  fissure  may  be  sim- 
ply filled  with  lava,  which  may  begin  to  cool  from  the  first;  whereas 
in  other  cases  the  fissure  may  give  passage  to  a  current  of  molted 
matter,  which  may  ascend  for  days  or  months,  feeding  streams  which 
are  overfiowing  the  country  above,  or  are  ejected  in  the  shape  of 
scoritB  from  some  crater.  If  the  walls  of  a  rent,  moreover,  are 
Jieated  by  hot  vapour  before  the  lava  rises,  as  we  know  may  happen 
on  the  flanks  of  a  volcano,  the  additional  caloric  supplied  by  the  dike 
and  its  gases  will  act  more  powerfully. 

Intrusion  of  trap  between  gtrata.- — ^In  proof  of  the  mechanical 
force  which  the  fluid  trap  has  sometimes  exerted  on  the  rocks  into 
which  it  has  intruded  itself,  I  may  refer  to  the  Whin-Sill;  where  a 
mass  of  basalt,  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  represented  by  a, 
fig.  665.,  is  in  part  wedged  in  between  the  rocks  of  limestone,  b,  and 


Tnp  ImsTpna 
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shale,  e,  which  have  been  separated  from  the  great  mass  of  limestone 
and  shale,  d,  with  which  they  wore  united. 

*  Camh.  Tran).  toL  ii.  p.  ISn. 
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The  shftle  in  this  place  is  indurated;  and  the  limestone,  which  at 
a  distance  from  the  trap  is  blue,  and  contains  fossil  coraia,  ia  hen 
converted  into  white  granular  marble  without  foseila. 

Masses  of  trap  are  not  unR^uently  met  with  intercalated  between 
strata,  and  maintaining  their  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  atratitc^ 
tion  throughout  large  areas.  They  must  in  some  places  have  fiwced 
their  way  laterally  between  the  divisions  of  the  strata,  a  direction  in 
which  there  would  be  the  least  resistance  to  an  advancing  laid,  if 
no  vertical  rents  communicated  with  the  surface,  and  a  powerfbl 
hydrostatic  pressure  were  caused  by  gases  propelling  the  lava 
upwards. 

Columnar  and  globular  ttructure.  —  One  of  the  characteristic 
forms  of  volcanic  rocks,  especially  of  basalt,  is  the  colomnar,  irhere 
large  masses  are  divided  into  regular  prisma,  sometimee  easily  sepa- 
rable, but  in  other  cases  adhering  firmly  together.  The  eolumna 
vary  in  the  number  of  angles,  from  three  to  twelve  ;  but  they  have 
most  commonly  from  five  to  seven  sides.  They  are  often  divided 
transversely,  at  nearly  equal  distances,  like  the  joints  in  a  vertel»^ 
column,  as  in  the  Giants'  Causeway,  in  Ireland-  They  vary  exceed- 
ingly in  respect  to  length  and  diameter.  Dr.  MacCulloch  mentioni 
some  in  Skye  which  are  about  400  feet  long  ;  others,  in  Morven,  not 
exceeding  an  inch.  In  regard  to  diameter,  those  of  Ailsa  measure  9 
feet,  and  thoseof  Morven  an  inch  or  less.*  They  are  usually  straight, 
but  sometimes  curved ;  and  examples  of  both  these  occur  in  the 
island  of  StaflTa.  In  a  horizontal  bed  or  sheet  of  trap  the  columns 
are  vertical ;  in  a  vertical  dike  they  are  horizontal.  Among  other 
examples  of  the  last-mentioned  phenomenon  is  the  mass  of  basalt, 
called  the  Chimney,  in  St.  Helena  (see  fig.  686.),  a  pile  of  hexagonid 


prisms,  64  feet  high,  evidently  the  remainder  of  a  narrow  dike,  the 
walls  of  rock  which  the  dike  originally  traversed  having  been  re- 

•  MacCnUSytt  of  GeoL,ToL  iL  p.  1.17. 
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moved  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea.    In  fig.  687*9  &  small  portion  of 
this  dike  is  represented  on  a  less  reduced  scale.* 

It  being  assumed  that  columnar  trap  has  consolidated  from  a  fluid 
state,  the  prisms  are  said  to  be  always  at  right  angles  to  the  cooUng 
surfaces.  If  these  surfaces,  therefore,  instead  of  being  either  per- 
pendicular or  horizontal,  are  curved,  the  columns  ought  to  be  inclined 
at  every  angle  to  the  horizon  ;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  phenomenon  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Yivarais,  a 
mountainous  district  in  the  South  of  France,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
a  region  of  gneiss,  a  geologist  encounters  unexpectedly  several 
volcanic  cones  of  loose  sand  and  scoriss.  From  the  crater  of  one  of 
these  cones,  called  La  Coupe  d'Ayzac,  a  stream  of  lava  descends  and 
occupies  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  except  at  those  points  where 
the  river  Volant,  or  the  torrents  which  join  it,  have  cut  away  portions 
of  the  solid  lava.    The  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  688.)  represents  the 


Fig.  688. 


Lara  of  La  Coupe  d'Ayiac,  near  Antralgae,  in  the  Dq[>arcment  of  Ard^he. 

remnant  of  the  lava  at  one  of  the  points  where  a  lateral  torrent  joins 
the  main  valley  of  the  Volant.  It  is  clear  that  the  lava  once  filled 
the  whole  valley  up  to  the  dotted  line  d  a ;  but  the  river  has  gra- 
dually swept  away  all  below  that  line,  while  the  tributary  torrent  has 
laid  open  a  transverse  section ;  by  which  we  perceive,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  lava  is  composed,  as  usual  in  this  country,  of  three 
parts :  the  uppermost,  at  a,  being  scoriaceous ;  the  second,  6,  pre- 
senting irregular  prisms;  and  the  third,  c,  with  regular  columns, 
which  are  vertical  on  the  banks  of  the  Volant,  where  they  rest  on  a 
horizontal  base  of  gneiss,  but  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^  at 
g^  and  are  horizontal  at  f  their  position  having  been  every  where 
determined,  according  to  the  law  before  mentioned,  by  the  concave 
form  of  the  original  valley. 

In  the  annexed  figure  (689.)  a  view  is  given  of  some  of  the  in- 
clined and  curved  columns  which  present  themselves  on  the  sides 
of  the  valleys  in  the  hilly  region  north  of  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  higher  Alps.f  Unlike  those  of  the  Vivarais,  last 
mentioned,  the  basalt  of  this  country  was  evidently  submarine,  and 
the  present  valleys  have  since  been  hollowed  out  by  denudation. 

*  Scale's  Geognosy  of  St.  Helena,  f  Fortis.   Mem.  sur  THist.  Nat.  de 

plate  9.  ritalie,  torn.  r.  p.  233.  plate  7. 
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The  GolQmnar  atmctare  ie  hj  t>o  meuu 
peculiar  to  the  trap  rocka  in  whidi 
augite  aboundB ;  it  is  also  obsened  in 
clinkstone,  trachyte,  and  other  felspathic 
rocks  of  the  igneous  class,  although  in 
these  it  is  rarely  exhibited  in  each  re- 
gular polygonal  forms. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  basallia 
columns  are  often  divided  by  cross  joints. 
Sometimes  each  segment,  instead  of  an 
angular,  assumes  a  spheroidal  form,  ao 
that  a  pillar  is  made  up  of  a  pile  of 
balls,  usually  flattened,  as  in  the  Cheeae- 
grotto  at  Bertrich-Baden,  in  the  EiM, 
t.).  The  basalt  there  is  part  of  &  small 
stream  of  lava,  from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  which  has  proceeded  &om 


one  of  several  volcanic  craters,  still  extant,  on   the  neighbouring 

heights.  The  position  of  the  lava  bordering  the  river  in  this  vallej 
might  be  represented  by  a  section  like  that  already  given  at  fig.  635. 
if  we  merely  supposed  inclined  strata  of  elate  and  the  ai^Uaceoui 
sandstone  called  greywacke  to  bo  substituted  for  gneiss. 

In  some  masses  of  decomposing  greenstone,  basalt,  and  other  tiap 
rocks,  the  globular  structure  is  so  conspicuous  that  the  rock  has  the 
appearance  of  a  heap  of  large  cannon  balls.  According  to  the  theory 
of  M,  Delesse,  the  centre  of  each  spheroid  has  been  a  centre  of  crys- 
tallization, around  ivhich  the  different  minerals  of  the  rock  arranged 
-  themselves  symmetrically  during  the  process  of  cooling.  But  it  was 
also,  he  says,  a  centre  of  contraction,  produced  by  the  same  cooling. 
The  globular  form,  therefore,  of  such  spheroids  is  the  combined 
result  of  crystallization  and  contraction.* 

*  Bele«M,  gur  Ics  Rochea  GlobuIcoHs,  Mem.  de  U  Soc  Qio\.  de  France,  S  lir. 
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A  strikiDg  example  of  this  structnre  occurs  in  ft  resinous  trachjto 
or  pitchstone-porphjTj  in  one  of  the  Fonzg  islands,  which  rise  from 
the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Terracina  and  Gaeta.  The 
globea  vary  from  a  few  iDches  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are  of  an  ellipsoidal 
form  (see  fig.  691.).  The  whole  rock  is 
in  a  state  of  decompoaition,  "and  when 
the  balls,"  says  Mr.  Scrope,  "  have  been 
exposed  a  short  time  to  the  weather,  they 
scale  off  at  a  toncb  into  numerous  con- 
centric coats,  like  those  of  a  bulbous  root, 
ioclosing  a  compact  nucleus.  The  lamina 
of  this  nucleus  have  not  been  so  much 
loosened  by  decompositioo  ;  but  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ruder  blow  will  produce  a  still 
further  exfoliation."" 

A  fissile  texture  is  occasionally  assumed 
by  clinkstone  and  other  trap  rocks,  so  that 
they  have  been  used  for  roofing  houses. 
Sometimes  the  prismatic  aud  slaty  struc* 
ture  is  found  in  the  same  mass.  The 
'i^^'mS'^^mu'  (sf^^o  c^'isea  which  give  rise  to  such  arrange- 
ments are  very  obscure,  but  are  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  changes  of  temperature  during  tbe  cooling  of 
the  mass,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequeL  (See  Chaps.  XXXV. 
and  XXXVL) 


Kelation  of  Trappean  Bocks  to  the  products  of  active  Votcanot. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  changes  above  described  in  the  strata  near 
their  contact  with  trap  dikes,  and  consider  how  complete  13  the 
analogy  or  often  identity  in  composition  and  structure  of  the  rocks 
called  trappean  and  the  lavas  of  active  volcanos,  it  seems  difficult  at 
first  to  understand  how  so  much  doubt  could  have  prevailed  for  half 
ft  century  as  to  whether  trap  was  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin.  To 
a  certain  extent,  however,  there  was  a  real  distinction  between  the 
trappean  formations  and  those  to  which  the  term  volcanic  was  almost 
exclusively  confined.  A  largo  portion  of  tbe  trappean  rocks  first 
studied  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  Norway,  France,  Scotland, 
and  other  countries,  were  such  as  had  been  formed  entirely  under 
water,  or  had  been  injected  into  fissures  and  intruded  between  strata, 
and  which  had  never  flowed  out  in  the  air,  or  over  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  scs.  When  these  products,  therefore,  of  submarine  or  sub- 
terranean igneous  action  were  contrasted  with  looso  cones  of  ecoris, 
tuff,  and-lava,  or  with  narrow  streams  of  lava  in  great  part  scoria- 
ccous  and  porous,  such  as  were  observed  to  have  proceeded  from 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  tbe  resemblance  seemed  remote  and  equivocftL 


*  Scrope,  OooL  Trant.  Sd  h 
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It  was,  in  truth,  like  comparing  the  roots  of  a  tree  with  its  karet 
and  branches,  which,  although  they  belong  to  the  same  plants  diffei 
in  form,  texture,  colour,  mode  of  growth,  and  position.  The  external 
cone,  with  its  loose  ashes  and  porous  lava,  may  be  likened  to  the 
light  foliage  and  branches,  and  the  rocks  concealed  far  below,  to  the 
roots.     But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  of  the  volcano, 

**  qnantum  Tertice  in  aiuras 
iEtherias,  tantmn  radice  in  Tartara  tendit," 

for  its  roots  do  literally  reach  downwards  to  Tartarus,  or  to  the 
regions  of  subterranean  fire;  and  what  is  concealed  far  below  is 
probably  always  more  important  in  yolome  and  extent  than  what  is 
visible  above  ground. 

We  have  already  stated  how  frequently  dense  masses  of  strata 

have  been  removed  by  denudation  from  wide  areas  (see  Chap.  VL) ; 

F(g,e92.  ftnd  this  fact  prepares  us  to  expect  a 

similar  destruction  of  whatever  may 
once  have  formed  the  uppermost  part 
of  ancient  submarine  or  subaerial  roU 
canos,  more  especially  as  those  super* 
ficial  parts  are  always  of  the  lightest 
and  most  perishable  materials.  The 
abrupt  manner  in  which  dikes  of  trap 
usually  terminate   at  the  surface  (see 

^'"**  ^corlli^^ith^Mj^Sim^'  *""*    ^S'  ^92.),  and  the  water-wom  pebbles 

of  trap  in  the  alluvium  which  covers 
the  dike,  prove  incontestably  that  whatever  was  uppermost  in  these 
formations  has  been  swept  away.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive 
that  what  is  gone  in  regions  of  trap  may  have  corresponded  to  what 
is  now  visible  in  active  volcanos. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters,  that  in  the  earth's  crust 
there  are  volcanic  tuffs  of  all  ages,  containing  marine  shells,  which 
bear  witness  to  eruptions  at  many  successive  geological  periods. 
These  tuffs,  and  the  associated  trappean  rocks,  must  not  be  compared 
to  lava  and  sconce  which  had  cooled  in  the  open  air.  Their  counter- 
parts must  be  sought  in  the  products  of  modern  submarine  volcanic 
eruptions.  If  it  be  objected  that  we  have  no  opportunity  of  studying 
these  last,  it  may  be  answered,  that  subterranean  movements  have 
caused,  almost  everywhere  in  regions  of  active  volcanos,  great 
changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  in  times  comparatively 
modern,  so  as  to  expose  to  view  the  effects  of  volcanic  operations  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  examination  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Sicily, 
especially  those  of  the  Yal  di  Note,  has  proved  that  all  the  more 
ordinary  varieties  of  European  trap  have  been  there  produced  under 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  at  a  modern  period ;  that  is  to  say,  since  the 
Mediterranean  has  been  inhabited  by  a  great  proportion  of  the 
existing  species  of  testacea. 
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These  igneous  rocks  of  the  Yal  di  Nolo,  and  the  more  ancient 
trappean  rocks  of  Scotland  and  other  countries,  differ  from  sub- 
aerial  volcanic  formations  in  being  more  compact  and  heavy,  and 
in  forming  sometimes  extensive  sheets  of  matter  intercalated  be- 
tween marine  strata,  and  sometimes  stratified  conglomerates,  of 
which  the  rounded  pebbles  are  all  trap.  They  differ  also  in  the 
absence  of  regular  cones  and  craters,  and  in  the  want  of  conformity 
of  the  lava  to  the  lowest  levels  of  existing  valleys. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  insular  cones  did  exist  in 
some  parts  of  the  Val  di  Noto :  and  that  they  were  removed  by  the 
waves,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cone  of  Graham  Island,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  swept  away  in  1831,  and  that  of  Nyoe,  off 
Iceland,  in  1783.*  All  that  would  remain  in  such  cases,  after  the 
bed  of  the  sea  has  been  upheaved  and  laid  dry,  would  be  dikes  and 
shapeless  masses  of  igneous  rock,  cutting  through  sheets  of  lava 
which  may  have  spread  over  the  level  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  strata 
of  tuff,  formed  of  materials  first  scattered  far  and  wide  by  the  winds 
and  waves,  and  then  deposited.  Conglomerates  also,  with  pebbles 
of  trap,  to  which  the  action  of  the  waves  must  give  rise  during  the 
denudation  of  such  volcanic  islands,  will  emerge  from  the  deep 
whenever  the  bottom  of  the  sea  becomes  land.  The  proportion  of 
volcanic  matter  which  is  originally  submarine  must  always  be  very 
great,  as  those  volcanic  vents  which  are  not  entirely  beneath  the 
sea  are  almost  all  of  them  in  islands,  or,  if  on  continents,  near  the 
shore. 

As  to  the  absence  of  porosity  in  the  trappean  formations,  the 
appearances  are  in  a  great  degree  deceptive,  for  all  amygdaloids  are^ 
as  already  explained,  porous  rocks,  into  the  cells  of  which  mineral 
matter  such  as  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  ingredients,  have 
been  subsequently  introduced  (see  p.  596.) ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  by 
secretion  during  the  cooling  and  consolidation  of  lavas. 

In  the  Little  Cumbray,  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  near  Arran, 
the  amygdaloid  sometimes  contains  elongated  cavities  filled  with 
brown  spar;  and  when  the  nodules  have  been  washed  out,  the 
interior  of  the  cavities  is  glazed  with  the  vitreous  varnish  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  pores  of  slaggy  lavas.  Even  in  some  parts  of  this 
rock  which  are  excluded  from  air  and  water,  the  cells  are  empty, 
and  seem  to  have  always  remained  in  this  state,  and  are  therefore 
undistinguishable  from  some  modem  lavas.f 

Dr.  MacCuUoch,  after  examining  with  great  attention  these  and 
the  other  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  observes,  "that  it  is  a  mere 
dispute  about  terms,  to  refuse  to  the  ancient  eruptions  of  trap  the 
name  of  submarine  volcanoes ;  for  they  are  such  in  every  essential 
point,  although  they  no  longer  eject  fire  and  smoke."  {  The  same 
author  also  considers  it  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  volcanic 

*  See  Frinc.  of  Oeol.,  Tnd$Xy  **  Gra-  f  MacCulloch,  West.  Islands,  voL  ii 

ham  Island,"  "Nybe,"  *•  CJonglomerates,      p.  487. 
volcanic,"  &c  J  Sjrst.  of  GeoL  toI.  IL  p.  114. 
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rocks  of  the  same  countrj  maj  have  been  poured  out  in  the  open 
air.* 

Although  the  principal  component  minerals  of  subaerial  laras  are 
the  same  as  those  of  intrusive  trap,  and  both  the  coloinnar  and 
globular  structure  are  common  to  both,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some 
volcanic  rocks  which  never  occur  in  currents  of  lava,  such  as 
greenstone,  the  more  crystalline  porphyries,  and  those  traps  in 
which  quartz  and  mica  appear  as  constituent  parts.  In  short,  the 
intrusive  trap  rocks,  forming  the  intermediate  step  between  lava 
and  the  pi u tonic  rocks,  depart  in  their  characters  from  lava  in 
proportion  as  they  approximate  to  granite. 

These  views  respecting  the  relations  of  the  volcanic  and  trap 
rocks  will  be  better  understood  when  the  reader  has  studied,  in  the 
33rd  chapter,  what  is  said  of  the  plu tonic  formations 


EXTERNAL  FORM,  STRUCTURE,  AND  ORIGIN  OF  TOLCANIO  MOUNTAINS. 

The  origin  of  volcanic  cones  with  crater-shaped  summits  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  589.),  and  more  fully  explained  in 
the  "Principles  of  Geology"  (chaps,  xxiv.  to  xxvii.)^  where  Ve- 
suvius, Etna,  Santorin,  and  Barren  Island  are  described.  The  more 
ancient  portions  of  those  mountains  or  islands,  formed  long  before 
the  times  of  history,  exhibit  the  same  external  features  and  internal 
structure  which  belong  to  most  of  the  extinct  volcanos  of  sUll 
higher  antiquity;  and  these  last  have  evidently  been  due  to  a 
complicated  series  of  operations,  varied  in  kind  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  as,  for  example,  whether  the  accumulation  took  place 
above  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  whether  the  lava  issued  from 
one  or  several  contiguous  vents,  and,  lastly,  whether  the  rocks  re- 
duced to  fusion  in  the  subterranean  regions  happen  to  have  contained 
more  or  less  silica,  potash,  soda,  lime,  iron,  and  other  ingredients. 

We  are  best  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  eruptions  above  water, 
or  those  called  subaerial  or  supramarine ;  yet  the  products  even  of 
these  are  arranged  in  so  many  ways  that  their  interpretation  has 
given  rise  to  a  variety  of  contradictory  opinions,  some  of  which  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Craters  and  Calderas,  Sandwich  Islands,  —  We  learn  from 
Mr.  Dana's  valuable  work  on  the  geology  of  the  United  States' 
Exploring  Expedition,  published  in  1849,  that  two  of  the  principal 
volcanos  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mounts  Loa  and  Kea  in  Owyhee^ 
are  huge  flattened  volcanic  cones,  about  14,000  feet  high  (see  ^g. 
693.),  each  equalling  two  and  a  half  Etnas  in  their  dimensions. 

From  the  summits  of  these  lofty  though  featureless  hills,  and  from 
vents  not  far  below  their  summits,  successive  streams  of  lava,  often 
2  miles  or  more  in  width,  and  sometimes  26  miles  long,  have  flowed. 
They  have  been  poured  out  one  after  the  other,  some  of  them  in 
recent  times,  in  every  direction  from  the  apex  of  the  conCy  dowa 

♦  Syst  of  GeoL,  vol  ii.  p.  lU. 
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a  Fis.  693. 

— r-T- 


Mount  Loa,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.    (Dana.) 

a.  Crater  at  the  summit.  b.  The  lateral  crater  of  Kilauea. 

The  dotted  lines  indicate  a  supposed  column  of  solid  rock  caused  bj  the  lava  consolidating 

after  eruptions. 

slopes  varying  on  an  average  from  4  degrees  to  8  degrees ;  but  in 
some  places  considerably  steeper.  Sometimes  deep  rents  are  formed 
on  the  sides  of  these  conical  mountains,  which  are  afterwards  filled 
from  above  by  streams  of  lava  passing  over  them,  the  liquid  matter 
in  such  cases  consolidating  in  the  fissures  and  forming  dikes. 

The  lateral  crater  of  Kilauea,  b,  fig.  693.,  is  between  3000  and  4000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  or  about  the  height  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  an 
immense  chasm,  1000  feet  deep,  and  its  outer  circuit  no  less  than 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  diameter.  Lava  is  usually  seen  to  boil 
up  at  the  bottom  in  a  lake,  the  level  of  which  varies  continually,  for 
the  liquid  rises  and  falls  several  hundred  feet  according  to  the 
active  or  quiescent  state  of  the  volcano.  But  instead  of  overflowing 
the  rim  of  the  crater,  as  commonly  happens  in  other  vents,  the 
column  of  melted  rock,  when  its  pressure  becomes  excessive,  forces 
a  passage  through  some  subterranean  galleries  or  rents  leading 
towards  the  sea.  Mr.  Coan,  an  American  missionary,  has  described 
an  eruption  which  took  place  in  June  1840,  when  the  lava  which 
had  risen  high  in  the  great  chasm  began  to  escape  from  it.  Its 
direction  was  first  recognised  by  the  emission  of  a  vivid  light  from 
the  bottom  of  an  ancient  wooded  crater,  called  Arare,  400  feet  deep 
and  6  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ealauea.  The  connection  of  this 
light  with  the  discharge  or  tapping  of  the  great  reservoir  was 
proved  by  a  change  in  the  level  of  the  lava  in  Kilauea,  which  sank 
gradually  for  three  weeks,  or  until  the  eruption  ceased,  when  the 
lake  stood  400  feet  lower  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak. 
The  passage,  therefore,  of  the  fiuid  matter  from  Kilauea  to  Arare 
was  underground,  and  it  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Coan  to  have  been  at 
its  first  outflow  1000  feet  deep  below  the  surface.  The  next 
indication  of  the  subterranean  progress  of  the  same  lava  was 
observed  a  mile  or  two  from  Arare,  where  the  fiery  flood  broke  out 
and  spread  itself  superficially  over  50  acres  of  land,  and  then  again 
found  its  way  underground  for  several  miles  farther  towards  the 
sea,  to  reappear  at  the  bottom  of  a  second  ancient  and  wooded 
crater,  which  it  partly  filled  up.  The  course  of  the  fluid  then 
became  again  invisible  for  several  miles,  until  it  broke  out  for  the 
last  time  at  a  point  ascertained, by  Captain  Wilkes  to  be  1244  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  27  miles  distant  from  Kilauea.  From  thence  it 
poured  along  for  12  miles  in  the  open  air,  and  then  leapt  over 
a  cliff  50  feet  high,  and  ran  for  three  weeks  into  the  sea.  Its 
termination  was  at  a  place  about  40  miles  distant  from  Kilauea. 
The  crust  of  the  earth  overlying  the  subterranean  course  of  the  lava 
was  often  traversed  by  innumerable  fissures,  which  emitted  steam, 
and  in  some  places  the  incumbent  rocks  were  uplifted  20  or  30  feet. 
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Thus  in  the  same  volcano  examples  are  afforded  of  the  overflowiiig 
of  lava  from  the  summit  of  a  cone  2^  miles  high,  and  of  the  under* 
flowing  of  melted  matter.  Whether  this  last  has  formed  sheets 
intercalated  between  the  stratified  products  of  previous  emptionSy 
or  whether  it  has  penetrated  through  oblique  or  vertical  fissures, 
cannot  be  determined.  In  one  instance,  however,  for  a  certain 
space,  it  is  said  to  have  §pread  laterally,  uplifting  the  incnmbent 
soil. 

The  annexed  section  of  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  as  given  bj 
Mr.  Dana,  follows  the  line  of  its  shorter  diameter,  a,  6,  which  is 
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Section  of  the  crater  of  Kllauea  in  the  Sandwich  Islandi.    (Dana.) 

a,  h.  External  boundaiiea  of  th«  chasm  In  the  line  of  iu  shortest  diameter, 
c,  e,  /,  4.  Black  ledge.  gt  k.  lake  of  lara. 

about  7500  feet  long.  The  boundary  cliffs,  a,  c  and  &,  dj  are  for  the 
most  part  quite  vertical  and  650  feet  high.  They  are  composed  of 
compact  rock  in  layers,  not  divided  by  scorise,  some  a  few  inches, 
others  30  feet  in  thickness,  and  nearly  horizontal.  Below  this,  we 
come  to  what  is  called  the  '*  black  ledge,"  c,  e  and  fj  d^  composed  of 
similar  stratified  materials.  This  ledge  is  342  feet  in  height  above 
the  lake  of  lava,  g^  A,  which  it  encircles.  The  chasm,  a,  6,  and  its 
walls  have  probably  been  due  to  a  former  sinking  down  of  the 
incumbent  rocks,  undermined  for  a  space  by  the  fusion  of  their 
foundations.  The  lower  ledge,  c,  e  and  f,  d,  may  consist  in  part  of 
the  mass  which  sank  vertically,  but  part  of  it  at  least  must  be  made 
up  of  layers  of  lava,  which  have  been  seen  to  pour  one  after  the 
other  over  the  ''black  ledge."  If  at  any  future  period  the  heated 
fluid,  ascending  from  the  volcanic  focus  to  the  bottom  of  the  great 
chasm,  should  augment  in  volume,  and,  before  it  can  obtain  relief^ 
should  spread  itself  subterraneously,  it  may  melt  still  farther  the 
subjacent  masses,  and,  causing  a  failure  of  support,  may  enlarge  still 
more  tho  limits  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Ealauea.  There  are  distinct 
signs  of  subsidences,  from  100  to  200  feet  perpendicular,  which 
have  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilauea  at  various  points, 
and  they  are  each  bounded  by  vertical  walls.  If  all  of  them  were 
united,  they  would  constitute  a  sunken  area  equal  to  eight  square 
miles,  or  twico  the  extent  of  Kilauea  itself.  Similar  accidents  are 
also  likely  to  occur  near  the  summit  of  a  dome  like  Mount  Loa,  for 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  lava,  after  it  has  risen  to  the  edge  or 
lip  of  the  highest  crater,  a,  fig.  693.,  must  be  great  and  must  create 
a  tendency  to  lateral  fissuring,  in  which  case  lava  will  be  injected 
into  every  opening,  and  may  begin  to  undermine.  If,  then,  some  of 
the  melted  matter  be  drawn  off  by  escaping  at  a  lower  level,  where 
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the  pressure  would  be  still  greater,  the  whole  top  of  the  mountain^ 
or  a  large  part  of  it,  might  fall  in. 

Instances  of  such  truncations,  however  caused,  have  occurred  in 
Java  and  in  the  Andes  within  the  times  of  history,  and  to  such  events 
we  may  perhaps  refer  a  very  common  feature  in  the  configuration  of 
volcanic  mountains,  —  namely,  that  the  present  active  cone  of  erup« 
tion  is  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  a  larger  and  older  cone,  usually 
presenting  a  crescent-shaped  precipice  towards  the  newer  cone.  In 
volcanos  long  since  extinct,  the  erosive  power  of  running  water,  or, 
in  certain  cases,  of  the  sea,  may  have  greatly  modified  the  shape  of 
the  ''  atrium/'  or  space  between  the  older  and  newer  cone,  and  the 
cavity  may  thereby  be  prolonged  downwards,  and  end  in  a  ravine. 
In  such  cases  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
missing  rocks  has  been  removed  by  explosion  at  the  time  when 
the  original  crater  was  active,  or  how  much  by  subsequent  engulph- 
ment  and  denudation. 

Java,  —  One  of  the  latest  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  vol- 
canos will  be  found  in  Dr.  Junghuhn's  work  on  Java,  where  forty- 
six  conical  eminences  of  volcanic  origin,  varying  in  elevation  from 
4000  to  nearly  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  constitute  the  highest 
peaks  of  a  mountain  range,  running  through  the  island  from  east  to 
west  All  of  them,  with  one  exception,  did  this  indefatigable  traveller 
survey  and  map.  In  none  of  them  could  he  discover  any  marine 
remains,  whether  adhering  to  their  flanks  or  entering  into  their  in- 
ternal structure,  although  strata  of  marine  origin  are  met  with 
nearer  the  sea  at  lower  levels.  Dr.  Junghuhn  ascribes  the  origin  of 
each  volcano  to  a  succession  of  subaerial  eruptions  from  one  or  more 
central  vents,  whence  scorite,  pumice,  and  fragments  of  rock  were 
thrown  out,  and  whence  have  flowed  streams  of  trachytic  or  basaltic 
lava.  Such  overflowings  have  been  witnessed  in  modern  times  from 
the  highest  summits  of  several  of  the  peaks.  The  external  slope  of 
each  cone  is  generally  greatest  near  its  apex,  where  the  volcanio 
strata  have  also  the  steepest  dip,  sometimes  attaining  angles  of  20» 
30,  and  35  degrees,  but  becoming  less  and  less  inclined  as  they  recede 
from  the  summit,  until,  near  their  base,  the  dip  is  reduced  to  10  and 
often  4  or  5  degrees.*  The  interference  of  the  lavas  of  adjoining 
volcanos  sometimes  produces  elevated  platforms,  or  '^saddles,"  in 
which  the  layers  of  rock  may  be  very  slightly  inclined.  At  the  top 
of  many  of  the  loftiest  mountains  the  active  cone  and  crater  are 
of  small  size,  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  of  ashes  and  sand,  this 
plain  being  encircled  in  its  turn  by  what  Dr.  Junghuhn  calls  "  the 
old  crater-wall,"  which  is  often  1000  feet  and  more  in  vertical  height 
There  is  sometimes  a  terrace  of  intermediate  height  (as  in  the  moun- 
tain called  Tengger),  comparable  to  the  '* black  ledge"  of  Ealauea 
(fig.  694.).  Most  of  the  spaces  thus  bounded  by  semicircular  or  more 
than  semicircular  ranges  of  clifls  are  vastly  superior  in  dimensions  to 

*  Java,  dcszelfs  gedaantc,  bekleeding      hnhn.    (German  translation  of  2d  edit 
en  invendige  structuur,  door  F.  Jung-      bj  Uasskarl,  Leipzig,  1852.) 
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the  area  of  any  known  crater  or  hollow  which  has  been  obseired  io 
any  part  of  the  world  to  be  occupied  hj  a  lake  of  liquid  lava.  As 
the  Spaniards  have  given  to  such  large  cavities  the  name  of  Calden 
(or  cauldron),  it  may  be  useful  to  use  this  term  in  a  techuical  sense, 
whatever  views  we  may  entertain  as  to  their  origin.  Many  of  them 
in  Java  are  no  less  than  four  geographical  miles  in  diameter,  and  thej 
are  attributed  by  Junghuhn  to  the  truncation  by  explosion  and  sub- 
sidence of  ancient  cones  of  eruption.  Unfortunately,  although  several 
lofty  cones  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  height  within  the  memory  of 
man,  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Java  nor  their  Dutch  rulers  have 
transmitted  to  us  any  reliable  accounts  of  the  order  of  events  which 
occurred.* 

Dr.  Junghuhn  believes  that  Fapandayang  lost  some  portion  of  its 
summit  in  1772  ;  but  affirms  that  most  of  the  towns  on  its  sides  said 
to  have  been  engulphed  were  in  reality  overflowed  by  lava. 

From  the  highest  parts  of  many  Javanese  calderas  rivers  flow, 
which  in  the  course  of  ages  have  cut  out  deep  valleys  in  the  moon- 
tain's  side.  As  a  general  rule,  the  outer  slopes  of  each  cone  are 
furrowed  by  straight  and  narrow  ravines  from  200  to  600  feet  deep, 
radiating  in  all  directions  from  the  top,  and  increasing  in  number  as 
we  descend  to  lower  zones.  The  ridges  or  "  ribs,"  intervening  be- 
tween these  furrows,  are  very  conspicuous,  and  compared  to  the 
spokes  of  an  umbrella.  In  a  mountain  above  10,000  feet  high,  no 
furrows  or  intervening  ribs  are  met  with  in  the  upper  300  or  400 
feet  At  the  height  of  10,000  feet  there  may  be  no  more  than  10  in 
number,  whereas  600  feet  lower  32  of  them  may  be  counted.  They 
are  all  ascribed  to  the  action  of  running  water ;  and  if  they  ever  cut 
through  the  rim  of  a  caldera,  it  is  only  because  the  cone  has  been 
truncated  so  low  down  as  to  cause  the  summit  to  intersect  a  middle 
region,  where  the  torrents  once  exerted  sufficient  power  to  cause  a 
series  of  such  indentations.  It  appears  from  such  facts,  that,  if  a  cone 
escapes  destruction  by  explosion  or  engulphment,  it  may  remain  un- 
injured in  its  upper  portion,  while  there  is  time  for  the  excavation 
of  deep  ravines  by  lateral  torrents. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Junghuhn,  as  also  by  Mr.  Dana  in  regard  to 
the  Pacific  Islands,  that  volcanic  mountains,  however  large  and 
however  much  exposed  to  heavy  falls  of  rain,  support  no  rivers  so 
long  as  they  are  in  the  process  of  growth,  or  while  the  highest 
crater  emits  from  time  to  time  showers  of  scoriae  and  floods  of  lava. 
Such  ejectamenta  and  such  currents  of  melted  rock  fill  up  each 
superficial  inequality  or  depression  where  water  might  otherwise 
collect,  and  are  moreover  so  porous  that  no  rill  of  water,  however 
small,  can  be  generated.  But  where  the  subterranean  fires  have  been 
long  since  spent,  or  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  where  the  superficial 
scorisB  and  lavas  decompose  and  become  covered  with  clayey  soils, 
the  erosive  action  of  water  begins  to  operate  with  a  prodigious 
force,  proportionate  to  the  steepness  of  the  declivities  and  the  in- 

*  See  Principles  of  Geol,  9tli  edit.  p.  493^ 
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coherent  nature  of  the  auid  and  ashes.  Even  the  more  eolid  lavaa 
are  occasion&lly  cavemouB,  and  almost  always  alternate  with  scorie 
and  periebable  tufis,  bo  as  to  be  readily  undermined,  and  most  of 
them  are  speedilj  reduced  to  fragments  of  a  transportable  sue  be- 
cause they  are  divided  by  vertical  joints  or  split  into  columns. 

Canary  Istandt — Palma.  —  I  have  enlarged  so  fully  in  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology"  on  the  different  views  entertained  by  eminent 
authorities  respecting  the  origin  of  volcanic  cones,  and  the  laws 
governing  the  flow  of  lava,  and  its  consolidation,  that,  in  order  not 
to  repeat  here  what  I  have  elsewhere  published,  I  shall  confine 
myself  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  to  the  description  of  facta 
observed  by  me  during  an  exploration  of  Madeira  and  some  of  the 
Canary  Islands  in  1853-4.  In  these  excursions,  made  in  the  winter 
of  1853-4,  I  was  accompanied  by  an  active  fellow 'labourer,  M. 
Hartung,  of  Konigsberg.*  We  visited,  among  other  places,  the 
beautiful  island  of  jfalma,  a  spot  rendered  classical  by  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  in  1825  by  the  late  Leopold  Von  Buch,  who  regarded 
it  as  a  type  of  what  he  called  a  "  crater  of  elevation." 
Falma  is  46  geographical  miles  west  of  Teneriffe.  Seen  from  the 
^,_Bm.  channel  which  divides  the  two 

islands,  Palma  appears  to  consist 
of  two  principal  mountain  masses, 
the  depression  between  them 
being  at  the  pass  of  Tacanda, 
or  at  a  (map,  fig.  695.),  which 
is  about  4600  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Tiie  most  northern  of 
these  masses  makes,  notwith- 
standing certain  irregularities 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  a  con- 
siderable approach  in  general 
form  to  a  great  truncated  cone, 
having  in  the  centre  a  huge  and 
deep  cavity  called  by  the  inha- 
hitanta  "La  Caldera."  This  ca- 
vity {b,  c,d,  e,  fig.  695.)  is  from 
3  to  4  csographical  miles  in  dia- 
HaporM-».,y«mSur,^rfC^vmE.N.  ^^^./^d  tfa^  range  of  preci- 
pices  surrounding  it  vary  &om  about  1500  to  2500  feet  in  vertical 
height  From  their  base  a  steep  slope,  clothed  by  a  splendid  forest 
of  pines,  descends  for  a  thousand  and  sometimes  two  thousand  feet 
lower,  the  centre  of  the  Caldera  being  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  northern  half  of  the  encircling  ridge  is  more  than  7000  English 
feet  above  the  sea  in  its  highest  peaks,  and  is  annually  white  with 
snow  during  the  winter  months. 

Eitemally  the  flanks  of  this  truncated  cone  incline  outwards  in 
every  direction,  the  elopes  being  steepest  nearthe  cre^t,  and  lessening 

■  See  Dutang,  Gedog;  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Suilo.  Z<cipsig,  ISS-I, 
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as  the;  approach  the  lower  ooaatiy.  A  gmtt  nnmber  <^  ntTiim 
commence  on  the  flanks  of  the  moantain,  a  short  diatanoe  bdow  the 
eummit,  shallow  at  first,  but  getting  deeper  as  the;  descend,  and 
becoming  at  the  same  time  more  numeroos,  as  in  the  cmiea  of  Jara 
before  mentioned. 

So  unbroken  ia  the  precipitous  boundary -wall  of  the  Caldera, 
except  at  its  south-western  end,  where  the  torrent  which  drains  it 
through  a  deep  goi^e  {b,  &',  fig.  696.)  issues,  that  there  isnoteveoa 
footpath  hy  which  one  can  descend  into  it  save  at  one  place  called 
the  Cumbrecito  («,  map,  fig.  696.  p.  621.)-  This  Cnmbrecito  is  a 
narrow  cot  or  watershed  at  the  height  of  abont  2000  feet  above  tite 
bottom  of  the  Caldera,  and  4000  above  the  sea,  and  sitnated  at  the 
precise  Umtt  of  two  geological  formations  presently  to  be  mentioned. 
This  eol  also  occm's  at  the  level  where,  in  other  parts  of  the  Caldera, 
the  vertical  precipices  join  the  talus-tike,  rocky  slope,  covered  with 
pinca.     Hie  other  or  principal  entnmce  hy  which  the  Caldera  ii 
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dntined  is  the  great  ravine  or  barranco,  as  it  is  called  (see  b,  b',  fig. 
696-),  which  extends  from  the  sauth-westeni  extremity  of  the  Cal- 
dera  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  4^  geographical  miles,  in  which  space 
the  water  of  the  torrent  falls  about  1500  feet 

Fi«.  aa. 


GiUmil    Frem 


This  sketch  was  taken  by  Yon  Buch  from  a  point  at  sea  not 
visited  by  us,  but  we  saw  enough  to  convince  us  that  several  lateral 
coues  ought  to  have  been  introduced  on  the  great  slope  to  the  left, 
besides  numerous  deep  furrows  radiating  from  near  the  summit  to  the 
•ea  (see  the  map,  fig.  696.)-  The  sea  does  not  enter  the  great 
Barranco,  as  might  be  inferred  from  this  sketch. 

The  annexed  section  (fig.  698.)  passes  through  the  island  from 
Santa  Cruz  de  Palma  to  Briers  Point,  or  from  south-east  to  north- 
west (see  map,  p.  621.).  It  has  been  drawn  up  on  a  true  scale 
of  heights  and  horizontal  distances  trom  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Hartung  and  my  own. 

FIg.M. 


WHTrffTl^if  ^* 


The  lavas  are  seen  to  be  slightly  inclined  near  the  sea  at  Santa 
Crui,  where  we  observed  them  flowing  round  the  cone  of  San  Pedro, 
which  they  have  more  than  half  buried  without  entering  the  crater. 
On  starting  from  the  same  part  of  the  sea-coast,  and  ascending  the 
deep  Barranco  de  la  Madera,  we  saw  just  below  c  the  basaltic  lavas 
dipping  at  an  angle  of  5  degrees,  there  being  no  dikes  in  that  region. 
Farther  up,  where  the  dikes  were  still  scarce,  the  dip  of  the  beds 
increases  to  10  and  16  degrees,  and  they  become  still  steeper  03  they 
approach  the  Caldera  at  b,  where  dikes  abound. 
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The  section  (fig.  699.)  is  at  right  angles  to  the  preceding,  and  cuts 
through  the  cone  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Barranco,  or  from 
north-east  to  south-west. 

The  lowest  of  the  two  slanting  lines,  m,  t,  descending  from  the 
Caldera  to  the  sea  along  the  bottom  of  the  Barranco,  represents  the 
present  bed  of  the  torrent ;  the  upper  line,  A,  ly  the  height  at  which 
beds  of  gravel,  derated  high  above  the  present  river-channel,  are 
visible  in  detached  patches,  shown  bj  dotted  spaces  at  A,  and  to  the 
south-west  of  it,  on  the  same  slope.  These,  and  the  continuous 
stratified  gravel  and  conglomerate  lower  down  at  /  and  ^  are  newer 
than  all  the  volcanic  rocks  seen  in  this  section. 

The  upper  volcanic  formation,  to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  is 
traversed  by  numerous  dikes,  which  could  not  be  expressed  on  this 
small  scale.  The  vertical  lines  in  the  lower  formation  represent  a 
few  of  the  perpendicular  dikes  which  abound  there.  Countless 
others,  inclined  and  tortuous,  are  found  penetarating  the  same  rocks. 
The  five  outliers  of  somewhat  pyramidal  shape,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Caldera  (on  each  side  of  m),  agree  in  structure  and  composition  with 
the  upper  formation,  and  may  have  subsided  into  their  present 
position,  if  the  Caldera  was  caused  by  engulphment,  or  may  have  slid 
down  in  the  form  of  land-slips,  if  the  cavity  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
aqueous  erosion. 

In  the  description  above  given  of  the  section  (fig.  699.),  the  cliffs 
which  wall  in  the  Caldera  are  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  two  forma- 
tions. Of  these  the  uppermost  alone  gives  rise  to  vertical  precipices, 
from  the  base  of  which  the  lower  descends  in  steep  slopes,  which, 
although  they  have  the  external  aspect  of  taluses,  are  not  in  fact 
made  up  of  broken  materials,  or  of  ruins  detached  from  the  higher 
rocks,  but  consist  of  rocks  in  place.  Both  formations  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  but  they  difier  in  composition  and  structure.  In  the  upper, 
the  beds  consist  of  agglomerate,  scorise,  lapilli,  and  lava,  chiefly 
basaltic,  the  whole  dipping  outwards,  as  if  from  the  axis  of  the 
original  cone,  at  angles  varying  from  10  to  28  degrees.  The  solid 
lavas  do  not  constitute  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  mass, 
and  are  divided  into  beds  of  very  variable  thickness,  some  scoriaceous 
and  vesicular,  others  more  compact,  and  even  in  some  cases  rudely 
columnar.  All  these  more  stony  masses  are  seen  to  thin  out  and 
come  to  an  end  wherever  they  can  be  traced  horizontally  for  a 
distance  of  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  usually  sooner.  Coarse 
breccias  or  agglomerates  predominate  in  the  lower  part,  as  if  the 
commencement  of  the  second  series  of  rocks  marked  an  era  of  vio- 
lent gaseous  explosions.  Single  beds  of  this  aggregate  of  angular 
stones  and  scoriae  attain  a  thickness  of  from  200  to  300  feet.  They 
are  united  together  by  a  paste  of  volcanic  dust  or  spongiform  scoriae. 

At  one  point  on  the  right  side  of  the  great  Barranco,  near  its 
exit  from  the  Caldera,  we  observed  in  the  boundary  precipice  a  lofty 
column  of  amorphous  and  scoriaceous  rock  in  which  the  red  or  rust- 
coloured  scoriae  are  as  twisted  and  ropy  as  any  to  be  seen  on  the 
slopes  of  Vesuvius  ;  seeming  to  imply  that  there  was  here  an  ancient 
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vent  or  channel  of  discharge  subsequently  buried  under  the  products 
of  newer  eruptions.  Countless  dikes,  more  or  less  verticaly  oonsistiiig 
chiefly  of  basaltic  lava,  traverse  the  walls  of  the  Caldera^  some  d 
them  terminating  upwards,  but  a  great  number  reaching  the  very 
crest  of  the  ridge,  and  therefore  having  been  posterior  in  origin  to 
the  whole  precipice. 

We  could  not  discover  in  any  one  of  the  fallen  masses  of  sgglo« 
merate  which  strewed  the  base  of  the  cliffs  a  single  pebUe  off 
waterwom  fragment.  Each  imbedded  stone  is  either  angular  or, 
if  globular,  consists  of  scorifB  more  or  less  spongy,  and  evidently  not 
owing  its  shape  to  attrition.  It  would  be  impossible  to  accoiint  for 
the  absence  of  waterwom  pebbles  if  the  coarse  breccia  in  questloo 
had  been  spread  by  aqueous  agency  over  a  horizontal  area  co« 
extensive  with  the  Caldera  and  the  volcanic  rocks  which  surround 
it.  The  only  cause  known  to  us  capable  of  dispersing  such  heavy 
fragments,  some  of  them  3, 4,  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  without  blunting 
their  edges,  is  the  power  of  steam,  unless  indeed  we  could  suppose 
that  ice  had  co-operated  with  water  in  motion ;  and  the  interference 
of  ice  cannot  be  suspected  in  this  latitude  (28°  4(K),  especially  as  I 
looked  in  vain  for  signs  of  glacial  action  here  and  in  the  other 
mountainous  ^regions  of  the  Canary  Islands, 

The  lowQr<formation  of  the  Caldera  is,  as  before  stated,  equally  of 
igneous  origin.  It  differs  in  its  prevailing  colour  from  the  upper, 
exhibiting  a  tea-green  and  in  parts  a  light  yellow  tint,  instead  of 
the  usual  brown,  lead-coloured,  or  reddish  hues  of  basalt  and  its 
associated  scorin.  Beds  of  a  light  greenish  tuff  are  eommoii» 
together  with  trachytic  and  greenstone  rocks,  the  whole  so  reti- 
culated by  dikes,  some  yertieal,  others  oblique,  others  tortuous,  that 
we  found  it  impossible  to  determine  the  general  dip  of  the  beds^ 
although  at  the  head  of  the  great  gorge  or  Barranco  they  oertainlj 
dip  outwards,  or  to  the  south,  as  stated  by  Yon  Buch.  But  ia 
following  the  section  down  the  same  ravine^  where  the  mountain 
called  Alejanado  (d^  figs.  pp.  621.  and  624.)  is  cut  through,  and  whert 
the  rocks  of  the  lower  formation  aro  very  crystalline,  we  found  what 
is  not  alluded  to  by  the  Prussian  geologist^  that  the  beds  exposed 
to  view  in  cliffs  1500  feet  high  have  an  anticlinal  arrangement^ 
exhibiting  first  a  southerly  and  then  a  northerly  dip  at  angles 
varying  from  20  to  40  d^rees  (see  section,  fig.  699.  at  A.).  Hence  we 
may  presume  that  the  older  strata  must  have  undergone  great 
movements  before  the  uppejr  ^rmation  was  superimposed.  Ko 
organic  remains  having  been  discovered  in  the  older  seriee^  we 
cannot  positively  decide  whether  it  was  of  subaerial  or  submariae 
origin.  We  can  only  affirm  that  it  has  been  produced  by  sucoessive 
eruptions,  chiefly  of  felspathic  lavas  and  tufis.  Many  beds  which 
probably  consisted  at  first  of  soft  tuffs  have  been  much  hardened  by 
the  contact  of  dikes  and  apparently  much  altered  by  other  pluhmie 
influences,  so  that  they  have  acquired  a  semicrystalline  and  almoit 
metamorphic  character. 

The  existence  of  so  groat  a  mass  of  volcanic  rocks  of  ancieiit  dale 
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on  the  exact  site  of  an  equally  vast  accomnlation  of  comparatively 
modem  lavas  and  scorise  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice  as  a  general 
phenomenon  observed  in  very  different  parts  of  the  globe.  It  proves 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  in  the  past  history  of  volcanos  that 
one  region  after  another  has  been  for  ages  and  has  then  ceased  to  be 
the  chief  theatre  of  igneous  action,  still  the  activity  of  subterranean 
heat  may  often  be  persistent  for  more  than  one  geological  period  in 
the  same  place,  relaxing  perhaps  its  energies  for  a  while,  but  then 
breaking  out  afresh  with  an  intensity  as  great  as  ever. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  higher  volcanic 
mass,  or  the  upper  series  of  rocks  with  which  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  Caldera  is  more  intimately  connected.  The  principal  question 
here  arising  is  this,  whether  the  mass  was  dome-shaped  from  the  be- 
ginning, having  grown  by  the  superposition  of  one  conical  envelope 
of  lava  and  ashes  formed  over  another,  or  whether,  as  Yon  Buch 
and  his  followers  imagine,  its  component  materials  were  first  spread 
out  in  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  deposits  and  then  upheaved  at 
once  into  a  dome-shaped  mountain  with  a  caldera  in  its  centre. 
According  to  the  first  hypothesis  the  cone  was  built  up  gradually, 
and  completed  with  all  its  beds  dipping  as  now,  and  traversed  by  all 
its  dikes,  before  the  Caldera  originated.  According  to  the  other, 
the  Caldera  was  the  result  of  the  same  movements  which  gave  a 
dome-shaped  structure  to  the  mass,  and  which  caused  the  beds  to  be 
highly  inclined ;  in  other  words,  the  cone  and  the  Caldera  were 
produced  simultaneously.  So  singularly  opposite  are  these  views 
that  the  principal  agency  introduced  by  the  one  theory  is  upheaval, 
by  the  other  the  fall  of  matter  from  the  air.  The  very  name  of 
^  Elevation  Craters  "  points  to  the  kind  of  movement  to  which  one 
school  attributes  the  origin  of  a  cone  and  caldera ;  whereas  the  chief 
agencies  appealed  to  by  the  other  are  gaseous  explosions,  engulph- 
ment,  and  aqueous  denudation. 

The  favourable  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  upheaval  has  arisen 
from  the  following  circumstances.  Streams  of  lava,  it  is  said, 
which  run  down  a  declivity  of  more  than  three  degrees  are  never 
stony ;  and,  if  the  slope  exceed  Gre  or  six  d^rees,  they  are  mere 
shallow  and  narrow  strings  of  vesicular  or  fragmentary  slag. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  parallel  layers  of  stony  lava,  especially 
if  they  be  of  some  thickness,  high  up  in  the  walls  of  a  caldera,  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  were  solidified  originally  on  a  very  gentle 
slope ;  and  if  they  are  now  inclined  at  angles  of  10**,  20%  or  30% 
not  only  they,  but  all  the  interstratified  beds  oi  lapilH,  scoriss^  tuS^ 
and  agglomerate,  must  have  been  at  first  nearly  fiat  and  must  have 
been  afterwards  lifted  up  with  the  solid  beds  into  their  present 
position.  It  is  supposed  that  such  a  derangement  of  the  strata  could 
scarcely  fail  to  give  rise  to  a  wide  opening  near  the  centre  of 
upheaval,  and  in  the  case  of  Palma,  the  Caldera  (which  Yon  Buch 
called  **  the  hollow  axis  of  the  cone  **)  may  represent  this  breaeh 
of  continuity. 

Among    other    objections  to  the  devation-crater  theory  often 
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advanced  and  never  yet  answered  are  the  following :  —  Fiist^  in 
most  calderasy  as  in  Palma,  the  rim  of  the  great  cavity  and  the 
circular  range  of  precipices  surrounding  it  remain  entire  and 
unbroken  on  three  sides,  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a 
series  of  volcanic  strata  2000  or  3000  feet  thick  could  have  onoe 
extended  over  an  area  six  or  seven  miles  in  its  shortest  diameter 
and  then  have  been  upraised  bodily,  so  that  the  beds  should  dip  at 
steep  angles  towards  all  points  of  the  compass  from  a  centre^  and 
yet  that  no  great  fractures  should  have  been  produced.  We  should 
expect  to  see  some  open  fissures  on  every  side,  widening  as  they 
approach  the  caldera.  The  dikes,  it  is  true,  do  undoubtedly  attest 
many  dislocations  of  the  mass,  which  have  taken  place  at  successiTe 
and  often  distant  periods.  But  none  of  them  can  have  belonged  to 
the  supposed  period  of  terminal  and  paroxysmal  upheaval,  for,  had 
the  caldera  existed  when  they  originated,  the  melted  matter  now 
solidified  in  each  dike  must,  instead  of  filling  a  rent,  have  flowed 
down  into  the  caldera,  tending  so  far  to  obliterate  the  great  cavity. 

The  second  objection  is  the  impossibility  of  imagining  that  so  vast 
a  series  of  agglomerates,  tufis,  stratified  lapilli,  and  highly  scoria- 
ceous  lavas  could  have  been  poured  out  within  a  limited  area  without 
soon  giving  rise  to  a  hill,  and  eventually  to  a  lofty  mountain.  Such 
heavy  angular  fragments  as  are  seen  in  the  agglomerates,  single  beds 
of  which  are  sometimes  200  or  300  feet  thick,  must  when  hurled 
into  the  air  have  fallen  down  again  near  the  vent,  and  would  be 
arranged  in  inclined  layers  dipping  outwards  from  the  central  axis 
of  eruption.  It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  hypothesis  that  we 
should  behold  agglomerates,  lapilli,  and  scoris  predominating  in  the 
walls  of  the  Caldera ;  whereas  in  the  ravines  nearer  the  sea^  where 
the  inclination  of  the  beds  has  diminished  to  10  and  even  to  5 
degrees,  the  proportion  of  stony  as  compared  to  fragmentary  ma- 
terials is  precisely  reversed.  It  is  also  natural  that  the  dikes  should 
be  most  numerous  where  the  ejectamenta  are  to  the  more  solid  beds 
in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1,  as  at  by  ^g.  698.  p.  623. ;  while  the  dikes 
are  few  in  number  where  the  stony  lavas  predominate  (as  at  c^  ibid.). 
Many  of  the  scoriaceous  beds  at  b  may  be  the  upper  extremities  of 
currents  which  became  stony  and  compact  when  they  reached  e, 
and  flowed  over  a  more  level  country;  but  this  suggestion  cannot 
be  assented  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  upheaval  theory,  for  it  assumes 
the  existence  of  a  cone  long  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
catastrophe  which  according  to  their  views  gave  rise  to  a  conical 
mountain. 

I^  however,  we  reject  the  doctrine  that  the  beds  were  tilted  by  a 
movement  posterior  to  the  accumulation  of  all  the  compact  and  f^- 
mentary  rocks,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  steepness  of  the  dip  of 
some  stony  lavas  high  up  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera  ?  These  ma^es 
are  occasionally  60  or  100  feet  thick,  of  lenticular  shape,  as  seen  in 
the  clifis  from  below,  and  to  all  appearance  parallel  to  the  associated 
layers  of  scoriae  and  lapilli.  But  unfortunately  no  one  can  climb  up 
and  determine  how  far  the  supposed  parallelism  may  be  deceptive. 
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The  solid  beds  extend  in  general  over  small  horizontal  spaces,  and 
some  of  them  may  possibly  be  no  other  than  intrusive  lavas,  in  the 
nature  of  dikes,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  layers  of  ejectamenta. 
Such  lavas,  when  the  crater  was  full,  may  have  forced  their  way 
between  highly  inclined  beds  of  scoriae  and  lapilli.  We  know  that 
lava  often  breaks  out  from  the  side  or  base  of  a  cone,  instead  of 
rising  to  the  rim  of  the  crater.  Nevertheless  one  or  two  of  the  stony 
masses  alluded  to  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  lavas  which  had  flowed 
out  superficially.  They  may  have  solidified  on  a  broad  ledge  formed 
by  the  rim  of  a  crater.  Such  a  rim  might  be  of  considerable  breadth 
after  a  partial  truncation  of  the  cone.  And  some  lavas  may  now 
and  then  have  entirely  filled  up  the  atrium,  or  what  in  the  case  of 
Somma  and  Vesuvius  is  called  the  atrio  del  cavallo,  that  is  to  say, 
the  interspace  between  the  old  and  new  cone.  When  by  the  products 
of  new  eruptions  a  uniform  slope  has  been  restored,  and  the  two  cones 
have  blended  into  one  (see  e,  d,  c,  fig.,  p.  638.),  the  next  breaking  down 
of  the  side  of  the  mountain  may  display  a  mass  of  compact  rock  of 
great  thickness  in  the  walls  of  a  caldera,  resting  upon  and  covered 
by  ejectamenta.  Other  extensive  wedges  of  solid  lava  will  be 
formed  on  the  fianks  of  every  volcanic  mountain  by  the  interierence 
of  lateral,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed,  parasitic  cones,  which  check 
or  stop  the  downward  flow  of  lava,  and  occasionally  offer  deep  craters 
into  which  the  melted  matter  is  poured. 

By  aid  of  one  or  all  the  processes  above  enumerated  we  may 
certainly  explain  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  intercalated  stony  beds, 
in  the  midst  of  others  of  a  loose  and  scoriaceous  nature,  the  whole 
being  highly  inclined.  But  to  account  for  a  succession  of  compact 
and  truly  parallel  lavas  having  a  steep  dip,  we  may  suppose  that 
they  flowed  originally  down  the  flanks  of  a  cone  sloping  at  angles 
of  from  10  to  15  degrees,  or  even  much  more,  as  in  many  active 
volcanos.  They  may  also  have  acquired  subsequently  a  still  steeper 
inclination,  for  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  the  entire  absence  of 
local  disturbances  during  the  growth  of  a  volcanic  mountain.  Some 
dikes  are  seen  crossing  others  of  a  different  composition,  marking  a 
distinctness  in  the  periods  of  their  origin.  The  volume  of  rock 
filling  such  a  multitude  of  fissures  as  we  see  indicated  by  the  dikes 
in  Palma  must  be  enormous ;  so  that,  could  it  be  withdrawn,  the 
mass  of  ejectamenta  would  collapse  and  lose  both  in  height  and 
bulk.  The  injection,  therefore,  of  all  this  matter  in  a  liquid  state 
must  have  been  attended  by  the  gradual  distension  of  the  cone,  the 
increase  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  compared  both  to  the  exogenous 
and  endogenous  growth  of  a  tree,  as  it  has  been  affected  alike  by 
external  and  internal  accessions. 

But  the  acquisition  of  a  steeper  dip  by  such  reiterated  rendings 
and  injections  of  a  cone  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  views  of 
those  who  defend  the  upheaval  hypothesis,  because  it  draws  with  it 
the  conclusion  that  the  slopes  were  always  growing  steeper  and  steeper 
in  proportion  as  the  cone  waxed  older  and  loftier.  Once  admit  this, 
and  it  follows,  that  the  upper  layers  of  solid  lava  must  have  con- 
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formed  to  surfaces  already  inclined  at  angles  of  20,  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  Caldera  of  Palma,  28  degrees. 

For  this  reason  the  defenders  of  the  upheaval  hypothesis  are  con- 
sistent with  themselves  in  assigning  the  whole  movement  by  whidi 
the  strata,  whether  solid  or  incoherent,  have  been  tilted,  exclusively 
to  one  terminal  catastrophe.  The  whole  development  of  subter- 
ranean force  is  represented  as  the  last  incident  in  every  series  of 
volcanic  operations,  the  closing  scene  of  the  drama  ;  and  the  sudden 
and  paroxysmal  nature  of  the  catastrophe  is  inferred  from  the 
absence  of  all  signs  of  successive  and  intermittent  action  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  antecedent  volcanic  phenomena. 

I  have  alluded  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  some  able  geologists, 
that  no  lava  can  acquire  any  degree  of  solidity  if  it  flows  down  a 
declivity  of  more  than  three  degrees.  This  doctrine  I  have,  I 
think,  proved  in  my  memoir  on  Mount  Etna*  to  be  entirely  erro- 
neous. I  have  there  shown,  from  observations  made  by  me  in  1857, 
that  modern  lavas,  several  of  them  of  known  date,  have  formed  con- 
tinuous beds  of  compact  stone  on  slopes  of  15,  36,  and  38  degrees, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  lava  of  1852,  more  than  40  degrees.  The 
thickness  of  these  tabular  layers  varies  from  1  .V  foot  to  26  feet ;  and 
their  planes  of  stratification  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  overlying 
and  underlying  scoriae  which  form  part  of  the  same  currents. 

There  are  some  lavas  north-east  of  Fuencaliente,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Palma,  so  modern  as  to  be  still  black  and  uncovered 
with  vegetation,  which  descend  slopes  of  no  less  than  22  degrees,  and 
yet  contain  large  masses  of  compact  stone,  formed-  chiefly  on  the  sides 
of  tunnel-shaped  cavities,  15  or  20  feet  deep,  in  which  one  layer  has 
solidified  within  another  on  the  walls  of  these  channels,  while  in  the 
central  part  the  lava  seems  to  have  remained  fluid  so  as  to  run 
out  of  the  tunnel,  leaving  an  arched  cavity,  the  roof  of  which  has  in 
most  cases  fallen  in.  The  strength  of  the  enveloping  crust  of  scorie 
at  the  lower  end  of  a  lava-current  in  which  one  of  these  tunnels 
existed  may  have  been  sufficient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  stream 
for  hours  or  days,  and  during  that  time  solidification  may  have 
occurred  under  great  hydrostatic  pressure. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Palma,  we  have  yet  to  consider  another 
distinct  point,  namely,  what  amount  of  denudation  has  taken  place 
in  the  Caldera  and  its  environs.  Assuming  that  the  great  cavity  or 
some  part  of  it  may  have  originated  in  the  truncation  of  a  cone  in 
the  manner  before  suggested,  to  what  extent  has  its  shape  been  sub- 
sequently enlarged  or  modified  by  aqueous  erosion?  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  conglomerate  of  well-rounded  pebbles,  no  less 
than  800  feet  thick,  was  spoken  of  as  visible  in  the  great  Barranco 
(see  description  of  section,  pp.  624,  625.).  That  conspicuous  deposit, 
3  or  4  miles  in  length,  was  evidently  derived  from  the  destruction 
of  rocks  like  those  in  the  Caldera,  for  the  present  torrent  brings 
down  annually  similar  stones  of  every  size,  some  very  large,  and 
rounds  them  by  attrition  in  its  channel.     By  what  changes  in  the 
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configuration  of  the  island  after  the  old  volcano  and  its  Caldera  were 
formed  was  so  vast  a  thickness  of  gravel  formed,  to  be  afterwards 
cut  through  to  a  depth  of  800  feet  ?  The  ravine  through  which 
the  torrent  now  flows  has  been  excavated  to  that  depth  through  the 
old  conglomerate.  The  occurrence  of  two  or  three  layers  of  con- 
temporaneous lava,  intercalated  between  the  strata  of  puddingstone, 
ought  not  to  surprise  us  ;  for  even  in  historical  times  eruptions  have 
been  witnessed  in  the  southern  half  of  Palma.  Such  basaltic  lavas, 
one  of  them  columnar  in  structure,  have  not  come  down  from  the 
Caldera,  but  from  cones  much  nearer  the  sea,  and  immediately  ad- 
joining the  Barranco,  like  the  cone  of  Argual  (see  map,  p.  622.)  and 
others.  These  lavas,  of  the  same  age  as  the  conglomerate,  consist 
of  three  or  four  currents  of  limited  extent,  for  in  many  parts  of  the 
river-cliifs  no  volcanic  formation  is  visible  on  either  bank.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  Barranco,  the  conglomerate,  when  traced  west- 
ward, is  soon  found  to  come  to  an  end  as  it  abuts  against  the  lofty 
precipice  e  (fig.  700.),  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  western  wail 
of  the  Caldera.  Its  extent  eastward  from  b'  may  be  more  consider- 
able, but  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  it  is  concealed  under  modern 
scuriae  and  lava  spread  over  the  great  platform,  F. 
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A.  Ravine  or  B.trranco  de  Ia»  AnsusUai,  near  it  termination  in  Falma. 
h,  If^  b".  ConglomerAta,  HOO  feet  thick  In  parts. 

r,  c'.  Lava  intercalated  between  the  bed*  of  emiglomerate. 

d,  <r.  Another  and  older  current  of  batMltic  lava,  columnar  in  part*. 

K.  Cliff  of  ancient  volcanic  rock*  of  the  Upper  Formation  (p.  6^7.)*  a  prolongation  of 

the  western  wall  oi  the  Caldera. 
F.  FUtform  on  which  the  town  of  Argual  ttaodi. 

As  we  could  find  no  organic  remains  in  the  old  gravel,  we  hare  no 
positive  means  of  deciding  whether  it  be  fiuviatile  or  marine.  The 
height  of  its  base  above  the  sea,  where  it  is  800  feet  thick,  may  be 
about  350  feet,  but  patches  of  it  ascend  to  elevations  of  1000  and 
loOO  feet  near  the  top  of  the  Barranco,  as  shown  at  A,  &c.,  in  section, 
fig.  699.  p.  624.  Such  a  mass  of  gravel,  therefore,  bears  testimony 
to  the  removal  of  a  prodigious  amount  of  materials  from  the  Caldera 
by  the  action  of  water.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  of 
transportation,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the  volcanic 
materials,  consisting  of  sand,  lapilli,  and  scorise,  before  described 
(p.  625.)  as  belonging  to  the  upper  formation  in  the  Caldera,  would 
leave  behind  them  few  pebbles.  Nearly  all  of  these  perishable 
deposits  would  be  swept  down  in  the  shape  of  mud  into  the  Atlantic. 
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Even  the  hard  rounded  stones,  since  thej  were  onoe  ftngular  and 
are  now  ground  down  into  pebbles,  must  have  lost  more  than  half 
their  original  bulk,  and  bear  witness  to  large  quantities  of  sedi- 
mentary matter  consigned  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  We  saw  in  the 
Caldera  blocks  of  huge  size  thrown  down  by  cascades  from  the  upper 
precipices  during  the  melting  of  the  snows,  a  fortnight  before  our 
visit,  and  much  destruction  was  likewise  going  on  in  the  lower  set  of 
rocks  by  the  same  agency.  We  also  learnt  that  a  great  flood  rushed 
down  the  Barranco  in  the  spring  of  1854,  shortly  before  our  arrival, 
damaging  several  houses  and  farms,  and  I  have  therefore  no  doubt 
that  the  erosive  power  even  of  rain  and  river  water,  aided  by  earth- 
quakes, might  in  the  course  of  ages  empty  out  a  valley  as  large  as  the 
Caldera,  although  probably  not  of  the  same  shape.  I  am  disposed  to 
attribute  the  circular  range  of  cliffs  surrounding  the  Caldera  to  vol- 
canic action,  because  they  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  precipices 
encircling  three  sides  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  on  Etna  ;  and  because 
they  agree  so  well  with  Junghuhn's  description  of  the  '*  old  crater- 
walls  *'  of  active  volcanos  in  Java,  some  of  which  equal  or  surpass  iu 
dimensions  even  the  Caldera  of  Palma.  The  latter  may  have  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  true  crater,  enlarged  afterwards  into  a  caldera  by 
the  partial  destruction  of  a  great  cone  ;  but,  if  so,  it  has  certainly 
been  since  modified  by  denudation.  Nor  can  any  geologist  now  de- 
fine how  much  of  the  work  has  been  accomplished  by  aqueous,  and 
how  much  by  volcanic  agency.  The  phenomenon  of  a  river  cutting 
its  channel  through  a  dense  mass  of  ancient  alluvium  formed  during 
oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land  is  not  confined  to  volcanic  coun- 
tries, and  I  need  not  dwell  here  on  its  interpretation,  but  refer  to 
what  was  said  in  the  seventh  chapter.     (See  p.  84.) 

There  remains,  however,  another  question  of  high  theoretical 
interest ;  namely,  whether  the  denudation  was  marine  or  fluviatile. 
It  was  stated  that  the  materials  of  the  great  cone  or  assemblage 
of  cones  in  the  north  of  Palma  are  of  subaerial  origin,  as  proved 
by  the  angularity  of  the  fragments  of  rock  in  the  agglomerates  ; 
but  it  may  be  asked,  whether,  when  the  Caldera  was  formed  long 
aflerwards,  it  may  not,  like  the  crater  of  St.  Paul's  (fig.  702. 
p.  636.),  have  had  a  communication  with  the  sea,  which  may  have 
entered  by  the  great  Barranco,  and  if,  after  a  period  of  partial 
submergence,  the  island  may  not  then  have  risen  again  to  its  ori- 
ginal altitude.  In  such  a  case  the  retiring  waters  might  leave 
behind  them  a  conglomerate,  partly  of  river-pebbles,  collected  at  the 
points  where  the  torrent  successively  entered  the  sea,  and  partly  of 
stones  rounded  by  the  waves.  The  torrent  may  have  finally  cut  a 
deep  ravine  in  the  gravel  and  associated  lavas  when  the  land  was 
rising  again.  Such  oscillations  of  level,  amounting  to  more  than 
2000  feet,  would  not  be  deemed  improbable  by  any  geologists,  pro- 
vided they  enable  us  to  explain  more  naturally  than  by  any  other 
causation,  the  origin  of  the  physical  outlines  of  the  country.  As  to 
the  fact  that  no  marine  shells  have*  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
conglomerate,  sufficient  search  has  not  yet  been  made  for  them  to 
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entitle  us  to  found  an  argument  on  such  negative  evidence.  At  the 
same  time  I  confess  that,  having  found  sea-shells  and  brjozoa 
abundantly  in  certain  elevated  marine  conglomerates  in  the  Grand 
Canary,  before  I  visited  Palma,  and  being  unable  to  meet  with  any 
in  the  Barranco  de  las  Anp^ustias,  I  regarded  the  old  gravel  when  I 
was  on  the  spot  as  of  fluviatile  origin.  Such  inferences  are  always 
doubtful  in  the  absence  of  more  positive  data,  and  the  intervention 
of  the  sea  might  perhaps  account  for  some  phenomena  in  the 
configuration  of  the  Caldera  and  Barranco  more  naturally  than  river 
action.  For  example,  we  have  the  lofty  cliff  E,  fig,  700.  p.  63 1 .  already 
mentioned,  and  c,f,  map,  p.  621.,  extending  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  Caldera  to  the  sea  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Barranco,  and  no 
cliff  of  corresponding  height  or  structure  on  the  other  bank,  where  for 
miles  towards  the  south-east  there  is  the  platform  f,  ^g.  700.  p.  631., 
supporting  several  minor  volcanic  cones.  The  sea  might  be  sup- 
posed to  leave  just  such  a  cliff  as  e,  after  cutting  away  a  portion  of 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  old  dome-shaped  mountain  in  the 
north  of  Palma,  whereas  a  torrent  or  river  might  be  expected  to 
leave  a  cliff  of  similar  structure  and  nearly  equal  height  on  both.  As 
to  the  fact  of  the  old  conglomerate  ascending  an  inclined  plane, 
t,  /,  ky  p.  624.,  from  the  sea-level  to  an  elevation  of  about  1500  feet, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Caldera,  this  is  by  no  means  conclusive  in 
favour  of  fluviatile  action,  although  some  elevated  patches  of  the 
same  may  in  truth  belong  to  an  old  river-bed ;  but  in  South  America 
gravel-beds  of  marine  origin  have  a  similar  upward  slope,  when 
fallowed  inland,  and  the  cause  of  such  an  arrangement  has  been 
explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Darwin.* 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  marine  denudation  may  be  derived 
from  that  peculiar  feature  in  the  configuration  of  Palma,  before 
alluded  to,  called  the  pass  of  the  Cumbrecito  («,  fig.  699.  p.  624.), 
forming  a  notch  in  the  uppermost  line  of  precipices  surrounding 
the  Caldera.  This  break  divides  the  mountain  called  Alejenado,  d, 
fig.,  p.  624.,  from  the  eastern  wall,  c  /,  and  cuts  quite  through  the 
upper  formation ;  yet  the  range  of  precipice,  /J  e,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Caldera  is  continued  uninterruptedly,  and  retains  its  full  height 
of  1500  or  2000  feet  above  its  base,  to  the  southward  of  the  Cum- 
brecito, or  from  e  towards  a,  map,  fig.  695.,  p.  621.  In  this  prolon- 
gation of  the  cliff  for  half  a  mile  southward,  beds  of  volcanic  matter 
and  dikes  are  seen,  as  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera. 

The  indentation  forming  the  pass  of  the  Cumbrecito,  e,  p.  624.,  has 
more  the  appearance  of  an  old  channel,  such  as  a  current  of  water 
may  have  excavated,  than  of  a  rent  or  a  chasm  caused  by  a  fault.  In 
case  of  a  fault  the  lower  formation  would  not  be  persistent  and  unin- 
terrupted across  the  Cumbrecito,  constituting  the  watershed ;  but 
would  have  sunk  down  and  have  been  replaced  by  the  upper  basaltic 
rocks.  If  we  could  assume  that  the  sea  once  entered  the  Caldera 
here  as  well  as  by  the  great  Barranco,  it  might  have  produced  such 

*  Geolog.  Obsenr.,  Sooth  America,  p.  43. 
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a  breach  as  «,  and  such  an  extension  of  the  line  of  clifik  as  that  now 
observable  between  e  and  a,  map,  p.  621.,  without  anj  corresponding 
cliff  to  the  westward  of  e^  a. 

Yet  we  could  discover  no  elevated  outliers  of  conglomerate  to 
attest  the  supposed  erosion  at  the  Cumbrecito,  which  is  about  3500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  might  also  be  objected  to  the 
hypothesis  of  marine  denudation  in  Palma,  that  there  are  no  ranges 
of  ancient  sea-difls  on  the  external  slopes  of  the  island.  The  flanks 
of  the  mountain,  except  where  it  is  furrowed  by  ravines  or  broken 
by  lateral  cones,  descend  to  the  sea  with  a  uniform  inclination.  In 
reply  to  such  a  remark,  I  may  observe  that  we  do  not  require  the 
submergence  of  the  uppermost  3000  feet  of  the  old  cone  in  order  to 
allow  the  sea  to  enter  both  the  great  Barranco  and  the  Cumbrecito 
and  to  flow  into  the  Caldera.  It  would  be  enough  to  suppose  the  land 
to  sink  down  so  as  to  permit  the  waves  to  wash  the  base  of  the  basaltic 
cliffs  in  the  interior  of  the  Caldera,  and  to  wear  a  passage  through 
the  Cumbrecito  where  there  may  have  been  always  a  considerable 
depression  in  the  outline  of  the  upper  formation.  But  would  not 
the  same  waves  which  had  power  to  form  in  the  Barranco  a  mass  of 
conglomerate  800  feet  thick  have  left  memorials  of  their  beach- 
action  on  the  external  slope  of  the  island  ?  No  such  monuments  are 
to  be  seen,  and  their  absence  raises  an  objection  of  no  small  weight 
against  the  supposition  of  the  sea  having  ever  entered  the  Caldera. 
It  may,  however,  be  said,  in  explanation, — first,  that  cliffs  are  not 
so  easily  cut  on  the  side  of  an  island  towards  which  the  beds  dip 
as  on  the  side  from  which  they  dip ;  secondly,  if  some  small  cliffs 
and  sea-beaches  had  existed,  they  may  have  been  subsequently 
buried  under  showers  of  ashes  and  currents  of  lava  proceeding 
from  lateral  cones  during  eruptions  of  the  same  date  as  those  which 
were  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  conglomerate  of  the  great 
Barranco. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Palma,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
in  the  ravine  of  Las  Nieves,  not  far  from  Santa  Cruz,  we  observed 
a  conglomerate  of  well-rounded  pebbles  having  a  thickness  of  100 
feet,  covered  by  successive  beds  of  lava,  also  about  100  feet  thick. 
In  this  instance  the  ancient  gravel  beds  occupy  a  position  very 
analogous  to  the  buried  cone,  s,  p,  fig.  698.  p.  623.  When  in  Palma, 
I  conceived  them  to  be  of  fiuviatile  origin  ;  but,  whether  marine  or 
freshwater,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  superposition  of  so  dense 
an  accumulation  of  lavas  to  a  mass  of  conglomerate  100  feet  thick 
shows  how  easily  the  outer  slopes  of  the  island  may  have  been 
denuded  by  the  sea  and  yet  display  no  superficial  signs  of  marine 
denudation,  every  old  beach  or  delta  once  at  the  mouth  of  a  torrent 
being  concealed  under  newer  volcanic  outpourings.  At  the  same 
time  I  should  state  that  M.  Hartung  and  I,  when  in  Palma,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  had  never  reached  the 
Caldera,  although  they  may  have  penetrated  for  some  distance  into 
the  Barranco  de  las  Angustias,  and  may  have  overflowed  the  space 
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now  oTerspread  by  certain  eti'ata  of  conglomerate  to  the  east  of 
the  Barranco. 

Since  the  cegsation  of  volcanic  action  in  the  north  of  Palma,  the 
moat  frequent  eruptions  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  a  line  running 
north  and  south,  from  a  to  Fuencaliente,  map,  p.  621. ;  one  of  the 
volcaaos  in  tliia  range,  called  Verigojo,  g,  being  no  lesa  than  6565 
English  feet  high.  The  lavaa  dcBcen ding  from  several  vents  in  this 
chain  reach  the  sea  both  on  the  east  and  west  coast,  and  are  many 
of  them  nearly  as  naked  and  barren  of  vegetation  as  when  they  first 
flowed.  The  tendency  in  volcanic  vents  to  assume  a  linear  ar- 
ruiigement,  as  seen  in  the  volcanos  of  the  Andes  and  Java  on  a 
grand  scale,  is  exemplified  by  the  cones  and  craters  of  this  small 
range  in  Falma.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  such  linearity  in  the 
direction  of  superficial  outbreaks  is  connected  with  deep  fissures  in 
the  earth's  crnst  communicating  with  a  subjacent  focus  of  subter- 
ranean heat. 

By  discussing  at  so  much  length  the  question  whether  the  sea 
may  or  may  not  have  played  an  important  part  in  enlarging  the 
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Caldera  of  Falma,  I  have  been  desirous  at  least  to  show  hovr  many 
facts  and  observations  are  required  to  explain  the  stracture  and 
configuration  of  such  volcanic  islands.  It  may  be  useful  to  cite,  in 
illustration  of  the  same  subject,  the  present  geographical  cciai^vCvsn. 
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of  St.  Paul's  or  Amsterdftm  Island,  in  the  lodian  Ocean,  midway 
between  the  Cftpe  of  Good  Hoi>e  and  Australia. 

In  this  case  ihe  crater  is  only  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  ISO  feet 
deep,  and  the  surrounding  cliffs  were  loAiest  about  800  feet  high, 
so  that  in  regard  to  size  such  a  cone  and  crater  are  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  cone  and  Caldera  of  Palma  or  to  such  Tolcaaic 
domes  as  Mounts  Loa  and  Kea  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  But  the 
Island  of  St.  Paul  exemplifies  a  class  of  insular  rolcanos  into  which 
the  ocean  now  enters  by  a  single  pass^e.      Every   crater  must 

Flf.  TOS. 


almost  invariably  have  one  side  much  lower  than  all  th«  others, 
naraely,  that  side  towatds  which  the  prevailing  winds  never  blow, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  showers  of  dust  and  scoriw  are  rarely 
carried  during  eruptions.  There  will  also  be  one  point  on  this 
windward  or  lowest  side  more  depressed  tlian  all  the  rest,  by  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  partial  submergence,  the  sea  may  enter  as  often  as 
the  tide  rises,  or  as  often  as  the  wind  blows  from  that  quarter.  For 
the  same  reason  that  the  sea  continues  to  keep  open  a  single 
entrance  into  the  lagoon  of  an  atoll  or  annular  coral  ree^  it  will  not 
allow  this  passage  into  the  crater  to  be  stopped  up,  but  will  acoor  it 
out  at  low  tide,  or  as  often  as  the  wind  changes.  The  channel, 
therefore,  will  always  be  deepened  in  proportion  as  the  island  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  rate  perhaps  of  a  few  feet  or  yards 
jn  a  century. 

The  crater  of  Vesuvwa  to  \«2a  -waa  "IRWi  fe%\, fctij  ;  and,  if  it 
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were  a  half-submerged  cone  like  St.  Paul,  the  excavating  power  of 
the  ocean  might,  in  conjunction  with  a  gradual  upheaving  force,  give 
rise  to  a  large  caldera.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  forces,  igneous  or  aqueous,  which  have  shaped  oat  the 
Val  del  Bove  on  Etna,  or  the  deep  abyss  called  the  Caldera  in  the 
north  of  Palraa,  we  may  well  conceive  that  some  craters  niay  have 
been  enlarged  into  calderas  by  the  denuding  power  of  the  ocean, 
whenever  considerable  oscillations  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and 
sea  have  occurred. 

Peak  of  Teneriffe. — The  accompanying  yiew_of  tll©£?akt„taken 
from  sketches  made  ty  M.  Hartung  and  myself  during  our  visit  to 
Teneritfe  in  1854,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  that  lofty  cone  is 
encircled  on  more  than  two  sides  by  what  I  consider  as  the  mins  of 
an  older  cone,  chiefly  formed  by  eruptions  from  a  summit  which  has 
disappeared.  That  ancient  culminating  point  fi*om  which  one  or 
more  craters  probably  poured  forth  their  lavas  and  ejectamenta  may 
not  have  been  placed  precisely  where  the  present  peak  now  rises, 
and  may  not  have  had  the  same  form,  but  its  position  was  probably 
not  materially  different.  The  great  wall  or  semicircular  range  of 
precipices,  c,  r,  surrounding  the  atrium,  b^  b,  is  obviously  analogous 
to  the  walls  of  a  Caldera  like  that  of  Palma  ;  but  here  the  cliffs  are 
insignificant  in  dimensions  when  compared  to  those  in  Palma,  being 
\  ,,^  in  general  no  more  than  500  feet  high  and  rarely  exceeding  1000 
^  ^  feet.  The  plain  or  atrium,  b,  b,  figs.  704.  and  705.,  ly>«rg  at  the  base 
of  the  cliffs,  is  here  called  Las  Canadas,  and  is  covered  with  sand  and 
pumice  thrown  out  from  the  Peak  or  from  craters  on  its  flanks. 
Copious  streams  of  lava,  d  d,  have  also  flowed  down  from  lateral 
openings,  especially  from  a  crater  called  the  Chahorra,  f,  fig.  705., 
which  is  not  seen  in  the  view,  fig.  7(M.,  as  it  is  hidden  by  the  Peak. 
The  last  eruption  was  as  late  as  the  year  1798. 

Fig.  706. 
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j  Section  through  part  of  Teneriffe,  from  K.B.  t^  S.W.    On  a  true  scale:  as  giren  iu 

Von  Buch's  ^  Canary  Islands." 

a.  Penk  of  Tenerilfe.  d.  modern  laraa. 

b,  the  Canadas  or  atrium.  /.  cone  and  crater  of  Chahorra. 
■c  clUr  boundtug  the  atrium. 

To  what  extent  the  lavas,  d  rf,  figs.  704.  and  705.,  may  have'  nar- 
rowed  the  circus  or  atrium,  6,  or  taken  away  from  the  height  of 
the  cliff,  /i,  no  geologist  can  determine  for  want  of  sections ;  but 
should  the  Peak  and  the  Chahorra  continue  to  be  active  volcanosfor 
ages,  the  new  cone,  a,  might  become  united  with  the  old  one,  and  the 
lava  might  flow  first  from  e  to  c,  and  then  from  a  to  c,  ^g.  705.,  so 
that  the  slope  might  begin  to  resemble  that  formed  by  lavas  and 
ejectamenta  from  the  summit  a  to  Guia,  on  the  south-westem  side 
of  the  cone. 
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Madeira, — Every  volcanic  island,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them, 
varies  from  every  other  one  in  tlie  details  of  its  geographical  and 
geological  structure  so  greatly  that  I  have  no  expectation  of  finding 
any  simple  hypothesis,  like  that  of  "  elevation  craters,"  applicahle  to 
all,  or  capable  of  explaining  their  origin  and  mode  of  growth.  Few 
islands,  for  example,  resemble  each  other  more  than  Madeira  and 
Palma,  inasmuch  as  both  consist  mainly  of  basaltic  rocks  of  sub- 
aerial  origin,  but,  when  we  compare  them  closely  together,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  points  in  which  they  differ. 

The  oldest  formation  known  in  Madeira  is  of  submarine  volcanic 
origin,  and  referable  to  the  Upper  Miocene  tertiary  epoch^^as  will  be 
explained  in  Chap.  XXXI.,  p.  607.  To  this  formation  belong  the 
tuffs  and  limestones  containing  marine  shells  knd  corals  which  occur 
at  S.  Vicente  on  the  northern  coast,  where  they  rise  to  the  height 
of  more  than  1 300  feet  above  the  sea.  They  bear  testimony  to  an 
upheaval  to  that  amount,  at  leasts  since  the  commencement  of  volcanic 
action  in  those  parts.  \ 

The  pebbles  in  these  marine  beds  are  well  rounded  and  polished, 
strongly  contrasting  in  that  respect  with  the  angular  fragments  of 
similar  varieties  of  volcanic  rocks  so  frequent  in  the  superimposed 
tuffs  and  agglomerates  formed  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  length  of  Madeira  from  east  to  west  is  about  30  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  being  12  miles.  The  annexed  yn^ 
section,  fig.  Y6i$.,  drawn  up  on  a  true  scale  of  heights  and  horizontal 
distances  from  the  observations  of  M.  Hartung  and  myself,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  some  of  the  points  in  which, 
geologically  considered,  Madeira  resembles  or  varies  from  Palma. 
In  the  central  region,  at  A,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  region  on 
each  side  of  it,  are  seen,  as  in  the  centre  of  Palma,  a  great  number 
of  dikes  penetrating  through  a  vast  accumulation  of  ejeetamenta,  e. 
Here  also,  as  in  Palma,  we  observe  as  we  recede  from  the  centre, 
that  the  dikes  decrease  in  number,  and  beds  of  scoriae,  lapilli, 
agglomerate,  and  tuff  begin  to  alternate  with  stony  lavas,  d  d,  until 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  central  axis  the  volcanic 
mass,  below y*  h  and  e  g^  consists  almost  exclusively  of  streams  or 
sheets  of  basalt,  with  many  red  partings  of  laterite  or  red  ochreous\ 
clay.  These  red  bands  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  two  l 
or  three  feet,  and  consist  sometimes  of  layers  of  tuff,  sometimes  of 
ancient  soils  derived  from  decomposed  lava,  both  of  them  burnt  to  a 
brick-red  colour,  and  altered  by  the  contact  of  melted  matter  which 
has  flowed  over  them.  Some  of  these  bands  are  represented  in  fig. 
706.  by  interrupted  lines, — .  The  darker  divisions  with  vertical 
cross-bars  BJiilWlliiit]  indicate  lavas  which  originally  flowed  on  the  sur- 
fnce.  Had  there  been  room,  many  more  alternations  of  such  lavas 
would  have  been  introduced.  They  consist  chiefly  of  basalts  more 
or  less  vesicular,  and  in  some  places  of  trachyte.  The  lighter  tint, 
c,  expresses  an  accumulation  of  scoriae,  agglomerate,  and  other  ma- 
terials, such  as  may  have  been  piled  up  in  the  open  air,  in  or  around 
the  chief  orifices  of  eruption,  and  between  volcanic  coiiea«    TV:^% 
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older  formation,  though  represented  bj  an  uniform  tint,  is  bj  no 
means  an  amorphous  mass,  but  is  separated  into  innumerable  layers 
which  dip  towards  all  points  of  the  compass,  so  that  their  mode  of 
arrangement  could  not  be  expressed  in  a  small  diagram. 

The  Pico  Torres,  a,  more  than  6000  feet  high,  is  one  of  many 
central  peaks,  composed  of  ejected  materials.  By  the  union  of  the 
foundations  of  many  similar  peaks,  ridges  or  mountain  crests  are 
formed,  from  which  the  tops  of  vertical  dikes  project  like  turrets 
above  the  weathered  surface  of  the  softer  beds  of  tuff  and  scoriae. 
Hence  the  broken  and  picturesque  outline,  giving  a  singular  and 
romantic  character  to  the  scenery  of  the  highest  part  of  Madeira. 
North  of  a  is  seen  Pico  Ruivo  (b),  the  most  elevated  peak  in  the 
island,  yet  exceeding  by  a  few  feet  only  the  height  of  Pico  Torres. 
It  is  similar  in  composition,  but  its  uppermost  part,  300  feet  high, 
retains  a  more  perfectly  conical  form,  and  has  a  dike  of  basalt  with 
olivene  at  its  summit,  with  streams  of  scoriaceous  lava  adhering 
to  its  steep  iBanks.  There  are  a  great  many  such  peaks  east  and 
west  of  A,  which  seem  to  be  the  ruins  of  cones  of  eruption,  the 
materials  of  some  at  least  having  been  arranged  with  a  qua-qua- 
versal  dip.  Among  these  is  Pico  Grande,  c,  fig.  708.,  now  half- 
buried  under  more  modern  lavas  which  have  flowed  round  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  beds  of  lava  in  the  central  region  between 
e  and /(fig.  706.  p.  641.)  are  nearly  horizontal,  or  have  a  dip  of  no 
more  than  from  three  to  ^vq  degrees,  whereas  the  angle  of  slope  of 
tlie  beds  between /and  h  is  often  seventeen  degrees  on  the  southern 
fiank,  and  usually  as  much  as  ten  on  the  northern,  or  between  e  and 
g.  The  moderate  inclination  of  the  lavas  between  B,  A,  and  R  has 
been  caused  by  the  juxta- position  of  a  multitude  of  cones  which 
have  prevented  the  streams  of  melted  matter  from  fiowing  freely 
from  the  main  axis  or  lava-shed  towards  the  sea,  whether  in  a  north 
or  south  direction.  The  marked  prolongation  of  this  gentle  slope 
on  both  sides  of  R,  and  from  R  to/  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  below/ there  is  a  very  ancient  ridge  of  erupted  materials,  e, 
which  has  formed  a  barrier  intercepting  the  free  passage  of  the 
central  lavas  to  the  sea.  Between  this  secondary  buried  chain 
above  c  or  below/,  and  the  higher  central  chain  of  scorias  below  A, 
the  valley  or  cavity,  d  s,  was  filled  up  with  horizontal  beds  of  lava, 
over  which  an  enormous  mass  of  other  sheets  of  basalt  and  deposits 
of  tufi*,  from  c/  to  R  and  from  R  to/  were  afterwards  accumulated, 
until  at  last  an  aggregate  thickness  of  3500  feet  of  stratified 
materials  was  formed.  Sections  of  this  vast  accumulation  are  ex- 
posed to  view  in  nearly  vertical  precipices  in  the  deep  valley  called 
the  Curral.  But  when  the  lavas  had  surmounted  the  ancient  ridge 
below/  and  were  no  more  obstructed  in  their  seaward  course,  they 
fiowed  with  a  steep  inclination,  often  at  an  angle  of  17  deo'rees 
towards  the  south.  Nearer  the  sea,  as  at  i  and  L  on  both  sides  of 
the  island, where  the  most  modern  lavas  occur,  tiie  dip  diminishes  to 
5  degrees,  and  even  to  3^,  as  at  k,  near  Funchal.  In  this  latter 
cljaracteristic  (the  smaller  inclination  of  the  lavas  near  the  sea,  and 
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their  associatiou  there  with  modern  cones  of  eruptioDy  such  as 
M,  N,  Oy),  there  is  a  strict  analogy  between  Madeira  and  Pahna. 
Distinct  buried  cones  of  eruption  also  occur  at  manj  points,  as  at 
p  and  q,  fig.  706.,  which  have  been  overwhelmed  bj  lavas  flowing 
from  the  central  region. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  lavas  of  Madeira,  whether  vesicular  or  com- 
pact, do  not  constitute  continuous  sheets  parallel  to  each  other. 
When  viewed  in  the  sea-clifls  in  sections  transverse  to  the  direction 
in  which  they  flowed,  they  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  even  if 
followed  for  a  few  hundred  feet  or  yards,  and  they  usually  thin  out 
entirely  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  the  ravines  which 
radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  beds  are  more  persistent, 
but  even  here  they  usually  are  seen  to  terminate,  if  followed  for  a 
few  miles  ;  their  thickness  also  being  very  variable,  and  sometimes 
increasing  suddenly  from  a  few  feet  to  many  yards. 

We  saw  no  remains  of  fossil  plants  in  any  of  the  red  partings  or 
laterites  above  alluded  to;  but  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  was  more 
fortunate  in  1840,  having  met  with  the  carbonized  branches  and 
loots  of  shrubs  in  some  red  clays  under  basalt  near  Funchal.  Never- 
theless, M.  Hartung  and  I  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  in  the  ravine  of  S.  Jorge,  of  the  former 
existence  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  and  consequently  of  the  subaerial 
origin  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lavas  of  Madeira.  At  q  in  the  section 
(fig.  706.)  the  occurrence  of  a  bed  of  impure  lignite,  covered  by  basalt, 
had  long  been  known.  Associated  with  it,  we  observed  several  layers 
of  tufl*  and  clay  or  hardened  mud,  in  one  of  which  leaves  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  and  of  ferns  abound.  Sir  Charles  J.  F.  Bunbury, 
who  was  with  me  in  Madeira  during  the  winter  of  1853-4,  at  once 
pronounced  one  of  the  for^sil  ferns  to  agree  in  its  peculiar  vernation 
with  Woodwardia  radicans,  a  species  now  common  in  Madeira; 
and  he  afterwards  discovered  the  common  Madeira  fern,  DavcUl'ui 
Canariensis,  and  a  Nephrodium,  and  other  ferns  among  the  fcwsil 
remains.  He  also  pointed  out  that,  among  the  dicotyledonous  leaves, 
some  were  of  the  myrtle  family,  the  larger  proportion  having  their 
surfaces  smooth  and  unwrinkled,  with  a  somewhat  rigid  and  cori- 
aceous texture,  and  with  undivided  or  entire  margins.  '*  These 
characters,"  observed  Sir  C.  Bunbury,  "  belong  to  the  laurel-type, 
and  indicate  a  certain  analogy  between  the  ancient  vegetable  re- 
mains and  the  modern  forests  of  Madeira,  in  which  laurels  and 
other  evergreens  abound,  with  glossy  coriaceous  and  entire-edged 
leaves,  while  below  them  there  is  an  undergrowth  of  ferns  and 
various  other  plants."  • 

Professor  Heer,  of  Ziirich,  has  since  published  (1855)  an  account 
of  some  additional  fossils  collected  by  M.  Hnrtung  from  the  tuff  of 
San  Jorge,  enumerating  twenty-seven  forms,  referable  to  ferns  and 
phenogamous  plants,  most  of  them  agreeing  with  species  now 
inhabiting  Madeira,  such  as  Pteris  aquilina^  Trichomanes  radieans^ 

*  Bunbury,  Q.ufurt.  Gcol.  Journ.,  1S54,  vol.  x.  p.  326. 
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ttc,  and  leaves  like  those  of  OsmuadaregaliiCi),  no  longer  found  in 
the  island.  Among  the  dicotyledonous  plants  the  Professor  describes 
MtfTxca  Fayn,  Oreodaphne  faletu,  Erica  arboren,  &c.,  also  a  few 
generpi,  such  as  Coryltu  and  Ulmut,  now  foreign  to  MadeirB.  The 
botanical  determinalionB  both  of  Prof.  Heer  aud  Sir  C.  Bunburjr 
would  lead  us  to  refer  the  lenf-bed  to  a  period  as  modern  as  the 
Newer  Pliocene,  if  not  the  Post-pliocene.* 

The  lignile  above  mentioned  and*the  leaf-bed  oceur  at  the  height 
of  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  overlaid  by  super- 
imposed basalts  and  scoriie,  1 100  feet  thick,  implying  the  existence 
of  Ml  ancient  terrestrial  vegetation  long  before  a  large  part  of 
Madeira  had  been  built  up.  The  nature  of  the  tuffs  accompanying 
the  lignite,  together  with  some  agglomerates  in  the  vicinity,  entille.t 
U8  to  presume  that  near  this  spot  a  series  of  eruptions  once  broke 
out.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  there  may  have  been  here  the  crater 
of  some  lateral  cone  in  which  the  lignite  and  leaf-bed  accumulated  ; 
(or,  although  craters  are  remarkably  rare  in  Madeira,  when  we 
consider  how  great  is  the  number  of  cones  of  eruption,  yet  on  the 
mountain  called  Lagoa,  2^  miles  west  of  Machico,  a  crater  as  perfect 
as  that  of  Astroui  near  Naples  may  be  seen. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  circular  cavity  (fig.  707.),  which  is  about 
150  feet  deep,  is  a  plain  about  500  feet  in  diameter,  having  a  pond 
in  the  middle,  towards  which  the  plain  slopes  gently  from  all  sides. 
Such  ponds  are  often  seen  in  the  interior  of  extinct  craters.  Kxcept 
in  the  middle  it  is  shallow,  and  supports  aquatic  plants.  Many 
leaves  must  also  be  blown  into  it  from  the  surrounding  heights 
when  high  winds  prevail,  so  that  a  mass  of  peaty  matter  c 
into  lignite  may  collect  here. 


In  this  cm,  taken  Trom  a  ehetch  of  mj  own.  the  depth  of  the  crntcr  may  nppcnr 
loo  great,  unless  it  Is  borno  in  mind  that  there  are  no  trven  vtsihic.  nnd  most  of  tlif 
liushea  arc  of  the  Mndcira  nhortle-berry  (  Vaccinium  Madeirtna),  five  or  six  leel 
li>)ih.     Imniedialel}'  bebinil  the  foreground  an  arlincial  mound  ii  kcq  thrown  iiy 

*  Heer,  Schweiz.  OeiellKhnfi  lur  NatumiMenubaEiGii,'&ui&'^N> 
tt2 
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Had  streams  of  lava  descending  from  greater  heights  entered  this 
Lagoa  crater,  they  would  have  formed  dense  masses  of  compact  rock 
cooling  slowly  under  great  pressure,  like  those  now  incumbent  on 
the  impure  lignite  of  S.  Jorge.  The  dip  of  the  latter  caDnot  be 
clearly  determined,  since  it  is  exposed  to  view  for  too  short  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  leaf-bed,  part  of  which  may 
be  traced  lower  down  the  ravine.  It  seems,  however,  to  dip  to  the 
north  or  towards  the  sea  conformably  with  the  general  inclination 
of  the  basaltic  and  tufaceous  strata. 

A  deep  valley,  called  the  Curral  (b,  fig.  708.),  surroanded  by 
precipices  from  1500  to  2500  feet  high,  and  by  peaks  of  still  greater 
elevation,  occurs  in  the  middle  of  Madeira.  It  has  been  compared 
by  some  to  a  crater  or  caldera,  for  its  upper  portion  is  situated  in 
tlie  region  where  dikes  and  ejectamenta  abound.  The  Curral,  how- 
ever, extends,  without  diminishing  in  depth,  to  below  the  r^ion  of 
numerous  dikes,  and  it  lays  open  to  view  all  the  beds  B,  #,  fi^.  706. 
Nor  do  the  volcanic  masses  dip  away  in  all  directions  from  the  Curral, 
aA  from  a  central  point,  or  from  the  hollow  axis  of  a  cone.  The 
Curral  is  in  fact  one  only  of  three  great  valleys  which  radiate  from 
the  most  mountainous  district,  a  second  depression,  called  the  Serra 
d'Agoa  (d,  fig.  708.),  being  almost  as  deep.  This  cavitj  is  also 
drained  by  a  river  fiowing  to  the  south  ;  while  a  third  vallej,  namely, 
that  of  the  Janella,  sends  its  waters  to  the  north.  The  section  alluded 
to  (fig.  708.),  passing  through  part  of  the  axis  of  the  island  in  an  east 
and  west  direction,  shows  how  the  Curral  and  Serra  d'Agoa,  b  and  d. 


Fig.  7CS. 


Section  through  the  central  region  ofMiideira,  from  East  to  West. 

the  pi 
C.  Pico  Grande. 


A.  Part  of  the  pUtforni,  called  the  Paul  da  Serra.  B.  Curral :  a  TMller.  3000  feet  deep. 

D.  The  Yalley  of  the  Serra  d*Agoa. 


are  separated  by  a  narrow  and  lofty  ridge,  c,  part  of  which  is 
surmounted  by  the  Pico  Grande,  before  mentioned,  nearly  5400  feet 
high.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  shape  of  these 
three  great  valleys  and  many  of  those  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenee*; 
where  the  valley-making  process  can  have  had  no  connection  with 
any  superficial  volcanic  action. 

In  the  Alps,  no  doubt,  as  in  other  lofty  chains,  the  formation  of 
valleys  has  been  greatly  aided  by  subterranean  movements,  both 
oradual  and  violent,  and  by  the  dislocation  of  rocks.  The  same  may 
be  true  of  Madeira  and  of  almost  every  lofty  volcanic  region ;  but, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  central  heights  a  and  b,  fig.  706.,  are  more 
than  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters  flowing  from  them, 
swollen  by  melted  snows,  reach  the  sea  by  a  course  of  not  much 
more  than  6  miles  in  the  case  of  those  draining  the  Curral,  and  by 
nearly  as  short  a  rouie  m  vVl^  ^^Tt«.d*A^oa^  we  shall  be  prepared 
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for  almost  any  amount  of  denudation  eifected  simply  by  subaeriul 
erosion. 

The  general  absence  of  water- worn  pebbles  in  the  tuffs  underlying 
the  Madeira  lavas  is  very  striking,  and  contrasts  with  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  gravel-beds  under  so  many  of  the  Auvergne  lavas.  It 
simply  proves  that  Madeira,  like  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Java,  or 
like  Mount  Etna  or  Mona  Loa  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  could  not, 
80  long  as  eruptions  were  frequent,  and  while  the  porous  lavas 
absorbed  all  the  rain-water,  support  a  single  torrent  on  its  slopes.* 
The  period,  therefore,  of  fluviatile  erosion  must  have  been  almost 
entirely  subsequent  in  date  to  the  foimation  of  the  central  nucleus 
of  ejectamenta,  c,  fig.,  p.  641.,  and  of  the  lavas  cl,  ibid.  When  we 
infer  that  these  were  of  supramarine  origin  as  far  down  as  tlie 
line  Pj  s,  t,  and  perhaps  lower,  it  follows  that  a  lofty  island,  4000 
feet  or  more  in  height,  must  have  resulted,  even  if  no  upheaval  had 
ever  occurred. 

The  movements  which  upraised  the  marine  deposits  of  San  Vicente 
may  or  may  not  have  extended  over  a  wide  area.  How  far,  when 
they  occurred,  they  modified  the  form  of  the  island,  or  added  to  its 
height,  is  a  fair  subject  of  speculation  ;  and  whether  the  steep  dip 
of  the  lavas  seen  in  the  ravines  intersecting  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain, fh,  and  e  g  (fig.  706.,  p.  641.),  may  be  ascribable  in  part  to 
such  movements.  The  lavas  of  more  modern  date,  near  Funchal, 
may  be  imagined  to  remain  comparatively  horizontal,  because  they 
have  escaped  the  influence  of  disturbing  forces  to  which  the  older 
nucleus  was  exposed.  Without  discussing  this  point  (so  fully  treated 
of  in  reference  to  Palma),  I  may  observe  that  unquestionably  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Madeira  have  been  formed  in  succession.  Near 
Porto  da  Cruz,  for  example,  on  the  northern  coast,  trachytes  of  a 
grey  and  yellow,  and  trachytic  tuffs  almost  of  a  white  colour,  in 
slightly  inclined  or  almost  horizontal  beds,  have  partially  filled  up 
deep  valleys  previously  excavated  through  the  older  and  inclined 
basaltic  rocks  (dipping  at  an  angle  of  10°  to  the  north),  under  which 
the  leaf-bed  and  lignite  before  mentioned,  ^%.  706.,  p.  641.,  lie 
buried.  During  the  convulsions  which  accompanied  the  outpouring 
of  every  newer  series  of  lavas  the  older  rocks  may  have  been  more 
or  less  disturbed  and  tilted,  without  destroying  the  general  form  of 
the  old  dome-shaped  mountain  supposed  by  us  to  have  been  the 
result  of  repeated  eruptions  from  the  central  vents. 

The  locality  just  referred  to  of  Porlo  da  Cruz  exemplifies  not 
only  the  long  intervals  of  time  which  separated  the  outflowing  of 
distinct  sets  of  lavas,  but  also  the  precedence  of  the  basaltic  to 
the  trachytic  outpourings.  So  also  on  the  southern  slope  of  Madeira, 
we  observed  between  the  Jardim  and  Pico  Bodes,  situated  in  a 
direct  line  about  6  miles  north-west  of  Funchal,  a  well-marked 
series  of  trachytic  rocks  of  considerable  thickness  occupying  the 

*    See  remarks  on  Etna,  Lycir^  Principlci  of  Geology,  chap.  xxv.  (9th  ecL, 
p.  405.). 
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highest  geological  position.  They  consist  or  white  and  grey  tn- 
I'hytes,  oucuri'JDg  at  points  varying  from  2500  to  3500  feet  above 
the  sea.  Their  portion  may  be  underslood  by  auppoaing  them  to 
coustitute  the  uppermost  beds  represented  at  A  in  the  section 
(tig.  706.  p.  641.),  aud  on  the  slope  above  h.  The  doctrine,  there- 
fore, that  in  each  series  of  voh^aoic  eruptions  the  tr&chytic  Utvs 
How  out  first,  and  after  thera  the  basaltic  (see  p.  650.),  la  by  no 
means  borne  out  in  Madeira,  although  some  of  the  newest  currents, 
lilce  those  at  the  foot  of  the  cones  H,  K,  o  (&g.  706.),  arc  basaltic. 

Several  of  the  latest  and  most  pawerl'ut  streams  of  lava  whicli 
liave  issued  from  the  central  axis  of  Madeira  are  composed  of  a 
felspathic  rock  of  a  mixed  chai'acter,  on  the  whole  more  trachyti^ 
than  basaltic.  It  divides  into  spheroidal  masses,  often  several  feet 
in  diameter,  which  are  very  conspicuous  when  the  contained  iron  has 
become  moi'e  highly  oxidated.  M.  Delease,  who  had  the  kindneas 
to  analyze  for  me  several  of  our  specimens,  found  certain  varieties 
of  this  rock  to  be  without  augite,  and  simply  a  mixture  of  blackish 
green  felspar  with  olivine.  These  would,  according  to  him,  be 
rlassed  by  most  of  the  French  geologists  under  the  general  designa- 
tion of  basalt.  Whatever  name  we  assign  to  this  product  it  indi- 
cates a  change  in  the  mineral  nature  of  the  materials  last  emitted 
from  the  central  axis.  Where  the  island  is  narrow  this  spberoidal 
trap  ofb-'H  reaches  the  sea,  but  in  the  broadest  and  loftiest  part  of 
Madeira  it  forms  a  superficial  envelope,  which  extends  for  a  certain 
distance  only  from  the  central  heights,  as,  for  example,  to  near  o 
(fig.  706.  p.  641.),  Hence,  near  Funchal,  we  must  ascend  to  a  height 
of  1 100  or  1200  feet  before  we  meet  with  this  felspathic  formatioD, 
tlio  lower  grounds  along  the  coast  being  occupied  by  true  basalts, 
which  never  exhibit  a  spberoidal  structure. 

Among  other  contrasts  of  character  in  the  superficial  volcanic 
formations  of  Madeira,  I  may  remark  that  many  of  the  central 
peaks,  such  as  a,  fig.  706.,  seem  to  be  the  mere  skeletons  of  cones 
of  eruption,  whereas  other  cones  of  like  origin,  such  as  h,  n,  o,  met 
with  at  lower  levels  and  nearer  the  sea,  are  more  regular,  and  have 


no  protruding  dikes  on  their  summits  or  flanks.  This  difference  in 
form  may  imply  that  the  more  degraded  hills  ate  of  higher  anti- 
quitf ,  but  it  may  qiute  &a  otUti  txm  fronL  the  circumstance  that 
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such  accumulations  of  loose  ejected  materials,  have  been  exposed 
from  the  first  to  greater  wast^  in  regions  where  the  snows  melt 
suddenly,  and  where  the  winds  are  most  violent.  A  dense  covering 
of  turf  and  shrubs,  the  most  effective  of  all  preservatives  against 
pluviaUdegradation,  cannot  readily  be  formed  in  such  mountainous 
and  stormy  regions. 

Some  few  lavas  in  Madeira  have  a  singularly  recent  aspect  as 
compared  to  others  which  are  covered  with  a  considerable  depth  of 
vegetable  soil.  I  allude  particularly  to  the  lava  currents  near  Port 
Moniz,  one  of  which  is  as  rough  and  bristling  as  are  some  streams 
before  alluded  to  in  Palma  (p.  635.)  of  historical  date.  I  am  in- 
debted to  M.  Hartung  for  the  annexed  drawing  of  lava  at  Port 
Moniz,  which  I  did  not  visit  myself.  It  is  traversed  by  a  channel, 
a,  like  one  of  those  already  described,  p.  630.  For  how  long  a  period 
such  characters  may  be  retained  is  uncertain,  so  much  does  this 
depend  on  the  mineral  composition  of  the  rock.  Some  of  the  lavas 
of  Auvergne,  of  prehistorical  date  and  certainly  of  high  antiquity, 
are  almost  as  rugged  ;  so  that  this  freshness  of  aspect  is  only  a 
probable  indication  of  a  relatively  modern  origin. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  VOLCANIC  ROCKS. 

Tests  of  relative  age  of  volcanic  rocks — Tests  bj  superposition  and  intrusion — 
Test  by  alteration  of  rocks  in  contact — Test  bj  organic  remains — Test  of  ag:e 
hy  mineral  character — Test  by  included  fragments — Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Post- 
Pliocene  period — ^Basalt  of  the  Bay  of  Trezza  in  Sicily — Po0t«  Pliocene  Tolcanic 
rocks  near  Naples— Dikes  of  Somma. 

Having  referred  the  sedimentary  strata  to  a  long  succession  of 
geological  periods,  we  have  now  to  consider  how  far  the  volcanic 
formations  can  be  classed  in  a  similar  chronological  order.  The 
tests  of  relative  age  in  this  class  of  rocks  are  four  : — Ist,  super- 
position and  intrusion,  with  or  without  alteration  of  the  rocks  in 
contact ;  2nd,  organic  remains ;  drd,  mineral  characters ;  4thy  in- 
cluded fragments  of  older  rocks. 

Tests  by  superposition,  Sfc. — If  a  volcanic  rock  rest  upon  an 
aqueous  deposit,  the  former  must  be  the  newest  of  the  two ;  but  the 
like  rule  does  not  hold  good  where  the  aqueous  formation  rests 
upon  the  volcanic,  for  melted  matter,  rising  from  below,  may  pene- 
trate a  sedimentary  mass  without  reaching  the  surface,  or  may  be 
forced  in  conformably  between  two  strata,  as  6  at  d  in  the  annexed 
figure  (fig.  710.),  after  which  it  may  cool  down  and  consolidate. 

Fig.  710. 


Superposition,  therefore,  is  not  of  the  same  value  as  a  test  of  age  in 
the  unstratified  volcanic  rocks  as  in  fossiliferous  formations.  We 
can  only  rely  implicitly  on  this  test  where  the  volcanic  rocks  are 
contemporaneous,  not  where  they  are  intrusive.  Now,  they  are  said 
to  be  contemporaneous  if  produced  by  volcanic  action  which  was 
going  on  simultaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  strata  with  which 
they  are  associated.  Thus  in  the  section  at  d  (fig.  710.),  we  may 
perhaps  ascertain  that  the  trap  b  flowed  over  the  fossiliferous  bed  c, 
and  that,  after  its  consolidation,  a  was  deposited  upon  it,  a  and  c 
both  belonging  to  the  same  geological  period.  But  if  the  stratum 
(I  be  altered  by  b  at  the  point  of  contact,  we  must  then  con- 
clude the  trap  to  have  been  intrusive,  or  if,  in  pursuing  b  for  some 
distance,  we  find  at  length  that  it  cuts  through  the  stratum  a,  and 
tiien  overlies  it  as  at  £. 
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We  may,  however,  be  easily  deceived  in  supposiog  the  volcanic 
rock  to  be  intrusive,  when  in  reality  it  is  contemporaneous ;  for  a 
sheet  of  lava,  as  it  spreads  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  cannot  rest 
everywhere  upon  the  same  stratum,  either  because  these  have  been 
denuded,  or  because,  if  newly  thrown  down,  they  thin  out  in  certain 
places,  thus  allowing  the  lava  to  cross  their  edges.  Besides  the 
heavy  igneous  fluid  will  often,  as  it  moves  along,  cut  a  channel  into 
beds  of  soft  mud  and  sand.  Suppose  the 
submarine  lava  p  (lig.  711.)   to   have  Fig.  7U 

come  in  contact  in  this  manner  with 
the  strata,  a,  b,  c,  and  that  after  its 
consolidation  the  strata  d^  e,  are  thrown 
down  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position, 
yet  so  as  to  lie  unconformably  to  f,  the 
appearance  of  subsequent  intrusion  will 

here  be  complete,  although  the  trap  is  in  fact  contemporaneous. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  hastily  infer  that  the  rock  f  is  intrusive, 
unless  we  find  the  strata  d,  e,  or  c,  to  have  been  altered  at  their 
junction,  as  if  by  heat. 

The  test  of  age  by  superposition  is  strictly  applicable  to  all  stra- 
tified volcanic  tufis,  according  to  the  rules  already  explained  in  the 
case  of  other  sedimentary  deposits  (see  p.  97.). 

Test  of  age  by  organic  remains, — We  have  seen  how,  in  the 
vicinity  of  active  volcanos,  scoriae,  pumice,  fine  sand,  and  fragments 
of  rock  are  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  then  showered  down  upon  the 
land,  or  into  neighbouring  lakes  or  seas.  In  the  tuffs  so  formed 
shells,  corals,  or  any  other  durable  organic  bodies  which  may  happen 
to  be  strewed  over  the  bottom  of  a  lake  or  sea  will  be  embedded,  and 
thus  continue  as  permanent  memorials  of  the  geological  period  when 
the  volcanic  eruption  occurred.  Tufaceous  strata  thus  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Stromboli,  and  other  volcanos  now 
active  in  islands  or  near  the  sea,  may  give  information  of  the  relative 
age  of  these  tuffs  at  some  remote  future  period  when  the  fires  of  these 
mountains  are  extinguished.  By  evidence  of  this  kind  we  can  es- 
tablish a  coincidence  in  age  between  volcanic  rocks  and  the  dif- 
ferent primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  fossiliferous  strata. 

The  tuffs  alluded  to  may  not  always  be  marine,  but  may  include, 
in  some  places,  freshwater  shells  ;  in  others,  the  bones  of  terrestrial 
quadrupeds.  The  diversity  of  organic  remains  in  formations  of  this 
nature  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  reflect  on  the  wide  dispersion  of 
ejected  matter  during  late  eruptions,  such  as  that  of  the  volcano  of 
Coseguina,  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  January  19,  1835.  Hot 
cinders  and  fine  scorias  were  than  cast  up  to  a  vast  height,  and 
covered  the  ground  as  they  fell  to  the  depth  of  more  than  10_feet 
and  for  a  distance  of  8  leagues  from  the  crater  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion.  Birds,  cattle,  andwild  animals  were  scorched  to  death  in 
great  numbers,  and  buried  in  ashes.  Some  volcanic  dust  fell  at 
Chiapa,  upwards  of  1200  miles,  not  to  leeward  of  the  volcano  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  but  to  wmdviard,  «^ftViW\\i%  ^^^jciS.  ^i 
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a  counter-current  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  some 
on  Jamaica,  about  700  miles  distant  to  the  north-east.  In  the  sea, 
also,  at  the  distance  of  1100  miles  from  the  point  of  eruption.  Cap- 
tain Eden  of  the  *•  Conway  "  sailed  40  miles  through  floating  pumice^ 
among  which  were  some  pieces  of  considerable  size.* 

Test  of  age  by  mineral  composition,  — A^  sediment  of  homo- 
geneous composition,  when  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river,  is  often  deposited  simultaneously  over  a  wide  space,  so  a  par- 
t'cular  kind  of  lava  flowing  from  a  crater  during  one  eruption,  may 
spread  over  an  extensive  area ;  as  in  Iceland  in  1783,  when  the 
melted  matter,  pouring  from  Skaptar  Jokul,  flowed  in  streams  in 
opposite  directions,  and  caused  a  continuous  mass  the  extreme  points 
of  which  were  90  miles  distant  from  each  other.  This  enormous 
current  of  lava  varied  in  thickness  from  100  feet  to  600  feet^  and  in 
breadth  from  that  of  a  narrow  river  gorge  to  15  miles.f  Now,  if 
such  a  masS  should  afterwards  be  divided  into  separate  fragments  by 
denudation,  we  might  still  perhaps  identify  the  detached  portions  by 
their  similarity  in  mineral  composition.  Nevertheless,  this  test  will 
not  always  avail  the  geologist ;  for,  although  there  is  usually  a  pre- 
vailing character  in  lava  emitted  during  the  same  einiption,  and  even 
in  the  successive  currents  flowing  from  the  same  volcano,  still,  in 
many  cases,  the  different  parts  even  of  one  lava-stream,  or,  as  before 
stated,  of  one  continuous  mass  of  trap,  vary  much  in  mineral  com- 
position and  texture. 

In  Auvergne,  the  Eifel,  and  other  countries  where  trachyte  and 
basalt  are  both  present,  the  trachytic  rocks  are  for  the  most  part 
older  than  the  basaltic.  These  rocks  do,  indeed,  sometimes  alternate 
partially,  as  in  the  volcano  of  Mont  Dor,  in  Auvergne;  and  we  have 
seen  that  in  Madeira  trachytic  rocks  may  overlie  an  older  basaltic  se- 
ries (p.  646.) ;  but  the  great  mass  of  trachyte  occupies  more  generally 
perhaps  an  inferior  position,  and  is  cut  through  and  overflowed  by 
basalt.  It  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  trachyte  predominated  at 
one  period  of  the  earth's  history  and  basalt  at  another,  for  we  know 
that  trachytic  lavas  have  been  formed  at  many  successive  periods, 
and  are  still  emitted  from  many  active  craters  ;  but  it  seems  that  in 
each  region,  where  a  long  series  of  eruptions  have  occurred,  the  more 
felspathic  lavas  have  been  first  emitted,  and  the  escape  of  the  more 
augitic  kinds  has  followed.  The  hypothesis  suggested  by  Mr.  Scrope 
may,  perhaps,  aflbrd  a  solution  of  this  problem.  The  minerals,  be 
observes,  which  abound  in  basalt  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
those  composing  the  felspathic  lavas  ;  thus,  for  example,  hornblende, 
augite,  and  olivine  are  each  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of 
water ;  whereas  common  felspar,  albite,  and  Labrador  felspar  have 
each  scarcely  more  than  2^  times  the  specific  gravity  of  water ;  and 
the  difference  is  increased  in  consequence  of  there  being  much  more 
iron  in  a  metallic  state  in  basalt  and  greenstone  than  in  trachyte  and 
other  felspathic  lavas  and  trap  rocks.   If,  therefore,  a  large  quantity 

*  Calddeugh,  PhiL  Trans.,  1836,  p.  27. 
t  bee  PnncipW*,  Index,  *^  ^\a.vv»x  i<iV>A:' 
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of  rock  be  melted  up  io  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  heat,  the 
denser  ingredients  of  the  boiling  fluid  may  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  lighter  remaining  above  would  in  that  case  be  first  propelled  up- 
wards to  the  surface  by  the  expansive  power  of  gases.  Those  ma- 
terials, therefore,  which  occupy  the  lowest  place  in  the  subterranean 
reservoir  will  always  be  emitted  last,  and  take  the  uppermost  place 
on  tiie  exterior  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Test  by  included  fragments, — We  may  sometimes  discover  the 
relative  age  of  two  trap  rocks,  or  of  an  aqueous  deposit  and  the  trap 
on  which  it  rests,  by  finding  fragments  of  one  included  in  the  other 
in  cases  such  as  those  before  alluded  to,  where  the  evidence  of  super- 
position alone  would  be  insufficient-  It  is  also  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  conglomerate  almost  exclusively  composed  of  rolled  pebbles  of 
trap,  associated  with  some  fossiliferous  stratified  formation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  massive  trap.  If  the  pebbles  agree  generally  in 
mineral  character  with  the  latter,  we  are  then  enabled  to  determine 
its  relative  age  by  knowing  that  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  associated 
with  the  conglomerate.  The  origin  of  such  conglomerates  is  ex- 
plained by  observing  the  shingle  beaches  composed  of  trap  pebbles 
in  modern  volcanic  islands,  or  at  the  base  of  Etna. 

Newer  Tertiary  Pliocene  periods. — I  shall  now  select  examples  of 
contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  of  successive  geological  periods,  to 
show  that  igneous  causes  have  been  in  activity  in  all  past  ages  of 
the  world,  and  that  they  have  been  ever  shifting  the  places  where 
they  have  broken  out  at  the  earth's  surface. 

One  portion  of  the  lavas,  tuffs,  and  trap-dikes  of  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  island  of  Ischia  has  been  produced  within  the  historical 
era ;  another  and  a  far  more  considerable  part  originated  at  times 
immediately  antecedent,  when  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
already  inhabited  by  the  existing  testacea,  but  when  certain  species 
of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other  quadrupeds  now  extinct,  inhabited 
Europe.  A  third  and  more  ancient  portion  again  of  these  volcanos 
originated  at  the  close  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  when  less 
than  ten,  sometimes  only  one,  in  a  hundred  of  the  shells  differed 
from  those  now  living  (see  p.  189.). 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  the  case  of  Etna,  Post-pliocene 
formations  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Catania,  while  the  oldest 
lavas  of  the  great  volcano  are  Pliocene.  These  are  seen  associated 
with  sedimentary  deposits  at  Trezzaand  other  places  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  fianks  of  the  great  cone  (see  above,  p.  189.). 

The  Cyclopian  Islands,  called  by  the  Sicilians  Dei  Faraglioni,  in 
the  sea-cliffs  of  which  these  beds  of  clay,  tuff,  and  associated  lava 
are  laid  open  to  view,  are  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Trezza,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  extremity  of  a  promontory  severed  from  the  main 
land.  Heie  numerous  proofs  are  seen  of  submarine  eruptions,  by 
which  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  strata  were  invaded  and  cut 
through,  and  tufaceous  breccias  formed.  Enclosed  in  these  breccias 
are  many  angular  and  hardened  fragments  of  laminated  clay  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  alteration  by  heat,  and  intermixed  wvtli^o\QMi\^«QccA^. 
The  \ohie8t  of  the  Cyclopian  islets,  or  ratlier  Toc^a,  \s  «X>o\sA.  ^Q^ 
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feet  in  height,  the  Bummit  being  formed  of  a  mass  of  stratified  claj, 
the  laminae  of  which  are  occasionally  subdivided  bj  thin  arenaceoas 
Inyera.  These  strata  dip  to  the  N.  W.,  and  rest  on  a  mass  ot  columnar 
lava  (see  fig.  712.)  in  which  the  tops^of  the  pillars  are  weathered, 

Fig.nx 


Viav  ot  ih<  lile  or  Crelopi  la  tb<  Bar  ■>'  Treiu.' 

and  so  rounded  as  to  be  often  hemispherical.     In  some  places  in  the 
adjoining  and  largest  islet  of  the  group,  which  lies  to  the  nonh- 
tiHStward  of  that  represented  in  the  drawing  (fig.  712.),  the  oter- 
ni,7i3.  "j™?  ***y  *•"  been  greatlj 

altered  and  hardened  bj  tli« 
'  igneousrock,  and  occasionally 
contorted  in  the  most  ex- 
tnordinary  manner ;  vet  the 
lamination  has  not  been  ob- 
literated, but,  on  the  contnrj, 
rendered  much  more  conspi- 
cuous, by  the  indurating  pro- 
cess. 

In  the  annexed  woodcut 
(fig.  713.)  I  have  represented 
a  portion  of  the  altered  rock, 
a  few  feet  square,  where  the 
alternating  thin  lamime  of 
ssnd  and  clay  hare  pat  on  the 
appearance  which  we  oAen 
observe  in  some  of  the  most 
contorted  of  the  raetamorpbic 
schists. 

A  great  fissure,  mnnlDg 
from  east  to  west,  neii^j 
divides  this  larger  island 
into  two  parts,  and  laysopeo 
its  internal  atructnre.  Is 
original  drawing  bj  mj  friciJ 
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tite  section  thus  exhibited,  a  dike  of  lava  is  seen,  flrst  cutting 
through  an  older  mass  of  lava,  and  then  penetrating  the  superiii- 
cumbent  tertiary  strata.  In  one  place  the  lava  ramifies  and  ter- 
minates in  thin  veins,  from  a  few  feet  to  a  few  inches  in  thickness 
(see  fig.  714). 

Fit-  TH. 


The  arenaceous  laminn  are  much  hardened  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, and  the  cla;s  are  converted  into  siliceous  schiet.  In  this  island 
the  altered  rocka  assume  a  honeycomb  structure  on  their  weathered 
DurrBce,singu!arly  contrasted  with  the  smooth  and  eveq  outline  which 
Che  same  beds  present  in  their  usual  soft  and  yielding  state. 

The  pores  of  the  lava  are  sometimes  coated,  or  entirely  filled,  witli  | 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  with  a  zeolite  resembling  analcime,  which  I 
has  been  called  cyclopite.  The  latter  mineral  has  also  been  found! 
in  small  fissures  traversing  the  altered  marl,  showing  that  the  same' 
cause  which  introduced  the  minerals  into  the  cavities  of  the  lava, 
whether  we  suppose  sublimation  or  aqueous  infiltration,  conveyed  it 
also  into  the  open  rents  of  the  contiguous  sedimentary  strata. 

PoU-Pliocene  formationi  near  Kaples. — I  have  traced  in  the 
•'Principles  of  Geology"  the  history  of  the  changes  which  the  vol- 
canic region  of  Campania  is  known  to  have  undergone  during  the 
last  2000  years.  The  aggregate  effect  of  igneous  operations  during 
that  period  ia  far  from  insignificant,  comprising  as  it  does  the  forma- 
tion of  the  modern  cone  of  Vesuvius  since  the  year  79,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  several  minor  cones  in  Ischia,  together  with  that  of 
Monte  Nuovo  in  the  year  1538.  Lava-currents  have  also  flowed 
upon  the  land  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea — volcanic  sand, 
pumice,  and  scoriae  have  been  showered  down  so  abundantly  that 
whole  cities  were  buried — tracts  of  the  sea  have  been  filled  up  of 
converted  into  shoals — and  tufaceous  sediment  has  been  transported 
by  rivers  and  land-floods  to  the  sea.    There  are  also  proofs,  during 
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the  same  recent  period,  of  a  permanent  alteration  of  the  relative 
levels  of  the  land  and  sea  in  several  places,  and  of  the  same  tract 
having,  near  Puzzuoli,  been  alternately  upheaved  and  depressed  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  20  feet.  In  connection  with  these  convul- 
sions, there  are  found,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  recent 
tufaceous  strata,  filled  with  articles  fabricated  by  the  hands  of  man, 
and  mingled  with  marine  shells. 

It  was  also  stated  in  this  work  (p.  188.),  that  when  we  examine 
this  same  region,  it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  tufaceous  strata,  of 
a  date  anterior  to  human  history  or  tradition,  which  are  of  such 
thickness  as  to  constitute  hills  from  500  to  more  than  2000  feet  in 
height.  Some  of  these  strata  contain  marine  shells  which  are  ex- 
clusively of  living  species,  others  contain  a  slight  mixture,  one  or 
two  per  cent.,  of  extinct  species.  Of  the  latter  class  is  the  ancient 
cone  of  Vesuvius,  called  Somma,  which  is  of  far  greater  to! u me  than 
the  modern  cone,  and  is  intersected  by  a  far  greater  number  of  dikes. 
In  contrasting  this  ancient  part  of  the  mountain  with  that  of  modem 
date,  one  principal  point  of  difference  is  observed :  namely,  the 
greater  frequency  in  the  older  cone  of  fragments  of  altered  sedi- 
mentary rocks  ejected  during  eruptions.  We  may  easily  conceive 
that  the  first  explosions  would  act  with  the  greatest  violence,  rend- 
ing and  shattering  whatever  solid  masses  obstructed  the  escape  of 
lava  and  the  accompanying  gases,  so  that  great  heaps  of  ejected 
pieces  of  rock  would  naturally  occur  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  formed 
by  the  earliest  eruptions.  But  when  a  passage  had  once  been  opened, 
and  an  habitual  vent  established,  the  materials  thrown  out  would 
consist  of  liquid  lava,  which  would  take  the  form  of  sand  and  scoric, 
or  of  angular  fragments  of  such  solid  lavas  as  may  have  choked  op 
the  vent. 

Among  the  fragments  which  abound  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  of 
Somma,  none  are  more  common  than  a  saccharoid  dolomite,  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  an  ordinary  limestone  altered  by  heat  and 
volcanic  vapours. 

Carbonate  of  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  so  many  of  the 
simple  minerals  found  in  Somma,  that  M.  Mitscherlich^  with  mach 
probability,  ascribe^  their  great  variety  to  the  action  of  the  volcanic 
heat  on  subjacent  masses  of  limestone. 

Dikes  of  Somma, — The  dikes  seen  in  the  great  escarpment  which 
Somma  presents  towards  the  modern  cone  of  Vesuvius  are  Terr 
numerous.  They  are  for  the  most  part  vertical,  and  traverse  at 
right  angles  the  beds  of  lava,  scorise,  volcanic  breccia,  and  sand,  of 
which  the  ancient  cone  is  composed.  They  project  in  relief  several 
inches  or  sometimes  feet,  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  being  extremely 
compact,  and  less  destructible  than  the  intersected  tuffs  and  porous 
lavas.  In  vertical  extent  they  vary  from  a  few  yards  to  500  feet, 
and  in  breadth  from  1  to  12  feet.  Many  of  them  cut  all  the  inclined 
beds  in  the  escarpment  of  Somma  from  top  to  bottom,  others  stop 
short  before  they  ascend  above  half  way,  and  a  few  terminate  at  both 
ends,  either  in  a  point  or  abruptly.     In  mineral  composition  they 
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scarcely  ditfer  from  the  lavas  of  Somma,  the  rock  consisting  of  a 
base  of  leucite  and  augite,  through  which  large  crystals  of  augito 
and  some  of  leucite  are  scattered.*  Examples  are  not  rare  of  one 
dike  cutting  through  another,  and  in  one  instance  a  shift  or  fault  is 
seen  at  the  point  of  intersection. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  rents  seem  to  have  been  filled  laterally, 
when  the  walls  of  the  crater  had  been  broken  by  star-shaped  cracks, 
as  seen  in  tlie  accompanying  wood-cut  (fig.  715.).     But  the  shape  of 

Fig.  715. 


Dike*  or  veins  at  the  Punto  del  Kasone  on  Somma.    (Necker.t) 

these  rents  is  an  exception  to  the  (general  rule ;  for  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  usual  parallelism  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
dikes,  which  correspond  almost  as  regularly  as  the  two  opposite  faces 
of  a  wall  of  masonry.  This  character  appears  at  first  the  more  in- 
explicable, when  we  consider  how  jagged  and  uneven  are  the  rents 
caused  by  earthquakes  in  masses  of  heterogeneous  composition,  like 
those  composing  the  cone  of  Somma.  In  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, M.  Necker  refers  us  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  account  of  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year  1779,  who  records  the  following 
facts  : — "  The  lavas,  when  they  either  boiled  over  the  crater,  oi 
broke  out  from  the  conical  parts  of  the  volcano,  constantly  formed 
channels  as  regular  as  if  they  iiad  been  cut  by  art  down  the  steep 
part  of  the  mountain;  and,  whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  con- 
tinued their  course  in  those  channels,  which  were  sometimes  full  to 
the  brim,  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the  quantity  1 
of  matter  in  motion. 

^' These  channels,  upon  examination  after  an  eruption,  I  have 
found  to  be  in  general  from  two  to  Ave  or  six  feet  wide,  and  seven 
or  eight  feet  deep.  They  were  often  hid  from  the  sight  by  a 
quantity  of  scoriae  that  had  formed  a  crust  over  them  ;  and  the  lava, 
having  been  conveyed  in  a  covered  way  for  some  yards,  came  out 

♦  L.  A.  Necker,  Mem.  dc  la  Soc.   de        t  From  a  drawing  of  M.  Ntcker,  in 
Phy8.  et  d*Hist.  Nar.  do  Gendve,  torn,  ii.,    Mem.  abo^e  cited, 
part  i.,  Nuv.  1822. 
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fresh  again  into  an  open  channel.  After  an  eruption^  I  have 
walked  in  some  of  those  subterraneous  or  covered  galleries^  which' 
were  exceedingly  curious,  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  being  warn 
perfectly  smooth  •  and  even  in  most  parts,  bj  the  violence  of  the 
currents  of  the  red-hot  lavas  which  thej  had  conveyed  for  manj 
weeks  successively."* 

Now,  the  walls  of  a  vertical  fissure,  through  which  lava  has 
ascended  in  its  way  to  a  volcanic  vent,  must  have  been  exposed  to 
the  same  erosion  as  the  sides  of  the  channels  before  adverted  to. 
The  prolonged  and  uniform  friction  of  the  heavy  fluid,  as  it  is 
forced  and  made  to  flow  upwards,  cannot  fail  to  wear  and  smooth 
down  the  surfaces  on  which  it  rubs,  and  the  intense  heat  must  melt 
all  such  masses  as  project  and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  incan- 
descent  fluid. 

The  texture  of  the  Yesuvian  dikes  is  diflerent  at  the  edges  and  in 
the  middle.  Towards  the  centre,  observes  M.  Necker,  the  rock  is 
larger  grained,  the  component  elements  being  in  a  far  more  crys- 
talline state  ;  while  at  the  edge  the  lava  is  sometimes  vitreous,  and 
always  finer  grained.  A  thin  parting  band,  approaching  in  its 
character  to  pitchstone,  occasionally  intervenes,  at  the  contact  of 
the  vertical  dike  and  intersected  beds.  M.  Necker  mentions  one  of 
these  at  the  place  called  Prime  Monte,  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo ; 
and  when  I  examined  Somma,  in  1828,  I  saw  three  or  four  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  great  escarpment.  These  phenomena  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Sir  James 
Hall  and  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  which  have  shown  that  a  glassy 
texture  is  the  effect  of  sudden  cooling,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a 
crystalline  grain  is  produced  where  fused  minerals  are  allowed  to 
consolidate  slowly  and  tranquilly  under  high  pressure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  central  portion  of  the  lava  in  a  fissure 
would,  during  consolidation,  part  with  its  heat  more  slowly  than  the 
sides,  although  the  contrast  of  circumstances  would  not  be  so  great 
as  when  we  compare  the  lava  near  the  bottom  and  at  the  surface  of 
a  current  flowing  in  the  open  air.  In  this  case  the  uppermost  part, 
where  it  has  been  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  where  re- 
frigeration has  been  most  rapid,  is  always  found  to  consist  of 
scoriform,  vitreous,  and  porous  lava ;  while  at  the  greater  depth  the 
mass  assumes  a  more  lithoidal  structure,  and  then  becomes  more  and 
more  stony  as  we  descend,  until  at  length  we  are  able  to  recognize 
with  a  magnifying  glass  the  simple  minerals  of  which  the  rock  is 
composed.  On  penetrating  still  deeper,  we  can  detect  the  con- 
stituent parts  by  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  Vesuvian  currents 
distinct  crystals  of  augite  and  leucite  become  apparent. 

The  same  phenomenon,  observes  M.  Necker,  may  readily  be  ex- 
hibited on  a  smaller  scale,  if  we  detach  a  piece  of  liquid  lava  from 
a  moving  current.     The  fragment  cools  instantly,  and  we  find  the 

•  PhiL  Trans.,  vol.  Ixx.,  1730. 
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surface  covered  with  a  vitreous  coat ;  while  the  interior,  although 
extremely  fine-grained,  has  a  more  stonj  appearance. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  dikes  are  finer  grained  than  the  central,  yet  the  vitreous 
parting  layer  before  alluded  to  is  rare  in  Vesuvius.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for,  as  the  above-mentioned  author  suggests, 
by  the  great  heat  which  the  walls  of  a  fissure  may  acquire  before 
the  fiuid  mass  begins  to  consolidate,  in  which  case  the  lava,  even  at 
the  sides,  would  cool  very  slowly.  Some  fissures,  also,  may  be  filled 
from  above,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  volcanos  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Dana  ;  and  in  this  cas& 
the  refrigeration  at  the  sides  would  be  more  rapid  than  when  the 
melted  matter  flowed  upwards  from  the  volcanic  foci,  in  an  intensely 
heated  state.  Mr.  Darwin  informs  me  that  in  St.  Helena  almost 
every  dike  has  a  vitreous  selvage. 

The  rock  composing  the  dikes  both  in  the  modem  and  ancient 
part  of  Vesuvius  is  far  more  compact  than  that  of  ordinary  lava,  for 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  melted  matter  in  a  fissure  greatly 
exceeds  that  in  an  ordinary  stream  of  lava  ;  and  pressure  checks 
the  expansion  of  those  gases  which  give  rise  to  vesicles  in  lava. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  almost  all  the  Vesuvian  dikes  to  divide 
into  horizontal  prisms,  a  phenomenon  in  accordance  with  the  form- 
ation of  vertical  columns  in  horizontal  beds  of  lava  ;  for  in  l)oth 
cases  the  divisions  which  give  rise  to  the  prismatic  structure  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  cooling  surfaces.     (See  above,  p.  611.) 


u  u 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  VOLCANIC  ROCKS — Continued. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period — ^Val  di  Note — Sicilian  dikes — 
Region  of  Olot  in  Catalonia — Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Older  Pliocene  period — 
Tnscanj — Rome — Volcanic  region  of  Olot  in  Catalonia — Cones  and  lava- 
currents — Ravines  and  ancient  gravel-beds — Jets  of  air  called  Bafadors — Age 
of  the  Catalonian  Yolcanos—Upper  Miocene  period — Volcanic  archipelagos  of 
Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  the  Azores— Lower  Miocene  period — Brown-coal 
of  the  Eifel  and  contemporancoas  trachjtic  breccias — Age  of  the  brown- 
coal — Pecaliar  characters  of  the  volcanos  of  the  npper  and  lower  Eifel — Lake 
Craters — Trass — Hungarian  volcanos. 

VOLCANIC  ROCKS   OP   THE   NEWER  PLIOCENE   PERIOD. 

Val  di  NjotOj^-'l  have  already  alluded  (see  p.  191.)  to  the  ]a:neou8 
rocks  which  are  associated  with  a  great  marine  formation  of  lime- 
stone, sand,  and  marl  in  the  southern  part  of  Sicilj,  as  at  Vizzini 
and  other  places.  In  this  formation,  which  was  shown  to  belong  to 
the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  large  beds  of  oysters  and  corals  repose 
upon  lava,  and  are  unaltered  at  the  point  of  contact.  In  other  places 
we  find  dikes  of  igneous  rock  intersecting  the  fossiliferous  beds,  and 
converting  the  clays  into  siliceous  schist,  the  laminae  being  contorted 
and  shivered  into  innumerable  fragments  at  the  junction,  as  near  the 
town  of  Vizzini. 

The  volcanic  formations  of  the  Val  di  Noto  usually  consist  of  the 
most  ordinary  variety  of  basalt,  with  or  without  olivine.  The  rock 
is  sometimes  compact,  often  very  vesicular.  The  vesicles  are  occa- 
sionally empty,  both  in  dikes  and  currents,  and  are  in  some  localities 
filled  with  calcareous  spar,  arragonite,  and  zeolites.  The  structure 
is,  in  some  places,  spheroidal  ;  in  others,  though  rarely,  columnar. 
I  found  dikes  of  amygdaloid,  wacke,  and  prismatic  basalt,  inter- 
secting the  limestone  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  called  Gozzo  degli 
Martiri,  below  Melilli. 

Dikes  in  Sicily. — Dikes  of  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  lava  arc 
also  seen  traversing  marine  tuff  or  peperi  no,  west  of  Pal  agon  i  a,  some 
of  the  pores  of  the  lava  being  empty,  while  others  are  filled  with 
<!arbonate  of  lime.  In  such  cases  we  may  suppose  the  peperino 
to  have  resulted  from  showers  of  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae,  together 
-with  fragments  of  limestone,  thrown  out  by  a  submarine  explosion, 
similar  to  that  which  gave  rise  to  Graham  Island  in  1831.  When 
the  mass  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  consolidated,  it  may  have  been 
rent  open,  so  that  the  lava  ascended  through  fissures,  the  walls  of 
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which  were  perfectly  even  and  parallel.  After  the  melted  matter 
that  filled  the  rent  (fig,  716.)  had  cooled  down,  it  must  have  been 
fractured  and  shifted  horizon  tall  j  bj  a  lateral  movement. 

In  the  second  figure  (fig,  717.)>  the  lava  has  more  the  appearance 
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Ground-plan  of  dike*  near  Pulagcniav 

a    lava. 

b.  peperino,  consisting  or  volcanic  sand,  mixed  with 
fragment*  of  lava  and  limestone. 


of  a  vein,  which  forced  its  way  through  the  peperinov  It  is  highly 
probable  that  similar  appearances  would  be  seen,  if  we  could  examine 
the  floor  of  the  sea  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean'where  the 
waves  have  recently  washed  away  the  new  volcanic  island  ;  for  when 
a  superincumbent  mass  of  ejected  fragments  has  been  removed  by 
denudation,  we  may  expect  to  see  sections  of  dikes  traversing  tuff, 
or,  in  other  words,  sections  of  the  channels  of  communication  by 
which  the  subterranean  lavas  reached  the  surface. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  Plot  in  Cattdonia, — Greologists  are  far  from 
being  able,  as  yet,  to  assign  to  each  ot  the  volcanic  groups  scattered 
(jver  Europe  a  precise  chronological  place  in  the  tertiary  series  ;  but 
I  shall  describe  here,  as  probably  referable  in  part  to  the  Post-plio- 
cene and  in  part  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  a  district  of  extinct 
volcanos  near  Olot  in  the  North  of  Spain,  which  is  little  known,  and 
which  I  visited  in  the  summer  of  1830. 

The  whole  extent  of  country  occupied  by  volcanic  products  in 
Catalonia  is  not  more  than  fifteen  geographical  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  six  from  east  to  west.  The  vents  of  eruption 
range  entirely  within  a  narrow  band  running  north  and  south  ;  and 
the  branches,  which  are  represented  as  extending  eastward  in  the 
map,  are  formed  simply  of  two  lava-streams — those  of  Castell  Follit 
and  Cellent. 

Dr.  Maclure,  the  American  geologist,  was  the  first  who  made 
known  the  existence  of  these  volcanos*;  and,  according  to  his  dt.*- 
scription,  the  volcanic  region  extended  over  twenty  square  leagues, 
from  Amer  to  Massanet.     I  searched  in  vain  in  the  environs  of  Mas- 

*  Maclare,  Journ.  de  Phys.,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  219.,  1808;  cited  by  Daubcny,  De- 
scription of  Volcanos,  p.  24. 

uu  2 


urusl  in  (tie  Fjrenett,  for  traces  of  a  lAT»-ennmt :  aal  I  can  mr 
with  riirifid«DC«,  that  the  adjoining  map  girea  a  nwreet  view  of  tta 
tnii:  ar«s  of  the  Tulcanic  action. 

fttologicat  ttruclure  of  the  district, — Hie  ernptioos  Iutc  boni 
f-ntirulj'  thruii;;b  fOMiliferous  rocks,  cwDposed  in  great  part  of  grej 
ttii'l  greeniflh  satidntone  and  conglomerate,  with  some  thick  bed*  of 
niimmulilir  limestone.  The  conglomerate  contains  pebbles  of  qnarti, 
limt'it'iint,  and  Lydinn  Btone.  This  system  of  rocks  ia  very  exten- 
Kively  spread  throughout  Catalonia  ;  one  of  its  members  being  ared 
handHtinip,  to  which  the  celebrated  salt-rock  of  Cardoas,  osaallT 
roriNiderf^d  n«  of  the  cretaceous  era,  is  subordinate. 

Near  Amcr,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ter,  on  the  southern  borders  of 
llie  rogion  delineated  in  the  map,  crystalline  rocks  are  seen,  eonsisl- 
iiiit  of  (ineiHH,  miea-Bchist,  and  clay-slate.  They  ran  in  a  Hoe  nearly 
piirallel  to  the  I'yreneea,  and  throw  off  the  fossiliferoua  strata  fnua 
tlieir  flanks,  causing  them  to  dip  to  the  north  and  north-west.  This 
dip,  which  is  towards  the  Pyrenees,  is  connected  with  a  distinct  axu 
of  elevation,  and  prevnils  through  the  whole  area  described  in  the 
innp,  tlie  inclination  of  the  beds  being  sometimes  at  an  angle  of 
hetwcon  40  and  HO  degrees. 

It  is  evident  that  the  physical  geography  of  the  conntrr  hw 
undergone  no  material  change  since  the  commencement  of  the  tn 
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of  the  volcanic  eruptions,  except  sucli  tu  hu  resulted  from  the 
introduciiou  of  new  bills  of  scoris,  and  currents  of  lavu  upon  the 
surface.  If  the  lavas  could  be  remeited  and  poured  oat  again  from 
their  respective  craters,  tbej  would  descend  the  same  rallejs  in 
which  they  are  now  seen,  and  re-occupy  the  spaces  which  they  at 
present  fill.  The  only  difference  in  the  external  conliguration  of 
the  fresh  Ibtas  would  consist  in  this,  that  they  would  nowhere  be 
intersected  by  ravines,  or  exhibit   marks   of  erosion   by   running 

Volcanic  contt  and  lavai. — There  are  about  fourteen  distinct 
cones  with  craters  in  this  part  of  Spain,  besides  several  points 
whence  lavas  may  have  issued  \  all  of  them  arranged  along  a  narrow 
line  running  north  and  south,  as  wilt  be  seen  in  tbe  map.  The 
greatest  number  of  perfect  cones  are  in  the  immediate  neighboui- 
hood  of  Olot,   some  of  which  (fig.  719^    Nos.   2,  3,  and   S  )   are 


represented  in  tbe  annexed  woodcut  j  and  the  level  plain  on  which 
that  town  stands  has  clearly  been  produced  by  the  flowing  down  of 
many  lava-streams  from  those  hills  into  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 
probably  once  of  considerable  depth,  like  those  of  the  surrounding 

In  this  drawing  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent,  by  the  shading 
of  the  landscape,  the  different  geological  formations  of  which  tbe 
country  is  composed."  The  white  line  of  mountains  (No.  1.)  in  the 
distance  is  the  Pyrenees,  which  are  to  the  north  of  the  spectator, 
i\nd  consist  of  hypogene  and  ancient  fossiliferous  i-ocks.  In  front  of 
these  are  the  fossiliferous  formations  (No.  4.),  which  are  in  shade. 

*  This  vieiT  ii  uksD  from  a  *kMch  which  I  madG  on  the  ipot  io  ISSO. 
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Still  neirer  to  us  the  hille  2,  3,  5,  are  volcanic  codcb,  ftnd  tlie  rest  of 
the  graund  an  which  the  sunshine  falla  is  itre wed  over  with  volcanic 
usiica  and  lava. 

'I'he  Fluvia,  which  flows  near  the  town  of  Olot,  has  cut  to  the 
depth  of  only  40  feet  through  the  lavas  of  the  plain  before  men- 
tioned.    Tbe  bed  of  the  river  is  hard  basalt  ;  and  at  the  bridge  of 
Snnta  Madelina  are  seen  two  distinct  lava-currents,  one  above  the 
other,  separated  hj  a  horisontal  bed  of  scoriK  8  feet  thick. 
I       In  one  place,  to  the  south  of  Olot,  the  even  surface  of  the  plain  in 
broken  by  a  mound  of  lava  called  the  ■'  Bosque    de    Tosca,"  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  scoriaceouB,  and  covered   with  enormous 
heaps  of  fragments  af  basalt,  more  or  lees  porou».     Between  the 
'  numerous  hummocks  thus  formed   are  deep  ravities,    having   the 
Hppearance  of  small  craters.     The  whole  precisely  resembles  ramc' 
'  of  the  modern  carrents  of  Etna,  or  that  of  C6me,  near  Clermont;  the 
'  hiat  of  which,  like  the  Bosque  de  Tosca,  supports  only  a  scanty 
j   vegetation. 

Most  of  the  Cntalonian  volcniMts  are  as  entire  ae  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  or  on  the  flanks  of  Etna.  One  of  these, 
called  Montsacopa  (No.  3.  flg.  719.),  is  of  a  very  regular  form,  and 
has  a  circular  depression  or  crater  at  tbe  summit.  It  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  red  Bcorite,  undiBtiDgaishable  from  those  of  the  minor 
cones  of  Etna.  The  neighbouring  hills  of  Olivet  (No.  2.)  and 
Garrinada  (No.  5.)  are  of  similar  composition  and  shape.  The 
largest  crater  of  the  whole  district  occurs  farther  to  the  east  of 
Olot,  and  is  called  Santa  Margarita.  It  is  455  feet  deep,  and  abont 
a  mile  in  circumference.  Like  Astroni,  near  Naples,  it  is  richly 
covered  with  wood,  wherein  game  of  various  kinds  abounds. 

Although  .the  volcanos  of  Catalonia  have  broken  out  throngli 
sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone,  as  liave  those  of  the  Eifel,  in  Ger- 
many, to  be  described  in  the  seqwel,  there  is  »  renarfaable  differ* 
cnce  in  the  nature  of  the  ejections  composing  the  cones  in  these  two 
regions.  In  the  Eifel,  the  quantity  of  pieces  of  sandstone  and  shale 
thrown  out  from  the  vents  is  often  so  immense  as  far  to  exceed  in 
volume  the  scoriae,  pumice,  and  lava;  but  I  sought  in  vain  in  the 
cones  near  Olot,  for  a  single  fragment  of  any  extraneous  rock  ;  ami 
Don  Francisco  Boloe.  an  eminent  botanist  of  Olot,  ioformed  me  Hint 
r  been  able  to  detect  any, 

ind  ashes  arc  not  confined  to  the  cones,  but  have 
e  wind  over  the  country,  and  drifted 
into  narrow  valleys,  as  is  seen 
between  Olot  and  Cellent,  where 
the  annexed  section  (fig.  "20.)  i* 
cxposfd  The  light  cindery  vol- 
canic matter  rests  in  thin  re- 
gular Inyers,  just  as  it  alighted 
on  the  slope  formed  of  the  Folid 
conglomerate.  No  flood  could 
have   passed  through  the  valley 


he  had  neve: 
Volcanic 


s  scattered  Iv 
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since  the  scoriae  fell,  or  these  would  have  been  for  the  most  part 
removed.  The  currents  of  lava  in  Catalonia,  like  those  of  Auvergne, 
the  Vivarais,  Iceland,  and  all  mountainous  countries,  are  of  con- 
siderable depth  in  narrow  defiles,  but  spread  out  into  comparatively 
thin  sheets  in  places  where  the  valleys  widen.  If  a  river  has  flowed 
on  nearly  level  ground,  as  in  the  great  plain  near  Olot,  the  water 
has  only  excavated  a  channel  of  slight  depth  ;  but  where  the  de- 
clivity is  great,  the  stream  has  cut  a  deep  section,  sometimes  by 
penetrating  directly  through  the  central  part  of  a  lava-current,  but 
more  frequently  by  passing  between  the  lava  and  the  secondary  or 
tertiary  rock  which  bounds  the  valley.  Thus,  in  the  accompanying 
section  (fig.  721.),  at  the  bridge  of  Cellent,  six  miles  east  of  Olot,  we 
see  the  lava  on  one  side  of  the  small  stream  ;  while  the  inclined 

Fig.  721. 


Section  above  the  bridge  of  Cellent. 


n.  tcoriaceouA  lava. 

b.  schiftoie  bauiU. 

c.  columnar  batalt. 


d.  scoriae,  vegetable  soil/and  Alluvium. 

e.  nummulitic  limestone. 

/.  micaceou*  grejr  sandstone. 


stratified  rocks  constitute  the  channel  and  opposite  bank.  The 
upper  part  of  the  lava  at  that  place,  as  is  usual  in  the  currents  of 
Etna  and  Vesuvius,  is  scoriaceous  ;  farther  down  it  becomes  less 
porous,  and  assumes  a  spheroidal  structure ;  still  lower  it  divides  in 
horizontal  plates,  each  about  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  more 
compact.  Lastly,  at  the  bottom  is  a  mass  of  prismatic  basalt  about 
5  feet  thick.  The  vertical  columns  often  rest  immediately  on  the 
subjacent  stratified  rocks  ;  but  there  is  sometimes  an  intervention  of 
sand  and  scoriae  such  as  cover  the  country  during  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  which,  unless  protected  as  here,  by  superincumbent  lava,  is 
washed  away  from  the  surface  of  the  land.  Sometimes,  the  bed  d 
contains  a  few  pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  rock  ;  in  other 
places  fine  earth,  which  may  have  constituted  an  ancient  vegetable 
soil. 

In  several  localities,  beds  of  sand  and  ashes  are  interposed  between 
the  lava  and  subjacent  stratified  rock,  as  may  be  seen  if  we  follow 
the  course  of  the  lava-current  which  descends  from  Las  Flanas 
towards  Amer,  and  stops  two  miles  short  of  that  town.  The  river 
there  has  often  cut  through  the  lava,  and  through  18  feet  of  under- 
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lying  limeatone.  Occasionally  an  alluvium,  several  feet  thick,  is 
interposed  belween  the  igneous  and  martDe  formations  ;  and  it  is 
interestiug  to  remark  that  in  this,  as  in  other  beds  of  pebbles  occu- 
pying a  similar  position,  there  are  ao  rounded  fragments  of  lava; 
whereas  ia  the  most  modern  gravel-beds  of  the  rivers  of  this  conntrj 
volcanic  pebbles  are  abundant. 

I  The  deepest  excavation  msde  by  a  river  through  lava,  vrhich  I 
observed  in  ihis  part  of  Spain,  ia  seen  in  the  bottom  of  a  vallef  near 
Kan  Feliu  de  Pallertilg,  opposite  the  Castell  de  StoUea.  The  lava 
there  has  filled  up  the  bottom  of  a  vallej,  and  a  narrow  ravine  has 
l>een  cut  through  it  to  the  depth  of  100  feet.  In  the  lower  part  the 
lava  has  a  columnar  structure.     A  great  number  of  ages  were  pro- 

'  bably  required  for  the  erosion  of  bo  deep  a  ravine;  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  infer  that  this  current  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  those 
of  the  plain  near  Olot.  The  fall  of  the  grouud,  and  consequent 
velocity  of  the  stream,  being  in  this  case  greater,  a  more  considerable 
volume  of  rock  may  have  been  removed  in  the  same  time. 

I  shall  describe  one  more  section  (fig.  722.)  to  elucidate  the  phe- 
nomena of  this  district,  A  lava-stream,  flowing  from  a  ridge  of  hills 
on  the  east  of  Olot,  descends  a  considerable  slope,  until  it  reaches 
the  valley  of  the  river  Fluvla.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  it  comes  in 
contact  with  running  water,  which  has  removed  a  portion,  and  laid 
open  its  internal  structure  in  a  precipice  about  130  feet  in  height, 
at  the  edge  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Castell  Follit. 

By  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Fluvla  and  Teronel,  the  mass  of  lava 
has  been  cut  away  on  two  sides  ;  and  the  insular  rock  b  (fig.  722.) 


j^^- 
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has  been  lefl,  which  was  probably  never  so  high  as  the  cliflT  a,  as  it 
may  have  constituted  the  lower  part  of  the  sloping  side  of  tbe 
oristnal  current. 
From  an  examination  of  the  vertical  difl^  it  appears  that  tba 
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upper  part  of  the  lava  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  scoriaceous, 
passing  downwards  into  a  spheroidal  basalt ;  some  of  the  huge 
spheroids  being  no  less  than  6  feet  in  diameter.  Below  this  is  a 
more  compact  basalt,  with  crystals  of  olivine.  There  are  in  all  five 
distinct  ranges  of  basalt,  the  uppermost  spheroidal,  and  the  rest 
prismatic,  separated  bj  thinner  beds  not  columnar,  and  some  of 
which  are  schistose.  These  were  probably  formed  by  successive 
flows  of  lava,  whether  during  the  same  eruption  or  at  different 
periods.  The  whole  mass  rests  on  alluvium,  10  or  12  feet  in  thick- 
ness, composed  of  pebbles  of  limestone  and  quartz,  but  without  any 
intermixture  of  igneous  rocks  ;  in  which  circumstance  alone  it 
appears  to  differ  from  the  modern  gravel  of  the  Fluvia. 

Bufadors. — The  volcanic  rocks  near  Olot  have  often  a  cavernous 
structure,  like  some  of  the  lavas  of  Etna ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
hill  of  Batet,  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  the  sound  returned  by  the 
earth,  when  struck,  is  like  that  of  an  archway.  At  the  base  of  the 
same  hill  are  the  mouths  of  several  subterranean  caverns,  about 
twelve  in  number,  called  in  the  country  "  bufadors,"  from  which  a 
current  of  cold  air  issues  during  summer,  but  in  winter  it  is  said  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible.  I  visited  one  of  these  bufadors  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  1830,  when  the  heat  of  the  season  was  un- 
usually intense,  and  found  a  cold  wind  blowing  from  it,  which  may 
easily  be  explained  ;  for  as  the  external  air,  when  rarefied  by  heat 
ascends,  the  pressure  of  the  colder  and  heavier  air  of  the  caverns 
in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  causes  it  to  rush  out  to  supply  its 
place. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  these  Spanish  volcanos,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prove,  that  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Auvergne 
and  the  £ifel,  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  eye-witnesses  to  the 
volcanic  action.  In  the  year  1421,  it  is  said,  when  Olot  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  an  eruption  broke  out  near  Amer,  and 
consumed  the  town.  The  researches  of  Don  Francisco  Bolos  have, 
I  think,  shown,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  there  is  no 
good  historical  foundation  for  the  latter  part  of  this  story  ;  and  any 
geologist  who  has  visited  Amer  must  be  convinced  that  there  never 
was  any  eruption  on  that  spot.  It  is  true  that  in  the  year  above 
mentioned,  the  whole  of  Olot,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  house, 
was  cast  down  by  an  earthquake  ;  one  of  those  shocks  which,  at 
distant  intervals  during  the  last  five  centuries,  have  shaken  the 
Pyrenees,  and  particularly  the  country  between  Perpignan  and  Olot, 
where  the  movements,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  were  most  violent. 

The  annihilation  of  the  town  may,  perhaps,  have  been  due  to  the 
cavernous  nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks ;  for  Catalonia  is  beyond  the 
line  of  those  European  earthquakes  which  have,  within  the  period  of 
history,  destroyed  towns  throughout  extensive  areas. 

As  we  have  no  historical  records,  then,  to  guide  us  in  regard  to  the 
extinct  volcanos,  we  must  appeal  to  geological  monuments.  The  an- 
nexed diagram  (fig.  723.)  will  present  to  the  reader,  in  a  synoptical 
form,  the  results  obtained  from  numerous  sections. 
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Superpocition  of  rocks  in  the  Tolcanic  dif  trict  or  Catalonia. 

a.  sandstone  and  nnmmulitic  limestone. 

b.  older  alluTium  without  volcanic  pebbles. 

c.  coues  of  scoria  and  lava.  tf.  Newer  alluvium. 


The  more  modern  alluvium  (d)  is  partial,  and  has  been  formed 
bj  the  action  of  rivers  and  floods  upon  the  lava ;  whereas  the  older 
gravel  (b)  was  strewed  over  the  country  before  the  volcanic  eruptions. 
In  neither  have  anj  organic  remains  been  discovered  ;  so  that  we  can 
merely  affirm  as  yet,  that  the  volcanos  broke  out  after  the  elevation 
of  some  of  the  newest  rocks  of  the  nummulitic  (Eocene)  series  of 
Catalonia,  and  before  the  formation  of  an  alluvium  {cT)  of  unknown 
date.  The  integrity  of  the  cones  merely  shows  that  the  country 
has  not  been  agitated  by  violent  earthquakes,  or  subjected  to  the 
action  of  any  great  flood  since  their  origin. 

East  of  Olot,  on  the  Catalonian  coast,  marine  tertiary  strata  occur, 
which,  near  Barcelona,  attain  the  height  of  about  500  feet.  From 
the  shells  which  I  collected,  these  strata  appear  to  correspond  in 
age  with  tlie  Subapennine  beds  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  their 
upheaval  from  beneath  the  sea  took  place  during  the  period  of 
volcanic  eruption  round  Clot.  In  that  case  these  eruptions  may 
have  occurred  partly  during  the  Newer  Pliocene,  and  partly  during 
the  Post-pliocene  period,  but  their  exact  age  is  at  present  un- 
certain. 

Older  Pliocene  period, — Italy. — In  Tuscanj^  as  at  Radicofani, 
Viferbo,  and  Aquapendente,  and  in  the"*  Campagna  di  Roims  sub- 
marine volcanic  tuffs  are  interstratified  with  the  Older  l^iiocene 
strata  of  the  Subapennine  hills  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  were  the  products  of  eruptions  which  occurred 
when  the  shelly  marls  and  sands  of  the  Subapennine  hills  were  in 
the  course  of  deposition.  This  opinion  I  expressed*  after  my  visit 
to  Italy  in  1828,  and  it  has  recently  (1850)  been  confirmed  by  the 
arguments  adduced  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  favour  of  the  submarine 
origin  of  the  earlier  volcanic  rocks  of  Italy.f  These  rocks  are  well 
known  to  rest  conformably  on  the  Subapennine  marls,  even  as  far 
south  as  Monte  Mario  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome.  On  the  exact  age 
of  the  deposits  of  Monte  Mario  new  light  has  recently  been  thrown 
by  a  careful  study  of  their  marine  fossil  shells,  undertaken  by  MM. 
Rayneval,  Yanden  Hecke,  and  Ponzi.       They  have  compared  no 


*  See  1st  edit,  of  Principles  of  Geo-    and  former  edits,  of  this  work,  chap.  xxxi. 
logy,  vol  iii.  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.,  1833;        f  Geol.  Quart.  Journ.,  voL  vi.  p.  S81« 
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less  than  160  species*  with  the  shells  of  the  Coralline  Crag  of 
Suffolk,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood  ;  and  the  specific 
agreement  between  the  British  and  Italian  fossils  is  so  great,  if  we 
make  due  allowance  for  geographical  distance  and  the  difference  of 
latitude,  that  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  both  to  the 
same  period  or  to  the  Older  Pliocene  of  this  work.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  between  the  oldest  trachytes  of  Tuscany  and  the 
newest  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  a  series  of  volcanic 
products  might  be  detected  of  every  age  from  the  Older  Pliocene  to 
the  historical  epoch. 


VOLCANIC   ROCKS   OF   THE   UPPER   MIOCENE    PERIOD. 

Madeira  and  Porto  Santo, — When  treating  generally  of  the 
origin  and  structure  of  volcanic  mountains,  I  have  described  (p.  639.) 
at  some  length  the  volcanic  tuffs  and  other  igneous  rocks  of  Tertiary 
and  Post-tertiary  date  in  the  island  of  Madeira.  Among  the  sub- 
marine deposits,  it  was  stated  that  some  were  as  old  as  the  Upper 
Miocene  period,  as  shown  by  the  fossil  shells  included  in  the  tuffs 
which  have  been  upraised  at  San  Vicente  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  to  the  height  of  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
similar  formation  constitutes  the  fundamental  portion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Porto  Santo,  forty  miles  distant  from  Madeira. 
The  marine  beds  are  there  elevated  to  an  equal  height,  and  covered, 
as  in  Madeira,  with  lavas  of  supra-marine  origin. 

The  largest  number  of  fossils  have  been  collected  from  tuffs 
and  conglomerates  and  some  beds  of  limestone  in  the  island  of 
Baixo,  off  the  southern  extremity  of  Porto  Santo.  They  amount 
in  this  single  locality  to  more  than  sixty  in  number,  of  which  about 
fifty  are  mollusca,  many  of  them  in  the  state  of  casts  only. 

Some  of  the  shells  probably  lived  on  the  spot  in  the  intervals 
between  eruptions ;  some  may  have  been  cast  up  into  the  water 
or  air  together  with  muddy  ejections,  and,  falling  down  again,  were 
deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  hollows  in  some  fragments 
of  vesicular  lava,  entering  into  th(3  composition  of  the  breccias  and 
conglomerates,  are  partially  filled  with  calc-sinter,  being  thus  half 
converted  into  amygdaloids. 

Among  the  fossil  shells  common  to  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo, 
large  cones,  strombs,  and  cowries  are  conspicuous  among  the  uni- 
valves, and  Cardium,  Spondylus^  and  Lithodomus  among  the  lamelli- 
branchiate  bivalves.  Among  the  Echinodertns  the  large  Clypeaster, 
C.  altus,  an  extinct  European  Miocene  fossil,  is  seen. 

The  largest  list  of  fossils  has  been  published  by  M.  Karl  Meyer, 
in  Hartung's  "  Madeira  ;"  but  in  the  collection  made  by  myself,  and  in 
a  still  larger  one  formed  by  Mr.  J.  Yate  Johnson,  several  remarkable 
forms  not  in  Meyer's  list  occur,  as,  for  example,  Pholadomyay  and  a 
large  Terebra,     Mr.  Johnson  also  found  a  fine  specimen  of  Nautilus 

*  Catalogue  des  Fossiles  de  Monte  Mario,  Borne,  1 854. 
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{Atrurid)  zigzag,  a  well-known  Falunian  fossil  of  Europe  ;  and  in 
the  same  volcanic  tuff  of  Baixo,  the  Echinoderm  Brissut  SeiUa^  a 
living  Mediterranean  species,  found  fossil  in  the  Miocene  strata  of 
Malta.  M.  Mejer  identifies  one-third  of  the  Madeira  shells  with 
known  European  Miocene  (or  Falunian)  forms.  The  huge  Strombus 
of  San  Vicente  and  Porto  Santo,  S,  Italicus,  is  an  extinct  shell 
of  the  Subapennine  or  Older  Pliocene  formations. 

The  mollusca  already  obtained  from  various  localities  of  Madeira 

and  Porto  Santo  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  in  number,  and, 

1  according  to  t)T,  S.  P.  Woodward,  rather  more  than  a  third  are  of 

/  species  still  living,  but  many  of  these  are  not  now  inhabitants  of  the 

neighbouring  sea. 

It  has  been  remarked  (p.  211.)  that  in  the  Older  Pliocene  and 
Upper  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe,  many  forms  occur  of  a  more 
southern  aspect  than  those  now  inhabiting  the  nearest  sea.  In  like 
manner  the  fossil  corals,  or  Zoantharia,  six  in  number,  which  I  ob- 
tained from  Madeira,  of  the  genera  Asinsa,  Sarcinula^  Hydnophora^ 
&c.,  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  to  be  forms  foreign  to  the 
adjacent  coasts,  and  to  agree  with  those  of  more  tropical  latitudes 
and  parts  of  the  Bed  Sea.  So  the  Miocene  shells  of  the  Madeiras 
seem  to  belong  to  the  fauna  of  a  sea  warmer  than  that  now  sepa- 
rating  Madeira  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  African  coast*  We 
learn,  indeed,  from  the  observations  made  in  1859,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
T.  Lowe,  that  more  than  one- half,  or  fifty-three  in  ninety,  of  the 
marine  mollusks  collected  by  him  from  the  sandy  beach  of  Mogador 
are  common  British  species,  although  Mogador  is  18^  degrees  south 
of  the  nearest  shores  of  England.  The  living  shells  of  Madeira  and 
Porto  Santo  are  in  like  manner  those  of  a  temperate  climate,  although 
in  great  part  difiering  specifically  from  those  of  Mogadon* 

Grand  Canarg, — In  the  Canaries,  especially  in  the  Grand  Canary, 
the  same  marine  Upper  Miocene  formation  is  found.  Stratified 
tuffs,  with  intercalated  conglomerates  and  lavas,  are  there  seen  in 
nearly  horizontal  layers  in  sea-clifis  about  300  feet  high,  near  La.^ 
Palmas.  M.  Hartung  and  I  were  unable  to  find  marine  shelb  in 
these  tufis  at  a  greater  elevation  than  400  feet  above  the  sea ;  but 
as  the  deposit  to  which  they  belong  reaches  to  the  height  of  1 100 
feet  or  more  in  the  interior,  we  conceive  that  an  upheaval  of  at 
least  that  amount  has  taken  place.  The  Clypeaster  altuSy  Span- 
dylus  gcederopus^  Pectitnculus  pilosus,  Cardita  calyculata^  and 
several  other  shells,  serve  to  identify  this  formation  with  that  of 
the  Madeiras,  and  Ancillaria  glandiformis,  which  is  not  rare,  and 
some  other  fossil^:,  remind  us  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine. 

The  sixty-two  Miocene  species  which  I  collected  in  the  Grand 
Canary  are  referred,  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  to  forty -seven  genera, 
ten  of  which  are  no  longer  represented  in  the  neighbouring  sea, 
namely,  Corlns,  an  African  form,  Hinnites,  now  living  in  Oregon. 
Thecidium  ( T.  Mediterraneum,  identical  with  the  Miocene  fossil  of 

*  Linnean  Proceedings;  Zoology,  1S60. 
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St.  Javat,  in  Brittany),  Calyptrtea^  Hipponyx^  Nerita^  EratOy  Oliva, 
Ancillaria,  and  Fasciolaria, 

These  tuffs  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Grand  Canary,  con« 
taining  the  Upper  Miocene  shells,  appear  to  be  about  the  same  age  as 
the  most  ancient  volcanic  rocks  of  the  island,  composed  of  slaty 
diabase,  phonolite,  and  trachyte.  Over  the  marine  lavas  and  tuffs 
trachytic  and  basaltic  products  of  sub-aerial  volcanic  origin,  between 
4000  and  5000  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  piled,  the  central  parts 
of  the  Grand  Canary  reaching  the  height^  of  about  6000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  lavas  have  a  very  fresh  aspect,  and, 
have  been  poured  out  since  the  time  when  the  valleys  were  already ' 
excavated  to  within  a  few  feet  of  their  present  depth.  They  must 
bo  very  modern,  geologically  speaking,  but  being  anterior  to  the 
European  colonization  of  the  Grand  Canary,  their  date  is  unknown. 

A  raised  beach  occurs  at  San  Catalina,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
north  of  Las  Palmas,  which  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  island.  It  intervenes  between  the  base  of  the  high  cliff  formed 
of  the  tuffs  with  Miocene  shells  and  the  sea-shore.  From  this 
beach,  elevated  twenty-five  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  150  feet  from  the  shore,  I  obtained,  with  the 
assistance  of  Don  Pedro  Maffiotte,  more  than  fifty  species  of  living 
marine  shells.  Many  of  them,  according  to  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward, 
are  no  longer  inhabitants  of  the  contiguous  sea,  as,  for  example, 
Strombus  bubonius,  which  is  still  living  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  Cerithium  procerum,  found  at  Mozambique  ;  others  are  Medi- 
terranean species,  as  Pecten  JacobtEus  and  P.  polj/morphus.  Some  of 
these  testacea,  such  as  Cardiia  squamosa,  are  inhabitants  of  deep 
water,  and  the  deposit  on  the  whole  seems  to  indicate  a  depth  of 
water  exceeding  a  hundred  feet. 

Azores, — In  the  island  of  St.  Mary's,  one  of  the  Azores,  marine 
foslil  shells  have  long  been  known.  They  are  found  in  the  north- 
east coast  in  a  small  projecting  promontory  called  Ponta  do  Papa- 
gaio  (or  Point-Parrot),  chiefiy  in  a  limestone  about  20  feet  thick, 
which  rests  upon,  and  is  again  covered  by,  basaltic  lavas,  scoriae, 
and  conglomerates.  The  pebbles  in  the  conglomerate  are  cemented 
together  with  carbonate  of  lime. 

M.  Hartung,  in  his  account  of  the  Azores,  published  in  1860, 
describes  twenty-three  shells  from  St.  Mary's*,  of  which  eight  per- 
haps are  identical  with  living  species,  and  twelve  are  with  more  or 
less  certainty  referred  to  European  Tertiary  forms,  chiefly  Upper 
Miocene.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  abundant  of  the  new 
species,  Cardium  Hartungiy  not  known  as  fossil  in  Europe,  is  very 
common  in  Porto  Santo  and  Baixo,  and  serves  to  connect  the  Miocene 
fauna  of  the  Azores  and  the  Madeiras. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  twenty-ninth  and  in  the 
present  chapter,  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Madeira,  the  Canaries, 

*  HartuTig,  Die  Azoren,  1860 ;  also  Insel  Gran  Canaria,  Madeira  and  Porto 
Santo,  1864,  Leipsig. 
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and  the  Azores,  commenced  in  the  Upper  Miocene  period,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  Post-pliocene  times  :  in  some  islands  of  the  Canarian 
and  Azorian  group.i,  the  volcanic  fires  are  not  ^et  extinct,  as  the  re- 
corded eruptions  of  Lanzerote,  TeneriSe,  Palma,  St.  Michael'^  and 
others  attest. 

In  each  of  the  three  archipelagos  there  are  proofs  of  Miocene 
submarine  formations  having  been  gradually  uptifl^d  during  the  ont- 
poui'iug  of  successive  lavas,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pliocene 
marine  strata  of  the  oldest  parts  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna  have  been 
upraised  during  eruptions  of  Fost-tertiarj  dale.  In  the  Grand 
Canary,  in  Teneriffe,  and  in  Porto  Sauto,  I  observed  rais.ed  beaches, 
showing  that  movements  of  elevation  have  in  each  of  them  been 
continued  down  to  the  Post-tertiary  period.  

LOWER  MIOCENE  TOLCAMC  ROCKS. 


TJle  Eifel.—A.  large  portion  > 
Rhiue  and  the  Eifel  are  coeval 


'  the  Tolcauic  rocks  of  the  Lower 
rith  the  Lower  Miocene  deposits  to 


■nd  Diiaalui  rocki. 
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which  most  of  the  *'  Brown-Coal "  of  Germany  belongs.  The  Ter- 
tiary strata  of  that  age  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bonn,  resting  unconformably  on  highly  inclined 
and  vertical  strata  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks.  Its  geographical 
positron,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  volcanic  rocks,  both  of  the 
Westerwald  and  Eifel,  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map  (fig. 
724.),  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Horner,  whose  resi- 
dence for  some  years  in  the  country  enabled  him  to  verify  the  maps 
of  MM.  Noeggerath  and  Von  Oeynhausen,  from  which  that  now  given 
has  been  principally  compiled.* 

The  Brown-Coal  formation  of  that  region  consists  of  beds  of  loose 
sand,  sandstone^  and  conglomerate,  clay  witli  nodules  of  clay-irori- 
stone,  and~occa8ionalIy  silex.  Xayers  of  light  bro wiTliWd' som etimes 
black  TIgmte  are  interstratffied  with  the  clays  and  sands,  and  often 
irregularly  diffused  through  them.  They  contain  numerous  impres- 
sions of  leaves  and  stems  of  trees,  and  are  extensively  worked  for 
fuel,  whence  the  name  of  the  formation. 

In  several  places,  layers  of  trachytic  tuff  are  interstratified,  and  in 
these  tuff8  are  leaves  of  plants  identical  with  those  found  in  the 
brown-coal,  showing  that,  during  the  period  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  latter,  some  volcanic  products  were  ejected. 

M.  Von  Dechen,  in  his  work  on  the  Siebengebirge  *,  has  given  a 
copious  list  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  of  the  freshwater 
strata  associated  with  the  brown-coal.  Plants  of  the  genera  Flabel- 
iartOf  Ceanothus,  and  Daphnogene^  including  D,  cinnamomifolia 
(fig.  204.,  p.  262,\  occur  in  these  beds,  with  nearly  150  other  plants. 

The  fishes  of  the  brown-coal  near  Bonn  are  found  in  a  bituminous 
shale,  called  paper-coal,  from  being  divisible  into  extremely  thin 
leaves.  The  individuals  are  very  numerous  ;  but  they  appear  to 
belong  to  a  small  number  of  species,  some  of  which  were  referred  by 
Agussiz  to  the  genera  Leuciscus,  AspiuSy  and  Perca,  The  remains  of 
frogs  also,  of  extinct  species,  have  been  discovered  in  the  paper -coal; 
and  a  complete  scries  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Bonn,  from  the 
most  imperfect  state  of  the  tadpole  to  that  of  the  full-grown  animal. 
With  these  a  salamander,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  recent 
species,  has  been  found,  and  the  remains  of  many  insects. 

A  vast  deposit  of  gravel,  chiefly  composed  of  pebbles  of  white 
quartz,  but  containing  also  a  few  fragments  of  other  rocks,  lies  over 
the  brown -coal,  forming  sometimes  only  a  thin  covering,  at  others 
attaining  a  thickness  of  more  than  100  feet.  This  gravel  is  very 
distinct  in  character  from  that  now  forming  the  bed  of  the  Rhine. 
It  is  called  "  Kiesel-gerolle  "  by  the  Germans,  often  reaches  great 
elevations,  and  is  covered  in  several  places  with  volcanic  ejections. 
It  is  evident  that  the  country  has  undergone  great  changes  in  its 
physical  geography  since  this  gravel  was  formed  ;  for  its  position 
has  scarcely  any  relation  to  the  existing  drainage,  and  the  great 

•  Horner,  Trans,  of  Geol.  Soc.,  Second  Series,  vol.  v. 

t  GeogDost  Bescbreib.  des  Siebengebirges  am  Rheiu.    Bonn,  1852. 
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valley  of  the  Rhine  and  all  the  more  modern  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
same  region  are  posterior  to  it  in  date. 

Some  of  the  newest  beds  of  volcanic  sand,  pumice,  and  scorias  are 
interstratified  near  Andernach  and  elsewhere  with  the  loam  called 
loess,  which  was  before  described  as  being  full  of  land  and  freshwater 
shells  of  recent  species,  and  referable  to  the  Fost-pliooene  period. 
But  this  intercalation  of  volcanic  matter  between  beds  of  loess  may 
possibly  be  explained  without  supposing  the  last  eruptions  of  the 
Lower  Eifel  to  have  taken  place  so  recently  as  the  era  of  the  depo- 
sition of  the  loess. 

The  igneous  rocks  of  the  Westerwald,  and  of  the  mountains  called 
the  Siebengebirge,  consist  partly  of  basaltic  and  partly  of  trachytic 
lavas,  the  latter  being  in  general  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  trachyte,  some  of  which  are  highly  crystalline, 
resembling  a  coarse-grained  granite,  with  large  separate  crystals  of 
felspar.  Trachytic  tuff  is  also  very  abundant.  These  formations, 
some  of  which  were  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  origin  of 
the  brown-coal,  were  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  eruptions,  the 
more  recent  of  which  happened  when  the  country  had  acquired 
nearly  all  its  present  geographical  features. 

Newer  volcanos  of  the  Eifel, — Lake-craters, — As  I  recognized 
in  the  more  modern  volcanos  of  the  Eifel  characters  distinct  from 
any  previously  observed  by  me  in  those  of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain,  I 
shall  briefly  describe  them.  The  fundamental  rocks  of  the  district 
are  grey  and  red  sandstones  and  shales,  with  some  associated  lime- 
stones, replete  with  fossils  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone 
group.  The  volcanos  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  these  inclined  strata, 
and  when  the  present  systems  of  hills  and  valleys  had  already  been 
formed.  The  eruptions  occurred  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
valleys,  sometimes  on  the  summit  of  hills,  and  frequently  on  inter- 
vening platforms.  In  travelling  through  this  district  we  often  fail 
upon  them  most  unexpectedly,  and  may  find  ourselves  on  the  very 
edge  of  a  crater  before  we  had  been  led  to  suspect  that'  we  were" 
approaching  the  site  of  any  igneous  outburst.  Thus,  for  example, 
on  arriving  at  the  village  of  Gemund,  immediately  south  of  Daun, 
we  leave  the  stream,  which  fiows  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  in 
which  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale  crop  out.  We  then  climb  a 
steep  hill,  on  the  surface  of  which  we  see  the  .edges  of  the  same 
strata  dipping  inwards  towards  the  mountain.  When  we  have 
ascended  to  a  considerable  height,  we  see  fragments  of  scoriae  spar- 
ingly scattered  over  the  surface ;  until,  at  length,  on  reaching  the 
summit,  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a  tarn,  or  deep 
circular  lake-basin  (see  fig.  725.). 

This,  which  is  called  the  Ggmunder,Maar,  is  one  of  three  lakes 
which  are  in  immediate  contact,  the  same  ridge  forming  the  barrier 
of  two  neighbouring  cavities.  On  viewing  the  first  of  these  (fig.  725.), 
we  recognize  the  ordinary  form  of  a  crater,  for  which  we  have  been 
prepared  by  the  occurrence  of  scoriae  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  soiL    But  on  examining  the  walls  of  the  crater  we  find  precipices 
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of  snndstone  and  ahale  which  exhibit  do  signs  of  the  actioo  of  heat; 
and  we  look  in  vain  for  those  beds  of  lava  and  acoriie,  dipping  out- 
wards on  every  side,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  cossider  ae 
characteristic  of  volcanic  vents.  As  we  proceed,  however,  to  the 
opposite  tiide  of  the  lake,  and  afterwards  visit  the  craters  e  and  d 
(fig.  726.),  we  find  a  considerahle  quantity  of  scortte  and  some  lava, 
and  see  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  sparkling  with  volcanic  sand, 
and  strewed  with  ejected  fragments  of  half-fused  shale,  which  pre- 
serves lis  laminated  texture  in  the  interior,  while  it  has  a  vitrified 
or  scoriform  coating. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  lakes  above  mentioned  occurs  the 
Pulyermaar  of  Gillenfeld,  an  oval  lake  of  very  regular  form,  and 
surrounded  by  an  unbroken  ridge  of  fragmentary  materials  consist- 
ing of  ejected  shale  and  sandstone,  and  preserving  a  uniform  height 
of  about  150  feet  above  the  water.  The  slope  in  the  interior  is  at 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  ;  on  the  exterior,  of  3S  degrees.  Vol- 
canic substances  are  intermixed  very  sparingly  with  the  ejections, 
which  in  this  place  entirely  conceal  from  view  the  stratified  rocks  of 
the  country." 

The  Meerfelder  Maar  is  a  cavity  of  far  greater  size  and  depth, 
hollowed  out  of  similar  strata  ;  the  sides  presenting  some  abrupt 
sections  of  inclined  secondary  rocks,  which  in  other  places  are  buried 
ttnder  vast  heaps  of  pulverised  shale.  I  could  discover  no  scorin 
amongst  the  ejected  materials,  but  balls  of  olivine  and  other  volcanic 
substances  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found, f  This  cavity,  which 
we  must  suppose  to  have  discharged  an  immense  volume  of  gas,  ia 

*  Scropo,  Edin.  Joum.  of  Science,  f  Hibbert,  Extinct  Voloanw  of  th« 
Jnnc,  1S;<6,  p.  145.  Rhine,  p.  34. 
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nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  one  hundred 
fathoms  deep.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  mountain  called  the  Mosen- 
berg,  which  consists  of  red  sandstone  and  shale  in  its  lower  parts, 
but  supports  on  its  summit  a  triple  volcanic  cone,  while  a  distinct 
current  of  lava  is  seen  descending  the  flanks  of  the  mountain.  The 
edge  of  the  crater  of  the  largest  cone  reminded  me  much  of  the  form 
and  characters  of  that  of  Vesuvius  ;  but  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
precipitous  and  almost  overhanging  wall  or  parapet  which  the  scoriae 
presented  towards  the  exterior,  as  at  a  6  (fig.  727.) ;  which  I  can 

rig.  787. 


Stratffled  rockt.  v.  Vokantc. 

Outline  of  the  Moeenberg,  Upper  EffeL 

only  explain  hj  supposing  that  fragments  of  red-hot  lava,  as  they 
fell  round  the  vent,  were  cemented  together  into  one  compact  mass, 
in  consequence  of  continuing  to  be  in  a  half-melted  state. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Eifel,  from  a  to  b  (see 
Map,  p.  670.),  we  find  the  celebrated  lake-crater  of  Laach,  which  has 
a  greater  resemblance' than  any  of  those  before  mentioned  to  the 
Lago  di  Bolsena,  and  others  in  Italy,  being  surrounded  by  a  ridge 
of  gently  sloping  hills,  composed  of  loose  tuffs,  scoriae,  and  blocks  of 
a  variety  of  lavas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volcanos  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
near  Bonn  is  called  the  Roderberg.  It  forms  a  circular  crater  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  100  feet  deep,  now  covered  with 
fields  of  corn.  The  highly  inclined  strata  of  ancient  sandstone  and 
shale  rise  even  to  the  rim  of  one  side  of  the  crater  ;  but  they  are 
overspread  by  quartzose  gravel,  and  this  again  is  covered  by  volcanic 
scorise  and  tufaceous  sand.  The  opposite  wall  of  the  crater  is  com- 
posed of  cinders  and  scorified  rock,  like  that  at  the  summit  of  Vesu- 
vius.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  eruption  in  this  case  burst  through 
the  sandstone  and  alluvium  which  immediately  overlies  it ;  and  I 
observed  some  of  the  quartz  pebbles  mixed  with  scoriae  on  the 
flanks  of  the  mountain,  as  if  they  had  been  cast  up  into  the  air,  and 
had  fallen  again  with  the  volcanic  ashes.  I  have  already  observed, 
that  a  large  part  of  this  crater  has  been  filled  up  with  the  loess. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  a  great  many  of  the  craters  above 
described,  is  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  alteration  or  torrefaction  in 
their  walls,  when  these  are  composed  of  regular  strata  of  ancient 
sandstone  and  shale.  It  is  evident  that  the  summits  of  hills  formed 
of  the  above-mentioned  stratified  rocks  have,  in  some  cases,  been 
carried  away  by  gaseous  explosions,  while  at  the  same  time  no  lavi, 
and  often  a  very  small  quantity  only  of  scorias,  has  escaped  from  the 
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newly  formed  cavity.  There  is,  indeed,  no  feature  in  the  Eifel  vol-  . 
canos  more  worthy  of  note,  than  the  proofs  they  afford  of  very 
copious  aeriform  discharges,  unaccompanied  by  the  pouring  out  of 
melted  matter,  except,  here  and  there,  in  very  insignificant  volume. 
I  know  of  no  other  extinct  volcanos  where  gaseous  explosions  of  such  , 
magnitude  have  been  attended  by  the  emission  of  so  small  a  quantity 
of  lava.  Yet  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  Eifel  for  any  appearances 
which  could  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  sudden  rushing 
out  of  such  enormous  volumes  of  gas  had  ever  lifted  up  the  stratified 
rocks  immediately  around  the  vent,  so  as  to  form  conical  masses, 
having  their  strata  dipping  outwards  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis, 
as  is  assumed  in  the  theory  of  elevation  craters,  alluded  to  in  Chap. 
XXIX. 

7Vafi£,r— In  the  Lower^Eifel,  eruptions  of  trachytic  lava  preceded 
the  emission  of  currents  of  basalt,  and  immense  quantities  of  pumice 
were  thrown  out  wherever  trachyte  issued.  The  tufaceous  alluvium 
called  trass,  which  has  covered  large  areas  in  this'region~and  choked 
up  some  valleys  now  partially  re-excavated,  is  unstratified.  Its  base 
consists  almost  entirely  of  pumice,  in  which  are  included  fragments 
of  basalt  and  other  lavas,  pieces  of  burnt  shale,  slate,  and  sandstone, 
and  numerous  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  If,  as  is  probable,  this 
trass  was  formed  during  the  period  of  volcanic  eruptions,  it  may  have 
originated  in  the  manner  of  the  moya  of  the  Andes. 

We  may  easily,  conceive  that  a  similar  mass  might  now  be  pro- 
duced, if  a  copious  evolution  of  gases  should  occur  in  one  of  the  lake- 
basins.     The  water  might  remain  for  weeks  in  a  state  of  violent  ; 
ebullition,  until  it  became  of  the  consistency  of  mud,  just  as  the  sea  I 
continued  to  be  charged  with  red  mud  round  Graham's  Island,  in  the  ' 
Mediterranean,  in  the  year  1831.     If  a  breach  should  then  be  made 
in  the  side  of  the  cone,  the  flood  would  sweep  away  great  heaps  of 
ejected  fragments  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  would  be  borne 
down  into  the  adjoining  valleys.     Forests  might  be  torn  up  by  such 
a  flood,  and  thus  the  occurrence  of  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees  dis- 
persed irregularly  through  the  trass,  can  be  explained. 

The  manner  in  which  this  trass  conforms  to  the  shape  of  the 
present  valleys  implies  its  comparatively  modem  origin,  probably 
not  dating  farther  back  than  the  Post-pliocene^  or,  at  farthest, 
the  Newer  Pliocene  period.  Of  like  modem  date  are  numerous 
perfect  cones  of  scoriae  and  some  streams  of  lava  which  occur  in  the 
Eifel,  as,  for  example,  the  small  cones  with  craters  near  Andernach^, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  columnar  lava  of  Bertrich- 
Baden,  between  Treves  and  Coblentz,  of  which  I  have  given  a  figure 
at  p.  612. 

Hunqartji, — M.  Beudant,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Hungary,  de- 
scribes five  distinct  groups  of  volcanic  rocks,  which,  although  no- 
where of  great  extent,  form  striking  features  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  that  country,  rising  as  they  do  abruptly  from  extensive 
plains  composed  of  tertiary  strata.  They  may  have  constituted 
islands  in  the  ancient  sea,  as  Santorin  and  Milo  now  do  in  the  Gre- 

xx2 
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cian  Archipelago  ;  and  M.  Beudant  has  remarked  that  the  mineral 
products  of  the  last-mentioned  islands  resemble  remarkably  those  of 
the  Hungarian  extinct  volcanos,  where  many  of  the  same  minerals, 
as  opal,  calcedonj,  resinous  silex  (silex  resinite),  pearlite,  obsidian, 
and  pitchstone  abound. 

The  Hungarian  lavas  are  chiefly  felspathic,  consisting  of  different 
varieties  of  trachyte  ;  many  are  cellular"  and  used  as  millstones  i 
some  so  porous  and  even  scoriform  as  to  resemble  those  which  have 
issued  in  the  open  air.  Pumice  occurs  in  great  quantity  ;  and  there 
are  conglomerates,  or  rather  breccias,  wherein  fragments  of  trachyte 
are  ^un3~Tdg^elIief*^y'pumice^  or  someRmes  by  silex« 

Itlis  pro Dable'ihat  these  rocKs  'flf?re"permeated  by  the  waters  of 
hot  springs,  impregnated,  like  the  Geysers,  with  silica ;  or,  in  some 
instances,  perhaps  by  aqueous  vapours,  which,  like  those  of  Lanc«- 
rote,  may  have  precipitated  hydrate  of  silica. 

By  the  influence  of  such  springs  or  vapours  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  washed  down  during  floods,  and  buried  in  tuffs  on 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  are  supposed  to  have  become  silicified. 
It  is  scarcely  possible,  says  M.  Beudant,  to  dig  into  any  of  the 
pumiceous  deposits  of  these  mountains  without  meeting  with  opalized 
wood,  and  sometimes  entire  silicified  trunks  of  trees  of  great  size 
and  weight. 

It  appears  from  the  species  of  shells  colIecte3  principally  by-M. 
Boue,  and  examined  by  M.  Deshayes,  that  the  fossil  remains  em- 
bedded in  the  volcanic  tuffs,  and  in  strata  alternating  with  them  in 
Hungary,  are  of  the  Miocene  type,  and  not  identical,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  with  the  fossils  of  the  Paris  basin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ox  THE  mFFERENT  AGES  fWffWB  VOLOANIC  ROCKS — COntiuUtd- 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Tertiary  period,  continaed— Extinct  volcanos  of  Auvergne — 
Mont  Dor — Breccias  and  allaviams  of  Mont  Perrier,  with  bones  of  quadrupeds 
— River  dammed  up  by  lava-current — Range  of  minor  cones  from  Auvergne  to 
the  Vivarais — Monts  Dome — Puy  de  Come — Puy  de  Pariou— Cones  not  de- 
nuded by  general  flood — Lower  Miocene  volcanic  rocks  near  Clermont — Hill  of 
Gergovia — Eocene  volcanic  rocks  of  Monte  Bolca — Trap  of  Cretaceous  period 
— Oolitic  period — New  Red  Sandstone  period — Carboniferous  period — "  Rock 
and  Spindle"  near  St.  Andrew's — Old  Red  Sandstone  period — Silurian  period 
— Cambrian  period — Laurentian  volcanic  rocks. 

Volcanic  Rocks  of  Auvergne, — The  extinct  volcanos  of  Auvergne 
and  Cantal  in  Uentral  France,  seem  to  have  commenced  their  erup-  j 
tions  in  the  Lower  Miocene  period,  but  to  have  been  most  active 
during  the  Upper  Miocene  and  Pliocene  eras.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  grand  succession  of  events,  of  which  there  is  evidence 
in  Auvergne  since  the  last  retreat  of  the  sea  (see  p.  22Q.), 

The  earliest  monuments  of  the  tertiary  period  in  that  region  are  * 
lacustrine  deposits  of  great  thickness  (2.  fig.  728.  p.  679.),  in  the 
lowest  conglomerates  of  which  are  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz,  mica- 
schist,  granite,  and  other  non-volcanic  rocks,  without  the  slightest 
intermixture  of  igneous  products.     To  these  conglomerates  succeed 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  marls  and  limestones  (3.  fig.  728.),  con- 
taining Lower  Miocene  shells  and  bones  of  mammalia,  the  higher 
beds  of  which  sometimes  alternate  with  volcanic  tuflf  of  contempo- 
raneous origin.      After  the  filling  up  or  drainage  of  the   ancient 
lakes,  huge  piles  of   trachjtic   and   basaltic  rocks,  with   volcanic 
breccias,  accumulated  to  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  and 
were   superimposed   upon    granite,    or    the    contiguous   lacustrine 
strata.     The  greater  portion  of  these  igneous  rocks  appear  to  have 
originated  during  the  Upper  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods;  and 
extinct  quadrupeds  of  those  eras,  belonging  to  the  genera  Mastodon, 
Rhinoceros,  and  others,  were  buried  in  ashes  and  beds  of  alluvial 
sand  and  gravel,  which  owe  their  preservation  to  overspreading 
sheets  of  lava. 

In  Auvergne,  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous  of  the  volcanic 
masses  is  Mont  Dor,  which  rests  immediately  on  the  granitic  rocks 
standing  apart  from  the  freshwater  strata.*     This  great  mountain 

*  See  the  Map,  p.  191. 
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rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding platform,  and  retains  the  shape  of  a  flattened  and  somewhat 
irregular  cone^  all  the  sides  sloping  more  or  less  rapidly,  until  their 
inclination  is  gradually  lost  in  the  high  plain  around.  This  cone  is 
composed  of  layers  of  scorise,  pumice-stones,  and  their  fine  detritus, 
with  interposed  beds  of  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  descend  often  in 
uninterrupted  sheets  until  they  reach  and  spread  themselves  round 
the  base  of  the  mountain.*  Conglomerates,  also,  composed  of  angu- 
lar and  rounded  fragments  of  igneous  rocks,  are  observed  to  alter- 
nate with  the  above ;  and  the  vai'ious  masses  are  seen  to  dip  off 
from  the  central  axis,  and  to  lie  parallel  to  the  sloping  flanks  of  the 
mountain. 
I  The  summit  of  Mont  Dor  terminates  in  seven  or  eight  rocky  peaks, 
I  where  no  regular  crater  can  now  be  traced,  but  where  we  may  easily 
I  imagine  one  to  have  existed,  which  may  have  been  shattered  by 
earthquakes,  and  have  suffered  degradation  by  aqueous  agents.  Ori- 
ginally, perhaps,  like  the  higest  crater  of  Etna,  it  may  have  formed 
an  insignificant  feature  in  the  great  pile,  and  may  frequently  have 
been  destroyed  and  renovated. 

According]:  to  some  geologists,  this  mountain,  as  well  as  Vesuvius, 
Etna,  and  all  large  volcanos,  has  derived  its  dome-like  form  not 
from  the  preponderance  of  eruptions  from  one  or  more  central 
points,  but  from  the  upheaval  of  horizontal  beds  of  lava  and  scoriae. 
I  have  explained  my  reasons  for  objecting  to  this  view  in  Chap. 
XXIX.,  when  speaking  of  Palma,  and  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geo- 
logy."f  The  average  inclination  of  the  dome-shaped  mass  of  Mont 
Dor  is  8°  6',  whereas  in  Mounts  Loa  and  Kea,  before  mentioned,  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  (see  fig.  693.  p.  617.),  the  flanks  of  which 
[have  been  raised  by  recent  lavas,  we  find  from  Mr.  Dana's  descrip- 
tion that  the  one  has  a  slope  of  G"*  30',  the  other  of  7°  46'.  There  is 
therefore  no  reason  whatever  for  imagining,  as  some  have  supposed, 
that  the  basaltic  currents  of  the  ancient  French  volcano  were  at 
first  more  horizontal  than  they  are  now.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible 
that  during  the  long  series  of  eruptions  required  to  give  rise  to  so 
vast  a  pile  of  volcanic  matter,  which  is  thickest  at  the  summit  or 
centre  of  the  dome,  some  dislocation  and  upheaval  took  place  ;  and 
during  the  distension  of  the  mass,  beds  of  lava  and  scoriie  may,  in 
some  places,  have  acquired  a  greater,  in  others  a  less  inclination,  than 
that  which  at  first  belonged  to  them. 

Respecting  the  age  of  the  great  mass  of  Mont  Dor,  we  cannot  come 
at  present  to  any  positive  decision,  because  no  organic  remains  have 
yet  been  found  in  the  tuffs,  except  impressions  of  the  leaves  of  trees 
I  of  species  not  yet  determined.  We  may  confidently  assume  that  the 
earliest  eruptions  were  posterior  in  origin  to  those  grits  and  con- 
glomerates of  the  freshwater  formation  of  the  Limagne  which  con- 
tain no  pebbles  of  volcanic  rocks  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 

*  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  98. 

t  See  chaps,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  aud  xxri.,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  editions. 
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eruptions  took  place  before  the  great  lakes  were  drained,  and  others 
occurred  after  the  desiccation  of  those  lakes,  and  when  deep  valleys 
had  already  been  excavated  through  freshwater  strata. 

Fig.  728. 
Mont  Perricr. 

VaUnofth*       Tourde 

Allier.  Boulidr. 

l*«oirc 


Section  from  the  ralley  of  the  Couie  at  Nechert,  through  Mont  Perrier  and  iMoire,  to  the  Valley 

of  the  AUier  and  the  Tour  d«  Boulade,  Auvergne. 

10.  Lava-current  of  Tartaret  near  its  tennina-  6.  Lower  bone..bed  of  Perrier,  ochreous  tand 
tion  at  Nechert.  and  gravel. 

9.  Bone-bed,  red  sandy  clay  under  the  Uva  of  4a.  Basaltic  dilie. 

Tartaret.  4.  Basaltic  platfonn. 

8.  Bone-bed  of  the  Tour  de  Boutade.  3.  Upper    freshwater  beds,   limestone,   marl» 

7.  AIluvluiQ  newer  than  No.  6.  gypsum,  &c. 

G.  Alluvium  with  bones  of  hippopotamus.  S.  Lower  freshwater  formation,  red  clay,  green 

Ac.  Trachytic  breccia  resembling  5a.  sand,  &c. 

6  b.  Upper  t)one.bed  of  Perrier,  gravel,  &c.  1.  Granite. 

5  a.  Pumiceous  breccia  and  congionierate,  angu- 
lar masses  of  trachyte,  quarts,  pebbles,  iic. 

In  the  above  section  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  geological 
structure  of  a  portion  of  Auvergne,  which  I  re-examined  in  1843.* 
It  may  convey  some  idea  to  the  reader  of  the  long  and  complicated 
series  of  events  which  have  occurred  in  that  country,  since  the  first 
lacustrine  strata  (No.  2.)  were  deposited  on  the  granite  (No.  1.). 
The  changes  of  which  we  have  evidence  are  the  more  striking,  be- 
cause they  imply  great  denudation,  without  there  being  any  proofs 
of  the  intervention  of  the  sea  during  the  whole  period.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  upper  freshwater  beds  (No.  3.),  once  formed  in  a  lake, 
must  have  suffered  great  destruction  before  the  excavation  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Couze  and  AUier  had  begun.  In  these  freshwater 
beds,  Lower  Miocene  fossils,  as  described  in  Chap.  XV.,  have  been 
found.  The  basaltic  dike,  4',  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  intru- 
sion of  volcanic  matter  through  the  ancient  freshwater  beds,  and 
may  have  been  of  Miocene  or  Pliocene  date,  giving  rise,  when  it 
reached  the  surface  and  overflowed,  to  such  platforms  of  basalt  as 
often  cap  the  tertiary  hills  in  Auvergne,  and  one  of  which  (4)  is  seen 
on  Mont  Perrier. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  beds  of  gravel  containing  bones 
of  extinct  mammalia  are  detected  under  these  very  ancient  sheets  of 
basalt,  as  between  No.  4.  and  the  freshwater  strata.  No.  3.,  at  a., 
from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  surface  of  No.  3.  formed  at  that  period 
the  lowest  level  at  which  the  waters  then  draining  the  country  flowed. 
Next  in  age  to  this  basaltic  platform  comes  a  patch  of  ochreous  sand 
and  gravel  (No.  5.),  containing  many  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Upon 
this  rests  a  pumiceous  breccia  or  conglomerate,  with  angular  masses 
of  trachyte  and  some  quartz  pebbles.  This  deposit  is  followed  by  5  ft 
(which  is  similar  to  5)  and  5  c  similar  to  the  trachytic  breccia  5  a. 
These  two  breccias  are  supposed,  from  their  similarity  to  others  found 

*  See  Qaarterly  GeoL  Jonm.,  ?ol  il  p.  77. 
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on  Mont  Dor,  to  have  descended  from  the  flanks  of  that  monntam 
during  eruptions ;  and  the  interstratified  alluvial  deposits  contain 
the  remains  of  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  deer,  beaver,  and  qaadni- 
peds  of  other  geuera,  referable  to  about  forty  species,  all  of  which 
are  extinct.  I  formerly  supposed  them  to  belong  to  the  same  era  as 
the  Miocene  faluns  of  Touralne  ;  but  more  recent  researches  seem 
to  show  that  they  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  older  Pliocene 
epoch. 

Whatever  be  their  date  in  the  tertiary  series,  they  are  quadrupeds 
which  inhabited  the  country  when  the  formations  5  and  5  c  ori- 
ginated. Probably  they  were  drowned  during  floods,  such  as  rush 
down  the  flanks  of  volcanos  during  eruptions,  when  great  bodies  of 
steam  are  emitted  from  the  crater,  or  when,  as  we  have  seen,  both  on 
Etna  and  in  Iceland  in  modem  times,  large  masses  of  snow  are  sud- 
denly melted  by  lava,  causing  a  deluge  of  water  to  bear  down  frag- 
ments of  igneous  rocks  mixed  with  mud  to  the  valleys  and  plains 
below. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  valley  of  the  Issoire,  down  which  these 
ancient  inundations  swept,  was  first  excavated  at  the  expense  of  the 
formations  2,  3,  and  4,  and  then  tilled  up  by  the  masses  5  and  5  e, 
after  which  it  was  re-excavated  before  the  more  modern  alluviums 
(Nos.  6  and  7.)  were  formed.  In  these  again  other  fossil  mammalia 
of  distinct  species  have  been  detected  by  M.  Bravard,  the  bones  of 
an  hippopotamus  having  been  found  among  the  rest. 

At  length,  when  the  valley  of  the  Aliier  was  eroded  at  Issoire 

down  to  its  lowest  level,  a  talus  of  angular  fragments  of  basalt  and 

freshwater  limestone  (No.  8.)  was  formed,  called  the  bone-bed  of  the 

Tour  de  Boulade,  from  which  a  great  many  other  Newer  Pliocene 

mammalia    have    been    collected    by    MM.    Bravard   and    PomeL 

/  Among   these,    the    Elephas   primigenius,    Rhinoceros   tichormtu^ 

!  Deer  (including  rein-deer),  EquuSy  Bos^  Antelope,  Felis,  and  Canis 

I  were  included.     Even  this  deposit  seems  hardly  to  be  the  newest 

in   the   neighbourhood,  for  if  we  cross  from  the  town  of  Issoire 

(see  fig.  728.)  over  Mont  Perrier  to  the  adjoining  valley  of  the 

j     Couze,  we  find  another  bone-bed  (No.  9.)  overlaid  by  a  current  of 

lava  (No.  10.). 

The  history  of  this  lava-current,  which  terminates  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  the  point.  No.  10.,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  village  of 
Nechers,  is  interesting.  It  forms  a  long  narrow  stripe  more  than  13 
miles  in  length,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Couze,  which 
flows  out  of  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Dor.  This  lake  is  caused 
by  a  barrier  thrown  across  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Couze, 
consisting  partly  of  the  volcanic  cone  called  the  Puy  de  Tartaret, 
formed  of  loose  scoriae,  from  the  base  of  which  has  issued  the  lava- 
current  before  mentioned.  The  materials  of  the  dam  which  blocked 
up  the  river,  and  caused  the  Lac  de  Chambon,  are  also,  in  part,  de- 
rived from  a  landslip  which  may  have  happened  at  the  time  of  the 
great  eruption  which  formed  the  cone. 

This  cone  of  Tartaret  afibrds  an  impressive  monument  of  the  very 
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different  dates  at  which  the  igneous  eruptions  of  Auvergne  have 
happened  ;  for  it  was  evidently  thrown  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  exist-' 
ing  valley,  which  is  bounded  by  lofty  precipices  composed  of  sheetsf 
of  ancient  columnar  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  once  flowed  at  verji/ 
high  levels  from  Mont  Dor.*  / 

When  we  follow  the  course  of  the  river  Couze,  from  its  source  in 
the  lake  of  Chambon  to  the  termination  of  the  lava-current  at 
Nechers,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  we  find  that  the  torrent  has  in 
most  places  cut  a  deep  channel  through  the  lava,  the  lower  portion  of 
which  is  columnar.  In  some  narrow  gorges  the  water  has  even  had 
power  to  remove  the  entire  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  though  the  work 
of  erosion  must  have  been  very  slow  as  the  basalt  is  tough  and 
hard,  and  one  column  after  another  must  have  been  undermined 
and  reduced  to  pebbles,  and  then  to  sand.  During  the  time  re- 
quired for  this  operation,  the  perishable  cone  of  Tartaret,  composed 
of  sand  and  ashes,  has  stood  uninjured,  proving  that  no  great  flood 
or  deluge  can  have  passed  over  this  region  in  the  interval  between 
the  eruption  of  Tartaret  and  our  own  times. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  section  (fig.  728.),  I  may  observe  that  the 
lava-current  of  Tartaret,  which  has  diminished  greatly  in  height  and 
volume  near  its  termination,  presents  here  a  steep  and  perpendicular 
face  25  feet  in  height  towards  the  river.  Beneath  it  is  the  alluvium 
No.  9.,  consisting  of  a  red  sandy  clay,  which  must  have  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  v^ley  when  the  current  of  melted  rock  flowed  down. 
The  bones  found  in  this  alluvium,  which  I  obtained  myself,  consisted 
of  a  species  of  field-mouse,  Arvicola^  and  the  molar  tooth  of  an  ex- 
tinct horse,  Equus  fossilis.  The  other  species,  obtained  from  the 
same  bed,  are  referable  to  the  genera  Sus,  Bos,  CervuSy  Felis,  Canis^ 
Martesy  Talpa,  Sorex^  LepuSy  Sciurus,  Mus,  and  Lagomys,  in  all  no 
less  than  forty-three  species,  all  closely  allied  to  recent  animals,  yet, 
nearly  all  of  them,  according  to  M.  Bravard,  showing  some  points  of 
difference,  like  those  which  Mr.  Owen  discovered  in  the  case  of  the 
horse  above  alluded  to.  The  bones  also  of  a  frog,  snake,  and  lizard, 
and  of  several  birds,  were  associated  with  the  fossils  before  enu* 
merated,  and  several  recent  land-shells,  such  as  Cyclostoma  eleganSy 
Helix  hortensiSy  H.  nemoraliSy  If.  lapicida,  and  Clausilia  rugosa.  If 
the  animals  were  drowned  by  floods,  which  accompanied  the  eruptions 
of  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  they  would  give  an  exceedingly  modern 
geological  date  to  that  event,  which  must,  in  that  case,  have  belonged 
to  the  end  of  the  Newer  Pliocene,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  Post-pliocene 
period.  That  the  current  which  has  issued  from  the  Puy  de  Tartaret 
may,  nevertheless,  be  very  ancient  in  reference  to  the  events  of  human 
history,  we  may  conclude,  not  only  from  the  divergence  of  the  mam- 
miferous  fauna  from  that  of  our  day,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  Roman 
bridge  of  such  form  and  construction  as  continued  in  use  down  to 
the  fifth  century,  but  which  may  be  older,  is  now  seen  at  a  place 

*  For  a  view  of  Pay  de  Tartaret  and  Mont  Dor,  see  Scrope's  Yolcanos  of 
Central  France. 
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ahnut  ft  milfl  ftnfl    ft.  half  frnm    St.    Nectaire.      XlMh> 

spans  the  river  Couze  with  two  arches,  each  aboat  14 
These  arches  spring  from  the  lava  of  TactarpfciOn  both 
ing  that  a  ravine  precisely  like  that  now  existing,  had  already  been 
excavated  by  the  river  through  that  lava  thirteen  or  fourteen  cen- 
turies ago. 

In  Central  France  there  are  several  hundred  minor  cones^'like  that 
of  Tartaret,  a  great  number  of  which,  like  Monte  Nuovo,  near  Naples, 
may  have  been  principally  due  to  a  single  eruption.  Most  of  these 
cones  range  in  a  linear  direction  from  Auvergne  to  the  Yivarais,  and 
they  were  faithfully  described  so  early  as  the  year  1802,  by  M.  de 
Montlosier.  They  have  given  rise  chiefly  to  currents  of  basaltic 
lava.  Those  of  Auvergne  called  the  Monts  Dome,  plac^  on  a  gra- 
j  nitic  platform,  form  an  irregular  ridge  (see  fig.  624.  p.  689. ),  about  18 
miles  in  length  and  2  in  breadth.  They  are  usually  truncated  at 
the  summit,  where  the  crater  is  often  preserved  entire,  the  lava  having 
issued  from  the  base  of  t^e  hill.  But  frequently  the  crater  is  broken 
down  on  one  side,  where  the  lava  has  flowed  out.  The  hills  are  com- 
posed of  loose  scoriae,  blocks  of  lava,  lapilli,  and  pozzuolana,  with 
fragments  of  trachyte  and  granite. 

Puy  de  Come. — The  Puy  de  C6me  and  its  lava-current,  near 
Clermojit^^  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  these  minor  volcanos.  This 
conical  hill  risea^from  the  granitic  platform,  at  an  angle  of  between 
Z(f  and  40**,  to  the  height  of  more  than  900  feet.  Its  summit  pre- 
sents  two  distinct  craters,  one  of  them  with  a  vertical  depth  of  250 
feet.  A  stream  of  lava  takes  its  rise  at  the  western  base  of  the  hill 
instead  of  issuing  from  either  crater,  and  descends  the  granitic  slope 
towards  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Pont  Gibaud.  Thence  it 
pours  in  a  broad  sheet  down  a  steep  declivity  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sioule,  filling  the  ancient  river-channel  for  the  distance  of  more  than 
a  mile.  The  Sioule,  thus  dispossessed  of  its  bed,  has  worked  out  a 
fresh  one  between  the  lava  and  the  granite  of  its  western  bank  ;  and 
the  excavation  has  disclosed,  in  one  spot,  a  wall  of  columnar  basalt 
about  50  feet  high.* 

The  excavation  of  the  ravine  is  still  in  progress,  every  winter  some 
columns  of  basalt  being  undermined  and  carried  down  the  channel 
of  the  river,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  rolled  to  sand  and 
pebbles.  Meanwhile  the  cone  of  C6me  remains  unimpaired,  its 
loose  materials  being  protected  by  a  dense  vegetation,  and  the  hill 
standing  on  a  ridge  not  commanded  by  any  higher  ground,  so  that 
no  floods  of  rain-water  can  descend  upon  it.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
waste  which  the  hard  basalt  may  undergo  in  future,  if  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country  continue  unchanged,  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  years  during  which  the  heap  of  incoherent  and  transportable 
materials  called  the  Puy  de  Come  may  remain  in  a  stationary  con- 
dition. In  this  place,  therefore,  we  behold  in  the  results  of  aqueous 
and  atmospheric  agency  in  past  times,  a  counterpart  of  what  we 
must  expect  to  recur  in  future  ages. 

*  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  60,  and  plate. 
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Lava  of^ftala^e^^ — At  another  point,  farther  down  the  course  of 
the  Sinule.  we  find  a  second  illustration  of  the  flame  phenomenon  in 
the  Put  Rouge,  a  conical  hill  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Franol, 
The  c  '         '        ^~"  -       -      - 


s  composed  entirely  of  red  and  hlack  Bcoriie,  luff,  and  vol- 
canic bombs.  On  its  western  side,  towards  the  village  of  Chaluzet, 
there  is  a  worn-down  crater,  whence  a  powerful  streum  of  lava  has 
issued,  and  flowed  into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule.  The  river  has  since 
excavated  a  ravine  through  the  lava  and  subjacent  gneiss,  to  the 
depth  in  sonio  places  of  400  feet. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  precipice  forming  the  left  side  of  this 
ravine,  we  see  a  great  mass  of  black  and  red  scoriaceous  lava  be- 
coming more  and  more  columnar  towards  its  base.     (See  flg.  729.) 

Hi.  tm. 


Below  this  is  a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  3  feet  thick,  evidently  an 
ancient  river-bed,  now  at  an  elevation  of  25  feet  above  the  channel 
of  the  Sioule,  This  gravel,  fromwhich  water  gushes  out,  rests  upon 
gneiss,^  which  has  been  eroded  to  the  depth  of  25  feet  at  the  point 
where  the  annexed  view  is  taken.  At  d,  close  to  the  village  of  Les 
Combrcs,  tho  entrance  of  a  gallery  is  seen,  in  which  lead  has  been 
worked  in  the  gneiss.  This  mine  shows  that  the  pebble-bed  is  con- 
tinuous, in  a  horizontal  direction,  between  the  gneiss  and  the  volcanic 
mass.  Here  again  it  is  quite  evident,  that,  while  the  basalt  was  gra- 
dually undermined  and  carried  away  by  the  force  of  running  water, 
the  cone  whence  the  lava  issued  escaped  destruction,  because  it  stood 
upon  a  platform  of  gneiss  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
valley  in  which  the  force  of  running  water  was  exerted. 

■  Lyell  and  MnrehiMn,  Ed.  New  PbiL  Joom.,  1B>9. 
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riou. — The  brim  of  the  crater  of  the  Puj  de  Parioa, 
near  Clermont,  is  so  sharp,  and  has  been  so  little  blunted  by  time, 
that  it  scarcely  affords  room  to  stand  upon.  This  and  other  cooes 
in  an  equally  remarkable  state  of  integrity  have  stood,  I  conceive, 
uninjured,  not  in  spite  of  their  loose  porous  nature,  as  might  at  first 
be  naturally  supposed,  but  in  consequence  of  it.  No  rills  can  collect 
where  all  the  rain  is  instantly  absorbed  by  the  sand  and  scoriae,  as 
is  remarkably  the  case  on  Etna  ;  and  nothing  but  a  waterspout  break- 
ing directly  upon  the  Puy  de  Pariou  could  carry  away  a  portion  of 
the  hill,  so  long  as  it  is  not  rent  or  engulphed  by  earthquakes. 

Hence  it  is  conceivable  that  even  those  cones  which  have  the 
freshest  aspect  and  most  perfect  shape  may  lay  claim  to  very  high 
antiquity.  Dr.  Daubeny  has  justly  observed,  that  had  any  of  these 
volcanos  been  in  a  state  of  activity  in  the  age  of  Julius  Csesar,  that 

!  general,  who  encamped  upon  the  plains  of  Auvergne,  and  laid  siege 
to  its  principal  city  (Gergovia,  near  Clermont),  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  notice  them.  Had  there  been  any  record  of  their  eruptions 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  or  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  the  one  would  scarcely 
\  have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  it  in  his  Natural  History,  nor  the 
\  other  to  introduce  some  allusion  to  it  among  the  descriptions  of  this 
j  his  native  province.  This  poet's  residence  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
\  Lake  Aidat,  which  owed  its  very  existence  to  the  damming  up  of  a 
river  by  one  of  the  most  modern  lava-currents.* 
I  PlombjLu  CantaL — In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  igneous  rocks  of 
'  the"  Cantal7  we  can  at  present  merely  affirm,  that  they  overlie  the 
Lower  Miocene  lacustrine  strata  of  that  country,  which  may  be 
partly  Upper  Eocene  and  partly  Lower  Miocene  (see  Map,  p.  219.). 
They  form  a  great  dome-shaped  mass,  having  an  average  slope  of 
only  4°,  which  has  evidently  been  accumulated,  like  the  cone  of 
Etna,  during  a  long  series  of  eruptions.  It  is  composed  of  trachjtic, 
phonolitic,  and  basaltic  lavas,  tuffs,  and  conglomerates,  or  breccias, 
foinning  a  mountain  several  thousand  feet  in  height.  Dikes  also  of 
phonoiite,  trachyte,  and  basalt  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  large  cavity,  probably  once  a  crater,  around  which 
the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Cantal  are  ranged  circularly,  few  of  them, 
except  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  rising  far  above  the  border  or  ridge  of 
this  supposed  crater.  A  pyramidal  hill,  called  the  Puy  Griou,  occu- 
pies the  middle  of  the  cavity.^  It  is  clear  that  the  volcano  of  the 
Cantal  broke  out  precisely  on  the  site  of  the  lacustrine  deposit  be- 
fore described  (p.  227.),  which  had  accumulated  in  a  deprc^tbH  df  a 
tract  composed  of  micaceous  schist.  In  the  breccias,  even  to  the 
very  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  find  ejected  masses  of  the  fresh- 
water beds,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  flint,  containing  Lower 
Miocene  shells.  Valleys  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  central 
heights  of  the  mountain,  increasing  in  size  as  they  recede  from  those 
heights.  Those  of  the  Cer  and  Jourdanne,  which  are  more  than  20 
miles  in  length,  are  of  great  depth,  and  lay  open  the  geological  stroc- 

•  Daabeny  on  Volcanos,  p.  14. 

t  Mem.  de  hi  Soc.  Creel  de  France,  torn,  i  p.  17ft, 
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ture  of  the  mountain.  No  alternation  of  lavas  with  MPdif^*"^^^*^  ln/>iic« 
trine  strata  has  been  observed,  nor  any  tuffs  containing  freshwater 
shells,  although  some  of  these  tuffs  include  fossil  remains  of  terrestrial 
plants,  said  to  imply  several  distinct  restorations  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  mountain  in  the  intervals  between  great  eruptions.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  at  La  Yissi^re,  near  Murat,  is 
a  spot,  pointed  out  on  the  Map  (p.  219.),  where  freshwater  limestone 
and  marl  are  seen  covered  by  a  thickness  of  about  800  feet  of 
volcanic  rock.  Shifts  are  here  seen  in  the  strata  of  limestone  and 
marl.* 

In  treating  of  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Central  France,  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter,  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  arenaceous  and  pebbly 
group  of  the  lacustrine  basins  of  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay,  no 
volcanic  pebbles  had  ever  been  detected,  although  massive  piles  of 
igneous  rocks  are  now  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As  this  ; 
observation  has  been  confirmed  by  minute  research,  we  are  warranted 
in  inferring  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  had  not  commenced  when 
the  older  subdivisions  of  the  freshwater  groups  originated. 

In  Cantal  and  Velay  no  decisive  proofs  have  yet  been  brought  to 
light  that  any  of  the  igneous  outbursts  happened  during  the  depo- 
sition of  the  freshwater  strata ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Auvergne  some  volcanic  explosions  took  place  before  the  drainage 
of  the  lakes,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Lower  Miocene  species  of  animals  i 
and  plants  still  flourished.  Thus,  for  example,  at  Poxit  du  Ghategu, 
near  Clermont,  a  section  is  seen  in  a  precipice  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Allier,  in  which  beds  of  volcanic  tuff  alternate  with  a  fresh- 
water limestone,  which  is  in  some  places  pure,  but  in  others  spotted 
with  fragments  of  volcanic  matter,  as  if  it  were  deposited  while 
showers  of  sand  and  scoriae  were  projected  from  a  neighbouring 
vent.j 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  Puy  de  Marmont,  near  Veyres, 
where  a  freshwater  marl  alternates  with  volcanic  tuff  containing 
Miocene  shells.  The  tuff  or  breccia  in  this  locality  is  precisely  such 
as  is  known  to  result  from  volcanic  ashes  falling  into  water,  and  sub- 
siding together  with  ejected  fragments  of  marl  and  other  stratified 
rocks.  These  tuffs  and  marls  are  highly  inclined,  and  traversed  by 
a  thick  vein  of  basalt,  which,  as  it  rises  in  the  hill,  divides  into  two 
branches. 

Gergovia. — The  hill  of  Gergovia,  near  Clermont,  affords  a  third 
example.  1  agree  with  MM.  Dufr^noy  and  Jobert  that  there  is  no 
alternation  here  of  a  contemporaneous  sheet  of  lava  with  freshwater 
strata,  in  the  manner  supposed  by  some  other  observers  %  ;  but  the 
position  and  contents  of  some  of  the  associated  tuffs  prove  them  to 
have  been  derived  from  volcanic  eruptions  which  occurred  during  the 
deposition  of  the  lacustrine  strata. 

The  bottom  of  the  hill  consists  of  slightly  inclined  beds  of  white 

*  See  Lyell  and  Murchison,  Ann.  de  Sci.  Nat.,  Oct.  1829. 
t  See  Scrope's  Central  Frauce,  p.  21. 
\  See  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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and  greenish  marls,  more  than  300  feet  in  thickness,  intersected  bja 
dike  of  basalt,  which  may  be  studied  in  the  ravine  above  the  Tillage 
of  Merdogne.  The  dike  here  cuts  through  the  marlj  strata  at  a  con- 
siderable angle,  producing,  in  general,  great  alteration  and  confusion 
iiL  them  for,  some  distance  £xua  .the  point  of  contact.  Aboyp  Ihe 
white  and  green  marls,  a  series  of  beds  of  limestone  nnd  marl,  iOtt« 
taining  freshwater  shells,  are  seen  to  altcrnato -Jwith  volcanic  tuC 
In  the  lowest  part  of  this- division,  bade  of  pur»  marl  alternate  with 
compact  fissile  tuff,  resembling  some  of  the  subaqueous  tuffs  of  Italjr 
and  Sicily  called  peperinos.  Occasionally  fragments  of  scorite  are 
visible  in  this  rock.  Still  higher  is  seen  another  group  of  some 
thickness  consisting  exclusively  of  tuff,  upon  which  lie  other  marly 

Fig.  790. 
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strata  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter.  Among  the  species  of  fossil 
shells  which  I  found  in  these  strata  were  Melania  inQttinaUL  a  Unto, 
and  a  Melanopsis,  but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  deter- 

,    mine  with  precision  the  age  of  the  formation. 

i        There  are  many  points  in  Auvergne  where  igneous  rocks  have 
been  forced  by  subsequent  injection  through  clays  and  marly  lime* 

I  stones,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  has  become  blended  in  one 
confused  and  brecciated  mass,  between  which  and  the  basalt  there  is 
sometimes  no  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  In  the  cavities  of 
such  mixed  rocks  we  often  find  calcedony,  and  crystals  of  mesotype, 
I  stilbite,  and  arragonite.  To  formations  of  this  class  may  belong 
some  of  the  breccias  immediately  adjoining  the  dike  in  tiie  hill  of 
Gergovia  ;  but  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  volcanic  sand  and 
scoriae  interstratified  with  the  marls  and  limestones  in  the  upper 
part  of  that  hill  were  introduced,  like  the  dike,  subsequently,  by 
intrusion  fi'om  below.  They  must  have  been  thrown  down  like 
sediment  from  water,  and  can  only  have  resulted  from  igneous  action, 
which  was  going  on  contemporaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the 
Jacustrine  strata. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  conclusion  agrees  well  with 
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the  proofs,  adverted  to  in  the  nfleenth  chapter,  of  the  abundance  of 
silex,  travertin,  and  gypsum  precipitated  when  the  upper  lacustrine 
strata  were  formed ;  for  these  rocks  are  such  as  the  waters  of  mineral 
and  thermal  springs  might  generate. 

Eocene  Volcanic  Hocks. — The  fissile  limestone  of  Monte  Bolca, 
near  Verona^  has  for  many  centuries  been  celebrated  in  ItaTyior  the 
number  of  perfect  Ichthvolites  which  it  contains.     Agassiz  has  de- 
ncribed  no  less  than  133  species  of  fossil  fish  from  this  single  deposit, 
and  the  multitude  of  individuals  by  which  many  of  the  species  are 
represented,  is  attested  by  the  variety  of  specimens  treasured  up  in 
the  principal  museums  of  Europe.     They  have  been  all  obtained 
from  quarries  worked  exclusively  by  lovers  of  natural  history,  for 
the  sake  of  the  fossils.     Had  the  lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen, 
now  regarded  as  so  rich  in  fossils,  been  in  like  manner  quarried 
solely   for   scientific   objects,   it   would  have  remained   almost    a 
sealed  book  to   palaeontologists,    so  sparsely  are  the  organic  re- 
mains scattered   through  it.      I  visited   Monte  Bolca  in  company 
with  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  1828,  and  we  then  satisfied  our- 
selves that   the    fish-bearing  strata  formed  part  of    the  Eocene  I 
rocks  of  the   adjacent  Yicentine  :   we   also   ascertained   that  the! 
associated    volcanic    products,    consisting   chiefiy  of  peperino    or} 
brown  basaltic  tufi*,  were  contemporaneous  and  interstratified  with 
marine  deposits  charged  with  the  same  fossils  as  those  which  cha- 
racterize the  Middle  Eocene  group  of  Monte  Bolca.    In  some  of  the 
tufis  nummulites  are  met  with,  and  two  species,  Nummulites  globulus 
and  Ny  mille'caput,  were  obtained  by  Sir  R.  Murchisonma  subse- 
quent  visit  from  beds  intervening  between  those  which  yield  the  chief 
supply  of  fossil  fish.     We  observed  dikes  of  basalt  cutting  through 
vast  masses  of  the  peperino  in  Monte  Postale,  which  adjoins  Monte 
Bolca.     There  is  evidence  here  of  a  long  series  of  submarine  volcanic  | 
eruptions  of  Eocene  date,  and  during  some  of  them,  as  Sir  R.  Mur-  ! 
chison  h^fr- suggested,  wheals  of  fish  were  probably  destroyed  by  the 
evolution   of    heat,   noxious   gases,   and    tufaceous   mud,   just   as 
happened  when  Graham's  Island  was  thrown  up  between  Sicily  and 
Africa  in  1831,  at  which  time  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
seen  to  be  charged  with  red  mud,  and  covei*ed  with  dead  fish  over 
a  wide  area.f 

Associated  with  the  marls  and  limestones  of  Monte  Bolca  are  bedsi 
containing  lignite  and  shale  with  numerous  plants,  which  have  been ; 
described  by  Unger  and  Massalongo,  and  referred  by  them  to  the ; 
Eocene   period.     I  have  already  cited  (p.  288.)  Professor    Heer'sJ 
remai'k,  that  several  of  the  species  are  common  to  Monte  Bolca  and 
the  white  clay  of  Alum  Bay,  a  Middle  Eocene  deposit ;  and  the  same  ^ 
botanist  dwells  on  the  tropical  character  of  the  flora  of  Monte  Bolca 
and  its  distinctness  from  the  subtropical  flora  of  the  Lower  Miocene 
of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  which  last  there  is  a  far  more  con- 
siderable  mixture  of  forms  of  a  temperate  climate,  such  as   the 

•  Murchison,  on  the  Structure  of  the        f  Principles  of  Geology,  chap.  xzvi«, 
Alps,  Quart.  Geol.  JoarD.,Tol.  v.  p.  225.     9th  ed.,  p.  432. 
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willow,  poplar,  birch,  elm,  and  others.  All  these  are  wanting  at 
Monte  Boica,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  coniferse  are  represented 
by  five  species  of  Podocarpus,  the  Dicotyledons  bj  the  fig  and 
sandal-wood  tribe,  and  by  some  Proteacece,  There  are  also  manj 
tropical  forms  of  Leguminosts,  together  with  fan-palms,  and  a  palm 
allied  to  the  cocoa-nut  with  its  fruit ;  also,  according  to  Massalongo, 
an  orchideous  epiphyte.  That  scarcely  any  one  of  the  Monte  Bolca 
fish  should  have  been  found  in  any  other  locality  in  Europe,  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  palseonto- 
logical  record.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  imagining  that  our  insight 
into  the  geology  of  the  Eocene  period  is  more  than  usually  perfect, 
and  we  are  certainly  acquainted  with  an  almost  unbroken  sacces- 
sion  of  assemblages  of  shells  passing  one  into  the  other  from  the  era 
of  the  Thanet  sands  to  that  of  the  Bem bridge  beds  or  Paris  gypsum. 
The  general  dearth,  therefore,  of  fish  might  induce  a  hasty  reasoner 
to  conclude  that  there  was  a  poverty  of  ichthyic  forms  during  this 
long  period ;  but  when  a  local  accident,  like  the  volcanic  eruptions 
of  Monte  Bolca,  occurs,  proofs  are  suddenly  revealed  to  us  of  the 
richness  and  variety  of  this  great  class  of  vertebrata  in  the  EA>cene 
sea.  The  number  of  genera  of  Monte  Bolca  fish  is,  according  to 
Agassiz,  no  less  than  seventy-five,  twenty  of  them  peculiar  to  that 
locality,  and  only  eight  common  to  the  antecedent  Cretaceous  period. 
'No  le'ss"lEan  forty -seven  out  of  the  seventy-five  genera  make  their 
appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  Monte  fiolM^lllCRfi,  none  Of  Chem 
EavingT>een  met  with  as  yet  in  the  antecedent  formations.  They 
form  a  great  contrast  to  the  fish  of  the  secondary  period,  as,  witii  the 
exception  of  the  Placoids,  they  are  all  Teleosteans,  only  one  genns, 
Pycnodus^  belonging  to  the  order  of  Ganoids,  which  form,  as  be- 
fore stated,  the  vast  majority  of  the  ichthyolites  entombed  in  the 
secondary  rocks. 

Cretaceous  period. — Although  we  have  no  proof  of  volcanic  rocks 
erupted  in  England  during  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  and  greensand, 
it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  no  theatres  of  igneous  action 
existed  in  the  cretaceous  period.  M.  Viriet,  fti  his  account  of  the 
geology  of  the  Morea,  p.  205.,  has  clearly  shown  that  certain  iTi|d 
in  Greece,  called  by  him  ophiblites,  are* of  this  date  ;  as  those,  for 
example,  which  alternate  conformably  with  cretaceous  limestone  and 
greensand  between  Kastri  and  Damala  in  the  Morea.  They  consist 
in  great  part  of  diallage  rocks  and  serpentine,  and  of  an  amygdaloid 
with  calcareous  kernels,  and  a  base  of  serpentine. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  Morea,  the  age  of  these  volcanic  rocks  is 
established  by  the  following  proofs :  first,  the  lithographic  limestones 
of  the  Cretaceous  era  are  cut  through  by  trap,  and  then  a  conglo- 
merate occurs,  atNaupila  and  other  places,  containing  in  its  calcareous 
cement  many  well-known  fossils  of  the  chalk  and  greensand,  together 
with  pebbles  formed  of  rolled  pieces  of  the  same  ophiolite,  which 
appear  in  the  dikes  above  alluded  to. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  Lias. — Although  the  green  and  serpenUnoos 
trap  rocks  of  the  Morea  belong  chiefly  to  the  Cretaceous  era,  as 
before  mentioned,  yet  it  seems  that  some  eruptions  of  similar  rocks 
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began  during  the  Oolitic  period*;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large 
part  of  the  trappean  masses,  called  ophiolites  in  the  Apennines,  and 
associated  with  the  limestone  of  that  chain,  are  of  corresponding  age.  i 

That  some  part  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Hebrides^  in  our  own  ' 
country,  originated  contemporaneously  with  the  Oolite  which  they 
traverse  and  overlie,  has  been  ascertained  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  in 
1850.     Some  of  the  eruptions  in  Skye,  for  example,  occurred  at  the  i 
close  of  the  Middle  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  Upper  i 
Oolitic  period. f 

Trap  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  period, — In  the  southern  part  of 
Devonshire,  trappean  rocks  are  associated  with  New  Red  Sandstone, 
and,  according  to  Sir  H.  De  la  fieche,  have  not  been  intruded  subse- 
quently into  the  sandstone,  but  were  produced  by  contemporaneous 
volcanic  action.  Some  beds  of  grit,  mingled  with  ordinary  red  marl,  j 
resemble  sands  ejected  from  a  crater ;  and  in  the  stratified  conglo- 
merates occurring  near  Tiverton  are  many  angular  fragments  of  trap 
porphyry,  some  of  them  one  or  two  tons  in  weight,  intermingled  with 
pebbles  of  other  rocks.  These  angular  fragments  were  probably 
thrown  out  from  volcanic  vents,  and  fell  upon  sedimentary  matter 
then  in  the  course  of  deposition.} 

Carboniferous  period,  —  Two  classes  of  contemporaneous  trap 
rocks  were  ascertained  by  Dr.  Fleming  to  occur  in  the  coal-field 
of  the  Forth  in  Scotland.  The  newest  of  these,  connected  with  the 
higher  series  of  coai-meSsures,  is  well  exhibited  along  the  jhores  of 
the  Forth,  in  Fifeshire.  where  they  consist  of  basalt  with  olivine, 
amygdaloid,  greenstone,  wacke,  and  tuff.  They  appear  to  have  been 
erupted  while  the  sedimentary  strata  were  in  a  horizontal  position,  < 
and  to  have  suffered  the  same  dislocations  which  those  strata  have 
subsequently  undergone.  In  the  volcanic  tuffs  of  this  age  are  found 
not  only  fragments  of  limestone,  shale,  flinty  slate,  and  sandstone, 
but  also  pieces  of  coal. 

The  other  or  older  class  of  carboniferous  traps  are  traced  along 
the  south  margrin  of  Stratheden^and  constitute  a  ridge  parallel  with 
the  Ochils,  and  exiencirn^nfiroffiDtirling  to  near  St.  Andrews.  They 
consist  almost  exclusively  ofj^egnstone,  becoming,  in  a  few  instances, 
earthy  and  amygdaloidi^.  They  are  regularly  interstratified  with  I 
the  sandstone,  shale,  and  ironstone  of  the  lower  Coal-measures,  and, 
on  the  East  Lomond,  with  Mountain  Limestone. 

I  examined  these  trap  rocks  in  1838,  in  the  cliffs  south  of  St.  An- 
drews, where  they  consist  in  great  part  of  stratified  tuffs,  which  are 
curved,  vertical,  and  contorted,  like  the  associated  coal-measures.  In 
the  tuff  I  found  fragments  of  carboniferous  shale  and  limestone,  and 
intersecting  veins  of  greenstone.  At  one  spot,  about  two  miles  from  1  ^ 
St.  Andrews,  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  on  the  cliffs  has  isolated 
several  masses  of  trap,  one  of  which  (fig.  731.)  is  aptly  called  the 

*  Boblaye  and  Virlet,  Morea,  p.  23.  t  De  hi  Beche,  Geol.  Proceedings, 

t  GeoL  Quart.  Journ.,  1851,  yoI,  vii.    vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
p.  108. 

T  T 
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Fig. J»l. 


t  colDraDU-  iTHnitoaa.  t  itntkanl  tutf 

■'  rock  nnd  spindle,"  *  for  it  consists  of  8  pinokck 
of  tuff,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  distaff,  and 
near  the  base  is'  a  mass  of  columnar  greeiutone, 
ill  which  the  pillars  radiate  from  a  centre,  and  ap- 
pear at  a  distaace  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheeL  Tit 
largest  diameter  of  this  wheel  is  about  t«e)T« 
feet,  and  the  polygonal  terminations  of  the  co- 
luintTiUn'.nri™  lurans  are  seen  round  the  circumference  (or  tire, 
«ft,  B^.wi.  as  it  were,  of  the  wheel),  as  in  the   accompaoj- 

•  "  The  Rock,"  a*  English  readers  of  Bunu'i  poemji  b 
Scotch  term  for  a  diiluC 
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ing  figure.  I  conceive  this  mass  to  be  the  extremity  of  a  string 
or  vein  of  greenstone,  which  penetrated  the  tuff.  The  prisms 
point  in  every  direction,  because  they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  cooling  surfaces,  to  which  they  always  arrange  themselves  at 
right  angles,  as  before  explained  (p.  611.). 

A  trap  dike  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Fleming,  jflLltg  I>5EJ8h 
of  Flisk,  in  the  northern  part  of  Fifeshire,  which  cuts  through  the 
grey  sandstone  and  shale,  forming  the  lowest  part  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  but  which  may  probably  be  of  carboniferous  date.     It 
may  be  traced  for  many  miles,  passing  through  the  amygdaloidal 
and  other  traps  of  the  hill  called  Norinan's  Law.     In  its  coursa  it 
affords  a  good  exemplification  of  the  passage  from  the  trappean  into 
the  plutonic,  or   highly  crystalline  texture.     Professor   Gustavus ) 
Hose,  to  whom  I  submitted  specimens  of  this  dike,  finds  the  rock,  I 
which  he  calls  dolerite,  to  consist  of  greenish  black  augite  and  La-  i 
brador  felspar,  the  latter  beiug  the  most  abundant  ingredient.     A  [ 
small  quantity  of  magnetic  iron,  perhaps  titaniferous,  is  also  present. 
The  result  of  this  analysis  is  interesting,  because  both  the  ancient 
and  modern  lavas  of  Etna  consist  in  like  manner  of  augite,  Labra-  ' 
dorite,  and  titaniferous  iron. 

Trap  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period, — By  referring  to  the 
section  explanatory  ot  the  structure' of  Forfarshire,^  already  given 
(p.  48.),  the  reader  will  perceive  that  beds  oK"  conglomerate.  No.  3., 
occur  in  the  middle  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  system,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
The  pebbles  in  these  conglomerates  are  sometimes  composed  of 
granitic  and  quartzode  rocks,  sometimes  exclusively  of  different 
varieties  of  trap,  which  last,  although  purposely  omitted  in  the  sec- 
tion referred  to,  is  often  found  either  intruding  itself  in  amorphous 
masses  and  dikes  into  the  old  fossiliferous  tilestones,  No.  4.,  or 
alternating  with  them  in  conformable  beds.  All  the  different  j 
divisions  of  the  red  sandstone,  1,  2,  3,  4.,  are  occasionally  inter-  ' 
sec  ted  by  dikes,  but  they  are  very  rare  in  Nos.  1.  and  2.,  the  upper  j 
members  of  the  group  consisting  of  red  shale  and  red  sandstone. 
These  phenomena,  which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  are 
repeated  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  this  part  of 
Scotland  volcanic  eFuptions  were  most  frequent  in  the  eai'lier  part 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period. 

The  trap  rocks  alluded  to  consist  chiefly  of  felspathic  porphyry 
and  amygdaloid,  the  kernels  of  the  latter  being  sometimes  calca- 
reous, often  calcedonic,  and  forming  beautiful  agates.  We  meet 
also  with  claystone,  clinkstone,  greenstone,"  compact  felspar,  and 
tuff.  Some  of  these  rocks  flowed  as  lavas  over  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  enveloped  quartz  pebbles  which  were  lying  there,  so  as  to 
form  conglomerates  with  a  base  of  greenstone,  as  is  seen  in  Lumley 
Den,  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills.  On  either  side  of  the  axis  of  this  chain  of 
hills  (see  section,  p.  48.),  the  beds  of  massive  trap,  and  the  tuffs 
composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  dip  regularly  to  the  south-east 
or  north-west,  conformably  with  the  shales  and  sandstones.  But 
the  geological  structure  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  near  Edinburgh,  shows 

TT  2 
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that  igneous  rocks  were  there  formed  during  the  newer  part  of  tlie 
Devonian  or  "Old  Red"  period.  These  hills  are  1900  feet  high 
above  the  sea,  and  consist  of  conglomerates  and  sandstones  of  Upper 

f  Devonian  age,  resting  on  the  inclined  edges  of  grits  and  slates  of 
Lower  Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian  date.  The  contemporaneous 
volcanic  rocks  intercalated  in  this  Upper  Old  Red  consist  of  felspathic 

I  lavas,  or  felstones,  with  associated  tuffs  or  ashy  beds.  The  lavas 
were  some  of  them  originally  compact,  others  vesicular,  and  these 
last  have  been  converted  into  amjgdaloids.  Thej  consist  chiefly  of 
felstone  or  compact  felspar.     The  Pentland  Hills,  say  Messrs.  Mac- 

;  laren  and  Geikie,  afford  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  the  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  district  to  the  sonth-west  of  Edinburgh  was 
for  a  long  while  the  seat  of  a  powerful  volcano,  which  sent  out 
massive  streams  of  lava  and  showers  of  ash,  and  continued  active 
until  well-nigh  the  dawn  of  the  Carboniferous  period.* 

'  Silurian  period. — It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  Sir  R. 
Murchison  in  Shropshire,  that  when  the  lower  Silurian  strata  of 
that  country  were  accumulating,  there  were  frequent  volcanic 
eruptions  beneath  the  s^a  ;  and  the  ashes  and  scorisB  then  ejected 

.  gave  rise  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  tufaceous  sandstone  or  grit,  dissimilar 
to  the  other  rocks  of  the  Silurian  series,  and  only  observable  in 
places  where  syenitic  and  other  trap  rocks  protrude.      These  tuffk 

i  occur  on  the  flanks  of  the  Wrekin  and  Caer  Caradoc,  and  contain 

'  Silurian  fossils,  such  as  casts  of  eiicrinites,  trilobites,  and  molusca. 
Although  fossil  iferous,  the  stone  resembles  a  sandy  claystone  of  the 
trap  family.| 

Thin  layers  of  trap,  only  a  few  inches  thick,  alternate  in  some 
parts  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire  with  sedimentary  strata 
of  the  lower  Silurian  system.  This  trap  consists  of  slaty  porphyry 
and  granular  felspar  rock,  the  beds  being  traversed  by  joints  like 
those  in  the  associated  sandstone,  limestone,  and  shale,  and  having 
the  same  strike  and  dip.t 

'*  In  jSfidnorshire  tliere  is  an  example  of  twelve  bands  of  stratified 
trap,  alternating  with  Silurian  schists  and  Hagstones,  in  a  thickness 

^f  350  feet  The  bedded  traps  consist  of  felspar  jyirphyry,  ^link- 
stone^  and  other  varieties  ;  and  the  interposed  Llandeilo  flags  are  of 
sandstone  and  shsde,  with  trilobites  and  graptolites.§ 

The  Snowdonian  hills  in  Caernarvonshire  consist  in  great  part  of 
volcanic  tuffs,  the  oldest  of  which  are  interstratified  with  the  Bala 
limestone  and  slate.  There  are  some  contemporaneous  felspathic 
lavas  of  this  era,  which,  says  Professor  Ramsay,  alter  the  slates  on 
which  they  repose,  having  doubtless  been  poured  out  over  them,  in  a 
melted  state,  whereas  the  slates  which  overlie  them  having  been 
subsequently  deposited  after  the  lava  had  cooled  and  consolidated, 
have  entirely  escaped  alteration.     But  there  are  greenstones  asso* 

*  MacIarcTi,  Geology    of  Fife  and  p.  230. 
Lothians.    Geikie,  Trans.  Royal  Soc        t  Ibid.,  p.  212. 
Edinburgh,  1860-1861.  S  Ibid.,  p.  325. 

t  MurchiaoD,  Silarian  System,  &c., 
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ciated  with  the  same  formation,  which,  although  thej  are  often 
conformable  to  the  slates,  are  in  reality  intrusive  rocks.  Thej  alter 
the  stratified  deposits  both  above  and  below  them,  and  wlien  traced 
to  great  distances,  are  sometimes  seen  to  cut  through  the  slates,  and, 
to  send  off  branches.  Nevertheless,  these  greenstones  appear  to 
belong,  like  the  lavas,  to  the  Lower  Silurian  period. 

Cambrian  Volcanic  Rocks. — The  Lingula^beds,  in  North  Wales  i 
have  been  described  as  7000  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  upper 
portion  of  these  deposits,  volcanic  tuffs  or  ashy  materials  are  inter- 
stratitied  with  ordinary  muddy  sediment,  and  here  and  there  asso- 
ciated with  thick  beds  of  felspathic  lava.  These  rocks  form  the 
mountains  called  the  Arans  and  the  Arenigs ;  numerous  greenstones 
1  are  associated  with  them,  which  are  intrusive,  although  they  often 
run  in  the  lines  of  bedding  for  a  space.  *'  Much  of  the  ash,*'  sayn 
Professor  Ramsay,  ''  seems  to  have  been  sub-aerial.  Islands,  like 
Graham's  Island,  may  have  sometimes  raised  their  craters  for  various 
periods  above  the  water,*  and  by  the  waste  of  such  islands  some  of 
the  ashy  matter  became  waterworn,  whence  the  ashy  conglomerate. 
Viscous  matter  seems  also  to  have  been  shot  into  the  air  as  volcanic 
bombs,  which  fell  among  the  dust  and  broken  crystals  (that  often 
form  the  ashes)  before  perfect  cooling  and  consolidation  had  taken 
place.''  • 

Laurentian  Volcanic  Rocks, — The  Laurentian  rocks,  in  Canad% 
especially  in  Ottawa  and  Argenteuil,  are  the  oldest  intrusive  masses 
yet  known.  They  form  a  set  of  dikes  of  a  fine-grained  dark  green- 
stone or  dolerite,  composed  of  felspar  and  pyroxi^ene,  with  occasional 
scales  of  mica  and  grains  of  pyrites.  Their  width  varies  from  a  few 
feet  to  a  hundred  yards,  and  they  have  a  columnar  structure,  the 
columns  being  truly  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  dike.  Some  ^ 
of  the  dikes  send  off  branches.  These  dolerites  are  cut  through  by 
intrusive  syenite,  and  this  syenite,  in  its  turn,  is  again  cut  and< 
penetrated  by  felspar  porphyry,  the  base  of  which  consists  of  petro-l 
silex,  or  a  mixture  of  orthoclase  and  quartz.  All  these  trap  rocks 
appear  to  be  of  Laurentian  date,  for  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks, 
such  as  the  Cambrian  or  Potsdam  sandstone,  overlie  eroded  portions 
of  tliem.f  Whether  some  of  the  various  conformable  crystalline 
rocks  of  the  Laurentian  series,  such  as  the  coarse-grained  granitoid 
and  porphyritic  varieties  of  gneiss,  exhibiting  scarcely  any  signs 
of  stratification,  some  of  the  serpentines,  may  not  also  be  of  vol- 
canic origin,  is  a  point  very  difficult  to  determine  in  a  region  which 
has  undergone  so  much  metamorphic  action. 

*  Geol.  Quart  Joam.,  vol.  ix.  p.  170.,  1853. 
t  Logan,  Geology  of  Canada,  1663. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm 

PLUTONIC  ROCKS  —  GRANITE. 

General  aspect  of  granite — Decompoaing  into  spherical  masses  —  Rude  coluninar 
structure — Analogy  and  difference  of  volcanic  and  plutonic  formations — Minerab 
in  granite,  and  their  arrangement — Graphic  and  porphyritic  granite — Mutual 
penetration  of  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar — Occasional  minerals — Syenite  — 
Syenitic,  talcose,  and  schorly  granites — Eurite — Passage  of  granite  into  trap — 
Examples  near  Christiania  and  in  Aberdeenshire  —  Analogy  in  composition  of 
trachjTte  and  granite  —  Granite  veins  in  Glen  Tilt,  Cornwall,  the  Yalorsine,  and 
other  countries —  Different  composition  of  veins  irom  main  body  of  granite  — 
Metalliferous  veins  in  strata  near  their  junction  with  granite— Apparent  isoLaiion 
of  nodules  of  granite  —  Quartz  veins  —  Whether  plutonic  rocks  are  ever  over- 
lying—  Their  exposure  at  the  surface  due  to  denudation. 

The  plutonic  rocks  may  be  treated  of  next  in  order,  as  thej  are 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  volcanic  class  already  considered.  I  have 
described,  in  the  first  chapter,  these  platonic  rocks  as  the  unstra- 
tified  division  of  the  crystalline  or  hypogene  formations,  and  have 
stated  that  they  differ  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their 
more  crystalline  texture,  but  also  by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and 
breccias,  which  are  the  products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface, 
or  beneath  seas  of  inconsiderable  depth.  Thej  differ  also  bj  the 
absence  of  pores  or  cellular  cavities,  to  which  the  expansion  of  the 
entangled  gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary  lava.  From  these  and  other 
peculiarities  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  granites  have  been  formed 
at  considerable  depths  in  the  earth,  and  have  cooled  and  crystallized 
slowly  under  great  pressure,  where  the  contained  gases  could  not 
expand.  The  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  although  they  also 
have  risen  up  from  below,  have  cooled  from  a  melted  state  more 
rapidly  upon  or  near  the  surface.  From  this  hypothesis  of  the 
great  depth  at  which  the  granites  originated,  has  been  derived  the 
name  of  "  Plutonic  rocks."  The  beginner  will  easily  conceive  that 
the  influence  of  subterranean  heat  may  extend  downwards  from  the 
crater  of  every  active  volcano  to  a  great  depth  below,  perhaps 
several  miles  or  leagues,  and  the  effects  which  are  produced  deep  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  may,  or  rather  must,  be  distinct;  so  that 
volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  each  different  in  texture,  and  sometimes 
even  in  composition,  may  originate  simultaneously,  the  one  at  the 
surface,  the  other  far  beneath  it. 

By  some  writers,  all  the  rocks  now  under  consideration  have  been 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  granite,  which  is,  then,  understood 
to  embrace  a  large  family  of  crystalline  and  compound  rocksy  usually 
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found  underlying  all  other  formations ;  whereas  we  have  seen  that 
trap  very  commonly  overlies  strata  of  different  ages.  Granite  often 
preserves  a  very  uniform  character  throughout  a  wide  range  of 
territory,  forming  hills  of  a  peculiar  rounded  form,  usually  clad  with 
a  scanty  vegetation.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  for  the  most  part  in 
a  crumbling  state,  and  the  hills  are  often  surmounted  by  piles  of 
stones  like  the  remains  of  a  stratified  mass,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

Fig.  733. 


M.US  of  grainite  near  the  Sharp  Tor,  Cornwall. 
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and  sometimes  like  heaps  of  boulders,  for  which  they  have  been 
mistaken.  The  exterior  of  these  stones,  originally  quadrangular, 
acquires  a  rounded  form  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  for  the 
edges  and  angles  waste  away  more  rapidly  than  the  sides.  A 
similar  spherical  structure  has  already  been  described  as  charac- 
teristic of  basalt  and  other  volcanic  formations,  and  it  must  be  re- 
ferred to  analogous  causes,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Although  it  is  the  general  peculiarity  of  granite  to  assume  no 
definite  shapes,  it  is  nevertheless  occasionally  subdivided  by  fissures, 
so  as  to  assume  a  cuboidal,  and  even  a  columnar,  structure.  Ex- 
amples of  these  appearances  may  be  seen  near  the  Land's  End,  in 
ComwalL    (See  fig.  734.) 

The  plutonic  formations  also  agree  with  the  volcanic  in  having 
veins  or  ramifications  proceeding  from  central  masses  into  the  ad- 
joining rocks,  and  causing  alterations  in  these  last,  which  will  be 
presently  described.  They  also  resemble  trap  in  containing  no 
organic  remains ;  but  they  differ  in  being  more  uniform  in  texture, 
whole  mountain  masses  of  indefinite  extent  appearing  to  have  ori- 
ginated under  conditions  precisely  similar.  They  also  differ  in 
never  being  scoriaceous  or  amygdaloidal,  and  never  forming  a 
porphyry  with  an  uncrystalline  base,  or  alternating  with  tuffs.  Nor 
do  they  form  conglomerates,  although  there  is  sometimes  an  in- 
sensible passage  from  a  fine  to  a  coarse-grained  granite,  and  occa- 
sionally patches  of  a  fine  texture  are  imbedded  in  a  coarser  variety. 

Felspar,  quartz,  and  mica  are  usually  considered  as  the  minerals 
essential  to  granite,  the  felspar  being  most  abundant  in  quantity,  and 
the  proportion  of  quartz  exceeding  that  of  mica.  These  minerals 
are  united  in  what  is  termed  a  confused  crystallization ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  no  regular  arrangement  of  the  crystals  in  granite,  as  in 
gneiss  (see  fig.  756.  p.  725.),  except  in  the  variety  termed  graphic 
granite,  which  occurs  mostly  in  granitic  veins.     This  variety  is  a 
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compound  of  feUpar  and  quartz,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  an 
imperfect  laminar  structure-  The  crystals  of  felspar  appear  to  ha»e 
been  first  formed,  leaving  between  them  the  space  now  occupied  by 
the  darker-coloured  quartz.     This  mineral,  when  a  section  U  made 


at  right  angles  to  the  alternate  plates  of  felspar  and  quartz,  present* 
brokeu  lines,  which  have  been  compared  to  Hebrew  characters. 
The  variety  of  granite  called  by  the  French  PtgrnatUe,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  quartz  and  common  felspar,  usually  with  some  small 
admixture  of  white  silvery  micH,  often  passes  into  graphic  granite. 
Ordinary  granite,  as  well  as  syeuite  and  enrite,  usually  contains 
two  kinds  of  felspar  :  1st,  the  common,  or  orthoclasc,  in  which 
potash  is  the  prevailing  alkali,  and  this  generally  occurs  in  large 
crystals  of  a  while  or  flesh  colour;  and  Scdly,  felspar  in  smaller 
crystals,  in  which  soda  predominates,  usually  of  a  dead  white  or 
spotted,  and  striated  like  albite,  but  not  the  same  in  composition.* 
*  Dekm,  Ann,  dcf  Miaei,  185S,  t  iil  p.  409.,  and  IS18,  t.  ziii.  p^  G7S. 
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As  a  general  rule,  quartz,  in  a  compact  or  amorphous  state,  forms 
a  vitreous  mass,  serving  as  the  base  in  which  felspar  and  mica  have 
crystallized  ;    for  although  these  minerals  are  much  more  fusible 
than  silex,  they  have  often  imprinted  their  shapes  upon  the  quartz. 
This  fact,  apparently  so  paradoxical,  has  given  rise  to  much  in- 
genious speculation.     We  should  naturally  have  anticipated  that, 
during  the  cooling  of  the  mass,  the  flinty  portion  would  be  the  first 
to  consolidate ;  and  that  the  different  varieties  of  felspar,  as  well  as 
garnets  and  tourmalines,  being  more  easily  liquefied  by  heat,  would 
be  the  last.    Precisely  the  reverse  has  taken  place  in  the  passage  of 
most  granite  aggregates  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  crystals  of  the 
more  fusible  minerals  being  found  enveloped  in  hard,  transparent, 
glassy  quartz,  which  has  often  taken  very  faithful  casts  of  each,  so 
as   to  preserve  even  the  microscopically  minute  striations  on  the 
surface  of  prisms  of  tourmaline.     Various  explanations  of  this  phe- 
nomenon have  been  proposed  by  MM.  de  Beaumont,  Fournet,  and 
Durocher.     They  refer  to  M.  Gaudin's  experiments  on  the  fusion 
of  quartz,  which  show  that  silex,  as  it  cools,  has  the  property  of 
remaining  in  a  viscous  state,  whereas  alumina  never  does.     This  j 
"  gelatinous  flint "  is  supposed  to  retain  a  considerable  degree  of 
plasticity  long  after  the  granitic  mixture  has  acquired  a  low  tem- 
perature ;  and  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  suggests  that  electric  action  may  | 
prolong  the  duration  of  the  viscosity  of  silex.     Occasionally,  how-  J 
ever,  we  find  the  quartz  and  felspar  mutually  imprinting  their  forms 
on  each  other,  afibrding  evidence  of  the  simultaneous  crystallization 
of  both.* 

According  to  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Gustave  Rose, 
the  quartz  of  granite  has  the  specific  gravity  of  2*6,  which  charac- 
terizes silica  when  it  is  precipitated  from  a  liquid  solvent,  and  not 
that  inferior  density,  namely,  2*3,  which  belongs  to  it  when  it  cools 
in  the  laboratory,  in  what  is  called  the  dry  way,  or  from  a  state  of 
fusion.     It  has  been,  therefore,  inferred,  perhaps  somewhat  rashly, 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  consolidation  of  granite  takes  place  is 
exceedingly  different  from  the  cooling  of  lavas,  even  of  those  which 
are  the  most  crystalline.     It  has  also  been  still  more  hastily  inferred, 
that  the  intense  heat  formerly  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  mountain  masses  of  plutonic  rocks  may  be  dispensed  with. 
The  first  question  to  be   decided  is,  whether  or  not  silica  can  be 
obtained  even  in  the  laboratory  in  a  crystalline  state  by  fusion.    Mr. 
Sorby,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  talent  to  the  solution  of  this 
and  kindred  problems,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  can  be  so 
obtained.     He  informs  me  that  he  is  convinced,  by  the  examination 
of  quartz  fused  by  Mr.  David  Forbes,  that  silica  can  crystallize  in 
the  dry  way,  and  he  has  found  in  quartz  forming  a  constituent  part 
of  some  trachytes,  both  from  Guadaloupe  and  Iceland,  glass-cavities  f 
quite  similar  to  those  met  with  in  genuine  volcanic  minerals,  which 

•  Bulletin,  2e  eerie,  iv.  1304. ;  and        f  See  Quart.  GeoL  Joum.,  vol.  xir. 
D'Archiac,  Hist,  des  Frogr^s  de  la  Gcol.,    p.  4  65. 
i.  38. 
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prove  most  conclusively  that  this  quartz  crystallized  out  from  a 
fused  material  like  obsidian. 

By  ^^glass-cavities"  are  meant  those  in  which  a  liquid, on  cooling, 
has  become  first  viscous  and  then  solid  without  crystallizing  or  under- 
going a  definite  change  in  its  physical  structure.  Other  cavities 
which,  like  those  just  mentioned,  are  frequently  discernible  under  the 
microscope  in  the  minerals  composing  granitic  rocks^  are  filled  some 
of  them  with  gas  or  vapour,  others  with  liquid,  and  by  the  move* 
ments  of  the  bubbles  thus  included  the  distinctness  of  such  cavities 
from  those  filled  with  a  glassy  substance  can  be  tested. 

Mr.  Sorby  admits  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  fluid  cavities  in 
the  quartz  of  granite  implies  that  water  was  almost  always  present 
in  the  formation  of  tbis  rock  ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  almost 
ail  lavas,  and  it  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  Mr.  Scrope 
insisted  on  the  important  part  which  water  plays  in  volcanic  erup- 
tions, being  so  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  materials  of  the  lava 
that  he  supposed  it  to  aid  in  giving  mobility  to  the  fluid  mass.  It 
is  well  known  that  steam  escapes  for  months,  sometimes  for  years, 
from  the  cavities  of  lava  when  it  is  cooling  and  consolidating. 

As  to  the  result  of  Mr.  Sorby's  experiments  and  speculations  on 
this  difficult  subject,  they  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  volcanic  and 
granitic  rocks  originate  are  so  far  similar  that  in  both  cases  thej 
combine  igneous  fusion,  aqueous  solution,  and  gaseous  sublimation 
— the  proof,  he  says,  of  the  operation  of  water  in  the  formation  of 
granite  being  quite  as  strong  as  of  that  of  heat.* 

When  rocks  are  melted  at  great  depths  water  must  be  present,  for 
I  two  reasons — First,  because  in  a  state  of  solid  combination  water 
I  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  most  common 
j  minerals,  especially  those  of  the  aluminous  class ;    and,  secondly, 
because  rain-water  and   sea-water  are  always  descending  through 
fissured  and  porous  rocks,  and  must  at  length  find  their  way  into 
I  the  regions  of  subterranean  heat.     But  the  existence  of  water  under 
great  pressure  affords  no  argument  against  our  attributing  an  exces- 
sively high  temperature  to  the  mass  with  which  it  is  mixed  up. 
I      Bunsen,  indeed^  imagines  that  in  Iceland  it  attains  a  white  heat 
'  at  a  very  moderate  depth.     Still  less  does  the  point  to  wluchjyjp 
^  materials  of  granite  or  lava  must  be  cooled  down  before  they  crys- 
tallize or  consolidate  aflbrd  any  test  of  the  degree  of  heat  which  the 
same  materials  acquired  before  they  could  be  made  to  form  lakes 
and  seas  of  molten  rock  in  the  interior  of  the  earth *s  crust. 

To  what  extent  some  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  containing  the 
same  minerals  as  the  granites  may  have  been  formed  by  hydro- 
thermal  action  without  the  intervention  of  intense  heat  comparable 
to  that  brought  into  play  in  a  volcanic  eruption,  will  be  considered 
when  we  treat  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  thirty-fifth  chapter, 
p.  728. 

*  See  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  488. 
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Porphyritic  granite. — This  name  has  been  aomelimcs  giren  to 
th&t  viirietj  in  which  large  crystals  of  common  felspar,  sometimes 
more  than  3  ionheB  in  length,  are  scattered  tlirough  an  ordinary  base 
of  granite.  An  example  of  this  texture  roaj  be  seen  in  the  granite 
of  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall  (6g.  737.).  The  two  larger  prismatic 


crystals  in  ihis  drawing  represent  felspar,  Bmaller  crystals  of  which 
are  also  seen,  similar  in  form,  scattered  through  the  base.  In  thin 
base  also  appe»r  black  specks  of  mica,  the  crystals  of  wliich  have  a 
more  or  less  perfect  hexagonal  outline.  The  remainder  of  the  mass 
is  quarts,  the  translucency  of  which  is  strongly  contrasted  to  the 
opaqueness  of  tl>e  white  felspar  and  black  mica.  But  neither  the 
transparency  of  the  quartz  nor  the  silvery  lustre  of  the  mica  can  be 
ex|ireesed  in  the  engraving. 

The  uniform  mineral  cliaracter  of  large  masses  of  granite  seems 
to  indicate  that  large  quantities  of  the  component  elements  were . 
thorougbly  mixed  up  together,  and  then  crystallized  under  precisely 
re,  however,  many  accidental,  or  "  oc- 
are  termed,  which  belong  to  granit«. 
r  tourmaline,  actinolite,  zircon,  garnet, 
t  they  are  too  sparingly  disr 
persed  to  modify  the  general  aspect  of  the  rock.  They  show,  never- 
tbelea?,  that  the  ingredients  were  not  everywhere  exactly  the  same; 
and  a  still  prenter  variation  may  be  traced  in  the  « 
pprtionsjif  the  feJapftr,  quHrj_z,  and  mica. 

Syenite.— yi\iSi\  hornblende" is  the  substitute  fi 
very  commonly  the  case,  the  rock  becomes  Syenit 
tlie  celebrated  ancient  quarries  of  Syene  in  Egypt. 
appearance  of  ordinary  granite,  except  when  minei 
amined  in  htind  specimens,  and  is  fully  entitled  I 


similar  conditions, 
casionai,"  minerals,  as  they 
Among  these  black  schorl  o 
and  fli 


fer-varying  pro-. 

r  mica,  which  is 
;  BO  called  from 
It  has  all  the 
ralogically  ex- 
)  rank  as  a  geo- 
pbtonic  family  as  granite.  Syenite, 
ing  the  granitic  ciiaracter  throughout  ex- 
is,  is  not  uncommonly  found  to  lose  its  quartz,  and 
bly  into  syenitic  greenstone,  a  rock  of  the  trap  family. 
Werner  considered  syenite  as  a  binary  compound  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  and  regarded  quartz  as  merely  one  of  its  o 
minerals. 


logic 
however,  f 
tensive  re 


nhcr  of  the  % 
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Syenitic  granite, — The  quadruple  compound  of  quartz,  febpar, 
mica,  and  hornblende,  may  be  so  termed.  This  rock  occurs  in  Scot- 
land and  in  Guernsey. 

Talcose  granite^  or  Protogine  of  the  French,  is  a  mixture  of  fel- 
spar, quartz,  and  talc.  It  abounds  in  the  Alps,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Cornwall,  producing  by  its  decomposition  the  china  clay,  more  than 
12,000  tons  of  which  are  annually  exported  from  that  country  for 
the  potteries.* 

Schorl-rock,  and  schorly  granite* — The  former  of  these  is  an 
aggregate  of  schorl,  or  tourmaline,  and  quartz.  When  felspar  and 
mica  are  also  present,  it~{nay  be  called  schorly  granite.  This  kind  of 
granite  is  comparatively  rare. 

Eurite, — A  rock  in  which  all  the  ingredients  of  granite  are  blended 
into  a  finely  granular  mass.  When  crystalline,  it  is  seen  to  contain 
crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  common  felspar,  and  soda  felspar.  When 
there  is  no  mica,  and  when  common  felspar  predominates,  so  as  to 
give  it  a  white  colour,  it  becomes  a  felspathic  granite,  called  *^  white- 
stone  "  ( Weisstein)  by  Werner,  or  Leptynite  by  the  French,  in  which 
microscopic  crystals  of  garnet  are  often  present. 

All  these  and  other  varieties  of  granite  pass  into  certain  kinds  of 
trap — a  circumstance  which  affords  one  of  many  arguments  in  favour 
of  what  is  now  thS  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  granites  are  also  of 
igneous  origin.  The  contrast  of  the  most  crystalline  form  of  granite 
to  that  of  the  most  common  and  earthy  trap  is  undoubtedly  great ; 
but  each  member  of  the  volcanic  class  is  capable  of  becoming  por- 
phyritic,  and  the  base  of  the  porphyry  may  be  more  and  more  crys- 
talline, until  the  mass  passes  to  the  kind  of  granite  most  nearly  aUied 
in  mineral  composition. 

The  minerals  which  constitute  alike  the  granitic  and  volcanic 
rocks  consist,  almost  exclusively,  of  seven  elements,  namely,  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  iron  (see  Table,  p.  602.); 
and  these  may  sometimes  exist  in  about  the  same  proportions  in  a 
porous  lava,  a  compact  trap,  or  a  crystalline  granite.  It  may  per- 
haps be  found,  on  further  examination — for  on  this  subject  we  have 
yet  much  to  learn — that  the  presence  of  these  elements  in  certain 
proportions  is  more  favourable  than  in  others  to  their  assuming  a 
crystalline  or  true  granitic  structure  ;  but  it  is  also  ascertained  by 
experiment,  that  the  same  materials  may,  under  different  circum- 
stances, form  very  different  rocks.  The  same  lava,  for  example, 
may  be  glassy,  or  scoriaceous,  or  stony,  or  porphyritic,  according  to 
the  more  or  less  rapid  rate  at  which  it  cools  ;  and  some  trachytes  and 
syeni tic-greenstones  may  doubtless  form  granite  and  syenite,  if  the 
crystallization  take  place  slowly. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  peculiar  nature  and  stmctore 
of  granite  may  be  due  to  its  retaining  in  it  that  water  which  is  seen 
to  escape  from  lavas  when  they  cool  slowly,  and  consolidate  in  the 
atmosphere.   Boutigny's  experiments  have  shown  that  melted  matter, 

*  Boase  on  Primarj  Geologj,  p.  16. 
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at  a  white  heat,  requires  to  have  its  temperature  lowered  before  it 
can  vapourize  water ;  and  such  discoveries,  if  they  fail  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  granites  have  been  formed,  serve  at  least  to  remind 
us  of  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  conditions  under  which  plutonic 
and  volcanic  rocks  must  be  produced.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  and  authorities  to  prove 
the  gradation  of  the  granitic  into  the  trap  rocks.  On  the  western  * 
side  of  the  fiord  of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  there  is  a  large  district 
of  trap,  chiefly  greenstone-porphyry  and  syenitic-greenstone,  resting 
on  fossiliferous  strata.  To  this,  on  its  southern  limit,  succeeds  a 
region  equally  extensive  of  syenite,  the  passage  from  the  volcanic  to 
the  plutonic  rock  being  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

"The  ordinary  granite  of  Aberdeenshire/'  says  Dr.  MacCulloch, 
"  is  the  usual  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica  ;  but 
sometimes  hornblende  is  substituted  for  the  mica.  But  in  many 
places  a  variety  occurs  which  is  composed  simply  of  felspar  and 
hornblende  ;  and  in  examining  more  minutely  this  duplicate  com- 
pound, it  is  observed  in  some  places  to  assume  a  fine  grain,  and  at 
length  to  become  undistinguishable  from  the  greenstones  of  the  trap 
family.  It  also  passes  in  the  same  uninterrupted  manner  into  a 
basalt,  and  at  length  into  a  soft  claystone,  with  a  schistose  tendency  * 
on  exposure,  in  no  respect  differing  from  those  of  the  trap  islands  of 
the  western  coast."  The  same  author  mentions,  that  in  Shetland 
a  granite  composed  of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz  graduates 
in  an  equally  perfect  manner  into  basalt.f 

In  Hungary  there  are  varieties  of  trachyte,  which,  geologically 
speaking,  are  of  modern  origin,  in  which  crystals,  not  only  of  mica, 
but  of  quartz,  are  common,  together  with  felspar  and  hornblende. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  volcanic  masses  may,  at  a  certain 
depth  from  the  surface,  pass  downwards  into  granite. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  close  analogy  in  the  forms  of  certain 
granitic  and  trappean  veins  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  strata  pene- 
trated by  plutonic  rocks  have  suffered  changes  very  similar  to  those 
exhibited  near  the  contact  of  volcanic  dikes.  Thus,  in  Glen  Tilt, 
in  Scotland,  alternating  strata  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  schist 
come  in  contact  with  a  mass  of  granite.  The  contact  does  not 
take  place  as  might  have  been  looked  for,  if  the  granite  had  been 
formed  there  before  the  strata  were  deposited,  in  which  case  the 
section  would  have  appeared  as  in  fig.  738. ;  but  the  union  is  as 
represented  in  fig,  739.,  the  undulating  outline  of  the  granite 
intersecting  different  strata,  and  occasionally  intruding  itself  in 
tortuous  veins  into  the  beds  of  clay-slate  and  limestone,  from 
which  it  differs  so  remarkably  in  composition.  The  limestone  is 
sometimes  changed  in  character  by  the  proximity  of  the  granitic 
mass  or  its  veins,  and  acquires  a  more  compact  texture,  like  that  of 

*  E.  dc  Beaumont,  Bulletin,  toI.  ir.,  2e  ser.,  pp.  1318.  and  1320. 
f  Syst.  of  Geul.,  vol.  L  p.  157.  and  158. 
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FiB.  738-  Flt.lK. 


lonistone  or  chert,  with  a  splintery  fracture,  and  effervescing  freely 
ivitb  acids. 
The  annexed  diagram  (fig,  740.)  represents  another  junction,  in 


the  same  district,  wliere  tlie  granite  sends  forth  so  many  veins  as  lo 
reticulate  the  limestone  and  schist,  tlie  veins  diminishing  towards 
tiieir  termiaation  to  the  thickness  of  a  leaf  of  paper  or  a  thread. 
In  some  places  fragments  of  granite  appear  entangled,  aa  it  were. 
in  the  limestone,  and  are  not  visihly  connected  with  any  larger 
mttfi;  while  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lump  of  the  limestone 

*  Geol.  Trans.,  Tint  Scrici,  toI.  iji.  pi.  Si. 
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M  found  in  the  midst  of  the  granite.  The  ordinary  colour  of  the 
limestone  of  Glen  Tilt  ia  lead  blue,  and  ita  texture  large-grained 
and  biglilj  crystalline ;  but  where  it  approximates  to  the  granitei 
particularly  where  it  ia  penetrated  by  the  smaller  veins,  the  crys- 
talline texture  disappears,  and  it  assumes  an  appearance  exactly 
reaembliug  that  of  hornstone.  The  associated  argillaceous  schist 
often  passes  into  hornblende  slate,  where  it  approaches  rery  neorto 
the  granite.* 

The  conversion  of  the  limestone  in  these  and  many  other  in- 
stances into  a  siliceous  rock,  efiervescing  slowly  with  acids,  would 
be  ditficultof  explantition,  were  it  not  ascertained  that  such  lime- 
stones are  always  impure,  containing  grains  of  quarts,  mica,  or  felspar 
disseminated  tlirough  them.  The  elementsof  these  minerals,  when 
the  rock  has  been  subjected  to  great  heat,  may  have  been  fused,  and 
BO  spread  more  uniformly  through  the  whole  mass. 

In  the  plutonic,  as  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  there  is  every  gradation 
frotu  a  tortuous  vein  to  the  most  regular  form  of  a  dike,  such  as 
intersect  the  tuSs  and  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  Dikes  of 
granite  may  be  seen,  among  other  places,  on  the  southern  flank  of 
Mount  Battock,  one  of  the  Grampians,  the  opposite  walls  sometimes 
preserving  an  exact  parallelism  for  a  considerable  distance. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  granite  veins  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  are  more  sinuous  in  their  course  than  those  of  trap.  They 
present  similar  shapes  at  the  moat  norlhern  point  of  Scotland,  and 
the  souiherumost  extremity  of  Africa,  as  the  annexed  drawings 


1  for  one  set  of  granite  veins  to  intersect 
another  ;  and  sometimes  there  are  three  sets,  as  in  the  environs 
of  Heidelberg,  where  the  granite  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Necker 
is  Been  to  consist  of  three  varieties,  differing  in  colour,  grain,  and 

•  MflcCnlloch,  Geol.  Trant.,  voL  iii.    Edinburgh,-  vol.  vii. 
p.  259.  t  Western  Islands,  pi.  31. 

t  Capt.  B.  Hall,  TrsDi.  Boj.   Soc. 
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vuiouB  pecaliaritiee  of  mineral  composition.  One  of  these,  vhich 
is  evidently  the  eecond  in  age,  is  seen  to  cut  through  an  older 
granite;  and  another,  still  newer,  traverses  both  the  second  and  the 
first. 

In  Shetland  there  are  two  kinds  of  granite.  One  of  them,  com- 
posed of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  is  of  a  dark  coloor, 
and  is  seen  underlying  gneiss.  The  other  is  a  red  granite,  which 
penetrates  the  dark  variety  eveiywhere  in  veins.* 

Tlie  flccorapanying  sketches  will  explain  the  manner  in  which 
granite  vtins  often  ramify  and  cut  each  other  (flgs.  743  and  744), 


Gr«iitBTelniImenlp|gntl»*lCipf  Wriitfa.lnScoIlmd.    (UuCullach.) 


Tliey  represent  the  manner  in  which  the  gneiss  at  Cape  Wrath,  id 
Sutherlandshire,  is  intersected  by  veins.  Their  light  colour  strongly 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  hornblende'Schist,  here  associated  with 
the  gneiss,  renders  them  very  conspicuous. 

Granite  rery  generally  aesnraes  a  finer  grain,  and  undergoes  ■ 
change  in  mineral  composition,  in  the  veins  which  it  sends  into  con- 
tignous  rocks.  Thus,  according  to  Professor  Sedgwick,  the  main 
body  of  the  Cornish  granit«  is  an  aggregate  of  mica,  quartz,  and 
fekpar  ;  but  the  veins  are  sometimes  without  mica,  being  a  granular 
aggregate  of  quartz  and  felspar.  In  other  varieties  quartz  prevails 
to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  both  of  felspar  and  mica  ;  in  others, 
ttie  mica  and  quartz  both  disappear,  and  the  vein  is  simply  composed 
of  white  granular  fetspar.t 

Fig.  744.  is  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  granite  veins  in  Cornwall, 
given  by  Messrs.  Von  Oeynhauxen  and  Von  Dechen.{  The  main 
body  of  the  granite  here  is  of  a  pnrphyrytic  appearance,  with  large 
crystals  of  felspar  ;  but  in  the  veins  it  is  fine-grained,  and  without 
tliese  large  crystals.  The  general  height  of  the  veins  is  from  16  to 
20  feet,  but  some  are  much  higher. 

In  the  Valorsine,  a  valley  not  far  from  Mont  Blanc  in  Savoy,  an 
ordinary  granite,  consisting  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  sends  fwth 
veins  into  a  talcose  gneiss  (or  stratified  protogine),  and  in  soms 

•  MacCulloch,  S/st.  of  Gcol.,  toI.  i,     toI.  i.  j>.  124. 
P-  ''9-  t  Phil.   M.B.  and   Annalt,  No.  a;, 

t  OnGeol.orCornira]l,Canib.Traaa,    new  Krics,  Uareb,  1B39. 
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places  lateral  ramifications  are  thrown  off  fVom  the  principal  veins  at 
right  angles  (see  fig.  745.),  the  veina,  especiallj  the  minute  ones, 
being  finer  grained  than  the  granite  in  mass. 

It  is  here  remarked,  that  the  scliist  and  granite,  aa  they  approach, 
seem  to  exercise  a  reciprocal  inflnence  on  each  other,  for  both 


andergo  a  modification  of  mineral  character.  The  granite,  Btill 
remaining  unatratified,  becomes  charged  with  green  particles ;  and 
the  talcose  gneiss  assuroea  a  granitiform  atructure  wiUiout  losing  its 
stratification.* 

Professor  Eeilhau  drew  my  attention  to  several  localities  in  the 
conntrjr  near  Chriatianio,  where  the  mineral  character  of  gneiss 
appears  to  hare  been  affected  hj  a  granite  of  much  newer  origin, 
for  aome  distance  from  the  point  of  contact.  The  gneias,  without 
losing  its  laminated  structure,  seems  to  have  become  charged  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  felapar,  and  that  of  a  redder  colour,  than  the 
felspar  usually  belonging  to  the  gneiss  of  Norway. 

Granite,  syenite,  and  those  porphyries  which  have  a  granitiform 
structure,  in  short  all  plutonic  rocks,  are  frequently  observed  to 
contain  metals,  at  or  near  their  junction  with  stratified  formations. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  veins  which  traverse  stratified  rocks  are,  as 
<  a  general  law,  more  metalliferous  near  such  junctions  than  in  other 
positions.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  these  metals  may  hare 
'  been  spread  in  a  gaseons  form  tbrongh  the  fused  maaa,  and  that  the 
I  contact  of  another  rock,  in  a  different  state  of  temperature,  or  some- 
l  times  the  existence  of  rents  in  other  rocks  in  the  vicinitj,  nwj  have 
I  caused  the  sublimation  of  the  metals.' 

'  There  are  man^  instances,  as  at  Markerud,  near  Chriatisnia,  in 
Norway,  where  the  strike  of  the  beds  has  not  been  deranged 
throughout  a  large  area  by  the  intrusion  of  granite,  both  in  laige 
masses  and  in  reins.  This  fact  is  conaidered  by  some  geologini  to 
militate  against  the  theory  of  the  forcible  injection  of  granite  in  % 
fluid  state.  But  it  may  be  stated  in  reply,  that  ramifying  dikes  of 
trap  also,  which  almost  all  now  admit  to  have  been  once  fluid,  pass 
through  the  same  fossiliferoue  strata,  near  Cbristiania,  witbont 
deranging  their  strike  or  dtp.f 

The  real  or  apparent  isolation  of  large  or  small  masses  of  granite 
detached  from  the  main  body,  as  at  a.  b,  fig.  746.,  and  above,  fig. 
739.,  and  a,  fig.  745.,  has  been  thought  by  some  irritera  to  be  ine- 

Flf-TH, 


coDcilable  with  the  doctrine  usually  taught  respecting  veins ;  bol 
many  of  them  may,  in  fact,  be  seotions  of  root-shaped  prolongatiou 
of  granite  ;  while,  in  other  cases,  tbey  may  in  reality  be  detached 
portions  of  rock  having  the  plutonic  structure.  For  there  msf 
have  been  spots  in  the  midst  of  the  invaded  strata,  in  which  then 
was  an  assemblage  of  materials  more  fusible  than  the  rest,  or  moR 
fitted  to  combine  readily  into  some  form  of  granite. 

Veins  of  pure  quartz  are  often  found  in  granite  aa  in  niuf 
stratified  rocks,  but  they  are  not  traceable,  like  veins  of  granite  u 
trap,  to  large  bodies  of  rock  of  similar  composition.  They  appeii 
to  have  been  cracks,  into  which  siliceous  matter  was  infilt0«d. 
Such  segregation,  as  it  is  called,  can  sometimes  be  shown  to  h>re 
clearly  taken  place  long  subsequently  to  the  original  consolidatiui 
of  the  containing  rock.  Thus,  for  example,  I  observed  in  & 
gneiss  of  Tronstad  Strand,  near  Drammen,  in  Norway,  the  anoeud 

*  Neckcr,  Froceedingi  of  QeoL  Soc,       t  See   Kailhn'i    Gaa    Namciai 
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Election  on  tbe  beach.  It  appears  that  tbe  alternating  strata  of 
whitish  graoitiform  gneiss  and  black  hornblende -schiet  were  first  cut 
through  by  a  greenstone  dike,  Ftt.TiT, 

about  21  feet  wide  ;  then  tbe  Gr«n>i<n» 

crack  a  b  passed  through  all     ""''"■  ^'^-  '=«'"■ 

these  rocks,  and  was  filled  up 
with  quartz.  The  o[^Bite  , 
walls  of  the  vein  are  in  some 
parts  incrusted  with  trans- 
parent crystals  of  quartz,  the 
middle  of  the  rein  beii^  filled 
up  with  common  opaque  white 
quartz. 

We  have  seen  that  the  vol-  •.; 
canic  formations  have  been 
called  overlying,  because  they  not  only  penetrate  others  but  spread 
over  them.  M.  Necker  has  proposed  to-  call  the  granites  tbe 
underlying  igneous  rocks,  and  the  distinction  here  indicated  is 
highly  cbarBcteristic.  It  was  indeed  supposed  by  some  of  the  . 
earlier  observers,  that  the  granite  of  Cbrietiania,  in  Norway,  was 
intercalated  in  mountain  mosseB  between  the  primary  or  paleozoic 
strata  of  that  country,  so  as  to  overlie  fossiliferous  shale  and  lime- 
stone. But  although  (be  granite  seads  veins  into  these  fossiliferous 
rocks,  and  is  decidedly  posterior  in  origin,  its  actual  superposition 
in  mass  has  been  disproved  by  Professor  Keilhau,  whose  obser- 
vations on  this  controverted  point  I  had  opportunities  in  1637  of 
verifying.  There  ore,  however,  on  a  smaller  scale,  certain  beds  of 
euritic  porphyry,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  yards  hk  thickness, 
which  pass  into  granite,  and  deserve  perhaps  to  be  classed  as 
plutonic  rather  than  trappean  rocks,  which  may  truly  be  described 
as  interposed  conformably  between  fossiliferous  strata,  as  the  por- 
phyries (a,  e,  6g.  74S.),  which  divide  the  bituminous   shales  and 


argillaceous  limestones,//.  But  some  of  these  same  porphyries  are 
partially  unconformable,  as  b,  and  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the 
others  also,  notwithstanding  their  appearance  of  in terstratifi cation, 
have  been  forcibly  injected.  Some  of  the  porphyritic  rocks  above 
mentioned  are  highly  quartzose,  others  very  felspathic.  In  pro- 
portion  as  the  masses  ore  more  voluminous,  they  become  more 
granitic  in  their  texture,  less  conformable,  and  even  begin  to  send 
forth  veins  into  coBtiguons  strata.    In  a  word,  we  bave  here  a 
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beautiful  illustration  of  the  intermediate  gradations  between  volcanic 
and  plutonic  rocks,  not  onlj  in  their  mineralogical  composition  and 
structure,  but  also  in  their  relations  of  position  to  associated  form- 
ations. If  the  term  ** overlying"  can  in  this  instance  be  applied  to  a 
plutonic  rock,  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  that  rock  begins  to  acquire 
a  trappean  aspect. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  heat,  which  in  every  active 
volcano  extends  downwards  to  indefinite  depths,  must  produce 
simultaneously  very  different  effects  near  the  surface  and  far  below 
it ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  rocks  resulting  from  the  crystal- 
lizing of  fused  matter  under  a  pressure  of  several  thousand  feet, 
much  less  miles,  of  the  earth's  crust  can  resemble  those  formed  at  or 
near  the  surface.  Hence  the  production  at  great  depths  of  a  class 
of  rocks  analogous  to  the  volcanic^  and  yet  diffei^ng  in  many  par- 
ticulars, might  also  have  been  predicted,  even  had  we  no  platonic 
formations  to  Account  for.  How  well  these  agree,  both  in  their 
positive  and  negative  characters,  with  the  theory  of  their  deep 
subterranean  •rigin,  the  student  will  be  able  to  judge  by  considering 
the  descriptions  already  given. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  if  the  granitic  and  volcanic 
rocks  were  simply  different  parts  of  one  great  series,  we  ought  to 
find  in  mountain  chains  volcanie  dikes  passing  upwards  into  lava 
and  downwards  into  granite.  But  we  may  answer  that  our  vertictl 
sections  are  usually  of  small  extent^  and  if  we  find  in  certain  places 
a  transition  from  trap  to  porous  lava,  and  in  others  a  passage  from 
granite  to  trap,  it  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  this  evidence. 

The  prodigious  extent  of  denudation  which  has  been  already  de- 
monstrated to  have  occurred  at  former  periods,  will  reconcile  the 
student  to  the  belief  that  crystalline  rocks  of  high  antiquity,  al- 
though deep  in  the  earth's  crust  when  originally  formed,  may  have 
become  uncovered  and  exposed  at  the  surface.  Their  actual  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  may  be  referred  to  the  same  causes  to  which 
we  have  attributed  the  upheaval  of  marine  strata,  even  to  the 
summits  of  some  mountain  chains.  But  to  these  and  other  topics  I 
shall  revert  when  speaking,  in  the  next  chapter,  of  the  relative  ages 
of  different  masses  of  granite. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ON  THE  DIFFEBEin*  AGES  OF  THE  PLUTONIC  ROCKS. 

Difficulty  in  ascertaiDing  the  precise  age  of  a  plntonic  rock — Test  of  age  by  relative 
position — ^Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration — Test  by  mineral  composition  — 
Test  by  included  fragments  ^-Recent  and  Pliocene  plutonic  rocks,  why  invisible 
— Tertiary  plutonic  rocks  in  the  Andes — Granite  altering  Cretaceous  rocks  — 
Granite  altering  Lias  in  the  Alps  and  in  Skye — Granite  of  Dartmoor  altering 
Carboniferous  strata — Giunite  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period — Syenite 
altering  Silurian  strata  in  Norway — Blending  of  the  same  with  gneiss— Most 
ancient  plutonic  rocks — Granite  protruded  in  a  solid  form^Oit  the  probable  age 
of  the  granites  of  Arran,  in  Scotland. 

When  we  adopt  the  igneous  theory  of  granite,  as  explained  in  the. 
last  chapter,  and  believe  that  different  plutonic  rocks  have  originated 
at  successive  periods  beneath  the  surface  of  the  planet,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  encounter  greater  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise 
age  of  such  rocks,  than  in  the  case  of  volcanic  and  fossiliferous  form- 
ations. We  must  bear  in  mind«  that  the  evidence  of  the  age  of 
each  contemporaneous  volcanic  rock  was  derived,  either  from  lavas 
poured  out  upon  the  ancient  surface,  whether  in  the  sea  or  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  from  tuffs  and  conglomerates,  also  deposited  at  the 
surface,  and  either  containing  organic  remains  themselves,  or  inter- 
calated between  strata  containing  fossils.  But  all  these  tests  fail 
when  we  endeavour  to  fix  the  chronology  of  a  rock  which  has  crys- 
tallized from  a  state  of  fusion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  that 
case,  we  are  reduced  to  the  following  tests :  1st,  relative  position ; 
2dly,  intrusion,  and  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact ;  3dly,  mineral 
characters ;  4t]ily,  included  fragments. 

Test  of  age  by  relative  position*  —  Unaltered  fossiliferous  strata  of 
every  ago  are  met  with  reposing  immediately  on  plutonic  rocks ;  as 
at  Christiania,  in  Norway,  where  the  Poet-pliocene  deposits  rest  on 
granite  ;  in  Auvergne,  where  the  freshwater  Miocene  strata,  and 
at  Heidelberg,  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  New  Red  sandstone  occupy 
a  similar  place.  In  all  these,  and  similar  instances,  inferiority  in 
position  is  connected  with  the  superior  antiquity  of  granite.  The 
crystalline  rock  was  solid  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were  super- 
imposed, and  the  latter  usually  contain  in  them  rounded  pebbles  of 
the  subjacent  granite. 

Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration. — But  when  plutonic  rocks  send 
veins  into  strata,  and  alter  them  near  the  point  of  contact,  in  the 
manner  before  described  (p.  701.),  it  is  clear  that,  like  intrusive 
traps,  they  are  newer  than  the  strata  which  they  invade  and  alter. 
Examples  of  the  application  of  this  test  will  be  given  in  the  sequeL 
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Test  by  mineral  composition. — Notwithstanding  a  g^ieral  nni- 
formitj  in  the  aspect  of  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chap- 
ter that  there  ate 'many'varieties,  such  as  Syenite,  Talcose  granite, 
and  others.     One  of  these  varieties  is  sometimes  found  exclusiveij 
prevailing  throughout  an  extensive   region,  where  it  preserves  a 
homogeneous  character ;  so  that,  having  ascertained  its  relative  age 
in  one  place,  we  can  easily  recognize  its  identity  in  others,  and  thus 
determine  from  a  single  aection  the  'Chronological  relations  of  large 
mountain  masses.     Having  observed,  for  .example,  that  the  syenitic 
granite  of  Norway,  in  which  the  mineral  called  zircon  abounds,  has 
altered  the   Silurian   strata  wherever  it  is  in  contact,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  refer  other  masses  of  the  same  zircon-syenite  in  the  south 
of  Norway  to  the  same  era. 
I       Some  have  imagined  that  the  age  of  different  granites  might,  to  a 
.    great  extent,  be  determined  by  their  mineral  characters  alone ;  syenite, 
j    for  instance,  or  granite  with  hornblende,  being  more  modem  than 
;    common  or  micaceous  granite.  But  modem  investigations  have  proved 
i    these  generalizations  to  have  been  premature.     The  syenitic  granite 
i    of  Norway  already  alluded  to  may  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Silurian 
strata,  which  it  traverses  and  alters,  or  may  belong  to  the  Old  Red 
sandstone  period ;  whereas  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  although  con* 
sisting  of  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar,  is  newer  than  the  coaL     (See 
p.  716.) 

Test  by  included  fragments. — This  criterion  can  rarely  be  of  much 
importance,  because  the  fragments  involved  in  granite  are  usually  so 
much  altered,  that  they  cannot  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  rocks 
whence  they  were  derived.  In  the  White  Mountains,  in  North 
America,  according  to  Professor  Hubbard,  a  granite  vein,  traversing 
granite,  contains  fragments  of  slate  ai&d  trap  which  must  have  fallen 
into  the  fissure  when  the  fused  materials  of  the  vein  were  injected 
from  below  *,  and  thus  the  granite  is  shown  to  be  newer  than  certain 
superficial  slaty  and  trappean  formations. 

Recent  and  Pliocene  plutonic  rocks,  why  invisible.  —  The  explana- 
tions already  given  in  the  29th  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  probable 
relation  of  the  plutonic  to  the  volcanic  formations,  will  naturally  lead 
the  reader  to  infer,  that  rocks  of  the  one  class  can  never  be  produced 
at  or  near  the  surface  without  some  members  of  the  other  being 
formed  below  simultaneously,  or  soon  afterwards.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  lava-streams  to  require  more  than  ten  years  to  cool  in  the 
open  air  ;  and  where  they  are  of  great  depth,  a  much  longer  period. 
The  melted  matter  poured  from  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1759, 
which  accumulated  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  550  feet,  was 
found  to  retain  a  high  temperature  half  a  century  ai'ter  tte  eruption.t 
We  may  conceive,  therefore,  that  great  masses  of  subterranean  lava 
may  remain  in  a  red-hot  or  incandescent  state  in  the  volcanic  foci 
for  immense  periods,  and  the  process  of  refrigeration  may  be  ex- 
tremely gradual.     Sometimes,  indeed,  this  process  may  be  retarded 

•  Silliman's  Journ^  No,  69.  p.  123.  t  See  "  rrinciplcs,"  Index,  "Jorullo.* 
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for  an  indefinite  period,  bj  the  accession  of  fresh  supplies  of  <heat ; 
for  we  find  that  the  lava  in  the  crater  of  StromboH,  one  of  the  Lijpari 
Islands,  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition  'ior'^e  last  two 
thousand  years ;  and  we  may  suppose  this  fiuid  mass  to  communicate 
with  some  caldron  or  reservoir  of  fused  matter  below.  In  the  Isle) 
of  Bourbon,  also,  where  there  has  been  an  emission  of  lava  once  in 
every  two  years  for  a  long  period,  the  lava  below  can  scarcely  fail  to 
have  been  permanently  in  a  state  of  liquefaction.  If  then  it  be  a 
reasonable  conjecture,  that  about  2000  volcanic  eruptions  occur  in 
the  course  of  every  century,  either  above  the  waters  of  the  sea  or 
beneath  them*rit  ^11  foUow,  that  the  quantity  of  plutonic  rock 
generated,  or  in  progress  during  the  Recent  epoch,  must  already  have 
been  considerable. 

But  as  the  plutonic  rocks  originate  at  some  depth  in  the  earth's 
crust,  they  can  only  be  rendered  accessible  to  human  observation,  by 
subsequent  upheaval  and  denudation.  Between  the  period  when  a 
plutonic  rock  crystallizes  in  the  subterranean  regions  and  the  era  of 
its  protrusion  at  any  single  point  of  the  surface,  one  or  two  geological 
periods  must  usually  intervene.  Hence,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  Recent  or  even  the  Pliocene  granites  laid  open  to  view,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  assume  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Pliocene  period  for  great  upheaval  and 
denudation.  A  plutonic  rock,  therefore,  must,  in  general,  be  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  relatively  to  the  fossil! ferous  and  volcanic  forma- 
tions, before  it  becomes  extensively  visible.  As  we  know  that  the 
upheaval  of  land  has  been  sometimes  accompanied  in  South  America 
by  volcanic  eruptions  and  the  emission  of  lava,  we  may  conceive  the 
more  ancient  plutonic  rocks  to  be  forced  upwards  to  the  surface  by 
the  newer  rocks  of  the  same  class  formed  successively  below, — sub- 
terposition  in  the  plutonic,  like  superposition  in  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  being  usually  characteristic  of  a  newer  origin. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig,  749.),  an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  the  inverted  order  in  which  sedimentary  and  plutonic  forma- 
tions may  occur  in  the  earth's  crust. 

The  oldest  plutonic  rock.  No.  L,  has  been  upheaved  at  successive 
periods  until  it  has  become  exposed  to  view  in  a  mountain-chain. 
This  protrusion  of  No.  L  has  been  caused  by  the  igneous  agency 
which  produced  the  newer  plutonic  rocks  Nos.  IL  ILL  and  IV. 
Fart  of  the  primary  fossiliferous  strata.  No.  1.,  have  also  been  raised 
to  the  surface  by  the  same  gradual  process.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Recent  strata  No.  4.  and  the  Recent  granite  or  plutonic  rock 
No.  lY,  are  the  most  remote  from  each  other  in  position,  although 
of  contemporaneous  date.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  con- 
vulsions of  many  periods  will  be  required  before  Recent  or  Post- 
tertiary  granite  will  be  upraised  so  as  to  form  the  highest  ridges 
and  central  axes  of  mountain-chains.     During  that  time  the  Recent 

•  "Principles,*'  Index,  •*  Volcanic  Eruptions.** 
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Strata  No.  4.  might  be  covered  by  a  great  manj  newer  sedimentary 
formations. 

Eocene  granite  and  plutonic  rocks. — In  a  former  part  of  this 
volume  (p.  304.),  the  great  nummulitic  formation  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  was  referred  to  the  Eocene  period,  and  it  follows  that  those 
vast  movements  which  have  raised  fossiliferous  rocks  from  the  level 
of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  more  than  10,000  feet  above  its  level 
have  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  epoch. 
Here,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  find  hypogene 
formations  of  Eocene  date  breaking  out  in  the  central  axis  or  most 
disturbed  region  of  the  loftiest  chain  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  in 
the  Swiss  Alps,  even  ihejlyschy  or  upper  portion  of  the  nummulitic 
series,  has  been  occasionally  invaded  by  plutonic  rocks,  and  converted 
into  crystalline  schists  of  the  hypogene  class.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  even  the  talcose  granite  or  gneiss  of  Mont  Blanc  itself  has 
been  in  a  fused  or  pasty  state  since  the  Jl^sch  was  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  the  question  as  to  its  age  is  not  so  much 
whether  it  be  a  secondary  or  tertiary  granite  or  gneiss,  as  whether  it 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Eocene  or  Miocene  epoch. 

Great  upheaving  movements  have  been  experienced  in  the  region 
of  the  Andes,  during  the  Post- tertiary  period.  In  some  part,  there- 
fore, of  this  chain,  we  may  expect  to  discover  tertiary  plutonic  rocks 
laid  open  to  view.  What  we  already  know  of  the  structure  of  the 
Chilian  Andes  seems  to  realize  this  expectation.  In  a  transverse 
section,  examined  by  Mr.  Darwin,  between  Valparaiso  and  Mendoza, 
the  Cordillera  was  found  to  consist  of  two  separate  and  parallel 
chains,  formed  of  sedimentary  rocks  of  different  ages,  the  strata  in 
both  resting  on  plutonic  rocks,  by  which  they  have  been  altered. 
In  the  western  or  oldest  range,  called  the  Peuquenes,  are  black  cal- 
careous clay-slates,  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  14,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  which  are  shells  of  the  genera  Gryphcea^  Turritella,  Tc" 
rebratula,  and  Ammonite.  These  rocks  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
age  of  the  central  parts  of  the  secondary  series  of  Europe.  They 
arc  penetrated  and  altered  by  dikes  and  mountain  masses  of  a  plu- 
tonic rock,  which  has  the  texture  of  ordinary  granite,  but  rarely 
contains  quartz,  being  a  compound  of  albite  and  hornblende. 

The  second  or  eastern  chain  consists  chiefly  of  sandstones  and 
conglomerates,  of  vast  thickness,  the  materials  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  ruins  of  the  western  chain.  The  pebbles  of  the  conglome- 
rates are,  for  the  most  part,  rounded  fragments  of  the  fossiliferous 
slates  before  mentioned.  The  resemblance  of  the  whole  series  to 
certain  tertiary  deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  not  only  in 
mineral  character,  but  in  the  imbedded  lignite  and  silicified  woods, 
leads  to  the  conjecture  that  they  also  are  tertiary.  Yet  these  strata 
are  not  only  associated  with  trap  rocks  and  volcanic  tufis,  but  are  also 
altered  by  a  granite  consisting  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  talc.  They  are 
traversed,  moreover,  by  dikes  of  the  same  granite,  and  by  numerous 
veins  of  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  silver,  and  gold ;  all  of  which  can  be 
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traced  to  the  underljing  granite.*  We  have,  therefore^  stroog 
ground  to  presume  that  the  plutonie  rock  here  exposed  on  a  laige 
scale  in  the  Chilian  Andes  is  of  later  date  than  certain  iertiaiy 
formations. 

But  the  theory  adopted  in  this  work  of  the  subterranean  origin  of 
the  hjpogene  formations  would  be  untenable,  if  the  supposed  fact 
here  alluded  to,  of  the  appearance  of  tertiary  granite  at  the  snrfiioe^ 
was  not  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A  considerable  lapse 
of  time  must  intervene  between  the  formation  of  plutonie  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks  in  the  nether  regions,  and  their  emergence  at  the  sur- 
face. For  a  long  series  of  subterranean  movements  must  occur 
before  such  rocks  can  be  uplifted  into  the  atmosphere  or  the  ocean ; 
and,  before  thej  can  be  rendered  visible  to  man,  some  strata  which 
previously  covered  them  must  usuallj  have  been  stripped  off  bj  de- 
nudation. 

We  know  that  in  the  Bay  of  Baias  in  1538,  in  Cutch  in  1819, 
and  on  several  occasions  in  Peru  and  Chili,  since  the  conunencement 
of  the  present  century,  the  permanent  upheaval  or  subsidence  of  land 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  simultaneous  emission  of  lava  at  one  or 
more  points  in  the  same  volcanic  region.  From  these  and  other 
examples  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  earth's 
crust,  operations  by  which  sea  is  converted  into  land,  and  land  into 
sea,  are  a  part  only  of  the  consequences  of  subterranean  igneous 
action.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  action  consists,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  the  baking,  and  occasionally  the  liquefaction,  of  rocks, 
causing  them  to  assume,  in  some  cases  a  larger,  in  others  a  smaller 
volume  than  before  the  application  of  heat  It  consists  also  in  the 
generation  of  gases,  and  their  expansion  by  heat,  and  the  injection 
of  liquid  matter  into  rents  formed  in  superincumbent  rocks.  The 
prodigious  scale  on  which  these  subterranean  causes  have  operated 
in  Sicily  since  the  deposition  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  will  be 
appreciated,  when  we  remember  that  throughout  half  the  surface  of 
that  island  such  strata  are  met  with,  raised  to  the  height  of  from  50 
to  that  of  2000  and  even  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
the  same  island  also  the  older  rocks  which  are  contiguous  to  these 
marine  tertiary  strata  must  have  undergone,  within  the  same  period, 
a  similar  amount  of  upheavaL 

The  like  observations  may  be  extended  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  for,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  period,  the 
entire  European  area,  including  some  of  the  central  and  very  lofty 
portions  of  the  Alps  themselves,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  f ,  has, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts,  emerged  from  the  deep  to  its 
present  altitude ;  and  even  those  tracts  which  were  already  dry  land 
before  the  Eocene  era  have,  in  many  cases,  acquired  additional 
lieigbt.  A  large  amount  of  subsidence  has  also  occurred  during  the 
same  period,  so  that  the  extent  of  the  subterranean  spaces  which  ha?e 

*  Darwin,  pp.  390.  406. ;  second  edi>  f  See  map  of  Eorope  and  expluft* 
tion,  p.  319.  tioD,  iu  Principles,  book  L 
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either  become  the  receptacles  of  sunken  fragments  of  the  earth's 
crust,  or  have  been  rendered  capable  of  supporting  other  fragments 
at  a  much  greater  height  than  before,  must  be  so  great  that  they 
probably  equal,  if  not  exceed  in  volume,  the  entire  continent  of 
Europe.  We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  ask  what  amount  of  change  , 
of  equivalent  importance  can  be  proved  to  have  occurred  in  the 
earth's  crust  within  an  equal  quantity  of  time  anterior  to  the  Eocene 
epoch.  They  who  contend  for  the  more  intense  energy  of  subter- 
ranean causes  in  the  remoter  eras  of  the  earth's  history  may  find 
it  more  difficult  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question  than  they  anti- 
cipated. 

The  principal  effect  of  volcanic  action  in  the  nether  regions  during 
the  tertiary  period  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  upheaval  to  the 
surface  of  hypogene  formations  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  carboni- 
ferous. The  repetition  of  another  series  of  movements,  of  equal  vio- 
lence, might  upraise  the  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  many 
secondary  periods ;  and,  if  the  same  force  should  still  continue  to  act, 
the  next  convulsions  might  bring  up  to  the  day  the  tertiary  and 
recent  hypogene  rocks.  In  the  course  of  such  changes  many  of  the 
existing  sedimentary  strata  would  suffer  greatly  by  denudation, 
others  might  assume  a  metamorphic  structure,  or  become  melted 
down  into  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks.  Meanwhile  the  deposition 
of  a  vast  thickness  of  new  strata  would  not  fail  to  take  place  during 
the  upheaval  and  partial  destruction  of  the  older  rocks.  But  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  this  volume  for  a 
fuller  explanation  of  these  views. 

Cretaceous  period. — It  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  that  ) 
chalk,  as  well  as  lias,  has  been  altered  by  granite  in  the  eastern  ' 
Pyrenees.     Whether  such  granite  be  cretaceous  or  tertiary  cannot 

easily  be  decided.    Suppose  h,  c,  dy  ^g. 
^^g  7ao. _j      750.,  to  be  three  members  of  the  Cre- 
taceous series,  the  lowest  of  which,  6, 
has  been  altered  by  the  granite  A,  the 
modifying  influence   not   having  ex- 
tended so   far    as  c,   or  having  but 
slightly  affected  its  lowest  beds.    Now 
it  can  rarely  be  possible  for  the  geolo- 
gist to  decide  whether  the  beds  d  existed  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion 
of  A,  and  alteration  of  h  and  c,  or  whether  they  were  subsequently 
thrown  down  upon  e. 

But  as  some  Cretaceous  and  even  tertiary  rocks  have  been  raised 
to  the  heiffht  of  more  than  9000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  we  must  not 
assume  that  plutonic  formations  of  the  same  periods  Inay  not  have 
been  brought  up  and  exposed  by  denudation,  at  the  height  of  2000 
or  3000  feet  on  the  flanks  of  that  chain. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  Lias. — In  the  Department  of  the  Hautes  j 
Alpes,  in  France,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  traced  a  black  argilla- 
ceous limestone,  charged  with  belemnites,  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
a  mass  of  granite.     Here  the  limestone  begins  to  put  on  a  granular 
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texture,  but  ia  extremely  fine-gruned.  When  nearer  the  jnnctioD  it 
becomes  grej,  ttnd  has  a  saccharoid  stracture.  In  another  locally, 
bear  Champoleon,  a  granite  composed  of  quartz,  black  mica,  aod 
rose-colour&l  felspar  is  observed  partly  to  overlie  the  aeconduj 
rocka,  producing  an  alteration  which  extends  for  about  30  feet 
downwards,  diminishing  in  the  beds  which  lie  fiarthest  from  the 
granite.  (See  fig.  751.)  In 
the  altered  mass  the  jfgit 
laceona  beda  are  hardened. 
the  limestone  ia  Mcchaioid. 
the  gnts  quartzose,  and  in 
the  midst  or'lESSi  lA'  a 
thin  layer  of  on  imperfect 
granite.  It  ia  also  an  im- 
portant drcDmstanca  that 
near  the  point  of  contact, 
both  the  granite  and  the 
secondary  rocka  become 
Toetalliferons,  and  contain 
nests  aod  small  veins  of 
blende,  galena,  iron,  and 
copper  pyrites.  The  stra- 
tified rocks  become  harder 
and  more  crystalline,  but 
the  granite,  on  the  contrary,  softer  and  less  perfectly  crystallized 
near  the  junction.* 

Although  the  granite  is  incumbent  in  the  above  section  (fig.  751.), 
we  cannot  assume  that  it  overflowed  the  strata,  for  the  disturbances 
of  the  rocks  are  so  great  in  this  part  of  the  Alps  that  their  original 
position  is  often  inverted. 

A  coBsiderable  mass  of  syenite,  in  the  j^leoj^kyejis  described  by 
Dr.  MacCuUoch  as  intersecting  limestone  and  shale,  which  are  of  the 
age  of  the  lias.|  The  limeg^jQ^wbich  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  granite  contains  shells,  exhibits  no  traces  of  them  near  its 
junction,  where  it  has  been  ronverted  into  a  pure  crystalline  marbl&t 
At  f  rti'^''Trr"t  in  the  Tyrol,  secondary  strata,  some  of  which  are 
limestoaes  of  the  Oolitic  period,  have  been  traversed  and  altered  by 
plutODic  rocks,  one  portion  of  which  is  an  augitic  porphyry,  irhich 
passes  insensibly  into  granite.  The  limestone  is  changed  into  gra- 
nular marble,  with  a  band  of  serpentine  at  the  junction.§ 

^ — •---•'•--   -tf^pfrtod,— The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devon ahi^ 


was  formerly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  plntooic 
rocks,  but  is  now  ascertained  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  culm- 
measures  of  that  county,  which  from  their  position,  and,  as  containing 

*  Elk  de   Beaumont,  tnr  les  Hon-  %  Wttten)   Idondi,    toL    L  p.  330. 

tagnes  de  rOisaiiB,   &c    Mint,   de  U      plaie  IB.,  Sgt.  3,  i. 
Soc.  dUiat.  Nat  de  Pari*,  torn.  v.  g  Von  Buch,  Annalea  de  Chimie,  tc 

t  UoTchiioii,  GeoL  Tnmi.  2d  seriea, 
vol  ii  part  ii.  pp.  311—331. 
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true  coal-plants,  are  regarded  bj  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R. 
Murchison  as  members  of  the  true  carboniferous  series.  This  granite, 
like  the  sye^itic  granite  of  Christiania,  has  broken  through  the  stra- 
tified formations  without  much  changing  their  strike.  Hence,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Dartmoor,  the  successive  members  of  the  culm- 
measures  abut  against  the  granite,  and  become  metamorphic  as  thej 
approach.  These  strata  are  also  penetrated  by  granite  veins,  and 
plutonic  dikes,  called  "  elvans."  *  The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  pro- 
hifthlx  of  the  samQ  d^te^  and,  therefore,  as  modem  as  the  Car  bo- 
niferctus  strata,  if  not  newer. 

Silurian  period, — It  has  long  been  known  that  the  granite  near 
Christiania,  in  Norway,  is  of  newer  origin  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
that  region.  Von  Buch  first  announced,  in  1813,  the  discovery  of  its 
posteriority  in  date  to  limestones  containing  orthocerata  and  trilobites. 
The  proofs  consist  in  the  penetration  of  granite  veins  into  the  shale 
and  limestone,  and  the  alteration  of  the  strata,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  contact  both  of  these  veins  and  the  central 
mass  from  which  they  emanate.  (See  p.  707.)  Von  Buch  supposed 
.  that  the  plutonic  rock  alternated  with  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and 
that  large  masses  of  granite  were  sometimes  incumbent  upon  the 
j  strata ;  but  this  idea  was  erroneous,  and  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
j  beds  of  shale  and  limestone  often  dip  towards  the  granite  up  to  the 
point  of  contact,  appearing  as  if  they  would  pass  under  it  in  mass,  as 
at  a,  ^g.  7<52.,  and  then  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
mountain,  as  at  6,  dip  away  from  the  same  granite.  When  the 
junctions,  however,  are  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  plu- 
tonic rock  intrudes  itself  in  veins,  and  nowhere  covers  the  fossiliferous 
strata  in  large  overlying  masses,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  with 
trappean  formations.| 

Fig.7M. 


Silurian.  Oraaite.  Silurian  strata. 

Now  this  granite,  which  is  more  modem  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
Norway,  also  sends  veins  in  the  same  country  into  an  ancient  forma- 
tion of  gneiss ;  and  the  relations  of  the  plutonic  rock  and  the  gneiss, 
at  their  junction,  are  full  of  interest  when  we  duly  consider  the  wide 
difference  of  epoch  which  must  have  separated  their  origin.  -  

The  length  of  this  interval  of  time  is  attested  by  the  following 
facts: — The  fossiliferous,  or  Silurian,  beds  rest  unconformably 
upon  the  truncated  edges  of  the  gneiss,  the  inclined  strata  of  which 
had  been  denuded  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were  superimposed 

^  Proceed.  Geol.  Soc,  toL  ii.  p.  562.;      works  of  Eeilhan,  with  whom  I  cx- 
and  Trans.  2d  ser.  yoI.  v.  p.  686.  amined  this  country. 

t  See  the  Grsea  Norvcgica  and  other 
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Tig.  753. 


GneUt.  Granite.  .     Gnrf««.    _    

Granite  sendlof  veins  into  Silurian  straU  and  GneiM.     Cbrlstiaaia,  Norway. 

(see  fig.  753.).  The  signs  of  denudation  are  twofold;  first,  the 
surface  of  the  gneiss  is  seen  occasionally,  on  the  removal  of  the 
newer  beds,  containing  organic  remains,  to  be  worn  and  smoothed  ; 
secondly,  pebbles  of  gneiss  have  been  found  in  some  of  these  Silurian 
strata.  Between  the  origin,  therefore,  of  the  gneiss  and  the  granite 
there  intervened,  first,  the  period  when  the  strata  of  gneiss  were 
denuded ;  secondly,  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian  de- 
posits. Yet  the  granite  produced  after  this  long  interval  is  often  so 
intimately  blended  with  the  ancient  gneiss,  at  the  point  of  junction, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other  than  an  arbitrary  line  of 
separation  between  them ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  tortnoot 
veins  of  granite  pass  freely  through  gneiss,  ending  sometimes  in 
threads,  as  if  the  older  rock  had  offered  no  resistance  to  their  passage. 
These  appearances  may  probably  be  due  to  hydrothermal  action  (see 
below,  p.  731.).  I  shall  merely  observe  in  this  place  that  had  such 
junctions  alone  been  visible,  and  had  we  not  learnt,  from  other 
sections,  how  long  a  period  elapsed  between  the  consolidation  of  the 
gneiss  and  the  injection  of  this  granite,  we  might  have  suspected 
that  the  gneiss  was  scarcely  solidified,  or  had  not  yet  assumed  its 
complete  metamorphic  character  when  invaded  by  the  plutonie  rocL 
From  this  example  we  may  learn  how  impossible  it  is  to  conjecture 
whether  certain  granites  in  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  which 
send  veins  into  gneiss  and  other  metamorphic  rocks,  are  primary,  or 
whether  they  may  not  belong  to  some  secondary  or  tertiary  period. 

Oldest  granites,  — It  is  not  half  a  century  since  the  doctrine  was 
very  general  that  all  granitic  rocks  were  primitive^  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  originated  before  the  deposition  of  the  first  sedimentary  strata, 
and  before  the  creation  of  organic  beings  (see  above,  p.  9.).  But  so 
greatly  are  our  views  now  changed,  that  we  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
point  out  a  single  mass  of  granite  demonstrably  more  ancient  than  all 
the  known  fossiliferous  deposits.  Could  we  discover  some  Lower 
Cambrian  strata  resting  immediately  on  granite,  there  being  no  alter- 
ations at  the  point  of  contact,  nor  any  intersecting  granitic  veins,  we 
might  then  afifirm  the  plutonie  rock  to  have  originated  before  the 
oldest  known  fossiliferous  strata.  Still  it  would  be  presumptuous, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  582.),  to  suppose  that  when  a 
small  part  only  of  the  globe  has  been  investigated,  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  in  the  crust  of  our  planet.  Even 
when  these  are  found,  we  cannot  assume  that  there  never  were  any 
antecedent  strata  containing  organic  remains,  which   may  have 
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become  metamorphic.  If  we  find  pebbles  of  granite  in  a  conglo* 
merate  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  system,  we  may  then  feel  assured  that 
the  parent  granite  was  formed  before  the  Lower  Cambrian  formation. 
But  if  the  incumbent  strata  be  merely  Silurian  or  Upper  Cambrian, 
the  fundamental  granite,  although  of  high  antiquity,  may  be  posterior 
in  date  to  known  fossiliferous  formations. 

Protrusion  of  solvj  pranite, — In  part  of  Sutherlandshire,  near 
Brora,  common  granite,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  is  in 
immediate  contact  with  Oolitic  strata,  and  has  clearly  been  elevated 
to  the  surface  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  those  strata.* 
Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  conceive  that  this  granite 
has  been  upheaved  in  a  solid  form ;  and  that  in  breaking  through  the 
submarine  deposits,  with  which  it  was  not  perhaps  originally  in  con- 
tact, it  has  fractured  them  so  as  to  form  a  breccia  along  the  line  of 
junction.  This  breccia  consists  of  fragments  of  shale,  sandstone,  and 
limestone,  with  fossils  of  the  oolite,  all  united  together  by  a  calcareous 
cement.  The  secondary  strata,  at  some  distance  from  the  granite, 
are  but  slightly  disturbed,  but  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  the 
amount  of  dislocation  becomes  greater. 

If  we  admit  that  solid  hypogene  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  un- 
stratified,  have  in  such  cases  been  driven  upwards  so  as  to  pierce 
through  yielding  sedimentary  deposits,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account 
for  many  geological  appearances  otherwise  inexplicable.  Thus,  for 
example,  at  Weinbohla  and  Hohnstein,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  a 
mass  of  granite  has  been  observed  covering  strata  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  Oolitic  periods  for  the  space  of  between  300  and  400  yards 
square.  It  appears  clearly  from  a  memoir  of  Dr.  B.  Cotta  on  this 
pubjectf,  that  the  granite  was  thrust  into  its  actual  position  when 
solid.  There  are  no  intersecting  veins  at  the  junction, — no  alteration 
as  if  by  heat,  but  evident  signs  of  rubbing,  and  a  breccia  in  some 
places,  in  which  pieces  of  granite  are  mingled  with  broken  fragments 
of  the  secondary  rocks.  As  the  granite  overhangs  both  the  lias  and 
chalk,  so  the  lias  is  in  some  places  bent  over  strata  of  the  cretaceous  era. 

Relative  age  of  the  granites  of  Arran.  —  In  this  island,  the  largest 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  being  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  plu- 
tonic,  and  metamorphic,  are  all  conspicuously  displayed  within  a 
very  small  area,  and  with  their  peculiar  characters  strongly  con- 
trasted. In  the  north  of  the  island  the  granite  rises  to  the  height 
of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  terminating  in  mountainous  peaks. 
(See  section,  fig.  754.).  On  the  fianks  of  the  same  mountains  are 
chloritic-schists,  blue  roofing-slate,  and  other  rocks  of  the  metamor- 
phic order  (No.  1.),  into  which  the  granite  (No.  2.)  sends  veins. 
This  granite,  therefore,  is  newer  than  the  hypogene  schists  (No.  1.), 
which  it  penetrates. 

These  schists  are  highly  inclined.     Upon  them  rest  beds  of  con- 

*  MnrchisoD,  GeoL  Trans.,  2d  series,  f  Geognostische  Wanderongen,  Leip- 
Tol  ilp.307  zig,  1888. 
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glomerate  and  sandstone  (No.  3.),  which  are  referable  to  the  Old 
Red  formation,  to  which  succeed  various  shales  and  limestones 
(No.  4.)  containing  the  fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  npon 
which  are  other  strata  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  (the  higher 
beds  of  No.  4.),  in  which  no  fossils  have  been  met  with.  These  are 
perhaps  carboniferous,  though  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  maj 
belong  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  or  at  least  to  some  part  of  the 
Poikilitic  period.  All  the  preceding  formations  are  cut  through  by 
the  volcanic  rocks  (No.  6.),  which  consist  of  greenstone,  basalt, 
pitchstone,  felstone  and  other  varieties.  These  appear  either  in  the 
form  of  dikes,  or  in  dense  masses  from  50  to  700  feet  in  thickness, 
overlying  the  strata  (No.  4.).  In  one  region,  at  Ploverfield,  in  Glen 
Cloy,  a  fine-grained  granite  (5  a)  is  seen  to  send  veins  through  the 
sandstone  or  the  upper  strata  of  No.  4.  This  interesting  discovery 
of  granite  in  the  southern  region  of  Arran,  at  a  point  where  it  is 
separated  from  the  northern  mass  of  the  same  rock  by  a  great  thick- 
ness of  secondary  strata,  was  made  by  M.  L.  A.  Necker  of  Geneva, 
during  his  survey  of  Arran  in  1839.  Dr.  MacCuUoch  had  long  be- 
fore pointed  out  that  in  the  granitic  nucleus  of  the  north  there  were 
two  distinct  varieties  of  granite  (see  diagram,  p.  722.)  occupying 
separate  tracts,  both  consisting  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  but  the 
crystalline  grains  in  the  fine  variety  being  so  small  as  often  to  im- 
part to  it  an  arenaceous  aspect  and  sandy  feeL  Prof.  Ramsay 
afterwards  traced  out  the  geographical  limits  of  both  varieties,  and 
these  have  since  been  more  precisely  defined  and  laid  down  on  a  map 
by  Dr.  Bryce,  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  geology  of  Arrao. 
The  last-mentioned  observer  remarks  that  the  fine-grained  kind 
never  reaches  so  great  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  as 
does  the  coarse-grained.  He  also  discovered,  in  1864,  that  the  fine- 
grained variety  is  not  entirely  isolated,  as  formerly  supposed,  within 
a  boundary  of  the  coarse,  but  that,  on  the  south  side  of  the  nucleas, 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  slates,  which  it  penetrates  and  alters. 
The  same  geologist  also  found  that,  besides  the  outlier  of  fine- 
grained granite  at  Ploverfield,  there  is  another  smaller  outbreak  of 
the  same  rock  to  the  westward,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  from 
250  to  300  yards  broad.  It  is  called  the  Craig-Dhu  granite,  and 
seems  to  rise  at  the  junction  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone  with  the 
Carboniferous  strata. 

At  and  near  the  point  of  contact  the  base  of  the  conglomerate  of 
the  Old  Red  consisting  of  sandstone  is  rendered  crystalline,  and 
fragments  of  granite  of  an  elliptical  form  and  of  the  same  mineral 
structure  as  the  adjoining  mass  of  fine  granite  are  included  in  the 
sandstone  or  conglomerate.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  no 
pieces  of  granite,  rounded  or  angular,  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Red,  and  as  they  are  only  found  here  in  close  proximity  to  the  czy- 
stalline  and  intrusive  rock,  Dr.  Bryce  supposes  that  they  were 
injected  into  the  strata  in  a  fiuid  or  semi-fiuid  state.  I  have  seen 
a  similar  junction  in  Caithness,  of  which  Sir  R.  Murchison  in 
1827,  and  again  in  1828  jointly  with  Professor  Sedgwick,  has  given 
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a  faithful  description.  Close  to  the  point  of  contact  of  certain 
oolitic  sandstones,  shales  and  limestones  in  the  Caithness  cliffs, 
a  breccia  occurs  containing  granite  fragments  mixed  with  those 
of  the  invaded  rock.  The  granite,  they  say,  appears  as  if  it 
had  been  mechanically  driven  in  among  the  sliattered  and  altered 
strata.*  In  the  coarse-grained  granite  of  the  northern  nucleus 
trap-dikes  of  pitchstone  and  basalt  are  numerous,  but  dikes  are 
comparatively  rare  in  the  fine-grained  granite,  and  were  even  sup- 
posed to  be  entirely  wanting  until  three  or  four,  consisting  of  basalt 
and  greenstone,  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Bryce,  running  north  and 
north-west.  It  seems  therefore  fair  to  infer,  as  Prof.  Ramsay  has  done, 
that  many  of  the  dikes  penetrating  the  older  granite  are  cut  off  at 
the  junction  of  the  newer  or  fine-grained  variety  in  the  manner  ex- 
pressed at  b,  c,  rf,  fig.  754.,  though  no  such  cutting  off  has  been 
actually  observed.  We  may  also  feel  assured  that  some  of  the  dikes 
traversing  the  fine  must  also  penetrate  the  coarse-grained  granite, 
as  Dr.  Bryce  infers,  although,  as  yet,  he  has  not  observed  the  actual 
passage  of  any  one  from  the  newer  to  the  older  rock.  There  can 
be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  fine-grained  variety  of  nucleus  and  the 
similar  rocks  of  Ploverfield  and  Craig-Dhu  are  of  contemporaneous 
date,  and  they  seem  to  be  more  modern  than  all  the  formations  of 
Arran,  except  the  overlying  trap  (No.  6.)  and  its  associated  dikes. 
But  the  coarser  granite  (No.  2.)  may  be  the  oldest  rock  in  Arran, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hypogene  slates  (No.  1.),  into  which  it 
sends  veins,  and  which  it  alters  at  the  point  of  contact. 

An  objection  may  perhaps  at  first  be  started  to  this  conclusion, 
derived  from  the  curious  and  striking  fact,  the  importance  of  which 
was  first  emphatically  pointed  out  by  Dr.  MacCuUoch,  that  no 
pebbles  of  granite  occur  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  red  sandstone 
in  Arran,  although  these  conglomerates  are  several  hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  and  lie  at  the  foot  of  lofty  granite  mountains,  which  tower 
above  them.  As  a  general  rule,  all  such  aggregates  of  pebbles  and 
sand  are  mainly  composed  of  the  wreck  of  pre-existing  rocks  occur- 
ring in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  total  absence  therefore  of  gra- 
nitic pebbles  has  justly  been  a  theme  of  wonder  to  those  geologists 
who  have  successively  visited  Arran,  and  they  have  carefully  searched 
there,  as  I  have  done  myself,  to  find  an  exception,  but  in  vain.  The 
rounded  masses  consist  exclusively  of  quartz,  chlorite-schist,  and 
other  members  of  the  metamorphic  series ;  nor  in  the  newer  conglo- 
merates of  No.  3.  have  any  granitic  fragments  been  discovered.  Are 
we  then  entitled  to  affirm  that  the  coarse-grained  granite  (No.  2.),  like 
the  fine-grained  variety  (No.  5.),  is  more  modern  than  all  the  other 
rocks  of  the  island?  This  we  cannot  assume,  but  we  may  confidently 
infer  that  when  the  various  beds  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  were 
formed,  no  granite  had  reached  the  surface,  or  had  been  exposed  to 
denudation  in  Arran.  It  is  clear  that  the  crystalline  schists  were 
ground  into  sand  and  shingle  when  the  strata  No.  3.  were  deposited, 

*  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  353.,  and  vol  iii.  p.  13S. 
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and  at  that  time  the  waves  had  never  acted  upon  the  granite,  which 
now  sends  its  veins  into  the  schist.  May  we  then  conclude,  that  the 
schists  suffered  denudation  before  they  were  invaded  by  granite? 
The  opinion,  although  not  inadmissible,  is  by  no  means  fully  borne 
out  by  the  evidence.  For  at  that  time  when  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
originated,  the  metamorphic  strata  may  have  formed  islands  in  the 
sea,  as  in  fig.  755.,  over  which  the  breakers  rolled,  or  from  which 

Fig.  756. 
Sea. 


torrents  and  rivers  descended,  carrying  down  gravel  and  sand.  The 
plutonic  rock  or  granite  (b)  may  even  then  have  been  previously 
injected  at  a  certain  depth  below,  and  yet  may  never  have  been 
exposed  to  denudation. 

As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  subsequent  protrusion  of  the 
coarse-grained  granite  (No.  2.),  this  rock  may  have  been  thrust  up 
bodily  in  a  solid  form,  during  that  long  series  of  igneous  operations 
which  produced  the  plutonic  formations  (No.  5.),  and  some  of  the 
trap  dikes  of  the  same  age. 

We  have  shown  that  these  eruptions,  whatever  their  date,  were 
posterior  to  the  deposition  of  all  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  Arran, 
We  can  also  prove  that  subsequently  both  the  granitic  and  trappean 
rocks  underwent  great  aqueous  denudation,  which  they  probably 
suffered  during  their  emergence  from  the  sea.  The  fact  is  demon- 
strated by  the  abrupt  truncation  of  numerous  dikes,  such  as  those  at 
&,  c,  (f,  which  are  cut  off  on  the  surface  of  the  granite  and  trap. 

The  theory  of  the  protrusion  in  a  solid  form  of  the  northern 
nucleus  of  granite  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  hypogene 
slates  (No.  1.)  and  the  beds  of  conglomerate  (No.  3.)  dip  away  from 
it  on  all  sides.  In  some  places  indeed  the  slates  are  inclined  towards 
the  granite,  but  this  exception  might  have  been  looked  for,  because 
these  hypogene  strata  have  undergone  disturbances  at  more  than 
one  geological  epoch,  and  may  at  some  points,  perhaps,  have  their 
original  order  of  position  inverted.  The  high  inclination,  therefore, 
and  the  quaquaversal  dip  of  the  beds  around  the  borders  of  the 
granitic  boss,  and  the  comparative  horizontality  of  the  fossiliferous 
strata  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  are  facts  which  all  accord 
with  the  hypothesis  of  a  great  amount  of  movement  at  that  point 
where  the  granite  is  supposed  to  have  been  thrust  up  bodily,  and 
where  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  been  distended  laterally  by  the 
repeated  injection  of  fresh  supplies  of  melted  materials.* 

*  For  the  geology  of  Arran,  which  I  Trans.,  Second  Scr.),  Mr.  L.  A.  Neckcr*! 

examined  myself  in   1836,  consult  the  Memoir,  read  to  the  Royal  Soc  of  Bdin. 

works  of  Drs.  Hotton  and  MacCalloch,  20th  April,  1840,  and   Prof.  BamMiy's 

the  Memoirs  of  Messrs.  Von  Dechen  Geol.  of  Arran,  1841,  and  lastly,  Mr. 

and    Oeynhansen,    that    of    Professor  Bryce's  Geol.  of  Arran  and  Clydesdale, 

Sedgwick  and  Sir  B.  Marchison  (Geol  Srd  ed.  1864. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

HETAMORPHIC  BOCKS. 

General  character  of  metamorphic  rocks  —  Gneiss — Homblende-scliist — Mka- 
schist  —  Claj-slate — Quartzite  —  Chlorite-schist  —  Metamorphic  limestozie — 
Alphabetical  list  and  explanation  of  the  more  abundant  rocks  of  this  £unllj 
— Origin  of  the  metamorphic  strata — Their  stratification  —  Fossiliferoiis  stnu 
near  intmsiye  masses  of  granite  converted  into  rocks  identical  with  diflferent 
members  of  the  metamorphic  series  —  Arguments  hence  derived  as  to  the 
nature  of  plutonic  action  —  Time  maj  enable  this  action  to  perrade  denser 
masses — From  what  kinds  of  sedimentary  rock  each  Tarietj  of  the  metamorphic 
class  maj  be  derived — Certain  objections  to  the  metamor|^ic  theorj  considered 
—  Partial  conversion  of  Eocene  slate  into  gneiss. 

We  have  now  considered  three  distinct  classes  of  rocks :  first,  the 
aqueous,  or  fossiliferous ;  secondly,  the  volcanic ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
plutonic,  or  granitic  ;  and  it  remains  for  us  to  examine  those  crys- 
talline (or  hypogene)  strata  to  which  the  name  of  metamorphic 
has  been  assigned.  Tne  last-mentioned  term  expresses,  as  before 
explained,  a  theoretical  opinion  that  such  strata,  after  having  been 
deposited  from  water,  acquired,  by  the  influence  of  heat  and  other 
causes,  a  highly  crystalline  texture.  They  who  still  question  this 
opinion  may  call  the  rocks  under  consideration  the  stratified  hypo- 
gene,  or  schistose  hypogene  formations. 

These  rocks,  when  in  their  most  characteristic  or  normal  state,  are 
wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  and  contain  no  distinct  fragments 
of  other  rocks,  whether  rounded  or  angular.  They  sometimes  break 
out  in  the  central  parts  of  narrow  mountain  chains,  but  in  other 
cases  extend  over  areas  of  vast  dimensions,  occupying,  for  example, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  where,  as  in  Brazil,  they 
appear  alike  in  the  lower  and  higher  grounds.  In  Great  Britain, 
those  members  of  the  series  which  approach  most  nearly  to  granito 
in  their  composition,  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  hornblende-schist, 
are  confined  to  the  country  north  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 

However  crystalline  these  rocks  may  become  in  certain  regions, 
they  never,  like  granite  or  trap,  send  veins  into  contiguous  forma- 
tions, whether  into  an  older  schist  or  granite  or  into  a  set  of  newer 
fossiliferous  strata. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  general  order  of  sue- 
cession  or  superposition  in  the  members  of  this  family  ;  clay-slate^ 
for  example,  having  been  often  supposed  to  hold  invariably  a  higher 
geological  position  than  mica-schist^  and  mica-schist  always  to 
overlie  gneiss.    But  although  such  an  order  may  prevail  through- 
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out  limited  districts,  it  is  bj  no  means  nniveraal.  To  tliis  subject, 
liowever,  I  shall  again  revert,  in  the  37th  chapter,  ■when  the  chro- 
nological relations  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  are  pointed  out. 

Tho  following  may  be  enumerated  as  the  principal  members  of  the 
metamorphic  class: — gneiss,  mica-schist,  horn  blende -schist,  claj- 
filatc,  chlorite-schisi,  hypogene  or  metamorphic  limestone,  and  certain 
kinds  of  quartz-rock  or  quartzite. 

Gneiss.  —  The  first  of  these,  gneiss,  may  be  called  stratified,  or,  by 
those  who  object  to  that  term,  foliated,  granite,  being  formed  of  tho 
same  materials  as  granite,  namely,  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  In  the 
specimen  here  figured,  the  white  layers  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
granular  felspar,  with  here  and  there  a  speck  of  mica  and  grain  of 
quartz.     The  dark  layers  are  compoEed  of  grey  quartz  and  black 
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mica,  with  occasionally  a  grain  of  felspar  intermixed.  The  rock 
splits  most  easily  in  the  plane  of  these  darker  layers,  and  the  surface 
thus  exposed  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  shining  spangles  of 
raica.  Tlie  accompanying  quartz,  however,  greatly  predominates  in 
quantity,  but  the  most  ready  cleavage  is  determined  by  the  abun- 
dance of  mica  in  certain  parts  of  the  dark  layer. 

Instead  of  consisting  of  these  thin  laminEB,  gneiss  is  sometimes 
simply  divided  into  thick  beds,  in  which  the  mica  has  only  a  slight 
degree  of  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

The  term  "gneiss,"  however,  in  geology  is  commonly  used  in  a 
wider  sense,  to  designate  a  formation  in  which  the  above-mentioned 
rock  prevails,  but  with  which  any  one  of  the  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  more  especially  hornblende-schist^  may  alternate.  These 
other  members  of  the  metamorphic  series  are,  in  this  case,  considered 
as  subordinate  to  the  true  gneiss. 

The  different  varieties  of  rock  allied  to  gneiss,  into  which  felspar 
enters  as  an  essential  ingredient,  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
what  was  said  of  granit«.  Thus,  for  example,  hornblende  may  bo 
superadded  to  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar,  forming  a  syenitic  gneiss ; 
or  talc  may  be  substituted  for  mica,  constituting  talcose  gneiss,  a 
rock  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  talc,  in  distinct  crystals  or 
grains  (stratified  protogine  of  the  French), 

Hornblende-schUt  is  usually  black,  and  composed  principally  of 
hornblende,  with  a  variable  quantity  of  felspar,  and  sometimefl  grains 
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of  quartz.  When  the  hornblende  and  felspar  are  neaiij  in  equal 
quantities,  and  the  rock  is  not  slaty,  it  corresponds  in  character  with 
the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family,  and  has  been  called  ^primitiTe 
greenstone."  It  may  be  termed  hornblende  rock.  Some  of  these 
homblendic  masses  may  really  have  been  volcanic  rocks,  which  have 
since  assumed  a  more  crystalline  or  metamorphic  texture. 

Mica-schist,  or  Micaceous  schist,  is,  next  to  gneiss,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  series.  It  is  slaty,  essentially 
composed  of  mica  and  quartz,  the  mica  sometimes  appearing  to  con- 
stitute the  whole  mass.  Beds  of  pure .  quartz  also  occur  in  this 
formation.  In  some  districts,  garnets  in  regular  twelve-sided  crjstab 
form  an  integrant  part  of  mica-schist.  This  rock  passes  by  insensible 
gradations  into  clay -slate. 

Clay-slate,  or  Argillaceous  schist, — This  rock  sometimes  resembles 
an  indurated  clay  or  shale.  It  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  fissile, 
often  affording  good  roofing-slate.  Occasionally  it  derives  a  shining 
and  silky  lustre  from  the  minute  particles  of  mica  or  talc  which  it 
contains.  It  varies  from  greenish  or  bluish-grey  to  a  lead  colour; 
and  it  may  be  said  of  this,  more  than  of  any  other  schist,  that  it  is 
common  to  the  metamorphic  and  fossiliferous  series,  for  some  clay- 
slates  taken  from  each  division  would  not  be  distinguishable  by 
mineral  characters  alone. 

Quartzite,  or  Quartz  rock,  is  an  aggregate  of  grains  of  quartz 
which  are  either  in  minute  crystals,  or  in  many  cases  slightly 
rounded,  occurring  in  regular  strata,  associated  with  gneiss  or  other 
metamorphic  rocks.  Compact  quartz,  like  that  so  frequently  found 
in  veins,  is  also  found  together  with  granular  quartzite.  Both  of 
these  alternate  with  gneiss  -or  mica-schist,  or  pass  into  those  rocki 
by  the  addition  of  mica,  or  of  felspar  and  mica. 

Chlorite-schist  is  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is  abundant 
in  foliated  plates,  usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  or 
sometimes  with  felspar  or  mica ;  often  associated  with,  and  gra- 
duating into,  gneiss  and  clay-slate. 

Crystalline  or  Metamorphic  limestone,  —  This  hypogene  rock, 
called  by  the  earlier  geologists  primary  limestone,  is  sometimes  a 
white  crystalline  granular  marble,  which  when  in  thick  beds  can  be 
used  in  sculpture  ;  but  more  frequently  it  occurs  in  thin  beds,  form- 
ing a  foliated  schist  much  resembling  in  colour  and  appearance 
certain  varieties  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist  When  it  alternates  with 
these  rocks,  it  often  contains  some  crystals  of  mica,  and  occasionally 
quartz,  felspar,  hornblende,  talc,  chlorite,  garnet,  and  other  minerals. 
It  enters  sparingly  into  the  structure  of  the  hypogene  districts 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  but  is  largely  developed  in  the 
Alps. 

Before  ofiering  any  farther  observations  on  the  probable  origin  of 
the  metamorphic  rocks,  I  subjoin,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  a  brief 
explanation  of  some  of  the  principal  varieties  and  their  synonyms. 
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Explanation  of  the  JVdmeSy  Synonyms,  and  Mineral  Composition  of 

the  more  abundant  Metamorphic  Rocks, 

AcTiKOLiTB-scHiST.  A  slatj  foUated  rock,  composed  chiefly  of  actinolite,  (an 
emerald-green  mineral,  allied  to  hornblende,)  with  some  admixture  of 
garnet,  mica,  and  quartz. 

Ampslitb.  Aluminous  slate  (BrongniaH)  ;  occurs  both  in  the  metamorphic  and 
fossiliferous  series. 

Amphibolite,    Hornblende  rock,  which  see. 

Abgillacbocs-schist,  or  Clat-slate.    See  p.  726. 

Abkosb.  Name  given  by  Brongniart  to  a  compound  of  the  same  materials  as 
granite,  which  it  often  resembles  closely.  It  is  found  at  the  junction  of 
granite  with  formations  of  difierent  ages,  and  consists  of  crystals  of  felspar, 
quartz,  and  sometimes  mica,  which,  after  separation  from  their  original 
matrix  by  disintegration,  have  been  reunited  by  a  siliceous  or  quartzose 
cement    It  is  often  penetrated  by  quartz  yeins. 

Chiastolitb-slate  scarcely  differs  from  clay-slate,  but  includes  numerous  crystals 
of  Chiastolite  :  in  considerable  thickness  in  Cumberland.  Chiastolite 
occurs  in  long  slender  rhomboidal  crystals.  For  composition,  see  Table, 
p.  602. 

CiiLORiTE-scHiST.  A  grccu  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite,  a  green  scaly  mineral, 
is  abundant     See  p.  726. 

Clat-slate  or  Aroillacbous-schist.    See  p.  726. 

Edbite  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  plutonic  rock  (p.  700.),  but  occurs  also 
with  precisely  the  same  composition  in  beds  subordinate  to  gneiss  or  mica- 
slate. 

Gneiss.  A  stratified  or  foliated  rock ;  has  the  same  composition  as  granite.  See 
p.  725. 

Hornblende  Rock,  or  Amphibolite.  See  above,  p.  600.  A  member  both  of 
the  volcanic  and  metamorphic  series.  Agrees  in  composition  with  horn- 
blende-schist, but  is  not  fissile. 

Hornblende-schist,  or  slate.  Composed  of  hornblende  and  febpar.  Su 
pt  725. 

Hornblendic  or  Stenitic  Gnbiss.  Composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  horn- 
blende. 

Htpogeme  Limestone.     See  p.  726. 

Marblb.    See  pp.  12.  &  726. 

Mica-schist,  or  Micaceous-schist.     A  slaty  rock,   composed  of  mica  and 

quartz,  in  variable  proportions.     See  p.  726. 
Mica-slate.    See  Mica-schist,  p.  726. 

Phtllade.    D*Aubuisson*8  term  for  clay-slate,  from  ^t/xv*;,  a  heap  of  leaves. 
Primary  Limestone.    See  Htpooene  Limestone,  p.  726. 
Protogine.     See  Talcose-qneibs,  p.  725.;  when  unstratified  it  is   Talcose- 
granite. 

Quartz  Rock,  or  Quartzite.  A  stratified  rock  ;  an  aggregate  of  grains  of 
quartz.     See  p.  726. 

Serpentine  has  already  been  described  (p.  601.)  because  it  occurs  in  both  divi- 
sions of  the  hypogene  series,  as  a  stratified  or  unstratified  rock. 

Talcose-oneiss.  Same  composition  as  talcose-granite  or  protogine,  but  stratified 
or  foliated.     See  p^  725. 

Talcosb-schist  consists  chiefly  of  talc,  or  of  talc  and  quartz,  or  of  talc  and  fel- 
spar, and  has  a  texture  something  like  that  of  clay-slate. 
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Origin  of  the  Metamorphic  Strata. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  meta- 
morphic rocks,  I  maj  combine  what  remains  to  be  said  of  their 
structure  and  history  with  an  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  of 
their  probable  origin.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  well  to  forewarn 
the  reader  that  we  are  here  entering  upon  ground  of  controversy, 
and  soon  reach  the  limits  where  positive  induction  ends,  and  beyond 
which  we  can  only  indulge  in  speculations.  It  was  once  a  favourite 
doctrine,  and  is  still  maintained  by  many,  that  these  rocks  owe  their 
crystalline  texture,  their  want  of  all  signs  of  a  mechanical  origin,  or 
of  fossil  contents^  to  a  peculiar  and  nascent  condition  of  the  planet  at 
the  period  of  their  formation.  The  arguments  in  refutation  of  this 
hypothesis  will  be  more  fully  considered  when  I  show,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  chapter,  to  how  many  different  ages  the  metamorphic 
formations  are  referable,  and  how  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  and 
hypogene  limestone  (that  of  Carrara  for  example)  have  been  formed, 
not  only  since  the  first  introduction  of  organic  beings  into  this  planet, 
but  even  long  after  many  distinct  races  of  plants  and  ii.nim<tlfi  had 
passed  away  in  succession. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  crystalline  strata,  implied  in  die 
name  metamorphic,  may  properly  be  treated  of  in  this  place ;  and 
we  must  first  inquire  whether  these  rocks  are  really  entitled  to  be 
called  stratified  in  the  strict  sense  of  having  been  originally  de- 
posited as  sediment  from  water.  The  general  adoption  by  geologists 
of  the  term  stratified,  as  applied  to  these  rocks,  sufficiently  attests 
their  division  into  beds  very  analogous,  at  least  in  form,  to  ordinary 
fossiliferous  strata.  This  resemblance  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  existence  in  both  occasionally  of  a  laminated  structure,  but  ex- 
tends to  every  kind  of  arrangement  which  is  compatible  with  the 
absence  of  fossils,  and  of  sand,  pebbles,  ripple-mark,  and  other  cha- 
racters which  the  metamorphic  theory  supposes  to  have  been  ob- 
literated by  plutonic  action.  Thus,  for  example,  we  behold  alike  in 
the  crystalline  and  fossiliferous  formations  an  alternation  of  beds 
varying  greatly  in  composition,  colour,  and  thickness.  We  observe, 
for  instance,  gneiss  alternating  with  layers  of  black  hornblende- 
schist,  or  of  green  chlorite -schist,  or  with  granular  quartz,  or  lime- 
stone ;  and  the  interchange  of  these  diflTerent  strata  may  be  repeated 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  In  the  like  manner,  mica-schist 
alternates  with  chlorite-schist,  and  with  beds  of  pure  quartz  or  of 
granular  limestone. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  near  the  immediate  contact  of  granitic 
veins  and  volcanic  dikes,  very  extraordinary  alterations  in  rocks 
have  taken  place,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granite. 
It  will  be  useful  here  to  add  other  illustrations,  showing  that  a  tex- 
ture undistinguishable  from  that  which  characterizes  the  more 
crystalline  metamorphic  formations  has  actually  been  superinduced 
in  strata  once  fossilii'erous. 
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Id  the  sonthern  extremity  of  Xorway  there  is  a  large  district,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  fiord  of  Christiania,  in  which  granite  or  eyeoite 
protrudes  in  mountain  masses  through  foBsiliferous  strata,  and  usually 
sends  veins  into  them  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  stratified  rocks, 
replete  with  shelU  and  zoophyt*>a,  consist  chiefly  of  shale,  limestone, 
and  some  sandstone,  and  all  these  are  invariably  altered  near  the 
granite  for  a  distance  of  from  50  to  400  yards.  The  aluminoua 
shales  are  hardened  and  have  become  flinty.  Sometimes  they  re- 
semble  jasper.  Ribboned  jasper  is  produced  by  the  hardening  of 
alternate  layers  of  green  and  chocolate -coloured  schist,  each  stripe 
faithfully  representing  the  original  lines  of  si  ratification.  Nearer 
the  granite  the  schist  often  contains  crystals  of  hornblende,  which 
arc  even  met  with  in  some  places  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  junction;  and  this  black  hornblende  is  so  abundant 
that  eminent  geologists,  when  passing  througii  the  country,  have 
confounded  it  with  the  ancient  hornblende-schist,  subordinate  to  the 
great  gneiss  formation  of  Korway.  Frequently,  between  the  granite 
and  the  hornblende  slate,  above-mentioned,  grains  of  mica  and  crys- 
talline felspar  appear  in  the  schist,  so  that  rocks  resembling  gneiss 
and  mica-schist  arc  produced.  Fossils  can  rarely  be  detected  in 
these  schists,  and  they  are  more  completely  effaced  in  proportion  to 
the  more  crystalline  texture  of  the  beds,  and  their  vicinity  to  the 
granite.  In  some  places  the  siliceous  matter  of  the  schist  becomes  a 
granular  quartz ;  and  when  hornblende  and  mica  are  added,  the 
altered  rock  loses  its  stratification,  and  passes  into  a  kind  of  granite. 
The  limestone,  which  at  points  remote  from  the  granit«  is  of  an 
earthy  texture  and  blue  colour,  and  often  abounds  in  corals,  becomes 
a  white  granular  marble  near  the  granite,  sometimes  siliceous,  the 
granular  structure  extending  occasionally  upwards  of  400  yards  from 
the  junction  ;  the  corals  being  for  the  most  part  obliterated,  though 
sometimes  preserved,  even  in  the  white  marble.     Both  the  altered 


limestone  and  hardened  slate  contain  garnets  in  many  places,  also 
ores  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  some  silver.  These  alterations 
occur  equally,  whether  the  granite  invades  the  strata  in  a  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  general  strike  of  the  fossiliferous  beds,  or  in  a  line  at 
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right  angles  to  their  strike,  as  will  be  seen  hy  the  accompanjing 
ground  plan.* 

The  indurated  and  ribboned  schists  above  mentioned  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  certain  shales  of  the  coal  found  at  Russell's  Hall, 
near  Dudley,  where  coal-mines  have  been  on  fire  for  ag(ss.  Beds  of 
shale  of  considerable  thickness,  lying  over  the  burning  coal,  have 
been  baked  and  hardened  so  as  to  acquire  a  flinty  fracturey  the  layers 
being  alternately  green  and  brick-coloured. 

The  granite  of  Cornwall,  in  like  manner,  sends  forth  veins  into  a 
coarse  argillaceous-schist,  provincially  termed  killas.  This  killas  is 
converted  into  hornblende-schist  near  the  contact  with  the  veins. 
These  appearances  are  well  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  granite  and 
killas,  in  St  Michael's  Mount,  a  small  island  nearly  300  feet  high, 
situated  in  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Pen- 
zance. 

The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche, 
has  intruded  itself  into  the  slate  and  slaty  sandstone  called  greywacke, 
twisting  and  contorting  the  strata,  and  sending  veins  into  them. 
Hence  some  of  the  slate  rocks  have  become  "  micaceous ;  others  more 
indurated,  and  with  the  characters  of  mica-slate  and  gneiss ;  while 
others  again  appear  converted  into  a  hard-zoned  rock  strongly  im- 
pr(»gnated  with  felspar."  f 

We  learn  from  the  investigations  of  M.  Dufr^noy,  that  in  the 
eastern  Pyrenees  there  are  mountain  masses  of  granite  posterior  in 
date  to  the  formations  called  lias  and  chalk  of  that  district,  and  that 
these  fossiliferous  rocks  are  greatly  altered  in  texture,  and  often 
charged  with  iron-ore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  granite.  Thus 
in  the  environs  of  St.  Martin,  near  St.  Paul  de  F^nouillet,  the  chalky 
limestone  becomes  more  crystalline  and  saccharoid  as  it  approaches 
the  granite,  and  loses  all  trace  of  the  fossils  which  it  previously  con- 
tained in  abundance.  At  some  points,  also,  it  becomes  dolomitic, 
and  filled  with  small  veins  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  spots  of  red 
iron-ore.  At  Rancid  the  lias  nearest  the  granite  is  not  only  filled 
with  iron -ore,  but  charged  with  pyrites,  tremolite,  garnet,  and  a  new 
mineral  somewhat  allied  to  felspar,  called,  from  the  place  in  the 
Pyrenees  where  it  occurs,  "  couzeranite." 

Now  the  alterations  above  described  as  superinduced  in  rocks  by 
volcanic  dikes  and  granite  veins  prove  incontestably  that  powers 
exist  in  nature  capable  of  transforming  fossiliferous  into  crystalline 
strata — powers  capable  of  generating  in  them  a  new  mineral  charac- 
ter, similar  to,  nay,  often  absolutely  identical  with  that  of  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  other  stratified  members  of  the  hypogene  series.  The 
precise  nature  of  these  altering  causes,  which  may  provisionally  be 
termed  plutonic,  is  in  a  great  degree  obscure  and  doubtful ;  but 
their  reality  is  no  less  clear,  and  we  must  suppose  the  influence  of 
heat  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  transmutation,  if^  for 
reasons  before  explained,  we  concede  the  igneous  origin  of  granite. 

*  Eeilhaa,  Gaea  Nonregica,  pp.61 — 63.  f  OeoL  Manual,  p.  479- 
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The  experiments  of  Gregory  Watt,  in  fusing  rocks  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  allowing  them  to  consolidate  by  slow  cooling,  prove  dis- 
tinctly that  a  rock  need  not  be  perfectly  melted  in  order  that  a 
re-arrangement  of  its  component  particles  should  take  place,  and  a 
partial  crystallization  ensue.*  We  may  easily  suppose,  therefore, 
that  all  traces  of  shells  and  other  organic  remains  may  be  destroyed  ; 
and  that  new  chemical  combinations  may  arise,  without  the  mass  being 
so  fused  as  that  the  lines  of  stratification  should  be  wholly  obliterated. 

We  roust  not,  however,  imagine  that  heat  alone,  such  as  may  be 
applied  to  a  stone  in  the  open  air,  can  constitute  all  that  is  comprised 
in  plutonic  action.  We  know  that  volcanos  in  eruption  not  only 
emit  fluid  lava,  but  give  off  steam  and  other  heated  gases,  which 
rush  out  in  enormous  volume,  for  days,  weeks,  or  years  continuously, 
and  are  even  disengaged  from  lava  during  its  consolidation. 

We  also  know  that  long  after  volcanos  have  spent  their  force, 
hot  sj;^rings  continue  for  ages  to  flow  out  at  various  points  in  the 
same  area.  In  regions  also  subject  to  violent  earthquakes  such 
springs  are  frequently  observed  issuing  from  rents,  usually  along 
lines  of  fault  or  displacement  of  the  rocks.  These  thermal  waters 
are  most  commonly  charged  with  a  variety  of  mineral  ingredients, 
and  they  retain  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  temperature  from  cen- 
tury to  century.  A  like  uniformity  is  also  persistent  in  the  nature 
of  the  earthy,  metallic,  and  gaseous  substances  with  which  they  are 
impregnated.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  springs,  whether  hot  or 
cold,  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  especially  with  hydrofluoric 
acid,  which  is  often  present  in  small  quantities,  are  powerful  causes 
of  decomposition  and  chemical  re-action  in  rocks  through  which  they 
percolate. 

The  changes  which  Daubree  has  shown  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  alkaline  waters  of  Plombi^res  in  the  Vosges,  are  more  espe- 
cially instructive.f  These  waters  have  a  heat  of  160®  F.,  or  an 
excess  of  109°  above  the  average  temperature  of  ordinary  springs  in 
that  district.  They  were  conveyed  by  the  Romans  to  baths  through 
long  conduits  or  aqueducts.  The  foundations  of  some  of  their  works 
consisted  of  a  bed  of  concrete  made  of  lime,  fragments  of  brick,  and 
sandstone.  Through  this  and  other  masonry  the  hot  waters  have 
been  percolating  for  centuries,  and  have  given  rise  to  various  zeo- 
lites— apophyllite  and  chabazite  among  others  ;  also  to  calcareous 
spnr,  arragonite,  and  fluor  spar,  together  with  siliceous  minerals, 
such  as  opal, — all  found  in  the  interspaces  of  the  bricks  and  mortar, 
or  constituting  part  of  their  re-arranged  materials.  The  quantity  of 
heat  brought  into  action  in  this  instance  in  the  course  of  2000  years 
has,  no  doubt,  been  enormous,  but  the  intensity  of  it  developed  at 
any  one  moment  has  been  always  inconsiderable. 

From  these  facts  and  from  the  experiments  and  observations  of 

*  PhiL  Trans.,  1804. 

I  Daubree,  Sur  le  Metamorphlsme  ;  Paris,  1860. 
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Sdnarmont,  Daubr^e,  Delesse,  Scheerer,  Sorby,   Steny  Hani,  and 
others,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  when  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
there  are  large  Tolumes  of  molten  matter,  containing  heated  water 
and  various  acids  under  enormous  pressure,  these  subterranean  fluid 
masses  will  gradually  part  with  their  heat  by  the  escape  of  steam 
and  various  gases  through  fissures,  producing  hot  springs  ;  or  by  the 
passage  of  the  same  through  the  pores  of  the  overlying  and  injected 
rocks.     Even  the  most  compact  rocks  may  be  regarded,  before  they 
have  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  dried,  in  the  light  of  sponges  filled 
with  water.     According  to  the  experiments  of  Henry,  water,  under 
an  hydrostatic  pressure  of  96  feet,  will  absorb  three  times  as  much 
carbonic  acid  gas  as  it  can  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmo* 
sphere*     There  are  other  gases,  as  well  as  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
water  absorbs,  and  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
pressure.     Although  the  gaseous  matter  first  absorbed  would  soon 
be  condensed,  and  part  with  its  heat,  yet  the  continual  arrival  of 
fresh  supplies  from  below  might,  in  the  course  of  ages,  cause  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  and  with  it  that  of  the  containing  rock,  to 
be  materially  raised,  the  water  acts  not  only  as  a  vehicle   of  heat, 
but  also  by  its  affinity  for  various  silicates,  which,  when  some  of  Uie 
materials  of  the  invaded  rocks  are  decomposed,  form  quartz,  felspar, 
mica,  and  other  .minerals.     As  for  quartz,  it  can  be  produced  tinder 
the  infiuence  of  heat  by  water  holding  alkaline  silicates  in  solution, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Plombieres  springs,  without  any  chemical  re- 
action.    The  quantity  of  water  required,  according  to  Daubree,  to 
produce  great  transformations  in  the  mineral  structure  of  rocks,  is 
very  small.     As  to  the  heat  required,  silicates  may  be  produced  in 
the  moist  way  at  about  incipient  red  heat,  whereas  to  form  the  same 
in  the  dry  way  would  require  a  much  higher  temperature, 

M.  Fournet,  in  his  description  of  the  metalliferous  gneiss  near 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  states  that  all  the  minute  fissures  of  the  rock 
are  quite  saturated  with  free  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  which  gas  rises 
plentifully  from  the  soil  there  and  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  various  elements  of  the  gneiss,  with  tlie  exception  of 
the  quartz,  are  all  softened  ;  and  new  combinations  of  the  acid  with 
lime,  iron,  and  manganese  are  continually  in  progress.* 

Another  illustration  of  the  power  of  subterranean  gases  is  afforded 
by  the  Stufas  of  St.  Calogero,  situated  in  the  largest  of  the  Lipari 
Islands.  Here,  according  to  the  description  published  by  HofiTmann, 
horizontal  strata  of  tuff,  extending  for  4  miles  along  the  coast^  and 
forming  cliffs  more  than  200  feet  high,  have  been  discoloured  in 
various  places,  and  strangely  altered  by  the  "all-penetrating  va- 
pours." Dark  clays  have  become  yellow,  or  often  snow-white;  or 
have  assumed  a  chequered  or  brecciated  appearance,  being  crossed 
with  ferruginous  red  stripes*  In  some  places  the  fumeroles  have 
been  found  by  analysis  to  consist  partly  of  sublimations  of  oxide  of 
iron  ;  but  it  also  appears  that  veins  of  chalcedony  and  opal,  and 

*  See  Ptw\d^\e»,  Index /''Qrw\»Xi^\A^^\!t\^^^''  &c. 
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Others  of  fibrous  gypsum,  have  resulted  from  these  volcanic  exhala- 
tions.* 

The  reader  may  also  refer  to  M.  Virlet's  account  of  the  corrosion 
of  hard,  flinty,  and  jaspideous  rocks  near  Corinth  by  the  prolonged 
agency  of  subten*anean  gases f ;  and  to  Dr.  Daubeny's  description  of 
the  decomposition  of  trachytic  rocks  in  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples, 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid  gases4 

Although  in  all  these  instances  we  can  only  study  the  phenomena 
as  exhibited  at  the  surface,  it  is  clear  that  the  gaseous  fluids  must 
have  made  their  way  through  the  whole  thickness  of  porous  or 
fissured  rocks,  which  intervene  between  the  subterranean  reservoirs 
of  gas  and  the  external  air.  The  extent,  therefore,  of  the  earth's 
crust  which  the  vapours  have  permeated  and  are  now  permeating 
may  be  thousands  of  fathoms  in  thickness,  and  their  heating  and 
modifying  influence  may  be  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
solid  mass. 

We  learn  fi*om  Professor  Bischoff  that  the  steam  of  a  hot  spring 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  although  its  temperature  is  only  from  133°  to 
167°  F.,  has  converted  the  surface  of  some  blocks  of  black  marble 
into  a  doughy  mass.  He  conceives,  therefore,  that  steam  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  having  a  temperature  equal  or  even  greater  than 
the  melting  point  of  lava,  and  having  an  elasticity  of  which  even 
Papin's  digester  can  give  but  a  faint  idea,  may  convert  rocks  into 
liquid  matter. § 

The  above  observations  are  calculated  to  meet  some  of  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  against  the  metamorphic  theory  on 
the  ground  of  the  small  power  of  rocks  to  conduct  heat ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  rocks,  when  dry  and  in  the  air,  difler  remarkably 
from  metals  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  asked  how  the  changes 
which  extend  merely  for  a  few  feet  from  the  contact  of  a  dike  could 
have  penetrated  through  mountain  masses  of  crystalline  strata 
several  miles  in  thickness.  Now  it  has  been  stated  that  the  plu- 
tonic  influence  of  the  syenite  of  Norway  has  sometimes  altered 
fossiliferous  strata  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  both  in  the 
direction  of  their  dip  and  of  their  strike.  (See  fig.  757.  p.  729.) 
This  is  undoubtedly  an  extreme  case ;  but'  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  analogous  causes  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  aflect 
masses  of  greater  volume.  The  metamorphic  theory  does  not 
require  us  to  affirm  that  some  contiguous  mass  of  granite  has  been 
the  altering  power  ;  but  merely  that  an  action,  existing  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth  at  an  unknown  depth,  whether  thermal,  hydro- 
thermal,  or  other,  analogous  to  that  exerted  near  intruding  masses 
of  granite,  has,  in  the  course  of  vast  and  indefinite  periods,  and 
when  rising  perhaps  from  a  large  heated  surface,  reduced  strata 

♦  Hoffman's  Liparischen  Inseln,  p.  38.  t  See  Princ.  of  Gcol. ;  and  Daubeny*8 

licipzip,  1832.  Volcanos,  p.  167. 

t  See  Prino.  of  Geol.;  and  Bulletin  §  Jam.  Ed.  New  Phil.  Joarn.,No.51. 

de   la  Soc.  Geol.    dc  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  43. 
p.  230. 
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thousands  of  yards  thick  to  a  state  of  semifusioiiy  so  that  on  cooling 
they  have  become  crystalline,  like  gneiss. 

The  prominent  part  which  water  has  played  in  dis^ibating  the 
heat  of  the  interior  through  mountain  masses  of  incnmbent  strata, 
and  in  conveying  various  mineral  elements  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous 
state  into  the  same  masses,  so  as  to  give  rise  in  the  course  of  long 
geological  periods  to  vast  chemical  changes,  enables  ns  to  dispense 
with  the  intense  heat  formerly  thought  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  metamorphic  rocks.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  length  of 
time  which  must  have  been  consumed  during  the  escape  of  so  much 
heat  from  molten  matter  underlying  the  solid  crust,  at  the  depth  of 
many  miles,  raises  our  conception  of  the  great  original  intensity  of 
temperature  required  to  bring  those  subterranean  sheets  of  lava 
into  a  liquid  state.  That  they  are  sometimes  of  vast  horizontal 
extent,  even  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  seems  proved  by  facts 
observed  during  eruptions  in  the  volcanic  region  of  the  Andes. 

The  scorching  heat  radiated  by  lava  in  a  volcanic  crater,  when  it 
is  white  and  glowing  like  the  sun,  prepares  us  to  believe  that  the 
temperature  of  the  same  fluid  thousands  of  fathoms  below,  must  far 
exceed  any  heat  which  can  ever  be  witnessed  at  the  surface.  The 
uniform  composition,  the  absence  of  stratification,  and  the  great 
volume  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
Huttonian  hypothesis  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  this  class  of  rocks 
has  owed  its  origin. 

In  considering,  then,  the  various  data  already  enumerated,  tbe 
forms  of  stratification  and  lamination  in  metamorphic  rocks,  ^eir 
passage  on  the  one  hand  into  the  fossiliferous,  and  on  the  other  into 
the  plutonic  formations,  and  the  conversions  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  granite,  we  may  conclude 
that  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be  nothing  more  than  altered 
micaceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  that  granular  qnartz  may 
have  been  derived  from  siliceous  sandstone,  and  compact  qaarts 
from  the  same  materials.  Clay-slate  may  be  altered  shale,  and 
granular  marble  may  have  originated  in  the  form  of  ordinary  lime- 
stone, replete  with  shells  and  corals,  which  have  since  been  obH- 
terated;  and,  lastly,  calcareous  sands  and  marls  may  have  been 
changed  into  impure  crystalline  limestones. 

"  Hornblende-schist,"  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  "  may  at  first  have 
been  mere  clay  ;  for  clay  or  shale  is  found  altered  by  trap  into 
Lydian  stone,  a  substance  differing  from  hornblende-schist  almost 
solely  in  compactness  and  uniformity  of  texture."  *  "  In  ShetlaDd,** 
remarks  the  same  author^  ''  argillaceous-schist  (or  clay-slate),  when 
in  contact  with  granite,  is  sometimes  converted  into  hornblende- 
schist,  the  schist  becoming  first  siliceous,  and  ultimately,  at  the 
contact,  hornblende-schist."  j" 

The  anthracite  and  plumbago  associated  with  hypogene  rocks 
may  have  been  coal ;  for  not  only  is  coal  converted  into  anthracite 
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in  the  vicinity  of  some  trap  dikes,  but  we  have  seen  that  a  like 
change  has  taken  place  generally  even  far  from  the  contact  of 
igneous  rocks,  in  the  disturbed  region  of  the  Appalachians.*  At 
Worcester,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  45  miles  due  west  of 
Boston,  a  bed  of  plumbago  and  impure  anthracite  occurs,  inter- 
stratified  with  mica-schist.  It  is  about  2  feet  in  thickness,  and  has 
been  made  use  of  both  as  fuel,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lead 
pencils.  At  the  distance  of  30  miles  from  the  plumbago,  there 
occurs,  on  the  borders  of  Rhode  Island,  an  impure  anthracite  in 
slates  containing  impressions  of  coal-plants  of  the  genera  Pecopteris, 
NeuropterUy  Calamites,  he.  This  anthracite  is  intermediate  in 
character  between  that  of  Pennsjlvania  and  the  plumbago  of 
Worcester,  in  which  last  the  gaseous  or  volatile  matter  (hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen)  is  to  the  carbon  only  in  the  proportion  of 
3  per  cent.  After  traversing  the  country  in  various  directions,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  carboniferous  shales  or  slates  with 
anthracite  and  plants,  which  in  Rhode  Island  often  pass  into  mica- 
schist^  have  at  Worcester  assumed  a  perfectly  crystalline  and  meta- 
morphic  texture ;  the  anthracite  having  been  nearly  transmuted  into 
that  state  of  pure  carbon  which  is  called  plumbago  or  graphite. f 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Delesse  that  the  minerals  developed 
in  hypogene  limestone  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  metamor- 
phism  which  the  rock  has  undergone.  Thus,  for  example,  where 
the  structure  is  but  slightly  crystalline,  talc,  chlorite,  serpentine, 
andalusite,  and  kyanite  are  commonly  present ;  where  it  is  more 
highly  crystallized,  garnet,  hornblende,  woUastonite,  dipyre,  cou- 
zeranite,  and  some  others  appear ;  and,  lastly,  where  the  crystalliza- 
tion is  complete,  there  are  found,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  above 
minerals,  felspar,  especially  those  kinds  which  are  richest  in  alkali, 
together  with  mica.  The  same  author  observes  that,  as  calcareous 
deposits  usually  contain  some  aluminous  clay,  so  we  may  naturally 
expect  to  meet  with  silicates  of  alumina  in  crystalline  limestone; 
such  silicates,  accordingly,  are  frequent,  and  occasionally  even  pure 
alumina  crystallized  in  the  form  of  corundum.^ 

Mr.  Dana  has  suggested  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  the  fluor  of  fluor-spar,  so  often  met  with  in  crystalline 
limestones,  may  have  been  derived  from  the  ren^ains  of  mollusca 
and  other  animals ;  also  that  graphite  (which  is  pure  carbon  in  a 
crystalline  form,  with  or  without  admixture  of  alumina,  lime,  or 
iron)  may  have  been  derived  from  vegetable  remains  imbedded  in 
the  original  matrix. 

The  total  absence  of  any  trace  of  fossils  has  inclined  many  geo- 
logists to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  crystalline  strata  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  existence  of  organic  beings.  Admitting,  they  say, 
the  obliteration,  in  some  cases,  of  fossils  by  plutonic  action,  we  might 
still  expect  that  traces  of  them  would  oftener  occur  in  certain  ancient 

♦  See  above,  pp.  494,  500.  }  Delewe,  Balletin  Soc  Geol  France, 

i  See    Ljfll,   Quart.  GeoL   Joum.,    2e  s^rie,  torn.  ix.  p.  126.,  1851. 
ToL  L  p.  199. 
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systems  of  slate,  in  which,  as  in  Cumberland,  some  conglomerates 
occur.  But  in  urging  this  argument,  it  st^ems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten that  there  are  stratified  formations  of  enormous  thickness,  and 
of  various  ages,  and  some  of  them  very  modem,  all  formed  after  the 
earth  had  become  the  abode  of  living  creatures,  which  are,  never- 
theless, in  certain  districts,  entirely  destitute  of  all  vestiges  of  or- 
ganic bodies.  In  some,  the  traces  of  fossils  may  have  been  effaced 
by  water  and  acids,  at  many  successive  periods ;  and  it  is  clear,  that 
the  older  the  stratum,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  its  being  nonfbssi- 
liferous,  even  if  it  has  escaped  all  metamorphic  action* 

It  has  been  also  objected  to  the  metamorphic  theory,  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  secondary  strata  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  the  crystalline  schists,  into  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
convertible.*  The  "  primary"  schists,  it  is  said,  usually  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  which  the  secondary 
clays,  shales,  and  slates  do  not,  these  last  being  the  result  of  the  de- 
composition of  felspathic  rocks,  from  which  the  alkaline  matter  has 
been  abstracted  during  the  process  of  decomposition.  But  this  rea- 
soning proceeds  on  insufficient  and  apparently  mistaken  data ;  for  a 
large  portion  of  what  is  usually  called  clay,  marl,  shale,  and  slate,  does 
actually  contain  a  certain,  and  often  a  considerable,  proportion  of 
alkali  ;  so  that  it  is  difficult,  in  many  countries,  to  obtain  clay  or 
shale  sufficiently  free  from  alkaline  ingredients  to  allow  of  their  being 
burnt  into  bricks  or  used  for  pottery. 

Thus  the  argillaceous  shales  and  slates  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone, 
in  Forfarshire  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  so  much  charged  with 
alkali,  derived  from  triturated  felspar,  that,  instead  of  hardening 
when  exposed  to  fire,  they  sometimes  melt  into  a  glass.  They  con- 
tain no  lime,  but  appear  to  consist  of  extremely  minute  grains  of 
the  various  ingredients  of  granite,  which  are  distinctly  visible  in 
the  coarser-grained  varieties,  and  in  almost  all  the  interposed 
sandstones.  These  laminated  clays  and  shales  might  certainly,  if 
crystallized,  resemble  in  composition  many  of  the  primary  strata. 

There  is  also  potash  in  fossil  vegetable  remains,  and  soda  in  the 
salts  by  which  strata  are  sometimes  so  largely  impregnated,  as  in 
Patagonia.  But  recent  analysis  may  be  said  to  have  settled  the 
point  at  issue,  by  demonstrating  that  the  carboniferous  strata  in 
England  f,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  in  East  Canada  J,  and 
the  clay-slates  (of  Cambrian  or  Laurentian  date  ?)  in  Norway  §, 
all  contain  as  much  alkali  as  is  generally  present  in  metamorphic 
rocks. 

Another  objection  has  been  derived  from  the  alternation  of  highly 
crystalline  strata  with  others  having  a  less  crystalline  texture.  The 
heat,  it  is  said,  in  its  ascent  from  below  must  have  traversed  the  less 
altered  schists  before  it  reached  a  higher  and  more  crystalline  bed. 

*  Dr.    Boase,  Primary    Geology,  p.  J  Hunt,  Phil  Mag. ,  4th  ser.,  toI.  Til 

319.  p.  237. 

t  H.Tav\oT,Ed\ix.'Sw.'eVi\V.3Q\M[ii.,  §  Kyerely,  Norsk,  Mag.  for  Natnrri- 

vol.  L,  1851,  p.  140.  ^^u^.^^viV  ^vsu^.  U2. 
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In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  number  of  strata 
differing  greatly  in  composition  from  each  other  be  subjected  to 
equal  quantities  of  heat,  or  hydrothermal  action,  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  some  will  be  much  more  fusible  or  soluble  than  others. 
Some,  for  example,  will  contain  soda,  potash,  lime,  or  some  other  in- 
gredient capable  of  acting  as  a  flux  or  solvent  ;  while  others  may 
be  destitute  of  the  same  elements,  and  so  refractory  as  to  be  very 
slightly  affected  by  the  same  causes.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  less  crystalline  rocks  do  really  occur  in 
the  upper,  and  the  more  crystalline  in  the  lower  part  of  each  meta- 
morphic  series. 

Moreover,  metamorphism  must  often  begin  to  exert  its  force 
long  after  the  strata  have  assumed  a  vertical  position,  and  it  may 
then  act  locally  or  within  limited  areas,  and  will  be  as  likely  to 
affect  the  newer  as  the  older  beds.  As  an  illustration  of  such 
partial  conversion  into  gneiss  of  portions  of  a  highly  inclined  set 
of  beds,  I  may  cite  Sir  E.  Murchison's  memoir  on  the  structure  of 
the  Alps.  Slates  provincially  termed  **  flysch  "  (see  above,  p.  304.), 
overlying  the  nummulite  limestone  of  Eocene  date,  and  comprising 
some  arenaceous  and  some  calcareous  layers,  are  seen  to  alternate 
several  times  with  bands  of  granitoid  rock,  answering  in  character 
to  gneiss.*  In  this  case  heat,  vapour,  or  water  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture may  have  traversed  the  more  permeable  beds,  and  altered  them 
so  far  as  to  admit  of  an  internal  movement  and  re-arrangement  of 
the  molecules,  while  the  adjoining  strata  did  not  give  passage  to 
the  same  heated  gases  or  water,  or  if  so,  remained  unchanged  because 
they  were  composed  of  less  fusible  or  decomposable  materials. 
Whatever  hypothesis  we  adopt,  the  phenomena  establish  beyond 
a  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  the  metamorphio 
structure  in  a  tertiary  deposit  in  planes  parallel  to  those  of  stratifi- 
cation. 

Whether  such  parallelism  be  the  rule  or  the  exception  in  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  other  formations  of  the  same  family,  is  a  question 
which  I  shall  discuss  at  length  in  the  next  chapter. 

♦  Geol.  Quart.  Journ.,  vol.  v.  p.  211.,  1848. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 
MET  AMORPHIC  BOCKS — Continued. 

Definition  of  joints,  slaty  cleavage  and  foliation — Snpposed  causes  of  ibae 
structures — Mechanical  theory  of  cleaTage— Condensation  and  elongatioa  of 
slate  rocks  by  lateral  pressure — Supposed  combination  of  cryauUioe  and 
mechanical  forces — Lamination  of  some  volcanic  rocks  doe  to  motion — Whether 
the  foliation  of  the  crystalline  schists  be  nsually  parallel  with  the  original  planes 
of  stratification — Examples  in  Norway  and  Scotland — Foliation  in  homo- 
geneous rocks  may  coincide  with  planes  of  cleavage,  and  in  nndeaved  rocks 
with  those  of  stratification — Causes  of  irregularity  in  the  planes  of  foliation. 

We  have  already  seen  that  chemical  forces  of  great  intensity  haTC 
frequently  acted  upon  sedimentary  and  fossiliferous  strmta  long 
subsequently  to  their  consolidation,  and  we  maj  next  inquire 
whether  the  component  minerals  of  the  altered  rocks  usuallj  arrange 
themselves  in  planes  parallel  to  the  original  planes  of  stratification, 
or  whether,  after  crystallization,  thej  more  commonlj  take  up  a 
different  position. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  merits  of  this  question,  we  most 
first  define  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  cleavage  and  foliation. 
There  are  'four  distinct  forms  of  structure  exhibited  in  rocks, 
namely,  stratification,  joints,  slaty  cleavage,  and  foliation ;  and  all 
these  must  have  different  names,  even  though  there  be  cases  where 
it  is  impossible,  after  carefully  studying  the  appearances,  to  decide 
upon  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  whose  essay  "  On  the  Structure  of  large 
^lineral  Masses"  first  cleared  the  way  towards  a  better  under- 
standing  of  this  difficult  subject,  observes,  that  joints  are  distin- 
guishable from  lines  of  slaty  cleavage  in  this,  that  the  rock  inter- 
vening between  two  joints  has  no  tendency  to  cleave  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  joints,  whereas  a  rock  is  capable  of 
indefinite  subdivision  in  the  direction  of  its  slaty  cleavage.  In 
cases  where  the  strata  are  curved,  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  still 
perfectly  parallel.  This  has  been  observed  in  the  slate  rocks  of 
part  of  Wales  (see  ^g,  758.),  which  consist  of  a  hard  greenish  slate. 

Fig.  768. 


Parallel  planes  of  clearage  iutersecUng  curved  strauu    (Sedgwick.) 

The  true  bedding  is  there  indicated  by  a  number  of  parallel  stripes, 
some  of  a  lighter  and  some  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  general  maaa 
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Such  stripes  are  found  to  be  parallel  to  the  true  planes  of  strati- 
fication, wherever  these  are  manifested  hj  ripple-mark,  or  by  beds 
containing  peculiar  organic  remains.  Some  of  the  contorted  strata 
are  of  a  coarse  mechanical  structure,  alternating  with  fine-grained 
crystalline  chloritic  slates,  in  which  case  the  same  slaty  cleavage 
extends  through  the  coarser  and  finer  beds,  though  it  is  brought  out 
in  greater  perfection  in  proportion  as  the  materials  of  the  rock  ai'e 
fine  and  homogeneous.  It  is  only  when  these  are  very  coarse  that 
the  cleavage  planes  entirely  vanish.  These  planes  are  usually  in- 
clined at  a  very  considerable  angle  to  the  planes  of  the  strata.  In  \ 
the  Welsh  hills,  for  example,  the  average  angle  is  as  much  as  from  j 
30°  to  40*^.  Sometimes  the  cleavage  planes  dip  towards  the  same 
point  of  the  compass  as  those  of  stratification,  but  more  frequently 
to  opposite  points.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  when 
beds  of  coarser  materials  alternate  with  those  conxposed  of  finer 
particles,  the  slaty  cleavage  is  either  entirely  confined  to  the  fine- 
grained rock,  or  is  very  imperfectly  exhibited  in  that  of  coarser 
texture.  This  rule  holds,  whether  the  cleavage  is  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  stratification  or  not* 

In  regard  to  joints,  they  are  natural  fissures  which  often  traverse 
rocks  in  straight  and  well-determined  lines.  They  afford  to  the 
quarryman,  as  Sir  R.  Murchison  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  phe- 
nomena, as  exhibited  in  Shropshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties, 
the  greatest  aid  in  the  extraction  of  blocks  of  stone ;  and,  if  a  suffi- 
cient number  cross  each  other,  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is  split  into 
symmetrical  blocks.  The  faces  of  the  joints  are  for  the  most  part 
smoother  and  more  regular  than  the  surfaces  of  true  strata.  The 
joints  are  straight-cut  chinks,  often  slightly  open,  often  passing,  not 
only  through  layers  of  successive  deposition,  but  also  through  balls 
of  limestone  or  other  matter  which  have  been  formed  by  concretion- 
ary action,  since  the  original  accumulation  of  the  strata.  Such 
joints,  therefore,  must  often  have  resulted  from  one  of  the  last  changes 
superinduced  upon  sedimentary  deposits.^ 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  759;),  the  fiat  surfaces  of  rock 
A,  B,  G,  represent  exposed  faces  of  joints,  to  which  the  walls  of  other 
joints,  J  J,  are  paraJleL  s  s  are  the  lines  of  stratification  ;  d  d  are 
lines  of  slaty  cleavage,  which  intersect  the  rock  at  a  considerable 
angle  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  as  Mr.  Bakewell  has  remarked, 
enormous  masses  of  limestone  are  cut  through  so  regularly  by 
nearly  vertical  partings,  and  these  joints  are  often  so  much  more 
conspicuous  than  the  seams  of  stratification,  that  an  inexperienced 
observer  will  almost  inevitably  confound  them,  and  suppose  the 
strata  to  be  perpendicular  in  places  where  in  fact  they  are  almost 
horizontal.  J 

Now  such  joints  are  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  partings 

•  Gcol.  Trans.,  2d  scries,  voL  iil  p.         f  Silurian  System,  p.  246. 
461.  t  Introdnction  to  Geology,  chap.  iy. 
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whicli  separ&te  volcanic  tai  plutonic  rocks  into  cuboidal  and  prii- 
matic  masses.  On  a  small  scale  ire  see  cla;  and  starch  irhen  dir 
split  into  similar  shapes;  this  is  a£tea  caused  by  aimple  contrac- 
tion, whether  the  shrinking  be  due  to  the  evaporation  of  water, 
or  to  a  change  of  temperature.  It  is  well  Icnown  that  many  sand* 
stones  and  other  rocks  expand  by  the  applicatioa  of  moderals 
degrees  of  heat,  and  then  contract  agun  on  cooling  ;  and  tlieie  cu 
be  no  doabt  that  large  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  have,  in  tiM 
course  of  past  ages,  been  subjected  again  and  agun  to  very  di^reat 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  These  alternations  of  temperatare  hare 
probably  contributed  largely  to  the  production  of  joints  in  rocks. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  Saxonj,  where  masses  of  basalt  rest  <a 
sandstone,  the  aqueous  rock  has  for  the  distance  of  several  feet  froa 
the  point  of  junction  assumed  a  columnar  structure  Bimilar  to  that 
of  the  trap.  In  like  manner  some  hearthstones,  after  expoenre  to  the 
heat  of  a  fiimace  without  being  melted,  have  become  prismatic 
Certain  crystab  also  acquire  by  the  application  of  heat  a  new  in- 
ternal arrangement,  so  as  to  break  in  a  new  direction,  their  extemsl 
form  remuning  unaltered. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  speaking  of  the  planes  of  slaty  cleavage 
where  they  are  decidedly  distinct  from  those  of  sedimentary  de- 
position, declared  in  the  essay  before  alluded  to,  his  opinion  that  do 
^  retreat  of  parts,  no  contraction  in  the  dimensions  of  rocka  in  passing 
:  to  a  solid  state,  can  account  for  the  phenomenon.  He  acctndingtj 
referred  it  to  crystalline  or  polar  forces  acting  simultaneously,  ud 
somewhat  uniformly,  in  given  directions,  on  large  masses  having  s 
homogeneous  composition. 
J  Sir  John  Hcrschel,  in  allusion  to  slaty  cleavage,  has  saggeeted 
"  that  if  rocka  have  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  a  commencement  tf 
crystallization, — that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  been  heated  to  a  point  si 
which  the  particles  can  begin  to  move  amongst  themselves,  or  si 
least  on  their  own  axes,  some  general  law  must  then  determine  (he 
position  in  which  these  particles  will  rest  on  cooling.  Probably,  tint 
position  will  have  some  relation  to  the  direction  in  which  the  hot 
escapes.     Now,  when  all.  or  a  majority  of  particles  of  the  )•■* 
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nature  have  a  general  tendency  to  one  position,  that  must  of  course 
determine  a  cleavage-plane.  Thus  we  see  the  infinitesimal  crystals 
of  fresh  precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  some  other  such  bodies, 
arrange  themselves  alike  in  the  fluid  in  which  they  float;  so  as, 
when  stirred,  all  to  glance  with  one  lights  and  give  the  appearance 
of  silky  filaments.  Some  sorts  of  soap,  in  which  insoluble  mar- 
garates  *  exist,  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  mixed  with 
water ;  and  what  occurs  in  our  experiments  on  a  minute  scale  may 
occur  in  nature  on  a  great  one."']' 

Professor  Phillips  has  remarked  that  in  some  slaty  rocks  the  form 
of  the  outline  of  fossil  shells  and  trilobites  has  been  much  changed 
by  distortion,  which  has  taken  place  in  a  longitudinal,  transverse,  or 
oblique  direction.  This  change,  he  adds,  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
a  "  creeping  movement "  of  the  particles  of  the  rock  along  the  planes 
of  cleavage,  its  direction  being  always  uniform  over  the  same  tract 
of  country,  and  its  amount  in  space  being  sometimes  measurable,  and 
being"  as  much  as  a  quarter  or  even  half  an  inch.  The  hard  shells 
are  not  afiected,  but  only  those  which  are  thin4  Mr.  D.  Sharpe, 
following  up  the  same  line  of  inquiry,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  present  distorted  forms  of  tiie  shells  in  certain  British  slate 
rocks  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  rocks  in  which 
they  are  imbedded  have  undergone  compression  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  a  corresponding  expansion 
in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage. § 

Subsequently  (1853)  Mr.  Sorby  demonstrated  tne  great  extent 
to  which  this  mechanical  theory  is  applicable  to  the  slate  rocks  of 
North  Wales  and  Devonshire  1^  districts  where  the  amount  of  change 
in  dimensions  can  be  tested  and  measured  by  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent effects  exerted  by  lateral  pressure  on  alternating  beds  of 
finer  and  coarser  materials.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  accom- 
panying figure  (fig.  760.)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sandy  bed  df^ 
which  has  ofiered  greater  resistance,  has  been  sharply  contorted, 
while  the  fine-grained  strata,  a,  6,  c^  have  remained  comparatively 
unbent.  The  points  d  and  f  in  the  stratum  d  f  must  have  been 
originally  four  times  as  far  apart  as  they  are  now.  They  have  been 
forced  so  much  nearer  to  each  other,  partly  by  bending,  and  partly 
by  becoming  elongated  in  the  direction  of  what  may  be  called  the 
longer  axes  of  their  contortions,  and  lastly,  to  a  certain  small  amount, 
by  condensation.  The  chief  result  has  obviously  been  due  to  the 
bending ;  but,  in  proof  of  elongation,  it  will  be  observed  that  tlie 
thickness  of  the  bed  dfi^  now  about  four  times  greater  in  those  parts 
lying  in  the  main  direction  of  the  flexures  than  in  a  plane  perpen- 

♦  Margaric  acid  is  an  oleaginous  add,  \  Bepoit,  Brit  Assoc,  Cork,  1843, 

formed  from  different  animal  and  vege-  Sect.  p.  60. 

table  fatt/  substances.     A  margarate  is  §  Quart  GeoL  Joum.,  toL  iii  p.  87. 

a  compound  of  this  acid  with  soda,  po-  1847. 

tosh,  or  some  other  base,  and  is  so  named  fl  On  the  Origin  of  Slaty  Cleavage,  by 

from  its  pearly  lustre.  H.  C.  Sorby,  Edinb.  New.  PhiL  Joum. 

t  Letter  to  the  author,  dated  Cape  of  1853,  vol  Iv.  p.  137. 
Good  Hope,  Feb.  2a  1836. 
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dicnlar  to  them ;  u>cl  the  same  bed 
exhibits  cleavage-planes  in  tha 
direction  of  the  greateat  more' 
meot,  although  ihej  are  much 
fewer  than  in  the  slat/  strata 
above  and  below. 

Above  the  sandy  bed  <f  /,  the 
stratum  c  is  somewhat  disturbed, 
while  the  next  bed  b  is  mnch  lees 
«o,  and  a  not  at  iJt ;  yet  all  these 
beds,  c,  b,  and  a,  must  have  un- 
dergone an  equal  amount  of  pres- 
sure with  d,  the  points  a  and  ; 
baving  approximated  as  much  to- 
wards eadi  other  as  have  d  msAf 
The  same  phenomena  are  also  re- 
peated in  the  beds  below  d,  and 
might  have  been  shown,  had  the 
section  been  extended  downwards. 
Hence  it  appears  thattbe  finer  bcdi 
have  been  sqneeced  into  a  fourth 
of  the  space  they  previously  oc- 
cupied, partly  by  condensation,  «r 
the  cLoEer  packing  of  their  ulti- 
mate particles  (which  has  given 
rise  to  the  gi»at  specific  gravity 
of  such  slates),  and  partly  by  elon- 
gation in  the  line  of  the  dip  of  the 
cleavage,  of  which  the  general  di- 
rection i«  perpendicular  to  thai  of 
the  pressure.  "  These  and  nume- 
rous other  cases  in  North  Devon 
are  anal<^us,"  says  Mr.  Sotbj, 
"  to  what  would  occur  if  a  strip  of 
paper  were  included  in  a  mass  of  some  tatt  plastic  matorial  which 
would  readily  change  its  dimensionB.  If  the  whole  were  then  cmd- 
])reised  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  atrip  of  paper,  it  would 
be  bent  and  puckered  up  into  contortions,  whilst  the  plastic  material 
would  readily  change  its  dimensions  without  undergoing  auch  con- 
tortions; and  the  difference  in  distance  of  the  ends  of  the  paper,  as 
measured  in  a  direct  line  or  alung  it,  would  indicate  the  change  in 
the  dimensions  of  the  plastic  material." 

The  student  will  readily  conceive  tliat,  when  the  shape  of  a  fossil 
or  of  a  crystal  of  some  mineral,  or  of  a  spheroidal  concretion,  has 
been  altered  by  lateral  pressure,  the  new  forms  which  they  assume 
respectively  will  vary  according  to  whether  they  have  yielded  in 
one  or  more  directions.  They  may  have  been  drawn  out  solely  in 
the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage,  or  they  may  have  yielded 
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in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  dip,  or  thej  may  have  undergone 
both  these  movements.  Bj  microscopic  examination  of  minute 
crystals,  and  by  other  observations  too  minute  to  be  detailed  here, 
Mr.  Sorbj  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  absolute  condensation  of 
the  slate  rocks  amounts  upon  an  average  to  about  one  half  their 
original  volume.  This  must  have  resulted  chiefly  from  the  forcing 
of  the  particles  more  closely  together,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces  left 
between  them,  when  they  only  touched  each  other.  The  rest  of  the 
change  has  been  due  to  elongation  which  has  produced  slaty  cleavage. 

Most  of  the  scales  of  mica  occurring  in  certain  slates  examined  by 
Mr.  Sorby  lie  in  the  plane  of  cleavage  ;  whereas  in  a  similar  rock 
not  exhibiting  cleavage  they  lie  with  their  longer  axes  in  all  direc- 
tions. May  not  their  position  in  the  slates  have  been  determined 
by  the  movement  of  elongation  before  alluded  to  ?  To  illustrate  this 
theory  some  scales  of  oxide  of  iron  were  mixed  with  soft  pipe-clay 
in  such-  a  manner  that  they  inclined  in  all  directions.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  mass  were  then  changed  artificially  to  a  similar  extent 
to  what  has  occurred  in  slate  rocks,  and  the  pipe-clay  was  then  dried 
and  baked.  When  it  was  afterwards  rubbed  to  a  flat  surface  perpen- 
dicular to  the  pressure  and  in  the  line  of  elongation,  or  in  a  plane 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  dip  of  cleavage,  the  particles  were  found 
to  have  become  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  in  natural  slates, 
and  the  mass  admitted  of  easy  fracture  into  thin  flat  pieces  in  the 
plane  alluded  to,  whereas  it  would  not  yield  in  that  perpendicular  to 
the  cleavage.* 

Dr.  Tyndall,  when  commenting  in  1856  on  Mr.  Sorby's  experi- 
ments, observed  that  pressure  alone  is  sufficient  to  produce  cleavage, 
and  that  the  intervention  of  plates  of  mica  or  scales  of  oxide  of  iron, 
or  any  other  substances  having  flat  surfaces,  is  quite  unnecessary..^ 
In  proof  of  this  he  showed  experimentally  that  a  mass  of  "  pure 
white  wax  after  having  been  submitted  to  great  pressure,  exhibited 
a  cleavage  more  clean  than  that  of  any  slate-rock,  splitting  into 
laminae  of  surpassing  tenuity.'*']'    He  remarks  that  every  mass  of  clay 
or  mud   is  divided  and  subdivided  by  surfaces  among  which  the 
cohesion  is  comparatively  small.     On  being  subjected  to  pressure, 
such  masses  yield  and  spread  out  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
small  nodules  become  converted  into  laminas  separated  from  each 
other  by  surfaces  of  weak  cohesion,  and  the  result  is  that  the  mass', 
cleaves  at  right  angles  to  the  line  in  which  the  pressure  is  exerted.-^ 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  Sorby  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  ■ 
scales  of  mica  and  oxide  of  iron  arrange  themselves  in  soft  pipe-clay 
under  compression  have  been  supposed  to  lend  countenance  to  the  • 
opinion  that  the  lamination  of  basalt  and  trachyte,  and  even  of  some  j 
kinds  of  gneiss,  and  the  grain  of  certain  granites,  may  all  have  been  i 
determined  by  a  mechanical  cause,  a  movement  having  taken  place 
after  the  development  of  crystals  in  the  pasty  mass. 


*  Sorbv,  u  cited  above,  p.  741.,  note. 

t  Tyndall,  View  of  the  Cleayage  of  Crystalt  and  ^VvX^I^q^l^. 
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Mr.  Scrope,  in  his  description  of  the  Fonza  Islalids,  ascribed  the 
zoned  structure  of  the  Hungarian  perlite  (a  semi -vitreous  trachjte) 
to  its  having  subsided,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  its  own 
gravity,  down  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  while  possessed  of  an  im- 
perfect fluidity.  In  the  Islands  of  Fonza  and  Falmarolo,  the  diree* 
tion  of  the  zones  is  more  frequently  vertical  than  horizontal,  because 
the  mass  was  impelled  from  b(rlow  upwards."*  In  like  manner, 
Mr.  Darwin  attributes  the  lamination  and  fissile  structure  of  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  trachytic  series,  including  some  obsidians  in  Ascension, 
Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  to  their  having  moved  when  liquid  in  the 
direction  of  the  lamins.  The  zones  consist  sometimes  of  layers  of 
air-cells  drawn  out  and  lengthened  in  the  supposed  direction  of  the 
moving  mass.  This  division  into  parallel  zones,  thus  caused  by  the 
stretching  of  a  pasty  mass  as  it  flowed  slowly  onwards,  he  com- 
pares to  the  zoned  or  ribboned  structure  of  ice,  which  Professor 
/  James  Forbes  has  endeavoured  to  explain  by  referrinir  to  the  fis- 
surmg  of  a  viscous  body  m  motion. j 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  result,  observes  Darwin,  is  wdl 
worthy  the  attention  of  geologists ;  for,  in  a  volcanic  rock  of  the 
trachytic  series  in  Ascension,  layers  are  seen  often  of  extreme 
tenuity,  even  as  thin  as  hairs,  and  of  difierent  colours,  alternating 
again  and  again,  some  of  them  composed  of  crystals  of  quartz  and 
diopside  (a  kind  of  augite),  others  of  black  augitic  specks  with 
granules  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  lastly,  others  of  crystalline  febpar. 
It  is  supposed  in  this  case  that  the  crystallizing  force  acted  more 
freely  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  cleavage,  produced  when  the 

^  pasty  mass  was  stretched,  whether  because  confined  vapours  were 

I  enabled  to  spread  themselves  through  the  minute  fissures,  or  beeaiue 
the  ultimate  molecules  had  more  freedom  of  motion  along  the  planes 

;  of  less  tension,  or  for  some  other  reasons  not  yet  understood. 

i       After  studying,  in  1835,  the  crystalline  rocks  of  South  America, 
Mr.  Darwin  proposed  the  term  foliation  for  the  laminae  or  plates 
into    which    gneiss,  mica-schist,  and    other   crystalline   rocks  are 
divided.     Cleavage,  he  observes,  may  be  applied  to  those  divisional 
planes  which  render  a  rock  fissile,  although  it  may  appear  to  the 
eye  quite  or  nearly  homogeneous.     Foliation  may  be  used  for  those 
alternating    layers  or  plates   of  difierent    mineralogical  nature  of 
which  gneiss  and  other  metamorphic  schists  are  composed*     The 
cleavage  planes    of  the  clay-slate    in  Terra  del  Fuego    and  ChiU 
preserve  a  uniform  strike  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  regions  where 
these  planes  are  quite  distinct   from  stratification.      In  the  same 
country  the  planes  of  foliation  of  the  mica-schist  and  gneiss  are 
parallel  to  the  cleavage  of  the  clay-slate.    Hence  we  are  tempted,  at 
first  sight,  to  infer  that  some  common  cause  or  process,  and  that  cause 
not  connected  with  sedimentary  deposition,  has  impressed  cleavage  on 
the  one  set  of  rocks  and  foliation  on  the  other.     But  such  an  infer- 
ence can  only  be  legitimately  drawn  in  those  rare  cases  where  we 

*  GeoL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  toL  ii.  p.  227. 
t  Danf m,  \  ^Ackd^  \Ji»3Dd^^  Y^  ^^>  1^ 
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are  able,  by  a  continuous  section,  to  prove  that  not  onlj  the  strike,  but 
the  dip  of  the  slaty  cleavage  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  foliation  on 
the  other,  precisely  coincide  ;  the  cleavage  at  the  same  time  not  being 
parallel  to  the  stratification  in  the  slate  rock.  In  some  examples 
cited  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  Chonos  Islands, 
and  La  Plata,  this  uniformity  of  dip  seems  to  have  been  traced  in  a 
manner  as  satisfactory  as  the  nature  of  such  evidence  will  allow. 
But  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  a  source  of  deception  which 
may  mislead  us  in  this  chain  of  reasoning.  We  are  informed  that 
in  South  America,  as  in  other  countries,  the  strike  of  the  cleavage 
in  clay-slate  conforms  to  the  axis  of  elevation  of  the  rocks  in  the 
same  districts.  Hence  it  must  follow  that  the  folia  of  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  limestone,  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  even  if  they  strictly 
coincide  with  the  planes  of  original  stratification,  will  run  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  strike  of  the  slaty  cleavage  ;  for  the  true 
strata  always  dip  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  elevation,  and  are 
parallel  to  it  in  their  strike.  No  argument,  therefore,  can  be  drawn 
in  favour  of  a  common  origin  from  uniformity  of  strike  in  the  slaty 
and  foliated  rocks  ;  for  we  require,  in  addition,  coincidence  of  dip ; 
and  such  is  the  variability  of  the  dip  both  of  the  slates  and  folia  as 
to  render  this  kind  of  proof  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

That  the  planes  of  foliation  of  the  crystalline  schists  in  Norway 
accord  very  generally  with  those  of  original  stratification  is  a  con- 
clusion long  since  espoused  by  Keilhau.*  Numerous  observations 
made  by  Mr.  David  Forbes  in  the  same  country  (the  best  probably 
in  Europe  for  studying  such  phenomena  on  a  grand  scale)  confirm 
Keilhau's  opinion.  In  Scotland,  also,  Mr.  D.  Forbes  has  pointed  out 
a  striking  case  where  the  foliation  is  identical  with  the  lines  of  stra- 
tification in  rocks  well  seen  near  Crianlorich  on  the  road  to  Tyndrum, 
about  8  miles  from  Inveramon  in  Perthshire.  There  is  in  that 
locality  a  blue  limestone  foliated  by  the  intercalation  of  small  plates 
of  white  mica,  so  that  the  rock  is  often  scarcely  distinguishable  in 
aspect  from  gneiss  or  mica-schist.  The  stratification  is  shown  by 
the  large  beds  and  coloured  bands  of  limestone  all  dipping,  like  the 
folia,  at  an  angle  of  32  degrees  N.E.t 

In '  stratified  formations  of  every  age  we  see  layers  of  siliceous 
sand  with  or  without  mica,  alternating  with  clay,  with  fragments 
of  shells  or  corals,  or  with  seams  of  vegetable  matter,  and  we  should 
expect  the  mutual  attraction  of  like  particles  to  favour  the  crystal- 
lization of  the  quartz,  or  mica,  or  felspar,  or  carbonate  of  lime  along 
the  planes  of  original  deposition,  rather  than  in  planes  placed  at 
angles  of  20  or  40  degrees  to  those  of  stratification. 

In  Patagonia,  a  series  of  thin  sedimentary  layers  of  tuff  were 
observed  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  have  become  porphyritic,  first  where 
least  altered,  by  a  process  of  aggregation,  small  patches  of  clay 
appearing  to  be  shortened  into  almond-shaped  concretions,  which  in 

*  Norske  Mag.  Natnnrirlsk.,  toL  L  t  Memoir  read  before  the  Geol.  Soc. 

p.  71.  LondoQ,  JaTu  ^\.  \%^^. 
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• 

those  places  where  they  were  more  changed  had  become  crystals  of 
felspar,  having  their  longer  axes  parallel  to  each  other.  In  other 
associated  strata,  grains  of  quartz  had  in  like  manner  aggregated 
Jnto  nodules  of  crystalline  quartz.* 

'  May  we  not,  then,  presume  that  in  rocks  where  no  cleavage  has 
intervened,  foliation  and  the  planes  of  stratification  will  usually 
icoincide,  as  in  all  cases  where  cleavage  happens  (as  in  the  writing- 
plates  of  the  Niesen  on  the  Lake  of  Thun  in  Switzerland,  containiDg 
jfucoids)  to  agree  with  the  original  planes  of  sedimentary  deposition  ? 
•Mr.  Darwin  conceives  that  **  foliation  may  be  the  extreme  result  of 
the  process  of  which  cleavage  is  the  first  effect ;"  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  crystalline  force  may  have  been  most  energetic  in  the 
direction  of  cleavage.  As  bearing  on  this  view,  he  says,  ^  I  was 
particularly  struck  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Terra  del  Fuego  with  the 
fact  that  the  fine  laminse  of  day-slate,  where  they  cut  straight 
through  the  bands  of  stratification,  and  therefore  indisputably  true 
cleavage-planes,  differ  slightly  from  one  another  in  their  greyish 
and  greenish  tints  of  colour,  as  also  in  their  compactness^  and  in 
some  laminae  having  a  more  jaspery  appearance  than  others.  This 
fact  shows  that  the  same  cause  which  has  produced  the  highly 
fissile  structure  has  altered  in  a  slight  degree  the  mineralogical 
character  of  the  rock  in  the  same  planes.**  ]  As  one  step  &rtlier 
towards  tracing  a  passage  from  planes  of  cleavage  to  those  of  folia- 
tion. Professor  Sedgwick  observes  that  in  North  Wales  the  surfaces 
of  slates  are  sometimes  coated  over  with  chlorite,  ^*  the  crystals  of 
which  have  not  only  defined  the  cleavage  planes  but  struck  through 
the  whole  mass  of  the  rock.'*  {  So  also,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  in  some 
places  in  South  America  crystals  of  epidote  and  of  mica  coat  the 
planes  of  cleavage. 

There  seems  to  be  no  difiSculty  in  imagining  that  in  rocks  of 
homogeneous  composition  the  foliiEttion  may  take  place  along  planes 
previously  caused  by  the  elongation  of  the  materials  along  the  dip 
of  the  cleavage  ;  for  experienced  geologists  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
decide  in  many  countries  which  of  two  sets  of  divisional  planes  were 
referable  to  cleavage,  and  which  to  stratification ;  and,  after  much 
doubt,  have  discovered  that  they  had  at  first  mistaken  the  lines  of 
cleavage  for  those  of  deposition,  because  the  former  were  by  far  the 
most  marked  of  the  two.  Now  if  such  slaty  masses  should  become 
highly  crystalline,  and  be  converted  into  gneiss,  hornblende-schist, 
or  any  other  member  of  the  hypogene  class,  the  cleavage  planes 
might  possibly  remain  more  visible  than  those  of  stratification. 
Professor  Hen  slow  had  noticed,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1821,  that 
fthe  lamination  of  the  chloritic  and  other  crystalline  yhrsts  in 
^Anglesea  was  approximately  in  the  planes  of  bedding  ;  and  lYo- 
ifessor  Ramsay,  in  1841,  observed  the  same  in  regard  to  the  gneiss 
."and  mica-schist  of  Arran.  The  last-cited  geologist  says,  in  reference 

•  South  America,  p.  149.  f  Sedgwick,  GeoL  Trans.,  Sec  Ser^ 

t  Geol.  Obserr.  on  Soath  America,    vol.  iii.  p.  471. 
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to  Anglesea,  that  the  metamorphism  probably  took  place  when  the 
Lower  Silurian  volcanos  were  in  activity,  and  therefore  long  before 
the  cleavage  of  the  Welsh  rocks ;  for  the  cleavage  of  the  latter 
affects  in  common  the  Lower  Silurian  and  the  Cambrian  strata.  In 
the  same  memoir  he  adds,  when  referring  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of 
foliation,  "that,  if  the  rocks  be  uncleaved  when  metamorphism 
occurs,  the  foliation  planes  will  be  apt  to  coincide  with  those  of 
bedding  ;  but  if  intense  cleavage  has  preceded,  then  we  may  expect 
that  the  planes  of  foliation  will  lie  in  the  planes  of  cleavage."  • 

From  what  I  have  myself  seen  in  the  Grampians,  both  in  Forfar- 
shire and  Perthshire,  I  have  always  concluded  that  MacCulloch  was 
correct  in  the  opinion  that  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be  considered 
as  stratified  rocks,  and  that  certain  beds  of  pure  quartz,  one  or  two 
feet  thick,  which  run  for  miles  in  the  strike  of  their  foliation,  as  well 
as  the  intercalation  of  masses  of  limestone,  and  of  chloritic,  acti- 
nolitic,  and  hornblendic  schists,  all  indicate  the  planes  of  original 
stratification.  At  the  same  time,  I  fully  admit  that  the  alternate 
layers  of  quartz,  or  of  mica  and  quartz,  of  felspar,  or  of  mica  and 
felspar,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime,  are  more  distinct,  in  certain  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  than  the  ingredients  composing  alternate  layers  in 
most  sedimentary  deposits,  so  that  similai*  particles  must  be  supposed 
to  have  exerted  a  molecular  attraction  for  each  other,  and  to  have 
congregated  together  in  layers  more  distinct  in  mineral  composition 
than  before  they  were  crystallized. 

We  have  seen  how  much  the  original  planes  of  stratification  may 
be  interfered  with  or  even  obliterated  by  concretionary  action  in 
deposits  still  retaining  their  fossils,  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnesian 
limestone  (see  p.  37.  )•  Hence  we  must  expect  to  be  frequently 
baffled  when  we  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  foliation  does  or 
does  not  accord  with  that  arrangement  which  gravitation,  combined 
with  current-action,  imparted  to  a  deposit  from  water.  Moreover, 
when  we  look  for  stratification  in  crystalline  rocks,  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  not  to  expect  too  much  regularity.  The  occurrence  of 
wedge-shaped  masses,  such  as  belong  to  coarse  sand  and  pebbles, — 
diagonal  lamination  (see  p.  16.), — ripple-marked, — unconformable 
stratification  (p.  16.), — the  fantastic  folds  produced  by  lateral  pres- 
sure,— faults  of  various  width, — intrusive  dikes  of  trap, — organic 
bodies  of  diversified  shapes, — and  other  causes  of  unevenness  in  the 
planes  of  deposition,  both  on  the  small  and  on  the  large  scale,  will 
interfere  with  parallelism.  K  complex  and  enigmatical  appearances 
did  not  present  themselves,  it  would  be  a  serious  objection  to  the 
metamorphic  theory.  -» . .. 

Mr.  Sorby  has  shown  that  the  peculiar^  structure  belonging  to 
ripple-marked  sands,  or  that  which  is  generated  when  ripples^  are 
formed  during  the  deposition  of  the  materials,  is  distinctly  xecfig;,-.^ 
nizable  in  many  varieties  of  mica-schists  in  Scotland.f  ^  | 

*  Geol.  Quart.  Journ.,  1853,  vol.  f  H.  C.  Sorby,  Geol.  Quart  Jonm., 
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In  the  accompanying  diagram  I  have  represented  carefully  the 
p.    ^,  litmination  of  s  coarse  argilla- 

ceous Bcliist  which  I  examined 
iu  1830  in  the  Pyrenees.  In 
part  it  approaches  in  character 
to  a  green  and  blue  roofing- 
slate,  while  part  is  extrenel; 
quartzose,  the  whole  mass  pass- 
ing downwards  into  micaceou 
schist.  Tlie  vertical  section 
here  exhibited  ia  about  3  feet 
in  height,  and  the  layers  are 
sometimes  so  thin  that  fifVy  may  ' 
inch.    Some  of  them  consist  of 


□  the  thickness  of  a 


be  counted  ii 
pure  quartz. 

There  is  a  resemblance  in  such  cases  to  the  diagonal  lamination 
which  we  see  in  sedimentary  rocks,  even  though  the  layers  of  quarti 
and  of  mica,  or  of  felspar  and  other  minerals,  may  be  more  distinct 
in  alternating  folia  than  they  were  originally. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  while  he  regards  the  greater  part  of  the 

'  (Cneiss  and  mica-schist  of  the  Alps  as  sedimentary  strata  altered 
by  plutonic  action,  still  conceives  that  some  of  the  Alpine  gneiss 
may  bave  been  erupted,  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  granite  drawn 

'out   into   parallel  lamias  in  the  manner   of  trachyte,    as    above 

j  alluded  to.* 

'  If  the  mass  were  squeezed  aud  elongated  in  a  certain  direc^on 
after  crystals  of  mica,  talc,  or  other  scaly  minerals  were  developed, 
these  may  perhaps  have  arranged  themselves  in  planes  parallel  to 
those  of  movement,  and  a  similar  process  may  account  for  what  the 
quarrymen  call  "  the  grain  "  in  some  granites,  or  a  tendency  to  split 
in  one  direction  more  freely  than  in  another.  But,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  fusion  of  the  crystalline  schists  does  not  appear  to  hare  gone  so 
far  as  to  allow  of  motion  analogous  to  that  of  lava  or  granite,  and 
for  this  reason  rocks  of  this  class  do  not  send  veins  into  suironndiog 
rocks.  In  the  next  chapter  we  may  inquire  at  how  many  distinct 
periods  the  hypogene  or  metamorphic  schists  can  be  proved  to  have 
originated,  and  why  for  so  long  a  time  the  earlier  geologists  regarded 
them  as  entitled  to  the  name  of  "primitive." 

*  Bulletin  Soc,  GcoL  de  France,  3c  eerie,  vol  iv.  p.  13Q1. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF   THE  METAMORPHIC   ROCKS. 

Age  of  each  set  of  metamorphic  strata  twofold — Test  of  age  by  fossils  and  mineral 
character  not  avaihible  — Test  by  superposition  ambignous  —  ConTeraion  of  dense 
masses  of  fossiliferons  strata  into  metamorphic  rocks — Limestone  and  shale  of 
Carrara — Metamorphic  strata  of  older  date  than  the  Cambrian  rocks — Others 
of  Lower  Silurian  origin — Others  of  the  Jurassic  and  Eo^ne  periods  in  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland  and  SaTOjr — Why  scarcely  any  of  the  visible  crystalline 
strata  are  very  modem — Order  of  succession  in  metamorphic  rocks — Uni* 
formity  of  mineral  character — Why  the  metamorphic  strata  are  less  calcareous 
than  the  fossilferous. 

According  to  the  theory  adopted  in  the  last  chapter,  the  age  of  each 
set  of  metamorphic  strata  is  twofold,  —  thej  have  been  deposited  at 
one  period,  thej  have  become  crystalline  at  another.  We  can  rarely 
hope  to  define  with  exactness  the  date  of  both  these  periods,  the 
fossils  having  been  destroyed  by  plutonic  action,  and  the  mineral 
characters  being  the  same,  whatever  the  age.  Superposition  itself 
is  an  ambiguous  test,  especially  when  we  desire  to  determine  the 
period  of  crystallization.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  are  convinced 
that  certain  metamorphic  strata  in  the  Alps,  which  are  covered  by 
cretaceous  beds,  are  altered  lias ;  this  lias  may  have  assumed  its 
crystalline  texture  in  the  cretaceous  or  in  some  tertiary  period,  the 
Eocene  for  example.  If  in  the  latter,  it  should  be  called  Eocene 
when  regarded  as  a  metamorphic  rock,  although  it  be  liassic  when 
considered  in  reference  to  the  era  of  its  deposition.  According  to  this 
view,  the  superposition  of  chalk  does  not  prevent  the  subjacent 
metamorphic  rock  from  being  Eocene. 

When  discussing  the  ages  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  that 
examples  occur  of  various  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  deposits 
converted  into  metamorphic  strata,  near  their  contact  with  granite. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  these  cases  that  strata,  once  composed  of 
mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  or  of  clay,  marl,  and  shelly  limestone,  have 
for  the  distance  of  several  yards,  and  in  some  instances  several 
hundred  feet,  been  turned  into  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist, 
chlorite-schist,  quartz  rock,  statuary  marble,  and  the  rest  (See  the 
two  preceding  Chapters.) 

But  when  the  metamorphic  action  has  operated  on  a  grander  scale, 
it  tends  entirely  to  destroy  all  monuments  of  the  date  of  its  develop- 
ment It  may  be  easy  to  prove  the  identity  of  two  different  parts  of 
the  same  stratum ;  one,  where  the  rock  has  been  in  contact  with  a 
volcanic  or  plutonic  mass,  and  has  been  changed  into  marble  or 
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hornblende-schist,  and  another  not  far  distant,  where  the  same  bed 
remains  unaltered  and  fossiliferous ;  but  when  we  have  to  compare 
two  portions  of  a  mountain  chain — the  one  metamorphic,  and  the 
other  unaltered — all  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  most  practised  ob- 
servers are  required,  and  maj  sometimes  be  at  fault.  I  shall  men- 
tion one  or  two  examples  of  alteration  on  a  grand  scale,  in  order  to 
explain  to  the  student  the  kind  of  reasoning  bj  which  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  dense  masses  of  fossiliferous  strata  have  been  converted 
into  crystalline  rocks. 

Northern  Apennines — Carrara. — The  celebrated  marble  of  Car- 
rara, used  i^  sculpture,  was  once  regarded  as  a  type  of  primitive 
limestone.  It  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Massa  Carrara,  or  the 
**  Apuan  Alps,"  as  thej  have  been  called,  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
are  nearly  6000  feet  high.  Its  great  antiquity  was  inferred  from  its 
mineral  texture,tfrom  the  absence  of  fossils,  and  its  passage  down- 
wards into  talc-schist  and  gametiferous  mica-schist;  these  rocks 
again  graduating  downwards  into  gneiss,  which  is  penetrated,  at 
Fomo,  by  granite  veins.  Now  the  researches  of  MM.  Savi,  Boae, 
Pareto,  Guidoni,  De  la  Beche,  Hoffmann,  and  Filla  have  demon- 
strated that  this  marble,  once  supposed  to  be  formed  before  the  ex- 
istence of  organic  beings,  is,  in  fact,  lui  altered  limestone  of  the  Oolitic 
period,  and  the  underlying  crystalline  schists  are  secondary  sand- 
stones and  shales,  modified' by  plutonic  action.  In  order  to  establish 
these  conclusions,  it  was  first  pointed  out,  that  the  calcareoas  rocks 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  abounding  in  Oolitic  fossils, 
assume  a  texture  like  that  of  Carrara  marble,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  more  and  more  invaded  by  certain  trappean  and  plutonic  rocks, 
such  as  diorite,  euphotide,  serpentine,  and  granite,  occurring  in  the 
same  country. 

It  was  then  observed  that,  in  places  where  the  secondary  forma- 
tions are  unaltered,  the  uppermost  consist  of  conunon  Apennine 
limestone  with  nodules  of  fiint,  below  which  are  shales,  and  at  the 
base  of  all,  argillaceous  and  siliceous  sandstones.  In  the  limestone 
fossils  are  frequent,  but  very  rare  in  the  underlying  shale  and  sand- 
stone. Then  a  gradation  was  traced  laterally  from  these  rocks  into 
another  and  corresponding  series,  which  is  completely  metamorphic  ; 
for  at  the  top  of  this  we  find  a  white  granular  marble,  wholly  devoid 
of  fossils,  and  almost  without  stratification,  in  which  there  are  no 
nodules  of  fiint,  but  in  its  place  siliceous  matter  disseminated 
through  the  mass  in  the  form  of  prisms  of  quartz.  Below  this,  and 
in  place  of  the  shales,  are  talc-schists,  jasper,  and  homstone ;  and  at 
the  bottom,  instead  of  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  arc 
quartzite  and  gneiss.*  Had  these  secondary  strata  of  the  Apennines 
undergone  universally  as  great  an  amount  of  transmutation,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture  respecting  their  true  age ; 
and  then,  according  to  the  method  of  classification  adopted  by  the 

♦  See  notices  of  Savi,  Hoffmann,  and  and  torn.  iii.  p.  44. ;  also  Filla,  cited  br 
others,  referred  to  by  Bou^,  Bull  de  la  Marchison,  Quan.  Geol.  Jonra..  toI.  t. 
boc.  QfeoL  de  France,  torn.  t.  p.  317.;     p.  266. 
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earlier  geologists  thej  would  have  ranked  as  primarj  rocks.  In  that 
case  the  date  of  their  origin  would  have  been  thrown  back  to  an  era 
antecedent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Cambrian 
strata,  although  in  reality  they  were  formed  in  the  Oolitic  period, 
and  altered  at  some  subsequent  and  perhaps  much  later  epoch. 

Alps  of  Switzerland. — In  the  Alps,  analogous  conclusions  have 
been  drawn  respecting  the  alteration  of  strata  on  a  still  more  ex- 
tended scale.  In  the  eastern  part  of  that  chain,  some  of  the  primary 
fossiliferous  strata,  as  well  as  the  older  secondary  formations,  toge- 
ther with  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks,  are  distinctly  recognizable. 
Tertiary  deposits  also  appear  in  a  less  elevated  position  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Eastern  Alps  ;  but  in  the  Central  or  Swiss  Alps,  the  primary 
fossiliferous  and  older  secondary  formations  disappear,  and  the  Cre- 
taceous, Oolitic,  Liassic,  and  at  some  points  even  the  Eocene  strata, 
graduate  insensibly  into  metamorphic  rocks,  consisting  of  granular 
limestone,  talc-schist,  talcose-gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  and  other 
varieties.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  this  vast  assemblage  of  crystalline 
strata,  we  can  merely  affirm  that  some  of  the  upper  portions  are 
altered  newer  secondary,  and  some  of  them  even  Eocene  deposits ;  but 
we  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  the  disappearance  both  of  the  older 
secondary  and  primary  fossiliferous  rocks  may  be  owing  to  their 
having  been  all  converted  in  the  same  region  into  crystalline  schist. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  Alps 
a  just  idea  of  the  various  proofs  which  concur  to  produce  this  con- 
viction. In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  regions  where  Oolitic, 
Cretaceous,  and  Eocene  strata  have  been  turned  into  granular  marble, 
gneiss,  and  other  metamorphic  schists,  near  their  contact  with  gra- 
nite. This  fact  shows  undeniably  that  plutonic  causes  continued  to 
be  in  operation  in  the  Alps  down  to  a  late  period,  even  after  the 
deposition  of  some  of  the  nummulitic  or  middle  Eocene  formations. 
Having  established  this  point,  we  are  the  more  willing  to  believe 
that  many  inferior  fossiliferous  rocks,  probably  exposed  for  longer 
periods  to  a  similar  action,  may  have  become  metamorphic  to  a  still 
greater  extent. 

We  also  discover  in  parts  of  the  Swiss  Alps  dense  masses  of 
secondary  and  even  tertiary  strata  which  have  assumed  that  semi- 
crystalline  texture  which  Werner  called  transition,  and  which  natu- 
rally led  his  followers,  who  attached  great  importance  to  mineral 
characters  taken  alone,  to  class  them  as  transition  formations,  or  as 
groups  older  than  the  lowest  secondary  rocks.  (See  p.  93.).  Now, 
it  is  probable  that  these  strata  have  been  affected,  although  in  a  less 
intense  degree,  by  that  same  plutonic  action  which  has  entirely 
altered  and  rendered  metamorphic  so  many  of  the  subjacent  form- 
ations ;  for  in  the  Alps,  this  action  has  by  no  means  been  confined 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  granite.  Granite,  indeed,  and  other 
plutonic  rocks,  rarely  make  their  appearance  at  the  surface,  notwith- 
standing the  deep  ravines  which  lay  open  to  view  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  these  mountains.  That  they  exist  below  at  no  great  depth 
we  cannot  doubt,  and  we  have  already  seen  (p.  704.)  that  at  some 
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points,  as  in  the  Yalorsine,  near  Mont  Blanc,  granite  and  granitic 
veins  are  observable,  piercing  through  talcose  gneisa^  which  passes 
insensibly  upwards  into  secondary  strata. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoj,  more  than  in 
any  other  district  in  Europe,  that  the  geologist  is  prepared  to  meet 
with  the  signs  of  an  intense  development  of  plutonic  action ;  for  here 
we  find  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  mechanical  violence,  by 
which  strata  thousands  of  feet  thick  have  been  bent,  folded,  and 
overturned.  (See  p.  58.)  It  is  here  that  marine  secondary  form- 
ations of  a  comparatively  modem  date,  such  as  the  Oolitic  and  Cre- 
taceous, have  been  upheaved  to  the  height  of  12,000,  and  some 
Eocene  strata  to  elevations  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  and  even  deposits  of  the  Miocene  era  have  been  raised  4000  or 
5000  feet,  so  as  to  rival  in  height  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Great 
Britain. 

If  the  reader  will  consult  the  works  of  many  eminent  geologists 
who  have  explored  the  Alps,  especially  those  of  MM.  de  Beaumont, 
Studer,  Necker,  Bou6,  and  Murchison,  he  will  leam  that  they  all 
share,  more  or  less  fully,  in  the  opinions  above  expressed.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  stated  by  MM.  Studer  and  Hugi,  that  there  are  com- 
plete alternations  on  a  large  scale  of  secondary  strata,  containing 
fossils,  with  gneiss  and  other  rocks  of  a  perfectly  metamorphic  struc- 
ture. I  have  visited  some  of  the  most  remarkable  localities  referred 
to  by  these  authors  ;  but  although  agreeing  with  them  that  there  are 
passages  from  the  fossiliferous  to  the  metamorphic  series  far  from  the 
contact  of  granite  or  other  plutonic  rocks,  I  was  unable  to  convince 
myself  that  the  distinct  alternations  of  highly  crystalline,  with  un- 
altered strata  above  alluded  to,  might  not  admit  of  a  different  expla- 
nation. In  one  of  the  sections  described  by  M.  Studer  in  the  highest 
of  the  Bernese  Alps,  namely  in  the  Roththal,  a  valley  bordering  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Jungfrau,  there 
occurs  a  mass  of  gneiss  1000  feet  thick,  and  15,000  feet  long,  which 
I  examined,  not  only  resting  upon,  but  also  again  covered  by  strata 
containing  oolitic  fossils.  These  anomalous  appearances  may  partly 
be  explained  by  supposing  great  solid  wedges  of  intrusive  gneiss  to 
have  been  forced  in  laterally  between  strata  to  which  I  found  them 
to  be  in  many  sections  unconformable.  The  superposition,  also,  of 
the  gneiss  to  the  oolite  may,  in  some  cases,  be  due  to  a  reversal  of 
the  original  position  of  the  beds  in  a  region  where  the  convulsions 
have  been  on  so  stupendous  a  scale. 

On  the  Sattel  also,  at  the  base  of  the  GesteUihorn,  above  Enzen, 
in  the  valley  of  Urbach,  near  Meyringen,  some  of  the  intercalations 
of  gneiss  between  fossiliferous  strata  may,  I  conceive,  be  ascribed 
to  mechanical  derangement.  Almost  any  hypothesis  of  repeated 
changes  of  position  may  be  resorted  to  in  a  region  of  such  extra- 
ordinary confusion.  The  secondary  strata  having  first  become  ver- 
tical, may  then  in  certain  portions  have  become  metamorphic  (the 
plutonic  influence  ascending  from  below),  while  intervening  strata 
remiiicied  utichangei.     The  whole  series  of  beds  may  then  a^'ain 
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liave  been  thrown  into  a  nearljr  horizontal  position,  giving  rise  to 
the  superposition  of  crystalline  upon  fossiliferous  formations. 

It  was  remarked,  in  Chap.  XXXIV.,  that  as  the  hypogene  rocks, 
both  stratified  and  unstratified,  crystallize  originally  at  a  certain 
depth  beneath  the  surface,  they  must  always,  before  they  are  up- 
raised and  exposed  at  the  surface,  be  of  considerable  antiquity, 
relatively  to  a  large  pertion  of  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks. 
They  may  be  forming  at  all  periods ;  but  before  any  of  them  can 
become  visible,  they  must  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
some  of  the  rocks  which  previously  concealed  them  must  have  been 
removed  by  denudation. 

In  Canada,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  578.),  the  Lower  Laurentian 
gneiss,  quartzite,  and  limestone,  may  be  regarded  as  metamorphic, 
because  organic  remains  {Eozoon  Canadense)  have  been  detected 
in  a  part  of  one  of  the  calcareous  masses.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
the  Upper  Laurentian,  or  Labrador  series,  consisting  of  gneiss, 
with  Labrador-felspar  and  felstones,  in  all  10,000  feet  thick,  have 
assumed  their  crystalline  structure  by  metamorphic  action,  since 
they  lie  in  unconformable  stratification  on  the  Lower  Laurentian. 
The  remote  date  of  the  period  when  some  of  these  old  Laurentian 
strata  of  Canada  were  converted  into  gneiss,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  pebbles  of  that  rock  are  found  in  the  overlying  Hu- 
roniau  formation,  which  is  of  Lower  Cambrian  age,  if  not  older 
(p.  578.).  The  oldest  stratified  rock  of  Scotland  is  the  hornblendic 
gneiss  of  Lewis,  in  the  Hebrides,  and  that  of  the  north-west  coast 
of  Rossshire,  represented  at  the  base  of  the  section  given  at  p.  67. 
fig.  90.  It  is  the  same  as  that  intersected  by  numerous  granite 
veins,  which  forms  the  cliffs  of  Cape  Wrath,  in  Sutherlandshire 
(see  fig,  743.  p.  704.),  and  is  conjectured  to  be  of  Laurentian  age. 
Above  it,  as  shown  in  MacCulloch's  section  {^g.  90.  p.  67.),  lie 
unconformable  beds  of  a  reddish  or  purplish  sandstone  and  conglo- 
merate, nearly  horizontal,  and  between  2000  and  3000  feel  thick. 
In  these  ancient  grits  no  fossils  have  been  found,  but  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Lower  Cambrian  date,  and  they  certainly  do  not 
belong  to  the  Old  Red,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  for  they  have 
been  shown  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  to  pass  in  the  North  High- 
lands or  in  the  three  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  under  quartz 
rocks,  which,  with  a  subordinate  limestone,  rest  unconformably 
upon  them.  In  this  limestone,  in  1854,  Mr.  Charles  Peach  found 
some  obscure  organic  remains,  which  led  Sir  R.  Murchison  to  insti- 
tute a  searching  inquiry,  and  eventually  to  establish  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  calcareous  formation  in  question  was  of  Lower  Silurian  age. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  steps  made  of  late  years  in  the 
progress  of  British  Geology,  for  it  led  to  a  very  unexpected  conclu- 
sion, namely,  that  all  the  Scotch  crystalline  strata  to  the  eastward, 
once  called  primitive,  which  overlie  the  limestone  and  quartzite  in 
question,  are  referable  to  some  part  of  the  Silurian  series.  The 
most  abundant  and  best  preserved  sbelU  of  the  limestone  are  those 
obtained  from  Durness  and  Assynt.     They  comprise  among  others 
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three  or  four  species  of  Orthoceras,  also  the  genera  CyrioeeroM  asd 
Lituites,   two   species  of  MurchUonia^  a  Pieurototnaria^  a  species 
of  Maclurea^  one  of  Euomphalus,  and  an   OrthU.     SeTeral  of  the 
species  are  believed  \>y  Mr.  Salter  to  be  identical  with  Lower  Silurian 
fossils  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.     The  mere  occurrence  of 
Cephalopoda  in  such  numbers  is  strongly  against  the  supposition  of 
their  being  Cambrian,  and  the  large  siphuncles  of  some  of  the  Ortho- 
cerata  point  distinctly  to  a  Lower  Silurian  date,  for  this  division 
of  the  genus,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America  (see  p.  561.),  is 
eminently   characteristic   of  the  inferior  members  of  the  Silurian 
system  (see  above,  p.  561.).     To  the  fossiliferous  rock  above  men- 
tioned, with  its   accompanying  quartzites,  succeed  in  conformable 
stratification  a  dense  series  of  gneiss,  mica-schists,  and  claj-slates, 
this  younger  gneiss  being  very  different  in  mineral  character  from  the 
fundamental  gneiss  before  mentioned.     There  can  be  no  question 
that  these  crystalline  formations,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Central   and   Southern   Highlands,   comprising    the    metamorphic 
rocks  of  Aberdeenshire,  Perthshire,  and  Forfarshire,  for  example, 
are  altered  Silurian  strata  ;  ^  the  inferences  of  Sir  R.  Murchison 
on  this  subject  having  been  confirmed  by  the   subsequent  obser- 
vations of  three  able  geologists,   Messrs.  Ramsay,  Harkness,   and 
Geikie.     The  newest  of  the  series  is  a  clay-slate,  on  which,  along 
the  southern  borders  of  the  Grampians,  the  Lower  Old  Red,  con- 
taining Cephalaspis  Lyelliy  Pterygotus  Anglicus,   and  Parka  deei- 
pienSy  rests  unconformably. 

In  Anglesea,  as  was  before  remarked,  the  metamorphism  of  the 
schists,  nccording  to  the  observations  of  Professor  Ramsay,  took 
place  during  the  Lower  Silurian  period.  Coupling  these  conch- 
sions  with  the  fact  that  a  hypogene  texture  has  been  superinduced 
in  the  Alps  on  Middle  Eocene  deposits  (see  p.  737.),  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  hereafter,  geologists  will  succeed  in  detecting  crystalline 
schists  of  almost  every  age  in  the  chronological  series,  although  the 
quantity  of  metamorphic  rocks  visible  at  the  surface  must,  for 
reasons  above  explained,  diminish  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the 
monuments  of  newer  eras  are  investigated. 

Order  of  succession  in  metamorphic  rocks, — There  is  no  universil 
and  invariable  order  of  superposition  in  metamorphic  rocks,  although 
a  particular  arrangement  may  |>revail  throujrhout  countries  of  great 
extent,  for  the  same  rcnsou  that  it  is  traceable  in  those  aedimentarj 
formations  from  which  crystalline  strata  are  derived.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  Apennines,  near  Carrara,  the  de- 
scending series,  where  it  is  metamorphic,  consists  of,  1st,  saccharine 
marble;  2ndly,  talcose-schist ;  and  3idly,  of  quartz-rock  and  gneiss: 
where  unaltered,  of  1st,  fossiliferous  limestone  ;  2ndljy  shale;  and 
3rdly,  sandstone. 

But  if  wo  investigate  difierent  mountain  chains,  we  find  gnei£$, 

*  Qaart.  Qeol.  Joum.,  vol  xv.  p.  353.,  1859.    Siluria,  Srd  ed.,   Appendi::. 
p.  559L 
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mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite-schist*  hypogene  limestone,  \ 
and  other  rocks,  succeeding  each  other,  and  alternating  with  each  j 
other  in  every  possible  order.  It  is,  indeed,  more  common  to  meet  i 
with  some  variety  of  clay-slate  forminjr  the  uppermost  member  of  a 
metamorphic  series  than  any  other  rock ;  but  this  fact  by  no  means 
implies,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  all  clay-slates  were  formed  at 
the  close  of  an  imaginary  period,  when  the  deposition  of  the  crys- 
talline strata  gave  way  to  that  of  ordinary  sedimentary  deposits. 
Such  clay-slates,  in  fact,  are  variable  in  composition,  and  sometimes 
alternate  with  fossiliferous  strata,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  belong 
almost  equally  to  the  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  order  of  rocks. 
It  is  probable  that  had  they  been  subjected  to  more  intense  plutonic 
action,  they  would  have  been  transformed  into  hornblende-schist, 
foliated  chlorite-scliist;  scaly  talcose-schist,  mica-schist,  or  other 
more  perfectly  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  are  usually  associated  with 
gneiss. 

Uniformity  of  mineral  character  in  Hypogene  Rocks, — ^It  is  most 
true,  as  Humboldt  has  happily  remarked,  that  when  we  pass  to 
another  hemisphere,  we  see  new  forms  of  animals  and  plants,  and 
even  new  constellations  in  the  heavens ;  but  in  the  rocks  we  still 
recognize  our  old  acquaintances, — the  same  granite,  the  same  gneiss,  i 
the  same  micaceous  schist,  quartz-rock,  and  the  rest.  There  is 
certainly  a  great  and  striking  general  resemblance  in  the  principal  • 
kinds  of  hypogene  rocks  in  all  countries,  however  different  their 
ages ;  but  each  of  them,  as  we  have  before  seen,  must  be  regarded 
as  geological  families  of  rocks,  and  not  as  definite  mineral  com- 
pounds. They  are  more  uniform  in  aspect  than  sedimentaiy  strata, 
because  these  last  are  often  composed  of  fragments  varying  greatly 
in  form,  size,  and  colour,  and  contain  fossils  of  diflTerent  shapes  and 
mineral  composition,  ond  acquire  a  variety  of  tints  from  the  mixture 
of  various  kinds  of  sediment.  The  materials  of  such  strata,  if 
melted  and  made  to  crystallize,  would  be  subject  to  chemical  laws, 
simple  and  uniform  in  their  action,  the  same  in  every  climate,  and 
wholly  undisturbed  by  mechanical  and  organic  causes. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  error  to  assume,  as  some  have  done, 
that  the  hypogene  rocks,  considered  as  aggregates  of  simple  minerals, 
are  really  more  homogeneous  in  their  composition  than  the  several 
members  of  the  sedimi^ntary  series.  In  the  first  place,  different  as- 
semblages of  hypogene  rocks  occur  in  different  countries;  and, 
secondly,  in  any  one  district,  the  rocks  which  pass  under  the  same 
name  are  oft^n  extremely  variable  in  their  component  ingredients, 
or  at  least  in  the  proportions  in  which  each  of  these  are  present. 
Thus,  for  example,  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  so  abundant  in  the 
Grampians,  are  wanting  in  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall ;  in 
parts  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  Alps,  the  gneiss  and  granite  are 
talcose,  and  not  micaceous,  as  in  Scotland  ;  hornblende  prevails  in 
the  granite  of  Scotland — schorl  in  that  of  Cornwall — albite  in  the 
plutonic  rocks  of  the  Andes — common  felspar  in  those  of  Europe. 
In  one  part  of  Scotland^  the  mica-schist  is  full  of  gatuQt&  \  vvi  tsAvoxXx^v 
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it  is  wholly  devoid  of  them ;  while  in  South  America,  according  to 
Mr,  Darwin,  it  is  the  gneiss,  and  not  the  mica-schist,  which  is  most 
commonly  garnetiferous.  And  not  only  do  the  proportional  quanti- 
ties of  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  hornblende,  and  other  minerals,  vary  in 
hypogene  rocks  bearing  the  same  name ;  but,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, the  ingredients,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  same  simple  mineral 
are  not  always  constant  (see  p.  590.,  and  Table,  p.  102.). 

The  Metamorphic  strata^  why  less  calcareous  than  the  Fassiliferous. 
— It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in 
metamorphic  strata,  or,  indeed,  in  the  hypogene  formations  general!?, 
is  far  less  than  in  fossiliferous  deposits.    Thus  the  crystalline  schists 
of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Grampians  in  Scotland,  consisting  of 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  and  other  rocks,  many  thoa- 
sands  of  yards  in  thickness,  contain  an  exceedingly  small  proportion 
of  interstratified  calcareous  beds,  although    these    have   been  the 
objects  of  careful  search  for  economical  purposes.     Yet  limestone  is 
not  wanting  even  in  the  Southern  Grampians,   in  Perthshire  and 
Forfarshire,  for  example,  and  it  is  associated  sometimes  with  gneiss, 
sometimes  with  mica-schist,  and  in  other  places  with  other  members 
of  the  metamorphic  series.     Where  limestone  occurs  abundantly,  as 
at  CaiTara,  and  in  parts  of  the  Alps,  in  connection  with  hypogene 
rocks,  it  usually  forms  one  of  the  superior  members  of  the  crystalline 
group.     The  limestones  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  in  Canada,  consist- 
ing of  several  distinct  bands,  one  of  them  containing  Eozoan  Cana- 
denscy  and  of  great  thickness  (from  700  to  1500  feet),  afibrd  a  re- 
markable exception  to  the  general  rule.     In  this  instance,  however, 
augite,  serpentine,  and  various  other  minerals  are  largely  intermixed 
with  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

Tlie  general  scarcity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  plutonic  and 
metamorphic  rocks  seems  to  be  the  result  of  some  general  cause. 
So  long  as  the  hypogene  rocks  were  believed  to  have  originated  ante- 
cedently to  the  creation  of  organic  beings,  it  was  easy  to  impute  the 
absence  of  lime  to  the  non-existence  of  those  mollusca  and  zoophjtes 
by  which  shells  and  corals  are  secreted ;  but  when  we  ascribe  the 
crystalline  formations  to  plutonic  action,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
whether  this  action  itself  may  not  tend  to  expel  carbonic  acid  and 
lime  from  the  materials  which  it  reduces  to  fusion  or  semi-fusion. 
Although  we  cannot  descend  into  the  subterranean  regions  where 
volcanic  heat  is  developed,  we  can  observe  in  regions  of  spent  vol- 
canos,  such  as  Auvergne  and  Tuscany,  hundreds  of  springs,  both  col  J 
and  thermal,  flowing  out  from  granite  and  other  rocks,  and  bavins 
their  waters  plentifully  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  quan- 
tity of  calcareous  matter  which  these  springs  transfer,  in  the  cour?e 
of  ages,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  to  the  superior  or 
newly  formed  parts  of  the  same,  must  be  considerable.* 

If  the  quantity  of  siliceous  and  aluminous  ingredients  brought  ap 
by  such  springs  were  great,  instead  of  being  utterly  insignificant,  it 

*  See  Pr'mcipYea  ot  Oeolo^y,  by  the  Author,  Index^  **  Calcareons  Springs.* 
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might  be  contended  that  the  mineral  matter  thus  expelled  implies 
simply  the  decomposition  of  ordinary  subterranean  rocks ;  but  the  pro- 
digious excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  over  every  other  substance  must, 
in  the  course  of  time,  cause  the  crust  of  the  earth  below  to  be  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  its  calcareous  constituents,  while  we  know  that 
the  same  action  imparts  to  newer  deposits,  ever  forming  in  seas  and 
hikes,  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Calcareous  matter  is  poured 
into  these  lakes  and  the  ocean  by  a  thousand  springs  and  rivers;  so 
that  part  of  almost  every  new  calcareous  rock  chemically  precipitated, 
and  of  many  reefa  of  shell}'  and  coralline  stone,  must  be  derived  from 
mineral  matter  subtracted  by  plutonic  agency,  and  driven  up  by  gas 
and  steam  from  fused  and  heated  rocks  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Not  only  carbonate  of  lime,  but  also  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  given 
off  plentifully  from  the  soil  and  crevices  of  rocks  in  regions  of  active  ; 
and  spent  volcanos,  as  near  Naples  and  in  Auvergne.     By  this  pro-  | 
cess,  fossil  shells  or  corals  may  often  lose  their  carbonic  acid,  and  the  j 
residual  lime  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  augite,  hornblende,  ' 
garnet,  and  other  hypogene  minerals.     That  the  removal  of  the  cal-  \ 
careous  matter  of  fossil  shells  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  of  such  organic  remains  being  often  replaced  by  silex 
or  other  minerals,  and  sometimes  by  the  space  once  occupied  by  the 
fossil  being  left  empty,  or  only  marked  by  a  faint  impression.     We 
ought  not  indeed  to  marvel  at  the  general  absence  of  organic  re- 
mains from  the  crystalline  strata,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  often 
fossils  are  obliterated,  wholly  or  in  part,  even  in  tertiary  formations 
— how  often  vast  masses  of  sandstone  and  shale,  of  different  ages, 
and  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are  devoid  of  fossils — how  certain  strata 
may  first  have  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  fossils  when  they 
became  semi -crystal  line,  or  assumed  the  transition  state  of  Werner 
— and  how  the  remaining  portion  may  have  been  effaced  when  they 
were  rendered  metamorphic.     Rocks  of  the  last-mentioned  class, 
moreover,  have  sometimes  been  exposed  again  and  again  to  renewed 
plutonic  action. 
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segregation — Ordinary  metalliferous  veins  or  lodes — Their  frequent  coinddeaoe 
with  faiilts — Proofs  that  they  originated  in  fissures  in  solid  rock — ^Veins  shiftiog 
other  reins — Polishing  of  their  walls  or  *' slicken-sides.** — Shells  and  pebbles  in 
lodes — ETidence   of  the  successive  enlargement  and  reopening  <^  Teins  — 
Foumet*s  obsenrations  in  Aurergne  —  Dimensions  of  reins — Why  some  alter- 
nately swell  out  and  contract — Filling  of  lodes  by  sublimation  ^m  below — 
Chemical  and  electrical  action — Relative  age  of  the  precious  metals — Copper 
and  lead  veins  in  Ireland  older  than  Cornish  tin  — Lead  vein  in  lias,  Glamorgan- 
shire— Gold  in  Russia,  California,  and  Australia.  —  Connection  of  hot  springs 
and  mineral  veins — Concluding  remarks. 

The  manner  in  which  metallic  substances  are  distributed  throngh  the 
earth's  crust,  and  more  especially  the  phenomena  of  those  nearly 
vertical  and  tabular  masses  of  ore  called  mineral  veins,  from  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  precious  metals  used  by  man  are  obtained, — 
these  are  subjects  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  the  miner, 
and  of  no  less  theoretical  interest  to  the  geologist. 

The  views  entertained  respecting  metalliferous  veins  have  been 
modified,  or,  rather,  have  undergone  an  almost  complete  revolution, 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Werner,  as  director, of  the 
School  of  Mines,  at  Freiburg  in  Saxony,  first  attempted  to  generalise 
the  facts  then  known.  He  taught  that  mineral  veins  had  originally 
been  open  fissures  which  were  gradually  filled  up  with  crystalline 
and  metallic  matter,  and  that  many  of  them,  after  being  once  filled, 
had  been  again  enlarged  or  reopened.  He  also  pointed  out  that  veins 
thus  formed  are  not  all  referable  to  one  era,  but  are  of  various  geo- 
logical dates. 

Such  opinions,  although  slightly  hinted  at  by  earlier  writers,  had 
never  before  been  generally  received,  and  their  announcement  by  one 
of  high  authority  and  great  experience  constituted  an  era  in  the 
science.  Nevertheless,  I  have  shown,  when  tracing,  in  another  work, 
the  history  and  progress  of  geology,  that  Werner  was  far  behind  some 
of  his  predecessors  in  his  theory  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  less  en- 
lightened than  his  contemporary,  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  speculations  as  to 
the  origin  of  granite.*  According  to  him,  the  plutonic  formations,  a* 
well  as  the  crystalline  schists,  were  substances  precipitated  from  a 
chaotic  fluid  in  some  primeval  or  nascent  condition  of  the  planet ; 

*  lYinciplcs  of  Geology,  chap  iv. 
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and  the  metals,  therefore,  being  closely  connected  with  them,  bad 
partaken,  according  to  him,  of  a  like  mysterious  origin;  He  also 
held  that  the  trap  rocks  were  aqueous  deposits,  and  that  dikes  of  por- 
phyry, greenstone,  and  basalt,  were  fissures  filled  with  their  several 
contents  from  above.  Hence  he  naturally  inferred  that  mineral  veins 
had  derived  their  component  materials  from  an  incumbent  ocean, 
rather  than  from  a  subterranean  source;  that  these  materials  had 
been  first  dissolved  in  the  waters  above,  instead  of  having  risen  up 
by  sublimation  from  lakes  and  seas  of  igneous  matter  below. 

In  proportion  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  primeval  fluid,  or  "  chaotic 
menstruum,"  was  abandoned,  in  reference  to  the  plutonic  formations, 
and  when  all  geologists  had  come  to  be  of  one  mind  as  to  the  true 
relation  of  the  volcanic  and  trappean  rocks,  reasonable  hopes  began 
to  be  entertained  that  the  phenomena  of  mineral  veins  might  be 
explained  by  known  causes,  or  by  chemical,  thermal,  and  electrical 
agency  still  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Tlie  grounds  of 
this  conclusion  will  be  better  understood  when  the  geological  facts 
brought  to  light  by  mining  operations  have  been  described  and 
explained. 

On  different  kinds  of  mineral  veins, — Every  geologist  is  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  those  veins  of  quartz  which  abound  in  hypogene 
strata,  forming  lenticular  masses  of  limited  extent.  They  are  some- 
times observed,  also,  in  sandstones  and  shales.  Veins  of  carbonate 
of  lime  are  equally  common  in  fossiliferous  rocks,  especially  in  lime- 
stones. Such  veins  appear  to  have  once  been  chinks  or  small  cavities, 
caused,  like  cracks  in  clay,  by  the  shrinking  of  the  mass,  which  has 
consolidated  from  a  fluid  state,  or  has  simply  contracted  it^  dimensions 
in  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  Siliceous,  calca- 
reous, and  occasionally  metallic  matters  have  sometimes  found  their 
way  simultaneously  into  such  empty  spaces,  by  infiltration  from  the 
surrounding  rocks,  or  by  segregation,  as  it  is  often  termed.  Mixed 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  metallic  ores  may  have  permeated  a  pasty 
matrix  until  they  reached  those  receptacles  formed  by  shrinkage,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  that  irregular  assemblage  of  veins,  called  by  the 
Germans  a  "  stockwerk,"  in  allusion  to  the  diflerent  floors  on  which 
the  mining  operations  are  in  such  cases  carried  on. 

The  more  ordinary  or  regular  veins  are  usually  worked  in  vertical 
shafts,  and  have  evidently  been  fissures  produced  by  mechanical 
violence.  They  traverse  all  kinds  of  rocks,  both  hypogene  and 
fossiliferous,  and  extend  downwards  to  indefinite  or  unknown  depths. 
We  may  assume  that  they  correspond  with  such  rents  as  we  see 
caused  from  time  to  time  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Metal- 
liferous veins,  referable  to  such  agency,  are  occasionally  a  few  inches 
wide,  but  more  commonly  3  or  4  feet.  They  hold  their  course  con- 
tinuously in  a  certain  prevailing  direction  for  miles  or  leagues, 
passing  through  rocks  varying  in  mineral  composition. 

That  metalliferous  veins  were  fissures, — As  some  intelligent  miners, 
after  an  attentive  study  of  metalliferous  veins,  have  been  unable  to 
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reconcile  man  j  of  their  characteristics  with  the  hypothesis  of  fissures 

I  shall  begin  bj  stating 
the  evidence  in  its  fa- 
vour. The  most  striking 
fact  perhaps  which  can 
be  adduced  in  its  sup- 
port is^  the  coincidence 
of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  mineral  veins 
with/auliSy  or  those  dis- 
locations of  rocks  which 
are  indisputably  due  to 
mechanical  force,  as 
above  explained  (p.  61.). 
There  are  even  proofs 
in  almost  every  mining 
district  of  a  succession 
of  faults,  by  which  the 
opposite  walls  of  rents, 
now  the  receptacles  of 
metallic  substancesyhave 
suffered  displacement. 
Thus,  for  example,  sup- 
pose a  a,  ^g,  762^  to  be 
a  tin  lode  in  Comwal!, 
the  term  lode  being  ap- 
plied to  veins  contain- 
ing metallic  ores.  This 
lode,  running  east  and 
west,  is  a  yard  wide, 
and  is  shifted  by  a 
copper  lode  {bb\  of 
similar  width. 

The  first  fissure  (a  c) 
has  been  filled  with 
various  materials,  partly 


Fig.  n. 
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as  quartz,  fiuor-spar, 
peroxide  of  tin,  sulphuret  of  copper,  arsenical  pyrites,  bismuth,  and 
sulphuret  of  nickel,  and  partly  of  mechanical  origin,  comprising  clay 
and  angular  fragments  or  detritus  of  the  intersected  rocks.  The 
plates  of  quartz  and  the  ores  are,  in  some  places,  parallel  to  the  ver- 
tical sides  or  walls  of  the  vein,  being  divided  from  each  other  by 
alternating  layers  of  clay,  or  other  earthy  matter.  Occasionally  the 
metallic  ores  are  disseminated  in  detached  masses  among  the  vein- 
stones. 

It  is  clear  that,  after  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  tin  and  other 
substances,  the  second  rent  {b  b)  was  produced  by  another  fracture 
accompanied  by  %  displacement  of  the  rocks  along  the  plane  of  b  b. 
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This  new  opening  was  then  filled  witl^  minerals,  some  of  them  re- 
sembling those  in  a  a,  as  fluor-spar  (or  fluate  of  lime)  and  quartz ; 
others  diflerent,  the  copper  being  plentiful  and  the  tin  wanting  or 
very  scarce. 

We  must  next  suppose  the  shock  of  a  third  earthquake  to  occur, 
breaking  asunder  all  the  rocks  along  the  line  c  c,  fig.  763. ;  the 
fissure,  in  this  instance,  being  only  6  inches  wide,  and  simply  filled 
with  clay,  derived,  probably,  from  the  friction  of  the  walls  of  the 
rent,  or  partly,  perhaps,  washed  in  from  above.  This  new  move- 
ment has  heaved  the  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interrupt  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  copper  vein  {b  b\  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shift  or 
heave  laterally  in  the  same  direction  a  portion  of  the  tin  vein  which 
had  not  previously  been  broken. 

Again,  in  fig.  764.  we  see  evidence  of  a  fourth  fissure  {d  d),  also 
filled  with  clay,  which  has  cut  through  the  tin  vein  (a  a),  and  has 
lifted  it  slightly  upwards  towards  the  south.  The  various  changes 
here  represented  are  not  ideal,  but  are  exhibited  in  a  section  obtained 
in  working  an  old  Cornish  mine,  long  since  abandoned,  in  the  parish 
of  Redruth,  called  Huel  Peever,  and  described  both  by  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Carne.*  The  principal  movement  here  referred  to,  or  that 
of  c  c,  fig.  764.,  extends  through  a  space  of  no  less  than  84  feet ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  three,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
outline  of  the  country  above,  d,  c,  b,  a,  &c.,  or  the  geographical 
features  of  Cornwall,  are  not  afiected  by  any  of  the  dislocations,  a 
powerful  denuding  force  having  clearly  been  exerted  subsequently 
to  all  the  faults.  (See  above,  p.  69.)  It  is  commonly  said  in  Corn- 
wall that  there  are  eight  distinct  ^vstems  of  veins  which  can  in  like 
manner  be  referred  to  as  many  successive  movements  or  fractures  ; 
and  the  German  miners  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  speak  also  of  eight 
systems  of  veins,  referable  to  as  many  periods. 

Besides  the  proofs  of  mechanical  action  already  explained,  the 
opposite  walls  of  veins  are  often  beautifully  polished,  as  if  glazed, 
and  are  not  unfrequently  striated  or  scored  with  parallel  furrows  and 
ridges,  such  as  wpuld  be  produced  by  the  continued  rubbing  together 
of  surfaces  of  unequal  hardness.  These  smoothed  surfaces  resemble 
the  rocky  floor  over  which  a  glacier  has  passed  (see  fig.,  p.  139). 
They  are  common  even  in  cases  where  there  has  been  no  shift,  and 
occur  equally  in  non-metalliferous  fissures.  They  are  called  by 
miners  "  slicken-sides,"  from  the  German  schlichteny  to  plane,  and  seite, 
side.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lines  of  the  strias  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  the  rocks  were  moved.  During  one  of  the  minor  earth- 
quakes in  Chili,  which  happened  about  the  year  1840,  and  was  de- 
scribed to  me  by  an  eye-witness,  the  brick  walls  of  a  building  were 
rent  vertically  in  several  places,  and  made  to  vibrate  for  several 
minutes  during  each  shock,  after  which  they  remained  uninjured, 
and  without  any  opening,  although  the  line  of  each  crack  was  still 
visible.     When  all  movement  had  ceased,  there  were  seen  on  the 

*  GeoL  Trans.  toI.  ir.  p.  139.;  Trans.  Boy  GeoL  Society,  Cornwall,  yoI.  il  p.  90. 
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floor  of  the  house,  at  the  bottom  of  each  rent^  small  lieapa  of  fint 
brickdust,  evidently  produced  by  trituration. 

In  some  of  the  veins  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire^  oon- 
taining  lead,  the  vein-stuff,  which  is  nearly  compact,  is  occasionally 
traversed  by  what  may  be  called  a  vertical  crack  passing  down  the 
middle  of  the  vein.  The  two  faces  in  contact  are  slicken-sides^  wdl 
polished  and  fluted,  and  sometimes  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  lead- 
ore.  When  one  side  of  the  vein-stufl^  is  removed,  the  other  side  cracks^ 
especially  if  small  holes  be  made  in  it,  and  fragments  fly  off  with 
loud  explosions,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  some  days.  The  miner, 
availing  himself  of  this  circumstance,  makes  with  his  pick  small 
holes  about  6  inches  apart,  and  4  inches  deep,  and  on  bis  return  in  a 
few  hours  finds  every  part  ready  broken  to  his  hand.*  These  pheno- 
mena and  their  causes  (probably  connected  with  electrical  action) 
seem  scarcely  to  have  attracted  the  notice  which  they  deserve. 

That  a  great  many  veins  communicated  originally  with  the  surface 
of  the  country  above,  or  with  the  bed  of  the  sea,  is  proved  by  the 
occurrence  in  them  of  well-rounded  pebbles,  agreeing  with  those  in 
superficial  alluviums,  as  in  Auvergne  and  Saxony.  In  Bohemia, 
such  pebbles  have  been  met  with  at  the  depth  of  180  fathoms.  In 
Cornwall,  Mr.  Came  mentions  true  pebbles  of  quartz  and  slate  in  a 
tin  lode  of  the  Relistran  Mine,  at  the  depth  of  600  feet  below  the 
surface.  They  were  cemented  by  oxide  of  tin  and  bisulphuret  of 
copper,  and  were  traced  over  a  space  more  than  12  feet  long  and  as 
many  widc.f  Marine  fossil  shells,  also,  have  been  found  at  great 
depths,  having  probably  been  engulphed  during  submarine  earth- 
quakes. Thus,  a_gryphaBa  is  stated  by  M.  Virlet  to  have  been  met 
with  in  a  lead-mine  near  S^mur,  in  France,  and  a  madrepore  in  a. 
compact  vein  of  cinnabar  in  Hungary,  t 

When  different  sets  or  systems  of  veins  occur  in  the  same  country, 
those  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  and  which 
are  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  metals,  often  maintain  a  general 
parallelism  of  direction.  Thus,  for  example,  both  the  tin  and  copper 
veins  in  Cornwall  run  nearly  east  and  west,  while  the  lead-veins  mn 
north  and  south ;  but  there  is  no  general  law  of  direction  common  to 
different  mining  districts.  The  parallelism  of  the  veins  is  another 
reason  for  regarding  them  as  ordinary  fissures,  for  we  observe  that 
contemporaneous  trap  dikes,  admitted  by  all  to  be  masses  of  melted 
matter  which  have  filled  rents,  are  often  paralleL  Assuming,  then, 
that  veins  are  simply  fissures  in  which  chemical  and  mechanical 
deposits  have  accumulated,  we  may  next  consider  the  proofs  of  their 
having  been  filled  gradually  and  often  during  successive  enlarge- 
ments. I  have  already  spoken  of  parallel  layers  of  clay,  quarts,  and 
ore.  Werner  himself  observed,  in  a  vein  near  Gersdorff,  in  Saxony, 
no  less  than  thirteen  beds  of  different  minerals,  arranged  with  the 
utmost  regularity  on  each  side  of  the  central  layer.     This  layer  was 

*  Conyb.  and  Phil  Geol.  p.  401.;  and  %  Fonmet,  Etades  sor  lea  I>^p6tt 
Farey*8  Derbysh.  p.  243.  Metalliferea, 

f  Canie,  Trans,  of  GeoL  Soc.  Orn- 
wall,  ToL  ill  p.  238. 
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forme']  of  two  plittea  of  cittcareous  spar,  wliich  had  evidently  lined 
the  opposite  walU  of  a  vertical  cavity.  The  thirteen  beds  followed 
each  other  id  corresponding  order,  consisting  of  Huor-spar,  heavy 
Gpar,  (galena,  he.  In  the^e  cuses  the  central  nia»s  has  been  last 
formed,  and  the  two  plates  which  coat  the  walls  of  the  rent  on  each 
t^ido  are  the  oldest  of  all.  If  they  consist  of  crystalline- precipitate^ 
tliey  may  be  explained  by  suppo.-ing  the  fissure  to  have  remained 
unaltered  in  its  dimensions,  while  a  series  of  changes  occurred  in 
tbe  nature  of  the  soluiions  which  rose  up  from  below  ;  but  such  h 
mode  of  deposition,  in  ihe  cuse  of  mnny  SDCcessive  and  panillel 
layers,  appears  to  be  exceprion;il. 

If  a  veinstone  consist  of  crystalline  matter,  the  points  of  the 
crystals  are  alwiiys  turned  inwards,  or  towards  the  centre  of  the 
vein;  io  other  words,  they  point  iu  the  direction  where  there  was 
space  for  the  development  of  the  crystals.  Thus  each  new  layer 
receives  the  impres.-ion  of  the  crystals  of  the  preceding  layer,  and 
imprints  its  crystals  on  the  one  whtcli  follows,  until  at  length  the 
whole  of  the  vein  is  tilled  :  the  two  hiyere  which  meet  dovttail  the 
points  of  their  crystals  the  one  into  the  Other.  But  in  Cornwall,  some 
lodes  occur  where  the  verlical  pl.ites,  or  combs,  as  they  are  there 
called,  exhibit  cry.^tiils  so  dovetailed  as  to  prove  that  Che  same  fissuro 
hiis^been  ofcon  enlarged.  Sir  II.  De  la  Beche  gives  the  following  I 
curious  and  instructive  example  (flg.  762.)  from  a  copper-mine  iul 

FIf.  7B*. 


granite,  near  Bedruth.^  Enrh  of  the  plates  or  combs  (a,  b,  c, 
f)  is  double,  having  the  points  of  their  crystals  turned  inwards 
along  the  axis  of  the  comb.  The  sides  or  walls  (2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6) 
are  parted  by  a  thin  covering  of  ochreous  clay,  so  that  each  comb 
is  readily  sepurable  from  another  by  a  moderate  blow  of  the  hammer. 
The  breadth  of  each  represents  the  whole  width  of  the  fissure  at  six 
successive  periods,  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  vein,  where  the  first 
narrow  rent  was  formed,  consisted  of  the  granitic  surfaces  1  and  7. 
A  somewhat  analogous  interpretation  is  applicable  to  many 
other  cases,  where  clay.  Band,  or  angular  detritus,  alternate  with 
ores  and  veinstones.  Thus,  we  may  imagine  the  sides  of  a  fissure 
to  he  cncrQstcd  with  siliceous  matter,  as  Von  Buch  observed,  in  Lan- 
cerote,  the  walls  of  a  volcanic  crater  formed  in  1731  to  be  traversed 
by  an  open  rent  in  which  hot  vapours  had  deposited  hydrate  of 
■  Oeol.  Bep.  □□  Cornirall,  p.  340. 
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silica,  the  incrustation  nearly  extending  to  the  middle.*  Soch  a 
vein  may  then  be  filled  with  clay  or  sand,  and  afterwards  re>openedy 
the  new  rent  dividing  the  argillaceous  deposit,  and  allowing  a 
quantity  of  rubbish  to  fall  down.  Various  metals  and  spars  may 
then  be  precipitated  from  aqueous  solutions  among  the  interstices  of 
this  heterogeneous  mass. 

That  such  changes  have  repeatedly  occurred,  is  demonstrated  by 
occasional  cross-veins,  impljring  the  oblique  fracture  of  previously 
formed  chemical  and  mechanical  deposits.  Thus,  for  example, 
M.  Foumet,  in  his  description  of  some  mines  in  Auvergne  worked 
under  his  superintendence,  observes  that  the  granite  of  that  country 
was  first  penetrated  by  veins  of  granite,  and  then  dislocated,  so  that 
open  rents  crossed  both  the  granite  and  the  granitic  veins.  Into 
such  openings,  quartz,  accompanied  by  sulphurets  of  iron  and  ar- 
senical pyrites,  was  introduced.  Another  convulsion  then  burst 
open  the  rocks  along  the  old  line  of  fracture,  and  the  first  set  of 
deposits  were  cracked  and  often  shattered,  so  that  the  new  rent  wns 
filled,  not  only  with  angular  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  but 
with  pieces  of  the  older  veinstones.  Polished  and  striated  surfaces 
on  the  sides  or  in  the  contents  of  the  vein  also  attest  the  reality  of 
these  movements.  A  new  period  of  repose  then  ensued,  during 
which  various  sulphurets  were  introduced,  together  with  homstone 
quartz,  by  which  angular  fragments  of  the  older  quartz  before 
mentioned  were  cemented  into  a  breccia.  This  period  was  followed 
by  other  dilatations  of  the  same  veins,  and  other  sets  of  mineral 
deposits,  until,  at  last,  pebbles  of  the  basaltic  lavas  of  Auvergne, 
derived  from  superficial  alluviums,  probably  of  Miocene  or  older 
Pliocene  date,  were  swept  into  the  veins.  I  have  not  space  to 
enumerate  all  the  changes  minutely  detailed  by  M.  Fournet,  but 
they  are  valuable,  both  to  the  miner  and  geologist,  as  showing  how 
the  supposed  signs  of  violent  catastrophes  may  be  the  monuments, 
not  of  one  paroxysmal  shock,  but  of  reiterated  movements. 

Such  repeated  enlargement  and  re-opening  of  veins  might  have 
been  anticipated,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  fissures,  and  reflect  how 
few  of  them  have  ever  been  sealed  up  entirely,  and  that  a  country 
with  fissures  only  partially  filled  must  naturally  ofier  much  feebler 
resistance  along  the  old  lines  of  fracture  than  anywhere  else.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  in  the  case  of  dikes,  where  each  opening  has  been 
the  receptacle  of  one  continuous  and  homogeneous  mass  of  melted 
matter,  the  consolidation  of  which  has  taken  place  under  consi- 
derable pressure.  Trappean  dikes  can  rarely  fail  to  strengthen  the 
rocks  at  the  points  where  before  they  were  weakest ;  and  if  the  up- 
heaving force  is  again  exerted  in  the  same  direction,  the  crust  of  the 
earth  will  give  way  anywhere  rather  than  at  the  precise  points 
where  the  first  rents  were  produced. 

A  large  proportion  of  metalliferous  veins  have  their  opposite  walls 
nearly  parallel,  and  sometimes  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.    There 

•  Principles,  ch.  xxWi.  8th  ed.  p.  422. 
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is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  tbe  celebrated  vein  of  Andreasburg  in 
the  Hartz,  which  has  been  worked  for  a  depth  of  500  yards  perpen- 
dicularly, and  200  horizontally,  retaining  almost  every  where  a 
width  of  3  feet.  But  many  lodes  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  are 
extremely  variable  in  size,  being  1  or  2  inches  in  one  part,  and  then 
8  or  10  feet  in  another,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  fathoms,  and  then 
again  narrowing  as  before.  Such  alternate  swelling  and  contraction 
is  so  often  characteristic  as  to  require  explanation.  The  walls  of 
fissures  in  general,  observes  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  are  rarely  perfect 
planes  throughout  their  entire  course,  nor  could  we  well  expect 
them  to  be  so,  since  they  commonly  pass  through  rocks  of  unequal 
hardness  and  different  mineral  composition.  If,  therefore,  the  op- 
posite sides  of  such  irregular  fissures  slide  upon  each  other,  that  is 
to  say,  if  there  be  a  fault,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  mineral  veins, 
the  parallelism  of  the  opposite  walls  is  at  once  entirely  destroyed,  as 
will  be  readily  seen  by  studying  the  annexed  diagrams. 


Fig.  7C6. 


Fig.  767. 


( 

s^h 


Fig.  768. 


Let  a  b,  fig.  766.,  be  a  line  of  fracture  traversing  a  rock,  and  let 
a  6,  fig.  767.,  represent  the  same  line.  Now,  if  we  cut  in  two  a  piece 
of  paper  representing  this  line,  and  then  move  the  lower  portion  of 
this  cut  paper  sideways  from  a  to  a',  taking  care  that  the  two  pieces 
of  paper  still  touch  each  other  at  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  we  obtain 
an  irregular  aperture  at  c,  and  isolated  cavities  &tddd,  and  when 
we  compare  such  figures  with  nature  we  find  that,  with  certain 
modifications,  they  represent  the  interior  of  faults  and  mineral  veins. 
If,  instead  of  sliding  the  cut  paper  to  the  right  hand,  we  move  the 
lower  part  towards  the  left,  about  the  same  distance  that  it  was 
previously  slid  to  the  right,  we  obtain  considerable  variation  in  the 
cavities  so  produced,  two  long  irregular  open  spaces,  ff,  &g,  768., 
being  then  formed.  This  will  serve  to  show  to  what  slight  cir- 
cumstances considerable  variations  in  the  character  of  the  openings 
between  unevenly  fractured  surfaces  may  be  due,  such  surfaces 
being  moved  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  have  numerous  points  of 
contact. 

Most  lodes  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  so;  but 
^ome_of  them  hav^  a  considerable  inclination  or  **  hade,**  as  it  is 
termed,  the  angles  of  dip  varjdng  from  15°  to  45°.  The  course 
of  a  vein  is  frequently  very  straight ;  but  if  tortuous,  it  is  found 
to  be  choked  up  with  clay,  stones,  and  pebbles,  at  points  where  it 
departs  most  widely  from  verticality.     Hence  at  places,  such  as  a, 
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Fig.7e».  ^S'  769.,  the  miner  complains  tliat  the  ores  are 
"nipped,"  or  greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  the  space 
for  their  free  deposition  having  been  interfered  with  in 
consequence  of  the  pre-occupancy  of  the  lode  by  earthy 
materials.  When  lodes  are  many  fathoms  wide,  they 
are  usually  filled  for  the  most  part  with  earthy  matter, 
and  fragments  of  rock,  through  which  the  ores  are 
much  disseminated.  The  metallic  substances  frequently 
coat  or  encircle  detached  pieces  of  rock,  which  our 
miners  call  **  horses  "  or  "  riders."  That  we  should  find 
some  mineral  veins  which  split  into  branches  is  also 
natural,  for  we  observe  the  same  in  regard  to  open  fissures. 

Chemical  deposits  in  veins. — J£  we  now  turn  from  the  mechanical 
to  the  chemical  agencies  which  have  been  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mineral  veins,  it  may  be  remarked  that  those  parts  of 
fissures  which  were  not  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  fractured  rocks 
must  always  have  been  filled  with  water ;  and  ahnost  every  vein  has 
probably  been  the  channel  by  which  hot  springs,  so  common  in 
countries  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  have  made  their  way  to  the 
uurface.  For  we  know  that  the  rents  in  which  ores  abound  extend 
downwards  to  vast  depths,  where  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
the  earth  is  more  elevated.  We  also  know  that  mineral  veins  are 
most  metalliferous  near  the  contact  of  plutonic  and  stratified  for- 
mations, especially  where  the  former  send  veins  into  the  latter,  a 
circumstance  which  indicates  an  original  proximity  of  veins  at  their 
inferior  extremity  to  igneous  and  heated  rocks.  It  is  moreover  ac- 
knowledged that  even  those  mineral  and  thermal  springs  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  globe,  are  far  from  volcanos,  are  neverthe- 
less observed  to  burst  out  along  great  lines  of  upheaval  and  dislo- 
cation of  rocks.*  It  is  also  ascertained  that  all  the  substances  with 
which  hot  springs  are  impregnated  agree  with  those  discharged  in  a 
gaseous  form  from  volcanos.  Many  of  these  bodies  occor  as  vdn- 
stones ;  such  as  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  fluor-spar,  sulphate 
of  barytes,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  others.  I  may  add  that,  if 
veins  have  been  filled  with  gaseous  emanations  from  masses  of 
melted  matter,  slowly  cooling  in  the  subterranean  regions,  the  con- 
traction of  such  masses  as  they  pass  from  a  plastic  to  a  solid  state 
would,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Deville  on  granite  (a  rock 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  standard),  produce  a  reduction  in  volume 
amounting  to  10  per  cent.  The  slow  crystallization,  therefore,  of 
such  plutonic  rocks  supplies  us  'with  a  force  not  only  capable  of 
rending  open  the  incumbent  rocks  by  causing  a  failure  of  support, 
but  also  of  giving  rise  to  faults  whenever  one  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  subsides  slowly  while  another  contiguous  to  it  happens  to  rest 
on  a  different  foundation,  so  as  to  remain  unmoved. 

Although  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  foregoing  reasoning,  that 
there  has  often  been  an  intimate  connection  between  metalliferous 

*  See  Dr.  Daubeny's  Volcanos. 
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veins  and  hoi  springs  holding  mineral  matter  in  solution,  yet  we 
must  not  on  that  account  expect  that  the  contents  of  hot  springs  and 
mineral  veins  would  be  identical.  On  the  contrary,  M.  K  de  Beau- 
mont has  judiciously  observed  that  we  ought  to  find  in  veins  those 
substances  which,  being  least  soluble,  are  not  discharged  by  hot 
springs, — or  that  class  of  simple  and  compound  bodies  which  the 
thermal  waters  ascending  from  below  would  first  precipitate  on  the 
walls  of  a  fissure,  as  soon  as  their  temperature  began  slightly  to 
diminish.  The  higher  they  mount  towards  the  surface,  the  more 
will  they  cool,  till  they  acquire  the  average  temperature  of  springs, 
being  in  tliat  case  chiefiy  charged  with  the  most  soluble  substances, 
such  as  the  alkalis,  soda  and  potash.  These  are  not  met  with  in 
veins,  although  they  enter  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  granitic 
rocks.* 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
metallic  matter  in  veins  may  be  referred  to  ordinary  chemical  action, 
or  to  those  variations  in  temperature,  which  waters  holding  the  ores 
in  solution  must  undergo,  as  they  rise  upwards  from  great  depths  in 
the  earth.  But  there  are  other  phenomena  which  do  not  admit  of 
the  same  simple  explanation.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Derbyshire, 
veins  containing  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  but  chiefiy  lead, 
traverse  alternate  beds  of  limestone  and  greenstone.  The  ore  is 
plentiful  where  the  walls  of  the  rent  consist  of  limestone,  but  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  string  when  they  are  formed  of  greenstone,  or 
'^  toad-stone,*'  as  it  is  called  provincially.  Not  that  the  original 
fissure  is  narrower  where  the  greenstone  occurs,  but  because  more 
of  the  space  is  there  filled  with  veinstones,  and  the  waters  at  such 
points  have  not  parted  so  freely  with  their  metallic  contents. 

"  Lodes  in  Cornwall,"  says  Mr,  Robert  W.  Fox,  "  are  very  much 
infiuenced  in  their  metallic  riches  by  the  nature  of  the  rock  which 
they  traverse,  and  they  often  change  in  this  respect  very  suddenly, 
in  passing  from  one  rock  to  another.  Thus  many  lodes  which  yield 
abundance  of  ore  in  granite,  are  unproductive  in  clay-slate,  or  kiUas, 
and  vice  versa.  The  same  observation  applies  to  killas  and  the 
granitic  porphyry  called  elvan.  Sometimes,  in  the  same  continuous 
vein,  the  granite  will  contain  copper,  and  the  killas  tin,  or  vice 
versaJ'^  Mr.  Fox,  after  ascertaining  the  existence  at  present  of 
electric  currents  in  some  of  the  metalliferous  veins  in  Cornwall,  has 
speculated  on  the  probability  of  the  same  cause  having  acted  origin- 
ally on  the  sulphurets  and  muriates  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  zinc, 
dissolved  in  the  hot  water  of  fissures,  so  as  to  determine  the  peculiar 
mode  of  their  distribution.  After  instituting  experiments  on  this 
subject,  he  even  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  an 
east  and  west  direction  in  the  principal  Cornish  lodes  by  their  posi- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  earth's  magnetism;  but  Mr.  Henwood 
and  other  experienced  miners  have  pointed  out  objections  to  the 
theory ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  direction  of  veins  in  diifcrent 

•  Bulletin,  iv.  p.  1278.  t  B.  W.  Fox  on  Mineral  Veins,  p.  10. 
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mining  districts  varies  so  entirely  that  it  seems  to  depend  <m  lines  of 
fracture,  rather  than  on  the  laws  of  voltaic  electricity.     Neverthe- 
less, as  different  kinds  of  rock  would  be  often  in  different  electrical 
conditions,  we  may  readily  believe  that  electricity  must  often  govern 
the  arrangement  of  metallic  precipitates  in  a  rent. 

"  I  have  observed,"  says  Mr.  R.  Fox,  "  that  when  the  chloride  of 
tin  in  solution  is  placed  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  part  of  the  tin  is  de- 
posited in  a  metallic  state  at  the  negative  pole,  and  part  at  the  positive 
one,  in  the  state  of  a  peroxide,  such  as  it  occurs  in  our  Cornish 
mines.  This  experiment  may  serve  to  explain  why  tin  is  found  con- 
tiguous to,  and  intermixed  with,  copper  ore,  and  likewise  separated 
from  it,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  lode."  * 

Relative  age  of  the  different  metals. — After  duly  reflecting  on  the 
facts  above  described,  we  cannot  doubt  that  mineral  veins,  like  erup- 
tions of  granite  or  trap,  are  referable  to  many  distinct  periods  of  the 
earth's  history,  although  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  determine  the 
precise  age  of  veins ;  because  they  have  often  remained  open  for 
ages,  and  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  fissure,  after  having 
been  once  filled,  has  frequently  been  re-opened  or  enlarged.  But 
besides  this  diversity  of  age,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  geologists 
that  certain  metals  have  been  produced  exclusively  in  earlier,  others 
in  more  modern  times, — that  tin,  for  example,  is  of  higher  antiquity 
than  copper,  copper  than  lead  or  silver,  and  all  of  them  more  ancient 
than  gold.  I  shall  first  point  out  that  the  facts  once  relied  up<m  in 
support  of  some  of  these  views  are  contradicted  by  later  experience, 
and  then  consider  how  far  any  chronological  order  of  arrangement 
can  be  recognised  in  the  position  of  the  precious  and  other  meuds  in 
the  earth's  crust 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  veins  in  which  tin  abounds 
are  the  oldest  lodes  worked  in  Great  Britain.  The  government  sur- 
vey of  Ireland  has  demonstrated,  that  in  Wexford  veins  of  copper 
and  lead  (the  latter  as  usual  being  argentiferous)  are  much  older 
than  the  tin  of  Cornwall.  In  each  of  the  two  countries  a  very 
similar  series  of  geological  changes  has  occurred  at  two  distinct 
epochs, — ^in  Wexford,  before  the  Devonian  strata  were  deposited ; 
in  Cornwall,  after  the  carboniferous  epoch.  To  begin  with  the  Irish 
mining  district :  We  have  granite  in  Wexford,  traversed  by  granite 
veins,  which  veins  also  intrude  themselves  into  the  Silurian  strata, 
the  same  Silurian  rocks  as  well  as  the  veins  having  been  denuded 
before  the  Devonian  beds  were  superimposed.  Next  we  find,  in  the 
same  county,  that  elvans,  or  straight  dikes  of  porphyritic  granite, 
have  cut  through  the  granite  and  the  veins  before  mentioned,  but 
have  not  penetrated  the  Devonian  rocks.  Subsequently  to  these 
elvans,  veins  of  copper  and  lead  were  produced,  being  of  a  date  cer- 
tainly posterior  to  the  Silurian,  and  anterior  to  the  Devonian ;  fot 
they  do  not  enter  the  latter,  and,  what  is  still  more  decisive,  streaks 
or  layers  of  derivative  copper  have  been  found  near  Wexford  in  the 

*  B.  W.  Fox  on  Mineral  Veins,  p.  3a. 
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Devonian,  not  far  from  points  where  mines  of  copper  are  worked  in 
the  Silurian  strata.* 

Although  the  precise  age  of  such  copper  lodes  cannot  be  defined, 
we  may  safely  affirm  that  they  were  either  filled  at  the  close  of  the 
Silurian  or  commencement  of  the  Devonian  period.  Besides  copper, 
lead,  and  silver,  there  is  some  gold  in  these  ancient  or  primary 
metalliferous  veins.  A  few  fragments  also  of  tin  found  in  Wicklow 
in  the  drift  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  veins  of  the 
same  age.f 

Next,  if  we  turn  to  Cornwall,  we  find  there  also  the  monuments 
of  a  very  analogous  sequence  of  events.  First  the  granite  was 
formed ;  then,  about  the  same  period,  veins  of  fine-grained  granite, 
often  tortuous  (see  fig.  744.,  p.  705.),  penetrating  both  the  outer  crust 
of  granite  and  the  adjoining  fossiliferous  or  primary  rocks,  including 
the  coal-measures;  thirdly,  elvans,  holding  their  course  straight 
through  granite,  granitic  veins,  and  fossiliferous  slates ;  fourthly, 
veins  of  tin  also  containing  copper,  the  first  of  those  eight  systems 
of  fissures  of  different  ages  already  alluded  to,  p.  761.  Here,  then, 
the  tin  lodes  are  newer  than  the  elvans.  It  has  indeed  been  stated 
by  some  Cornish  miners  that  the  elvans  are  in  some  few  instances 
posterior  to  the  oldest  tin-bearing  lodes,  but  the  observations  of  Sir 
H.  de  la  Beche  during  the  survey  led  him  to  an  opposite  conclusion, 
and  he  has  shown  how  the  cases  referred  to  in  corroboration  can 
be  otherwise  interpreted. J  We  may,  therefore,  assert  that  the  most 
ancient  Cornish  lodes  are  younger  than  the  coal-measures  of  that 
part  of  England,  and  it  follows  that  they  are  of  a  much  later  date 
than  the  Irish  copper  and  lead  of  Wexford  and  some  adjoining 
counties.  How  much  later,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  declare,  although 
probably  they  are  not  newer  than  the  beginning  of  the  Permian 
period,  as  no  tin  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  any  red  sandstone 
of  the  Poikilitic  group,  which  overlies  the  coal  in  the  south-west  of 
England. 

There  are  lead  veins  in  the  Mendip  Jiills  which  extend  thro 
the  mountain  limestone  into  the  Permian  or  Dolomitic  conglomerate, 
and  others  in  Glamorganshire  which  enter  the  lias.  Those  worked 
near  Frome^  in  Somersetshire,  have  been  traced  into  the  Inferior 
Oolite.  In  Rohftmii^  the  rioK  veina  of  silver  of  Joachimsthal  cut 
through  basalt  containing  olivine,  which  overlies  tertiary  lignite,  in 
which  are  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  trees.  This  silver,  therefore,  is 
decidedly  a  tertiary  formation.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  gold  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia,  which,  like  that  of  California,  is  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  auriferous  alluvium,  it  occurs  in  veins  of  quartz 
in  the  schistose  and  granitic  rocks  of  that  chain,  and  is  supposed  by 
MM.  Murchison,  De  Verneuil,  and  Keyserling  to  be  newer  than  the 
syenitic  granite  of  the  Ural — perhaps  of  tertiary  date.     They  ob- 

•  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  H.  Do  la  Beche  f  ^^  H.  De  la  Beche,  MS.  notes  on 
for  this  information.    Bee  also  maps  and     Irish  Survey. 

sections  of  Irish  Survey  t  Report  on  Geologv  of  Cornwall, 

p.  310. 
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serve,  that  no  gold  has  jet  been  found  in  the  Permian  conglomerates 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Ural  Moantains,  although  large  quantities 
of  iron  and  copper  detritus  are  mixed  with  the  pebbles  of  those 
Permian  strata.  Hence  it  seems  that  the  Uralian  quartz  veins,  con- 
taining gold  and  platinum,  were  not  formed,  or  certainlj  not  exposed 
to  aqueous  denudation,  during  the  Permian  era. 

In  the  auriferous  alluvium  of  Russia,  California,  and  Australia,  the 
bones  of  extinct  land-quadrupeds  have  been  met  with,  those  of  the 
mammoth  being  common  in  the  gravel  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, while  in  Australia  thej  consist  of  huge  marsupials,  some  (^them 
of  the  size  of  the  rhinoceros  and  allied  to  the  living  wombat.  Thejr 
belong  to  the  genera  Diprotodon  and  Nototherium  of  Professor  Owen. 
The  gold  of  Northern  Chili  is  associated  in  the  mines  of  Los  Homos 
with  copper  pjrites,  in  veins  traversing  the  cretaceo-oolitic  forma- 
tions, 80  called  because  its  fossils  have  the  character  partly  of  the  cre- 
taceous and  partly  of  the  oolitic  fauna  of  Europe.**  The  gold  found 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  occurs  in  metamorphic  Silurian 
strata,  as  well  as  in  auriferous  gravel  derived  from  the  same. 

Gold  has  now  been  detected  in  almost  everj  kind  of  rock,  in  slate^ 
quartzite,  sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  and  serpentine,  both  in  veins 
and  in  the  rocks  themselves  at  short  distances  from  the  veins.  In 
Australia  it  has  been  worked  successfully  not  only  in  alluvium,  hot 
in  veinstones  in  the  native  rock,  generally  consisting  of  Silurian  shales 
and  slates.  It  has  been  traced  on  that  continent  over  more  than 
nine  degrees  of  latitude  (between  the  parallels  of  30^  and  39^  S.). 
and  over  twelve  of  longitude,  and  yielded  in  1853  an  annual  supply 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  California ;  nor  is  there  any  apparent 
prospect  of  this  supply  diminishing,  still  less  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  gold-fields. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  that  lead  and  some 
other  metals  are  found  in  dikes  of  basalt  and  greenstone,  as  well  as 
in  mineral  veins  connected  with  trap  rocks,  whereas  tin  is  met  with 
in  granite  and  in  veins  associated  with  the  granitic  series.  If  this 
rule  hold  true  generally,  the  geological  position  of  tin  in  localities 
accessible  to  the  miners  will  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  rocks  older 
than  those  bearing  lead.  The  tin  veins  will  be  of  higher  relative 
antiquity  for  the  same  reason  that  the  ''underlying"  igneous  for- 
mations or  granites  which  are  visible  to  man  are  older,  on  the  whole^ 
than  the  overlying  or  trappean  formations. 

If  different  sets  of  fissures,  originating  simultaneously  at  different 
levels  in  the  earth^s  crust,  and  communicating,  some  of  them  with 
volcanic,  others  with  heated  plutonic  masses,  be  filled  with  different 
metals,  it  will  follow  that  those  formed  farthest  from  the  surface  will 
usually  require  the  longest  time  before  they  can  be  exposed  super- 
ficially.    In  order  to  bring  them  into  view,  or  within  reach  of  tbe 

*  Darwin'tf  S.  America,  p.  209.,  &c 
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jniner,  a  greater  amount  of  upheaval  and  denudation  must  take  place 
in  proportion  as  the/  have  lain  deeper  when  first  moved.  A  con- 
siderable series  of  geological  revolutions  must  intervene  before  any 
part  of  the  fissure,  which  has  been  for  ages  in  the  proximity  of  the 
plutonic  rocks,  so  as  to  receive  the  gases  discharged  from  it  when  it 
was  cooling,  can  emerge  into  the  atmosphere.  But  I  need  not  enlarge 
on  this  subject,  as  the  reader  will  remember  what  was  said  in  the 
30th,  d4th,  and  37th  chapters,  on  the  chronology  of  the  volcanic  and 
hypogene  formations. 

Concluding  Remarks. — The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  hypogene 
rocks,  at  a  variety  of  successive  periods,  as  expounded  in  two  of  the 
chapters  just  cited,  and  still  more  the  doctrine  that  such  rocks  may 
be  now  in  the  daily  course  of  formation,  has  made  and  still  makes  its 
way,  but  slowly,  into  favour.  The  disinelination  to  embrace  it  has 
arisen  partly  from  an  inherent  obscurity  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
evidence  of  plutonic  action  when  developed  on  a  great  scale,  at  par- 
ticular periods.  It  has  also  sprung,  in  some  degree,  from  extrinsic 
considerations ;  many  geologists  having  been  unwilling  to  believe  the 
doctrine  of  transformation  of  fossiliferoue  into  crystalline  rocks,  be- 
cause they  were  desirous  of  finding  proofs  of  a  beginning,  and  of 
tracing  back  the  history  of  ourter  raqueous  Fystem  to  times  anterior 
to  the  creation  of  organic  beings.  But  if  these  expectations  have 
been  disappointed,  if  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  assign  a  limit  to 
that  time  throughout  which  it  has  pleased  an  Omnipotent  and  Eternal 
Being  to  manifest  His  creative  power,  we  have  at  least  socceeded 
beyond  all  hope  in  carrying  back  our  researches  to  times  antecedent 
to  the  existence  of  man.  We  can  prove  that  man  had  a  beginning, 
and  that  all  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man,  and  many  others 
which  preceded,  had  also  a  beginning. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  earth's  surface  has  been  remodelled  again 
and  again;  moimtain  chains  have  been  raised  or  sunk  ;  valleys 
formed,  filled  up,  and  then  re-excavated ;  sea  and  land  have  changed 
places  ;  yet  throughout  all  these  revolutions,  and  the  consequent 
alterations  of  local  and  general  climate,  animal  and  vegetable  life 
has  been  sustained.  This  has  been  accomplished  without  violation 
of  the  laws  now  governing  the  organic  creation,  whether  the  succes- 
sion of  living  beings  has  been  brought  about  by  the  transmutation  of 
species,  or,  as  some  contend,  by  the  abrupt  introduction  into  the 
earth  from  time  to  time  of  new  plants  and  animals,  each  assemblage 
of  new  species  must  have  been  admirably  fitted  for  the  new  states  of 
the  globe  as  they  arose,  or  they  would  not  have  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied and  endured  for  indefinite  periods. 

Astronomy  has  been  unable  to  establish  the  plurality  of  habitable 
worlds  throughout  space,  however  favourite  a  subject  of  conjecture 
and  speculation  ;  but  geology,  although  it  cannot  prove  that  other 
planets  are  peopled  with  appropriate  races  of  living  beings,  has  de- 
monstrated the  truth  of  conclusions  scarcely  less  wonderful, —  the 
existence  on  our  own  planet  of  so  many  habitable  surfaces,  pr  worlds 
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as  thej  have  been  called,  each  distinct  in  time,  and  peopled  with  its 
peculiar  races  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  beings. 

The  proofs  now  accumulated  of  the  close  analogy  between  ex- 
tinct and  recent  species  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
that  the  same  harmony  of  parts  and  beauty  of  contrivance  which  we 
admire  in  the  living  creation  has  equally  characterized  the  organic 
world  at  remote  periods.  Thus  as  we  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
inexhaustible  variety  displayed  in  living  nature,  and  admire  the  in- 
finite wisdom  and  power  which  it  displays,  our  admiration  is  multi- 
plied by  the  reflection,  that  it  is  only  the  last  of  a  great  series  of 
pre-existing  creations,  of  which  we  cannot  estimate  the  number  or 
limit  in  times  past.* 

*  See  the  Author's  Anniv.  Address  to  the  Geo),  Soc,  1837.    FroceediDgs  G.  $., 
vol.  ii.  p.  520. 
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[The  Fossils,  the  names  of  ichich  are  printed  in  ItaUcs,  are  figured  in  the  Text,} 


ABB 

A  BBBVILLB,  Poit-pliocene,  flint  tooli  of,  116 
-^    Aberdeeoihire,  granite  or,  701 
Abich,  M.,  on  cracliytic  rocks,  594 
Abridged  table  of  foiailiferous  itraU,  101 
Acer  rnbrum^  CEningeu,  251 

trilobatum,  (Eningen,  250,  261 

leaf  of,  CEningen,  264 

AcrodM  nobUis^  Lia»,  419 
Acrogens,  term  explained,  331 
JerolepU  Sedgwieku\  scale  of,  460 
Action  ar«<M,  Great  Oolite,  40S 
Actinocyclas  in  Atlantic  mud,  318 
Actlnolite-schist,  727 
Adams,  Dr.,  on  Kile  river- terraces,  1 18 
JEchtnodut  Leachu\  Lia««  418 
JEgean  S«a,  mud  of,  35 
^piornis  of  Madagascar,  452 
Africa,  South,  Devonian  strata  of,  542 
Agassis,  M.,  on  carboniferous  repiilea,  502 
— —  oo  fl»h  of  Brown-coal,  671 

on  fish  of  Lias,  418,  419 

— —  on  flsii  of  Sheppey,  291 

on  footprints,  453 

— —  on  glacierSf  141,  142 

OD  Monte  Bulca  fish,  687 

on  Old  Red  fossil  fisii,  538 

on  Permian  fish,  459 

on  Placodus,  487 

on  Pterjrgotos,  523 

Agglomerate,  &98,  599 

Agno*lus  intfger,  A.  Res,  575 

Air-breathers  in  Coal,  507 

—— .  rarity  of,  509 

Aix-la-Chapeile,  cretaceous  Aora  of,  830 

——  hot  springs  at,  739 

Alabama,  cretaceous  shingle  of,  137 

— —  river-section  near,  307 

Alabaster  defined,  13 

Alberti,  on  Keuper,  432 

Alkali  present  in  Silurian  and  Cambrian  strata,  736 

AUmvial  deposiiMy  Recent  and  Pott-pliocene,  1 14 

Alluvium,  term  explained,  79 

— ~  formation  of,  81 

— —  in  Auvergne,  80 

Alpine  erratics,  142 

glaciers,  colossal  sise  of  ancient,  142 

— —  blocks  on  the  Jura^  141 

Alps,  age  of  metamorphic  rocks  in,  751 

—  Austrian,  infra-liasalc  strata  of,  433 

curved  strata  of,  58 

elevated  fossiliferous  rocks  In,  4 

nummulitic  limestone  of,  304 

Swiasaod  Savoy,  cleaTag«  of,  739 


ANO 

Alteration  of  metamorphic  rocks,  734  * 
Altematiooa  of  different  rocks,  14 

of  marine  and  freshwater  formations,  32, 390 

Alum  Bay,  flora  of,  288 

Alum  schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  676 

Alumina  in  rocks,  11 

Amhtprkgnckug  cn'sttUus^  livinf ,  423 

Amentacese  of  Swiss  Miocene  flora,  26S 

Amer,  volcanic  formations  near,  661 

America,  North.  See  United  Sutes,  Canada,  «Di1 

Nova  Scotia 
America,  South,  cleavage  of  olay-tlate  in,  745 

Cretaceous  strau  of,  337 

gradual  rise  of  parts  of,  46 

American  forms  in  Swiss  Miocene  flora,  266 
Amiens,  PotUpliocene  flint  tools  of;  116 
Amtmonites  BuekUmdi  (MtmAmIm),  417 

5</irofu  ( WtdooUi),  Lias,  416 

Braikenrutgii^  Oolite,  410 

— •  HumpkreeiamMM,  Inf.  Oolite.  409 

Jaavn  {A.  Eiixabetk^)^  397 

maeroeepMaiuSy  Oolite.  411 

margaritatut  (Stokesii),  Middle  Lias,  416 

Nodotianm  isiriatuiuM),  Liaa,  416 

-—  pimtorbit.  Lower  Lias,  417 
.— »  RkctomagemiMf  329 

tirmttUtu,  Upper  Lias,  416 

Ampelite,  or  aluminous  slate,  727 
Amphibole,  592 
Amphlbolite,  5<)3,  699,  737 
Amphittegina  Uauerina^  942 
AmphUkerium  Broderipii,  404 

Pre90stii\  Stonesfleld  slate,  404 

AmpuUaria giauea  (recent),  30 
Amsterdam,  or  St.  Paul  hland,  636 
Amygdaloid,  595, 699 
Analysis  of  volcanic  minerals,  602 
Ananck^ies  ottata^  While  Chalk,  323 
AncOlariastAuiata^  Eocene,  81 
Anciftoeeroi  gfga*^  341 
.— .  spinigt-tum^  329 
AwryUu  elegatu^  Pleistocene,  29 
Andelys,  chalk  cliffs  at,  352 
Andemach,  strata  near,  672 
—^  volcanic  sand  and  loes  at.  672 
Andes,  plutooic  rocks  of,  713 
— ^  volcanic  eruptiona  of;  734 
Andesite,  594 
Andreasburg,  vein  of,  765 
Angiosperm*  in  the  coal,  477 

term  explained,  331 

Amodonta  Conlierii,  A,  Mtmargimttm  (recent),  28 
Anoplaikerimm  commmnc^  BloateaA^ift^ 
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ANO 
Anoftli  iherium  gracile^  396 
AntMUkcs,  Coal,  477 
AnikophjfUmm  thuatmm,  276 
Anthracite,  cooTertion  of  coal  into,  72i 

In  Rhode  IsUnd,  735 

Anticlinal  linp,  48,  67 
Antiquity  of  living  species,  194 
——of  man,  181 
Antrim,  basalt,  age  or,  240 

rocks  altered  by  dikes  in,  607 

Anu,  vinged,  of  (Enlngen,  250 

Antwerp  Crag,  fossils  of,  205 

Apateen  ppdestria,  a  carboniferous  reptile,  M)2 

Apennines,  Northern,  meuunorphic  rocks  of,  750 

Aphaolte,  or  comean,  599 

Jpwa  'btittM  rotundus^  Great  Oolite,  309 

Appalachian  coal-fleld,  494,  49il 

Appalachians,  conTersion  of  coal  Into  anthracite  In, 

735 
Apteryx  of  New  Zealand,  128 
Apiycku*  lat&St  383 
Apuan  Alps,  marble  of,  750 
ApuM  (f)  duMui,  Coal,  491 

Aquapendente,  Older  Pliocene  rolcanic  rocks  of,  666 
Aqueous  deposits,  superposition  and  chronology  of,  V7 
«—  erosion  in  Palma,  630 
rocks  defined,  2 

—  rocks,  mineral  character  of,  98 
Aquitanien,  term  explained,  2S6 
Aralo-Casptan  formations,  209 
Arans,  rolcanic  formations,  693 
JraucoiiVi,  cone  of  fouil.  Inf.  Oolite,  407 
Arbroath  paring-stone,  528 

section  from,  to  the  Grampians,  48 

Arehmopteryx  maetura^  Solenhofen,  394 
Arckegosaurmt  minor ,  Coal  j  A,  $Mdms^  skin  of,  503 
Archiac.  M.  d',  on  fossils  of  ChaJk,  834 
— —  ou  nummulites,  804 

—  on  Nertia  etmoidea,  S02 

—  on  pisolitic  limestone,  811 
on  Touraine  faluns,  216 

Arctic  icebergs,  sixe  and  weight  of,  146 
Ardtehe,  lava  in,  611 
Area  of  the  Wealden,  849 
Arenaceous  rocks  described,  11^ 
Arenig,  or  Lower  Llandeilo,  formation,  563 
Arenigs,  Tolcanic  formations  of,  693 
Argile  plastique,  308 
Argillaceous  rocks,  11 

schist.  726 

Argyie,  Duke  of,  on  Isle  of  Mull  1eaf<Jieds,  240 
Argyleshire,  trap  vein  in  cliff,  €04 
Arkose,  727 
Arran,  age  of  granite  in,  719 

amygdaloid  filled  with  brown  spar  near,  615 

greenstone  dike  in,  604 

— —  section  of,  722 

Arthur's  Seat,  altered  strata  of,  606 

Arvieola^  teeth  of,  185 

Ataphut  camdatus,  Silurian,  §55 

tpramntu,  Silurian,  562 ;  A,  BvehH,  562 

Ascension,  lamination  of  volcanic  rocks  in.  744 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  fault  in  coal-field  •f^'JGB 
Aspidmra  loricata,  Muschelkalk,  487 
AMtarte  btpartiia  (A.  OmaUi),  202 

boreaUs,  Clyde  drift.  153 

compreisOt  164 

Asterolepis,  sise  or,  580 
AsteropkyUites  foUosut,  Coal,  471 
Asterias  limestone,  fossils  of,  230 
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Conglomerate,  or  pudding-stone,  11,  47 

doloraltic  of  Bristol,  444 

Coniferse  of  Coal  period,  473 
Connecticut,  New  Red  Sandstone  of,  450 
•—  l>eds,  antiquity  of,  454 
Ccnocepkalui  strieUus,  575 
Conoeorgpke  Uriata,  575 
Consolidation  of  strata,  33 

Contorted  strau  in  drift,  ForCarsbire,  156 

QmutaHa  omata,  536 

Conns  dfperdihu,  288 

Conybeare.  Mr.,  on  term  Poikilitic,  430 

oa  Plesiusaurus,  421 

on  Bristol  cooglonterate,  445 

— ~  on  Oolite  and  Lias,  426 

Coomb,  the,  near  Lewis,  361 

Coprolite*  qfJUk,  317 

Coral  islands  and  reefs,  34, 46 

Coral-rag,  foMiis  of,  395 

Coralline  crag,  white  or,  201 

Corals  of  Devonian  strata  in  United  States,  641 

of  mountain  limestone,  511 

of  Sicily,  192 

— —  neoKoic  type  of,  51 1 

palaoxoie  tffpe  qf,  512 

Corbula  pitnm,  Hempstead  beds,  237 

—  atata,  348 

Corinth,  corrosion  of  rocks  by  gases  near,  733 

Combrash,  composition  of,  399 

Cornean,  599 

Cornwall,  granite  veins  of,  730 

——  granite  veins  in  hornblende  slate  in,  705 

Devonian  series  of,  631 

lodes  of,  763, 767 

— —  tin  obtained  by  ancients  from,  112 

clay  in,  12 

— ^  vertical  section  of  veins  in  mine,  760 
Coryphodon  eocaenus,  of  Sheppey,  890 
Coseguina,  volcano  or,  649 
Costa,  Prof^  cited,  187 
Crag,  Norwich,  196 
—^  of  Antwerp,  205 

coralline,  fossils  in,  201 

-— .  of  Suffolk,  red  and  coralline,  199,801 

tables  of  marine  testacea  in,  204 

Crag  and  tall,  term  described,  162 
Craig-Dhu,  granite,  720,  721 
Craigleith  quarry,  slanting  tree  In,  481 

fossil  trees,  40 

Crania  Paritientit,  White  Chalk,  326 

atuched  to  SehtnuSf  23 

CraataUUa  tulcata,  285 

Crater  of  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  636 

Craters  and  cones,  588 

— .  of  Lagoa,  Madeira,  643 

of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  616 

Credneria  in  quader-sandktein,  332 
Creeps  in  coal-mines  described,  62 
Cretaceous  fossils,  328 
— «  rocks,  classification  oU  811 

volcanic  rocks,  688 

plutouic  rocks,  716 

— —  formation  of  U.  8.,  336 

—  flora,  330 

derivation  of  term,  310 

Crinoids,  SUurlan,  664 
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Buddie,   Mr^  on  ancient  rlrer-chaime     of  Coal 

period,  501 
— —  on  creep!  in  coal-mines,  ilO 
Bu&dort  of  Olot,  569 
Built,  Dr.  O..  on  saltneM  of  Red  Sea,  44S 
BuUmus  eUipefeus,  Bembridge,  280 

htbricus,  ao 

Bunbiuy,  Sir  C,  on  Virginian  foisU  plantt,  449 

on  Madelran  fouil  plants,  649 

Bunteo,  Prof^  on  Palagonlte,  fl97 
Banter  sandstein,  tbiekneM  of,  488 

Labyrinthodon  of,  488 

Byprestit  f  Elytron  of,  410 
BarmeUter,  on  trllobttei,  ftSO 
Bumea,  Sir  A.,  on  Bonn  of  Catch,  446 


pAINOSOIC,  term  explained, 92 
^  Cairo,  excarationt  at,  3 
CatthoeM.  flih-bedi  of,  5S7 
CalMnary  in  Lias,  4S4 
C«lMKtire,  ttracture  of,  470 

root  of,  469 

CaiamiUs  entuuefonmii.  Coal,  469 

SmeowH,  Coal,  469 

Calamodendron,  470 
CatamifphjfUia  radiata^  899 
Calcalre  grossier,  300 
.—  lower,  802 

silicieux,  800 

Calcareous  roclis,  1 1 

— — .  formation,  Maettrlcht,  818 

Caicarina  rarispma^  Eocene,  801 

Caleeola  sandalinat  587 

Calceola-schiefer,  term  explained,  586 

Caldera,  the,  6i4 

^^  of  Palma,  section  throuffa  the,  624 

Calderas  of  Java,  620 

of  the  Sandwich  Islea,  616 

California,  auriferous  gravel  of,  769 

Ca^fmene  BimmenbacMii^  565 

Cambrian  group,  table  of,  571 

~—  roclis  of  Bohemia,  574 

«—  strata  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  576 

—  strata  of  U.S.  and  Canada,  576 
— ^  volcanic  rocks,  693 
Campania,  volcanic  region  of,  658 
CampophyUmm  ftexmotmm^  Devonian,  511 
CampophpUumJUxuosumt  51 1 ;  C.  furfrtealiMS,  554 
Canada,  Cambrian  strata  of,  576 

— —  Devonian  strata  of,  542 

—  lakes  of,  168 

_  comiferous  formation  of,  539 

Labradorite  series  of,  579 

Canadian  drift,  163 

Canary,  Grand,  shrily  luflb  of,  668 

Islands,  volcano*  of,  621 

Cental,  lacustrine  strata  of  the,  227 
— «  Plomb  du,  igneous  rocks  of,  684 
Cape  Breton,  coel-measaret  of,  4fi5 

Wrath,  granite  veins  at,  703, 753 

Caradoc  and  Bala  beds,  nomenclature  of,  5W 
Carbonate  of  lime  in  rocks,  bow  tested,  12 
Carboniferous  flora,  465—476 
-<»-  formation,  divisions  of,  468 
——  limestone,  51 1 

—  limestone  of  North  America,  519 
— —  period,  plutonlc  rocks  of,  716 

— —  reptiles,  502 

—  volcanic  rocks,  689 
Csrekarodon  heterodom^  tooth  of,  288 
Cariioearpon  OUoniSt  Permian,  461 

Cardita  planico$ta  {Venericardia plamieotta),  286 

tuicata,  THT, 

Qtrdium  ditsimtle,  PorUisid-iMMM^IM 
i.30a 


Cardium  rhttHemm^  Trias,  489 

gMtttuiumt  Ktmmeridge  clay,  893 

Came,  Mr.  N.,  on  Cornish  lodea,709 

on  pebbles  In  the  lode,  762 

Carpenter,  Dr.,  on  Orbitoides,  307 
Carrara,  hypogene  llmestooe  of,  728 

marble  of,  750 

CarfophpUiaete$pito$m,  192 

Cashmere,  recent  formations  in,  108 

Cassian,  St.,  beds,  position  and  fossils  of,  482. 484 

Cassiterides  (Cornwall),  tin  obtained  tmm,  112 

Castel  FoUit,  section  of  lava  at,  664 

Castrogiovanol,  bent  strau  near,  56 

Catalonia,  volcanic  rocks  of,  6!t9 

Caunia,  tertiary  beds  of,  191 

Catenipora  esekaroidei^  Silurian,  55S 

CatiUmi  Lamarekti,  Chalk,  325 

Cauldrons,  Giant,  of  Sweden,  141 

CaulopterU  prinutva,  carboniferoos,  466 

Cave  breccias  of  Australia,  125 

Caverns  with  human  and  animal  depoaita,  121,  121 

Caves  at  Engihoiil  and  Brixham,  114 

at  Kirkdale  and  Brixham,  124 

in  Sicily,  194 

of  Wellington  Valley,  126 

Cellent  and  Clot,  section  of  volcanie 

twern,  662 
TelU  described,  116 
Cephalatpit  LpetU^  522 
Ceratitet  modotm^  Muschelkalk,  486 
Cerithium  ooneavum,  Headon  serloa,  982 

—  eUgtma,  Hempstead,  288 

meUmoideM,  293 

piieotum,  Hempstead,  238 

Cfrvms  alees,  molar  of,  134 

Cestraeion  PhitUppi\  recent,  828 

Chalk,  differing  in  N.  and  S.  of  Buropei,  m 

——  escarpments,  358 

—  of  Normandy,  854 

pebbles  iii,  321 

white,  section  of,  315 

white,  extent  and  origin  of,  318 

'—  white,  fossils  of,  26 

— »  white,  animal  origin  of,  316 

needles  of,  in  Normandj,  358 

—— of  Faxoe,3l4 

cliff*  on  Seine,  352 

flints,  319 

Chalk  pinnacle  at  Sennevllle,  354 

Chalk-pit  with  potstooM,  view  of,  820 

Chaioxet.  lava  of.  083 

Ckama  squam<»€t^  285 

Chanugropt  Helvetica^  Lower  Miocene,  tSff 

Chambers,  Mr.  R.,  on  ice  in  Scotlaind,  151 

Champoleon,  Junction   of    granite    with    j 

strata,  716 

Champradelle,  vertical  strata  of  marl  at, 

Chara  elastiea  (recent),  C.  medieagimmin,  82 

— —  in  freshwater  strata,  31 

in  flints  of  Cental,  229 

tubftcuUUa^  BembHdge,  280 

Charlesworth,  Mra£.,  on  Suffbik  strata,  196^  199 

on  Stereognatmis,  406 

Charpentier,  M..  on  Alpine  ^adcrs,  142 

Chatham  coal-fleld,  454 

Ckeirotkerium,  footstepaef,  441,  604 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits,  S3 

-— .  deposits  in  veins,  766 

Chiapa,  fall  of  volcanic  dust  at,  649 

Chiastolite  slate,  727 

Chili,  gold  with  copper  pyrites  In,  770 

— —  earthquake  in,  761 

Chiilesford  beds,  fossils  of,  198 

Chimera  motutnma^  Lias,  419 
I   Chlorite.schlst,8.726,727 
\  C.^):Atfiaa\a^tBt«MSMKiMerMki«i;79 
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ChrlstlanU,  quarts  Teins  in  gneiis  in,  707 

granite  reint  in  Silurian  gneiM  of,  718 

<— —  trap  and  tyeiiUe  of,  701 
Ctironologf  of  deposit!,  clue  to,  184 
»-—  tett  of,  in  rocks,  97*  98 
Cidaris  eoronata.  Coral-rag,  n7 
Cinder.bed,  Purbeck,  378 
dmtutmamumpofymorpkmmt  (Eningen,  Sfi2 

RoumasUerit  268 

Gadoeora  steltaHa^  192 
Claiborne,  Eocene  strata  at,  309 
Clarke  County,  Bocene  section  In,  307 
Classification  of  Hastings  strata,  346 
——  of  Silurian  rocks,  5M,  564 
•-^  of  Tertiary  formations,  177 

of  Old  Red  Sandstone  fisli,  &» 

of  rocks  and  strata,  2, 10 

— —  of  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  338 

— ->  of  Cretaceous  rocks,  312 

— —  remarks  on,  215 

Clausen,  M.,  on  mammalia  of  Braxil,  128 

ClausiHa  bidens,  Rliine  Talie7,S0 

ClavtUina  cormgata.  Eocene,  301 

Clay,  defined,  11 

sUte,8,726,727 

Weald,  344 

-^  ironstone,  492 

CUys,  plastic,  292 

Claystone  and  Ciajstone  Porphyry,  599 

Ciearage  of  metamorpliic  rocks,  739 

Clermont,  metalliferous  gneiss  near,  732 

Cliff-limestone,  corals  of,  541 

Cliffs,  lines  of  inland,  353 

Qimate,  causes  of  change  in,  174 

of  Coal  period,  501 

effects  of  fiuctuations  on  quadrupeds,  130 

Clinkstone,  594,  599 

Clinton  group,  U.  S.,  fossils  of,  667 

Clyde,  northern  shells  in  drift  of,  153 

Cljftnenia  Imearu,  Deronian,  534 

Clymenien-kalii,  term  explained,  63S 

Coal,  air-breathers  In,  507 

— —  causes  of  purity  of,  488 

conversion  into  anthracite,  735 

— —  conversion  of  lignite  into,  500 

.— .  continuity  of  seams  of,  500 

— —  figzag  flexures  of,  near  Moos,  63 

— ^  formation  at  Brura,  408 

at  Browusrille,  PennsylTania,  view  of,  499 

—  how  formed,  477 

—  period,  climate  of,  501 
— —  rain-priiits  in,  480 
<—  seams,  union  of,  497 

slow  accumulation  of,  489 

Coal-bearing  strata,  thickness  of,  469 
Coal-field  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  69 

of  Virginia,  448 

CoaUflelds  of  United  States,  493 
Coal-measures,  464, 465 

thickness  of,  in  Wales,  464 

Coal-mine  near  Lyons,  4fH) 
Coal- pipes,  danger  of,  479 
Coalbrook  Dale,  coal-meaiuret  of,  490 
fossil  beetles  in,  491 

—  faults  in,  62 

Coan,  Mr.,  on  crater  of  Kilhanea,  617 
Cockliodut  amtortut,  517 
Cockfell  rocks  altered  by  dikes,  606 
Calaeanthut  granukUut^  marl  slate,  460 
Coleoptera  of  CEningen  beds,  254 
CoUyrites  ringens.  Inf.  Oolite,  409 
Columbia,  vinegar  river  of,  297 
Columnar  basalt  in  the  Vtcentin,  612 

structure  of  volcanic  rocks,  610 

C6me,  ravine  in  lava  of,  682 
Composition  of  volcanic  roeks,  688 
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Compact  felspar,  599 
Concretionary  structure,  37 
Condensation  of  rock-materiai,  38 

of  slate -rock,  347 

Cone  qf  a  jmUy  Purbeck,  391 

ofTartaret,  681 

of  Catalonia,  661 

Cones  and  craters,  588 
•—  absence  of,  in  England,  6 
Conformable  stratification,  13 
Conglomerate,  or  pudding-stone,  11,  47 

dolomitic  of  Bristol,  444 

Coniferse  of  Coal  period,  473 
Connecticut,  New  Red  Sandstone  of,  450 
— —  beds,  antiquity  of,  454 
Comocephalu*  ttriattu,  575 
Conoeorgpke  striata^  575 
Consolidation  of  strata,  33 

Contorted  strau  in  drift,  Forfarshire,  156 

Qmularia  omata,  536 

Conns  deperditn*^  288 

Conybeare,  Mr.,  on  term  Poikilitic,  430 

oa  Plesiosaurus,  421 

on  Bristol  conglotuerate,  445 

on  Oolite  and  Lias,  426 

Coomb,  the,  near  Lewis,  3C1 

Coprolite$  qfJUh,  317 

Coral  islands  and  reefs,  34, 46 

Coral-rag,  fossils  of,  395 

Coralline  crag,  white  or,  201 

Corals  of  Devonian  strata  in  United  States,  541 

of  mountain  limestone,  511 

of  Sicily,  192 

— — '  neoKoic  tjfpe  q^,  511 

palaoxoic  tppe  qf,  512 

Corbula  pintm,  Hempstead  beds,  237 

—  o/ato,  348 

Corinth,  corrosion  of  rocks  by  gases  near,  733 

Combrash,  composition  of,  399 

Cornean,  599 

Cornwall,  granite  veins  of,  730 

—  granite  veins  in  hornblende  slate  in,  705 
Devonian  series  of,  531 

lodes  of,  763. 767 

—  tin  obtained  by  ancients  from,  112 
clay  in,  12 

vertical  section  of  veins  in  mine,  760 

Coryphodon  eocaenus,  of  Sheppey,  890 
Coseguina,  volcano  or,  649 
Costa,  Prof.,  cited,  187 
Crag,  Norwich,  196 
~—  of  Antwerp,  205 

coralline,  fossils  in,  801 

— -  of  Suffolk,  red  and  coralline,  199,801 

tables  of  marine  testacea  in,  204 

Crag  and  tail,  term  described,  152 
Craig- Dhu,  granite,  720,  781 
Ctaigieith  quarry,  slanting  tree  in,  481 

fossil  ireefl,  40 

Crania  ParitienHM,  White  Chalk,  325 

atuched  to  Eekinut,  83 

CrauaUUa  tnlcata,  885 

Crater  of  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  635 

Craters  and  cones,  588 

of  Lagoa,  Madeira,  643 

of  the  Sandwich  hlands,  616 

Credneria  in  quader-sandsitein,  332 
Creeps  in  coal-mines  described,  52 
Cretaceous  fossils,  323 
— —  rocks,  classification  of;  318 

volcanic  rocks,  688 

plutouic  rocks,  716 

formation  of  U.  S.,  386 

flora,  330 

derivation  of  term,  810 

Crinoids,  Silurian,  564 
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CriHeOaHa  rotulata.  Chalk,  26 

Croatia,  Lower  Miocene  of.  943 

Croiset,  M.,  on  Auvergne  foaall  mammaUa,  327 

Cromer,  Norfollc  drift  at,  160 

Crop  out,  term  explained,  55 

CroMopterigidte,  or  fringe-finned  flih,  529 

Crust  of  earth  dt-fined.  2 

Crustaceans  of  Old  Red  Sandstone.  523 

Cnfptodonangutatum^  Hornsea,  291 

Crystalline  rocks,  cleavage  of,  746 

— —  limestone,  457 

—  rocks,  foliation  of,  744 

or  metamorphtc  limestone,  726,  727 

— —  erroneoitsljr  termed  primitire,  9 

schisU  defined,  7 

Cumbrecito,  Pass  of.  633 

Cuming,  Mr.,  collection  of,  189 

Cunningham,  Mr.  J.,  on  rain-marks,  442 

Cup>and-star  corals,  512 

Curral,  the,  in  Madeira,  644 

Curved  strata,  4H,  49 

Cutch,  Runn  of,  447 

Cuvier,  M.,  on  tertiary  series,  181 

— *on  Ampbitherium,  397 

—  on  Eocene  formation,  295 
-^  on  foMils  of  Montmartre,  296 
Cifathea  glamca.  Carboniferous,  467 
Cjfotkina  Bowerbtrnkii,  Gault,  512 
CifatkocrmUeM  planus^  513 
Cifotkoermu*  caryocrinoidett  513 
CyatkopkyUum  caspiioMwn,  534 
QyeadeoiOea  {MatUellia)  megaloFkyllo,  387 
Cycaditti  comptus^  Grlsthorpe,  408 
Cyclat  obovata,  28 

Cjrcloldal  scaled  fish,  529] 
Cyclopian  Islands,  beds  of  clay  and  tuff  at,  651 
C^cUntoma  eUgans,  Pleistocene,  30 
Cydopteris  Uibemica^  521 
CyUndritei  acuius.  Great  Oolite,  402 
Cypr^ea  Europtta,  Red  Crag, -iOO 
Cypress  swamps  of  Mississippi,  488 
C^riifcucicuiata,  378 
granulata,  378 

—  gibbosa,  Purbeck,  378 

—  spmigera.  Weald,  346 

punctata.  Lower  Purbeck,  387 

— -  tubercu/ata,  Purbeck,  378 

leguminella^  Purbeck,  378 

raldensiM  (C./aba.),  346 

f  iitflata.  Coal,  490 

striatO'punctata,  378 

Purbecknuit,  Lower  Purbeck,  387 

Cypridet  in  Weald,  846 
Cypridina  terrato-Uriata,  534 
Cypridinen-schiefer,  term  explained,  533 
CyrenaJluminaU's,  28 
— —  eonMobrina,  28 
cuneiformitt  293 

—  semistriata,  Hempstead  beds,  237 
Cystidese  in  Silurian  rocks,  560 
CytAere  it)  it^flata.  Coal,  490 
CytkereUa,  Chalk,  26 

Cytkerinat  Chalk,  26 


T^ACHSTEIN  beds,  composition  of,  433 

*^  Dadozylon,  coal.plant,  474 

Dana,  Mr.,  on  Sandwich  Ulands  voicanos,  616, 618, 

657 
^—  on  Kamschatka  soundings,  319 

on  slope  of  lavas,  678 

— —  on  soantharia  and  bryozoa,  312 
— —  on  minerals  of  metamorphlc  rock,  735 
— —  on  coral-reef  of  Sandwich  Islands,  317 
Dapediua  moniUfer,  Lias,  41% 
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Darbishire,  Mr.  R.  D.,  on  Moel  Tryfaen  alielU,  lit 
Dartmoor,  intrusive  granite  of,  730 

carboniferous  granite  of,  716 

Darwin,  Mr.,  on  plutonlc  rocks  of  AimUi,  713 

on  corals  of  Pacific,  316 

— —  on  mammalia  of  South  America,  129 

on  Welsh  glacial  drift,  159 

on  gravd-beds  of  South  America,  6BS 

— -  on  sinking  of  coral-reefs,  46 

— —  on  gradual  rise  of  part  of  South  America,  46 

on  prc-glacial  migration  of  plants,  270 

— .  on  transporution  of  pebbles,  8:U 

on  dikes  of  St.  Helena,  657 

on  marine  saurian,  422 

on  South  American  ostrich,  453 

on  foliation  and  cleavage,  744,  746 

Date  of  rocks  ascertained  by  organic  remains,  179 
Dates  of  discovery  of  fossil  votebrata,  564 
Daubeny,  Dr.,  on  basalt,  .793 
m—  on  decomposition  of  trachTtlc  rocks,  733 

on  age  of  Auvergne  volcauos,  664 

Daubr6e,  on  alkaline  waters  of  Plombi^rea,  731 

Davidson,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Ltas,  416 

Dawes,  Mr.  J.  S.,  on  calaroite^,  470 

Dawklns,  Mr.  W.  Boyd,  on  Trias  qusuirapedi,  386 

— ^  on  Triassic  mammifer,  440 

Dawson,  Dr.,  on  Eoioon  Canadenae,  579 

on  Papa  vetusta,  508 

,1—  on  poftition  of  cidamite,  469 

—  on  Devonian  flora,  543 

Dax,  inland  cliff  at,  72 

Dean,  forest  of,  coal  in,  501 

Deane,  Dr.,  on  footprints  in  Trias,  461 

Debey,  Dr.,  on  flora  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  330 

Dechen,  M.  von,  on  Cornish  granite  Teins,  704 

— —  on  reptiles  in  Saarbiiick  coal-field,  5US 

<—  on  remains  in  brown-coal,  672 

Delesse,    M.  on  minerals  of  hjpotwM  llmcelooe, 

735 
.—  on  augite  and  basalt.  593 

on  globular  structure  of  volcanic  rock,  612 

on  felspathic  rock  of  Madeira,  646 

Deltas  of  SwitserUnd,  120 

Deluge,  4 

Dendrerpeton  found  In  Coal,  507 

Dennis,  Rev.  J.  P.,  on  Stereognathua,  406 

Denudation  explained,  66 

terraces  of,  in  Sicily,  75 

of  the  Weald  valley,  355-368.  370 

of  chalk.  362 

of  Palma  fluviatile  or  marine  ?  639 

Deposition,  proofs  of  gradual,  239 
Derbyshire,  veins  in  mountain  limestone,  762 
Deshayes,  M.,  on  recent  and  lossil  shells,  187 
^-^  on  pisolitic  limestone,  311 

on  shells  of  Etna,  189 

——  on  Hungarian  shells,  676 

on  Sois*onnais  shells,  303 

Desmarest,  on  trappean  rocks,  88 

Desnoyers,  Bf.,  on  Eocene  fostil  footprints,  296 

on  faluns  of  ihe  Loire,  182 

Desor,  M.,  on  shells  of  the  Sahara,  176 

on  Celtic  coins.  111 

Devonian  period,  vegetation  of;  641 

Brachiopoda,  538 

fossils  of  the  Eifel,  672 

fossils  of,  533—539 

— —  series  of  North  D^von,  632 
._—  of  Russia,  537 

of  United  Sutes,  539 

series,  Uble  of,  532 

system,  term  explained,  531 

Devonshire,  cleavage  of  slate  rocks  In,  741 
Diablerets,  shells  from  the,  304 
Diagonal,  or  cross-stratification,  16 
\  \^Vs>v«BLQf  9ltttODlcanas«dinMntarxfbrmatioas,712 
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lallane  rock,  699 
Diatlvpora  diluviann^  400 
Diatouiacfte  in  tripoli,  25 
Dieertu  arietma,  Coral-r»g,  397 
——  Lausdalii,  342 

Limestone,  term  explained,  397 

Dicotyledonous  leaves  in  cb«l]t,331 
Dideiphyi  Axar^,  Oolite,  405 
DidymograptnM  geminut^  Silurian,  583 

MurekiMomiiy  LUndeilo,  561 

Diest  sands,  232 
Dikelocephalous  skull.  113 
DikeloeephaluM  mmtusotentis,  577 
Dikes,  trap  and  volcanic,  603 
— —  in  Sicily,  658 

of  coarse  and  fine-grained  granite,  721 

.-^  of  Monte  Somma,  654 

defined, 6 

rocks  altered  by,  606 

volcanic,  of  St.  Helena,  610 

of  Vesuvius,  656 

Dilurium,  origin  of  term,  137 
DInornis,  skeleton  of,  452 
Dinoiherium  giganUum,  211 
Diorite.  594,  599 
Dip,  term  explained,  53 
Diplograpsus/ulittm,  Silurian,  561 

prUtit^  Silurian,  561 

Dirt-bed  of  Lower  Purbeck,  387 
Distribution  of  fossil  quadrupeds,  127 
Dolerite.  593.  599 
Dolomite  defined,  13 
•>—  of  cone  of  Monte  Somma,  654 
Domlte,  600 

Downs,  South,  chalk  escarpment  of,  358,  Z!i& 
Downtnn  Sandstone,  fossils  of,  548 
Drew,  Mr.,  on  Hastings  sand,  346 
Drift  or  Scandinavia,  North  Germany,  and  Rusiia, 
149 

shells  in  Canada,  164 

— —  contorted,  155 
in  Ireland,  160 

—  northern,  ol  Scotland,  151 
North  Wales,  158 

Norfolk,  160 

transported  by  icebergs,  144 

—  meteorites  in,  176 
Dromatheriuin  sylvestre  of  N.  Carolina.  454 
Dryaniira  Sehrankii,  Lower  Miocene,  2.t9 
Dryandroiden  Hakfo/utiat  no^r  Lausanne,  259 
Dudley  linie»tone,  553 

— —  burning  coal-mines  at,  730 
Dufrenoy,  M.,  on  line  between  Miocene  and  Eocene. 
216 

on  granite  of  Pyrenees,  730 

Dumont,  Prof.,  on  Belgian  Lower  Eocene,  311 
Duncan,  Dr.,  on  Wett  Indian  corals,  271 
Dundry  Hilt,  near  Bristol,  section  of,  18,  99 
Dunker,  Dr.,  on  Weald  ol  Germany,  849 
Dura  Den.  yellow  sandstone,  Afll 
Durham,  intrusion  of  trap  between  beds  near,  609 

PARTHQUAKB  in  Olot,  665 

"^    Eehiuoderms  in  coralline  crag,  203 

Eehinosphterites  baiticas,  Silurian,  560 

Eckinust  with  crania  atUched,  23 

Bdeghem  beds,  fossils  of,  232 

Edwards,  Mr.,  on  Urockenhurst  shells,  284 

Egertnn,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Southern  ludia,  337 

Egerton,  Sir  P.,  on  fish  of  Peuarth  beds,  440 

on  Old  Red  fish,  528 

— —  on  fish  of  Permian,  459 

on  fish  of  Headon  series,  283 

— —  on  Ichthyosaurus,  421 
-^  on  Ischyptenu,  454 
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JEgg'like  bodfei  In  Old  Red  Sandstone,  526 
Ehrenberg,  Prof.,  on  bog-iron-ore,  26 

on  infusoria,  2ft 

— —  on  term  Bryotoum,  201 

oo  Silurian  foraminifera,  565 

Eifel,  age  of  trachytlc  rocks  In,  650 

basaltic  pillars  of  the  Kasegrotte  In  the.  612 

—  lake^raters  of,  672 

Lower  Miocene,  volcanic  rocks  of,  670 

Lower,  trass  of,  675 

Elephant-brd,  Brighton,  371 
Elepkaa  meridiotialitt  molar  of,  133 
— —  aniiqutiMy  molar  of.  133 

—  primigemus,  molar  of,  132 
Elevation  cmters,  627 

Elvans  of  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  769 

term  explained,  717 

— —  In  granite.  768 

Elytron  c/  BupresHM^  403 

Emarginata  clatkrata.  Great  Oolite,  402 

EmbotMrfunti  or  Hakea  saligna^  (Eningen,  253 

Emmons,  Prof.,  on  jaws  of  'I'riaaAic  quadruped,  387 

—  on  Dromaihrrium,  454 
EncrinUe  with  $erpults  attached^  400 
Encrinites  of  Bradford,  399 
Encrinu*  UUiformis  (tnonit^ormit),  437 
Kndogens,  term  explained,  331 
Engihoul  cave,  124 

England,  Lower  Miocene  strata  of,  237 

— —  Newer  Plincene  strata  of,  195 

•—  Upper  Eocene  formations  of,  279 

Eocene  formations,  map  of,  278 

— —  foraminifera^  301 

— —  formations  of  England,  279 

strata  of  France,  table  of,  295 

— •  granite  and  plutonic  rucks,  718 

and  Miocene,  line  between,  215,  244 

— i—  strata,  France,  fossil  footprints  in.  290 

volcanic  rocks  of  Monte  Uolca,  687 

straU  in  the  United  States,  306 

term  explained,  187 

Eosaurus  found  in  Coal,  507 

Eosoon  Canadense,  in  Laurentian  rocks,  7&6 

oldest  known  lossii,  579 

Eppeisheim,  Dinotlieriiim  of,  241 

Bquisetaceae  of  the  Coal,  469 

Equisetitei  coimrnnaris^  432 

Equut  cabalitttf  molar  of,  134 

Erman,  M.,  on  finding  of  meteoric  Iron,  175 

Erratic  blocks,  actions  of,  140 

—  near  Chichester,  872 
Erratics  of  Cwmada,  163 

—  of  Greenland,  143 

—  of  Victoria  Land,  146 
Alpine,  142 

Erosion,  aqueous,  in  Palma,  630 

Escarpments  of  the  Weald,  358 

Eschara  disOcka^  Chalk,  326 

Esckarino  oceanic  Chalk,  327 

Escher  von  der  Llntb,  on  submergence  of  Sahara,  175 

Esthfrio  minnta^  Muschelkalk,  437 

—  Beekeri^  518 

— —  ovaia^  Richmond,  460 

Ether  idge,  Mr.,  tables  of  Oolitic  fossils,  410 

oil  fossils  of  Middle  Oolite.  398 

— ^  on  cretaceous  fossils,  342 

on  fossib  of  Upper  Oolite,  395 

Etna,  Mt.,  646 

—  lavas  of,  190 

agif  of  lavas  of,  651^ 

Eunomia  radiata.  Great  Oolite,  399 

Eunotia  hidem^  Atlantic  mud,  318 

Euompkalus  peutagidatu$,  515 

Euphotide,  600 

Eurite,  700,  727 

Buritic  porphyry  near  Christianla,  707  . 
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Europe,  diviiions  of  Tertiary  strata  in,  186 
— —  extinct  quadnipedi  of,  115,  116 
Bxcaralion  through  lava  by  riTen,  663 
Bxogent,  term  expiained,  331 
Exogjfra  virgulot  Kiromerldge  clay,  393 
Egtracrinut  Briareus^  Lia«,417 


'PALCONER,  Mr.  A.  H.,  on  Dichodon,  2R3 
-*-     Falcooer,  Dr.,  on  Purbeck  niamnialia,  380 
— —  on  flint  knives  of  Brixham  cave,  124, 
— «  on  Matiodon  arvemetui*^  197 

on  SiwAlik  HilU.  273 

on  cave  and  drift  foisils,  1S9 

on  Plagiaulax^  382 

Faluns  of  the  Loire,  182 

of  Touraine,  21 1 

Famham,  phosphate  of  lime  near,  330 
Fatdeutaria  aurantium^  CoralUue  crag,  903 
Fault,  term  explained,  62 
_—  in  chalk  near  Lewis.  361 
Faults,  origin  of,  64 
Fauna  of  Nebraska,  276 

of  Keuper,  430 

of  Weald  cUy,  344 

aud  flora  of  Upper  V^  d*Amo^  195 

—  of  Moutmartre,  297 

of  Vienna  basin,  242 

of  Headou  series,  283 

— —  of  Galapagos  Islands,  429 
—— •  fluctuations  in,  185 
Favoiites  GulMlandica,  554 

—  potytnorpha^  534 
Faxoe,  chalk  of,  314 
Feli*  tigriSt  molar  of,  135 
Felixsiow,  remains  of  ceCaeea  near,  201 
Felspar  porphyry,  600 

Felspaibic  lava,  specific  gravity  of  minerals  of,  660 

FeUtoue,  600 

FenetUUa  retiformU,  458 

Ferns  of  Carboniferous  period,  466 

Ferruginous  sands,  sand-pipes  in,  233 

Fife,  altered  rock  in,  608 

Fifesbire,  carboniferous  trap  of,  689 

Filling  up  of  veins,  763 

Fish.  Eocene,  of  Monte  Bolca,  687 

—  fustil,  of  mountain  limestone,  517 
— — .  number  of  living,  580 

....  of  the  Upper  Ludlow,  540 

of  Lias,  418 

fossil  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  522, 624—531 

— .-  of  Permian  marl-slate,  450 

of  the  Brown  Coal,  671 

oldest  known,  not  of  low  grade,  652 

Fisher,  Mr.,  on  dirt-bed  at  Ridgway,  389 
Fissures  filled  with  inetalUc  matter,  768 

in  metalliferous  veins,  760 

Fitton,  Dr..  on  Lower  Cretaceous,  339 

on  Hasting!  sand,  344 

,^—  on  dirt-bed  of  Bouloooals,  390 
— —  on  corals  of  Oolite,  306 
Fleming,  Dr.,  on  Parka  dedpiens,  525 

—  on  carboniferous  trap,  689 

on  scales  of  fish  in  Old  Red,  522 

Flint-breccias,  angular,  370 

FlinU  in  chalk,  319 

Flora,  Miocene,  of  SwiUerland,  richness  of,  265 

of  Carboniferous  period,  4n6, 476 

of  Great  Oolite,  407 

——  grade  of  Carboniferous,  475 

...  Miocene,  of  Switierland,  249—964 

—  Upper  Cretaceous,  330 
.—  of  Subapenoine  beds,  908 

— —  Rcoent  and  Miocene  relations  of,  266 

fluctuations  In,  \^ 

of  the  Pennian,  4ftl 
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Flora,  Miocene,  of  (Eningen,  349 

of  Wealdeo,  360 

— .  Devonian,  compared  to  Carboniferoos,  514 

—  of  Vienna  basin,  242 
FISti,  term  explained,  87 

Fluctuations  in  conformation  of  Weald,  367—369 

FluviN,  the,  cutting  through  lavas  of  Olot,  661 

Flysch,  term  explained,  30 1 

'—  inraded  by  plutooic  rocks,  713 

Foliated  gneiss,  725 

Foliation,  irregularities  in,  747 

—  of  crystalline  rocks,  744 
Fontainebleau,  grds  de,215 
FootprintM  of  reptiles,  604, 60S 

fossil,  in  Mew  Red,  441 

of  a  bird,  Connecticut,  432 

— —  in  Connecticut  Valley,  451 

fossil  on  Potsdam  sandstone,  577 

Foraminifera^  Chalk,  26 
Cretaceous,  318 

—  of  Mountain  Limestone,  518 
Eqcene,  301 

Forbes,  late  B.,  on  term  Pleistocene,  107 
^—  on  Post-glacial  fauna,  129 

on  westward  extension  of  Europe,  266 

— —  on  depth  of  animal  life  In  iEgean,  35 

-^  on  corals  of  Devonian  strata,  541 

— —  on  subdivisions  of  Bembridge  beds,  930 

on  Older  Pliocene  shells,  203 

on  Touraine  fossil  teetacea,  211 

Forbes,  Mr.  D.,  on  planes  of  foliation,  745 
Forbes,  Prof.  J.  D^  on  Alpine  glaciers,  149 
Forest  marble,  399 
Forests,  fossil,  in  Coal,  483,  485 

fossil,  of  Isle  of  Portland,  388 

Forfarshire,  Cephalaspis  beds  of,  527     . 

Formation  of  the  Weald,  343 

.^  of  the  Caldera  of  Palma,  637 

—-  term  defined,  3 

Formations,  Belgian  and  British  MIoerae,  tt2 

.— '  intermediate  between  Eocene  and  CreCaecoa  ? 

310 
Formica  UgnitmHt  (Enlngen,  349 
Fossil  planU  of  Lias,  496 

forest  near  Wolverhampton,  479 

footprints.  Eocene,  298 

treM  erect  in  Coal,  477—480* 

plants  of  Lower  Miocene,  Switzerland,  258 

.— .  plants  of  Bovey  Tracey,  238 

— -  term  defined, 4 

—•  wood,  perforated  by  Teredina,  34 

petrifaction  of,  39 

shells  in  Coal,  Nova  Scotia,  486 

..—  quadrupeds,  distribution  of,  127 

shells.  Tertiary,  187 

plants  of  Monte  Bolca,  688 

Fossiliferous  strau,  general  Uble  of,  101 

groups  of,  99, 100 

.—  Uble  of,  102 

Fossils  of  Portland-stone  and  Kfaameiidce  clay,  m 

of  hippurite  limestone,  334 

—.-  of  mountain  limestone,  513 

common  to  Upper  and  Bfiddle  Oollt«,  385 

common  to  Middle  and  Lower  Oolice,  398 

of  the  Lias,  4 16 

petrifaction  of,  39—43 

test  of  the  age  of  formations^  98 

— ^  arrangement  of,  in  strata,  21 

freshwater  and  marine,  27 

*— .  of  Llandovery  formation, 

«— .  ol  the  Muscbelkalk,  436 

of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  623,  530 

—  proportions  of,  in  divisSona  of  Oolite,  410 

.—  of  primordial  sone,  575 

of  Lower  Greensand,  341 

\ <AOM^^^Sft-492. 
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Fo««ns  of  WeaMtii  group,  346 

—  of  BolderlMrg  beds,  3M 

number  of,  in  Hallstadt  bed*.  434 

—  of  PermUn  itrata,  458 

of  (Eningen  molasse,  248 

of  nummulitic  formiitlont,  306 

.—  of  the  Upper  Ludlow,  548 
of  Red  Crag,  200 

— -  of  Upper  Greentand,  329 

^—  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks,  822 

of  Devonian,  533— ASH 

Fournet,  on  AuTergne  metalUferoos  gneiss,  732 

on  quarts,  697 

— —  on  veins  in  granite,  764 
Fox,  Rer.  D.,  on  hie  of  Wight  mammalia,  281 
^—  Mr.,  on  cause  of  electric  currents  in  veins,  767 
Fracture,  linrs  of,  in  the  Wealden,  364 

lines  of,  in  rocii,  765 

Fragments,  included,  test  of  age  of  plutonic  rocks, 
709 

—  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rodis,  691 
France,  Lower  Miocene  strata  of,  216—218 
— —  map  of  Lower  Miocene  of,  219 

Miocene  strata  of,  210 

French  divisions  of  cretaceous  series,  312 
Freshwater  formations  in  Anvergne,  225 

how  distinguished  from  marine,  27,  28, 30,  32 

l>eds,  land-shells  numerous  in,  27 

shells  in  browu-coal  near  Bonn,  672 

Fuigur  canaliculatus^  Maryland,  275 

Fuller's  earth,  shells  of,  408 

Fundjr  Bay,  impressions  of  red  mud  in,  431 

Fungi  on  fossil  leaves,  264 

Fungia  patellaris  (recent),  512 

Fusion  of  quartz,  697 

FusuU'na  eplindrica,  518 

FusuM  contrariut^  Red  crag,  200 

—  <iuadricostatus,  Bfaryland,  275 


riABBRO,  or  Diallnge  rock,  600 

^-^  Gaillonetla  distans,  G.  ferruginea,  Vt 

GalapaRos  Islands,  living  marine  saurian  in,  423 

Galeocfrdo  iatfdmts,  tooth  of,  yS 

GiUerites  albogalertu.  White  Chalk,  323 

Galestes  in  Middle  Purheck,  383 

Ganges,  buried  soil  in  Delta  of,  489 

Ganoids  of  Wealden,  347 

——  prepnnd(>rance  of.  In  Old  Red  strata,  530 

of  Trias,  449 

Gsp  in  time  between  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  pe. 

riods,  310 
Gaps,  numerous,  in  the  transitions  of  strata,  178 
Gases,  subterranean,  rocks  altered  by, 732 
— -  on  Swiss  Miocene,  246,  2AH 
Gaudin,  M.,  on  Subapennine  flora,  206 
Gault  of  Upper  Cretaceous,  329 
~-~  thickness  of,  329 
Gavarnle,  flexures  of  strata  near,  59 
Geiki**,  Mr.,  on  ice-action  on  land,  152. 155 

on  Pentland  Old  Red  volcanic  rocks,  692 

Gemundrr  Maar.  view  of,  672 

Genera  of  HallsUdt  and  St.  Casslan  moUusca,  435 

Geneva,  Lower  Mr  lasse  of,  257,  258 

Geographical  relationship  between  fossil  and  living 

vertebraU.  128.  129 
Geography,  physical,  of  Cretaceous  and  Wealden 

districts.  351 
Geology  defined,  1 

Gergovia,  associated  tuflTs  and  lacustrine  strataof,  685 
Germany,  Trinssic  fauna  of,  430 
Gers,  Upper  Miocene  strata  of,  931 
GervUlia  aneepx^  342 
Giant  cauldrons  of  Sweden,  141 
Giant's  Causeway,  columnar  basalt  of,  610 
basdlt,  age  of,  240 
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Gil  bes,  R.  W.,  on  Eocene  cetacean,  U.S.,  307 

GIrgenti,  limestone  of,  193 

Glacial  formations  of  North  America,  161 

erosion,  theory  of,  173 

-^  epoch,  136—176 
Glaciation  of  Russia,  149 
— —  of  Scotlitnd,  151 

of  Scandinavia,  145 

Glaciers,  abrading  action  of.  138 

Glasgow,  marine  strata  near.  109 

Glass  cavities  in  quarts,  697 

Glauconie  grossiire.  302 

Glen  Tilt,  granite  and  argillaceous  schist  of,  702 

Globigffina  buUofdfs,  Atlantic  mud,  318 

Globular  structure  of  volcanic  rocks,  610 

Glypkea  {?)  liubia.  Coal,  401 

Ctffptostrobu*  Europarut^  (Eningen,  264 

Gneiss,  foliated,  725,  727 

——  fundamental,  of  Scotland.  580 

granite  veins  traversing,  703 

Gold,  age  of,  in  Ireland,  769 

in  Ural  Mountains,  770 

Gold  minrs  of  Australia  and  Chili,  770 
Goldenberg,  Mr.  Fr.,  on  Saarbriick  insecU,  491 
Goldfuss,  Prof.,  on  reptiles  In  Coal,  503 
Goniatites  crmistria,  617 
^—  Littrrt\  Coal,  492 

evotutus^  517 

Odppert,  M.,  on  petrifaction,  40 

on  plants  of  coal-measures,  465 

on  Swiss  Miocene,  246,  254 

Gorgonia  infundibul'/ormis^  458 

Graham's  Island,  615 

OrampianK,  Old  Red  conglomerates  in.  47 

Old  Red  of,  526 

gneiss  and  crystalline  schifts  of,  755 

Grateloup,  M.  de,  on  Dax  foesils,  335 

— -  on  fossils  of  Chalk.  335 

Grand  Canary,  shelly  tuflTs  of,  668 

Granite,  dikes  in  coarse  and  fine-grained,  731 

described,  7 

fine-grained,  of  Ploverfleld,  720, 721 

m—  schorlr,  700 
— ^  porphyrltic,  699 

—  veins,  structure  of,  708 
.— .  formation  of,  694 

protrusion  of  solid,  719,  723 

~—  veins  in  talcose  gneiss,  705 
— —  composition  of,  (196 

hydrothermal  action  in  formation  of,  <S!)8 

passage  of,  into  trap,  700 

GranitPS,  Arran,  age  of,  719 

oldest,  718 

Graphic  granite,  696 

Graphite,  powder  of,  consolidated  by  pressure.  389 

Graptolites,  561 

Graptolitrg  Murckitonii,  Llandeilo,  561 

Graptolitkus  LudensUy  Silurian,  .V^6 

Grasshopper,  wing  of,  in  coal-measures,  491 

Grauwacke,  term  explained,  546 

Gray,  Dr.  Asa,  on  Miocene  Atlantis.  266—268 

Gray's  Thurrock.  Essex,  pachyderms  found  at,  130 

Great  Oolite,  399 

fossils  of.  399 

Greece,  Upper  Miocene  of.  245 
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a  depth  of  North  AtlanUc,  271 

put  aUat^  126 

icisor  of,  127 

rq/or,  126 

loch.  Dr.,  on  foliation  In  Scotland,  747 

n  absence  of  pebbles  in  granite,  721 

a  basaltic  columns  In  Skye,  610 

a  denuilation,  67 

a  formation  of  hornblende  schist,  784 

nOlen  Tilt  granite,  701 

n  Isle  of  Skye,  36 

n  overlying  rocks,  7 

n  relations  of  trap,  lava,  and  scoriae,  618 

D  rocks  altered  by  trap,  608 

n  two  granites  of  Arran,  720 

n  trap>vi>ins,  604 

Uoch,  Mr.  J.,  on  Laurentlan  fossil,  879 

ra.  Upper  Miocene  shells  of,  €67 

like  m  valley  in,  609 

sland  of,  formation  and  length  of,  639 

ivas,  absence  of  waterwom  pebbles  in,  645 

ectlon  of,  641 

richt  beds,  318 

>tti,  Don  Pedro,  on  shells  of  raised  beach, 

s  pwMsIa,  White  Chalk,  324 

e«ian  limestone,  Concretionary  structure  of, 

37 

Imestone  defined,  18 

imestone  gioup,  456 

.tone,  fossils  in  White  Chalk  of,  328 

■e.  Prof.,  on  Engihoul  cave,  124 

nalla  anterior  to  Paris  gypsum.  Table  of,  888 

xtinct,  coeval  with  roan,  1 1ft 

oasil,  of  Middle  Purbeck,  379 

a  Auvergne  alluvium,  68i 

f  bembridge  beds,  281 

if  Great  Oolite.  403 

f  SiwAlik  Hills.  973 

nalian  fauna,  ancient,  of  North  America,  166 

aat,  MrM  cited,  69 

DOth.   See  Eiephas  pn'mtgenius^  138 

oeval  with  extinct  mammalia,  II A 

(11,  Dr.,  on  fossils  of  Weald,  347 

n  belemnites  In  Oxford  clay,  398 

n  Brighton  Elephant-bed,  371 

n  freshwater  beds,  Isle  of  Wight,  281 

n  Iguanodon,  345 

o  Wealden  formation,  343 

Q  the  Coomb,  361 

'liia  megalophylia^  3b7 

f  Palma,  621 

f  Caldera  of  Pahna,  623 

r  Eifel  volC'inic  region,  670 

f  Eocene  tertiary  basins.  278 

>  illustrate  denudation  of  Weald,  356 

f  Lower  Miocene  of  France,  219 

bowing  chalk  formation  in  France,  834 

fSc  Paurs  Island,  636 

f  volcanic  district  of  Catalonia,  660 

e  of  Carrara,  750 
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Marine  and  brackish  water  strata  In  Coal,  490 

Marl,  red,  of  Auvergne,  221 

c-^  defined,  18 

hi  Lake  Superior,  86 

—  red,  white,  and  green,  in  England,  440 
Marls,  green  nnd  white,  of  Auvergne,  221 
Marl  slate  defined,  13 

Mar$upUe9  MiUeri,  White  Chalk,  3S4 
Martin,  Mr.,  on  chalk  fractures,  358 

—  on  fractures  of  Weald,  364 
Martins,  M.,  on  shells  of  Sahara,  175 
Massachusetts,  plumbago  of,  735 
Mastodon  arvemnuitt  Norwich  crag.  197 

gigamteus.  United  SUtes,  166 

Majrence  basin,  tertiaries,  241 
Mayencien,  term  explained.  256 

May- Hill,  bone  bedi  of,  548 

sandstone,  thickness  and  fossils  of.  556 

Silurian  straU  of,  547 

Mediterranean,  depobits  forming  in,  96 
Meek,  Mr.,  on  Nebraska  plants,  337 
Meerfelder  Maar,  Lake  of,  673 
Megatodom  eueutloHu,  536 
Megatherium^  molar  of,  135 
Melania  turriti$$ima,  Bembridge,  280 

inquinata  ( Cefitktum  melanoidei)^  2S'3 

MelanopsiM  hueei$ioidea  (recent),  29 

Melaphyre,  600 

Menal  StraiC,  marine  shells  in  drift,  158 

Mend^p  Hills,  lead  veins  in,  769 

Mendips,  denudation  in,  67 

Metalliiferous  veins.    See  Mineral  veins 

Metals,  relative  age  of,  768 

Mftamcrphlc  or  Crystalline  Limestone,  786,  727 

— —  rocks,  defined,  8 

rocks,  cleatage  of,  739 

— —  rocks,  order  of  succession,  754 

rocks,  784 

rocks,  age  of,  749 

—  rocks,  scarcity  of  lime  in,  756 
— —  strata,  origin  of,  728 

strata,  why  less  calcareous  than  fosslliferous 

StraU,  755 
<— -  structure,  origin  of,  735 
Metamorphism  not  requiring  intense  heat,  731 
•—  by  hydrothermal  action,  731 
Metamorphosis  of  trllobltes,  559.    See  Trilobites 
Meteorites  in  drift,  175 
Meyer,  M.  H.  von,  on  reptile  of  Coal,  503 

on  sp«K;imens  of  Archegosaurus,610 

•— «  on  Weald  of  Germany,  349 

Mexico,  melted  matter  from  Jorullo  in,  710 

Mexosoic,  term  explained,  92 

Micaceous  sandstone,  origin  of,  14 

Mca.schUt.  786,  727 

MtcroMier  eor-aiagwiiiMm,  White  Chalk,  323 

Mieroconchus  carboHorhu,  490 

Mieroiestes  antiquut^  molars  of,  431 

Middendorf,  on  Siberian  ice-drift,  1S6 

Middle  crag,  recent  species  in,  806 

Middle  Oolite,  395-398 

Migration  of  Miocene  plants,  theory  of,  267 

— —  of  quadrupeds,  130 

Mlliolite  limestone,  301 

Miller,  Hugh,  on  salt  lakes,  447 

on  fossil  trees  in  coal  near  Edinburgh,  482 

on  Old  Red  Sandstone,  527 

Milne  Edwards,  M.,  on  bryosoa,  218 
Minchinhampton,  fossil  shells  at,  401 
Mineral  composition,  test  of  age  of  plutonic  rocks, 

709 

composition  considered  as  test  of  age,  97 

— ^  composition,  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  655 
— —  compocition  of  vo  canic  rocks,  .'i98 

—  character  of  hypogene  rocks,  755 

—  character  of  aqutous  rocks,  10, 94 
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Mineral   im-ings  connected    with   mineral  veins, 
758 

veini  and  faults,  TMt,  760 

•i—  veins  of  different  ages,  760 
— ^  veins,  pebbles  in,.76S 

▼(•ins  near  granite,  764 

Minernlixatlon  of  organic  remains,  38 
Minerals,  table  of  analyses  of,  60) 
Miorene,  Lower,  fossils  at  Mount  Perrier,  680 
— ^  and  Eocene,  line  between,  aiA,  844 

AtUnds,  theory  of,  26&-.272 

Upper,  of  the  Bolderberg,  'i33 

Upper,  volcanic  rocks,  667 

Upper,  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  shelly  tuflk, 

6r>7 

Lower,  rocks  of  Eifel,  671 

-—  perM,  210 

—  plants  and  shells,  whether  distinct  genera  or 

varieties  of  living,  264 

—  term  explained,  187 

Mississippi,  accumulation  of  sediment  In,  489 
— —  ftuviatiie  strata  and  delta  of,  3 
Mitchell,  Sir  T.,  on  Wellington  caves,  126 
Miira  scabra.  Barton  clay,  285 
Mlischerlich,  on  Monte  Somma  cone,  654 

on  auglte  and  hornblende,  891 

iiodiola  acumhuUHt  Permian,  457 
Modon,  lithodomi  In  cliff  at.  73 
Moel  Trj'faen,  marine  shells  found  at,  158 
Molasse,  Middle  of  Switierland,  255 

freshwater,  of  Switserland,  247 

Lower,  of  Switierland,  396 

Mollusca  of  Hallstadt  beds,  435 

common  to  Upper  and  Middle  Oolite,  385 

Mona  Loa,  645 

Mons,  flexures  of  coal  at,  53 

Mont  Blanc,  talcose  granite  of,  718 

Dor,  volcano  of,  677 

—  Perrier,  breccias  of,  with  bones,  678 

Monte  Bolca,  Middle  Eocene,  fossil  fish  of,  687 
Mario,  age  of  volcanic  deposits  of,  666 

Montlosier,  M.,  on  cones  of  the  Vivarals,  683 

Montmartre,  gypseous  series  of,  296 

Montsacopa,  crater  of,  663 

Moots  I>ome,  Auvergne,  extinct  volcanos  of.  589 

Moore,  Mr.  Charles,  on  San  Domingo  shells,  271 

on  teeth  of  mammalia,  440 

^—  on  Upper  Trias  quadnipeds,  386 

Moraine,  term  explained,  138 

Moraines  of  glaciers,  140 

--~—  terminal,  140 

Morea,  inland  sea-dlfb  of,  43 

Morlot,  M..  on  lake-dwellings,  110 

on  Swiss  delUs,  120 

Morris,  Mr.,  on  Stonesfleld  slate,  407 

Mortillet,  M.  de,  theory  of  lakeuexcavation,  172 

Motaaaurui  Campeti,  813 

Mottled  clays  and  sand,  293 

Mountain  limestone,  511 

strata  contemporaneous  with,  518 

Mountains,  volcanic,  form,  structure,  and  origin  of, 
616 

Mull,  Isle  of,  leaf-bed,  239 

Miinster,  Count,  on  fossils  of  Solenhofen,  393 

on  Placodiis,  437 

Miirat,  fk-esh  water  limestone  near,  685 

Murchison,  Sir  R.  1.,  on  granite  of  Caithness,  720 

——  on  flints  in  Dover  cliffs,  371 

——  on  Silurian  strata,  548 

—  on  Swiss  molasve,  248 

—  on  carboniferous  plotonic  rocks,  717 

on  Silurian  volcanic  rock,  693 

^—  on  cleavage,  739 

— —  on  conversion  into  gneiss,  737 

—  on  Devonian  series,  533 

— »  on  fossU  flsh  of  Monte  Bolca,  687. 
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— —  on  name  Permian,  456 
<— •  on  Permian  roi*ks,  460 

on  Posidonia  minuta,  440 

on  protrusion  of  solid  granite,  719 

on  Russian  glacial  drift,  149 

on  Mhists  of  Old  Red,  527 

— -  on  the  Cantal,  3  9 

on  thickness  of  White  Chalk,  316 

Murckisomia  gracilis,  Silurian,  5C8 
Mmrex  vaginmhu^  Ischia,  189 
Muschelkalk,  fossils  of,  4  6 
Mgiiobaiti  Bdwartft,  287 
Myrmecobius  described,  40S 
MfftUuB  Meptifer^  Permian,  457 


I^APLES,  Post-plincene  volcanic  fbnnationafi4;CK 
^     Saua  granuiaiat  Red  crag,  300 
Naiicot  spawn  of,  535 

cktusa,  Clyde  drift,  153 

heticoide*^  Norwich  crag,  196 

Nautilus  tigxag,  291 

Danicus,  Faxoe,  314 

— ^  cmtralis^  Highgate,  291 
^  pt'catus,  341 

truneatus.  Lias,  416 

Navarino,  lithodomi  found  In  cltflT  at,  7S 

Nebraska,  Miocene  strata  of,  876 

Necker,  M.  L.  A.,  on  dikes  of  Vesavtui,65ft 

on  Arran  granite,  720 

— —  terms  granite  **  underlying,"  7 
Needles  of  chalk,  slie  and  positkm  of.  SSS 
Nelson,  Capt.,  r>n  Bermuda  eoraia,  316 

drawing  of  Bermuda,  79 

Neocomian,  term  explained,  389 
Neosoic  type  of  corals,  51 1 
Neptunian  theory,  88 
Nermata  hierogfypkiem,  306 

OoodkaUH,  Coral  rag,  306 

Nerinsean  limestone,  396 

Scrita  eonoidea  (SckfmideUimma\  aOS 

coslulaiHt  Great  Oolite,  403 

— —  granuiosa,  30 

—  gtohulus,  30 

Neritma  ounana,  Headon  s«rl«,  383 
>   Newberry,  Dr.,  on  Spenophyllum,  «7i 

—  on  New  Jersey  flora,  336 
Newcastle  coal-field,  great  faults  In,  68 
New  Red  Sandstone  of  Coaaeclicul  Tallcy,  451 
-*-  Red  Sandstone  period,  trap  of,  G89 

—  Red  Sandstone  form»tioa,  429 
New  York,  Devonian  strata  of,  589 
— >  Cambrian  strata  of,  578 

Laurentian  strata  of,  579 

Silurian  straU  of,  566 

New  Jers«'y,  Mastodon  at,  166 
New  Zealand,  sudden  rise  ot  land  in,  171 
Newer  Pliocene  volcanic  rocka,  6M 
Niagara  Limestone,  fossils  of,  566 
Nile,  deposits  of,  118 

mud,  118 

Sipadit  s  eUiptieus,  Sheppey,  880 
Nodosaria,  Chalk,  26 
Noeggeratkia  eututfoiim^  463 
Nomenclature  of  volcanic  minarals,  589 
^—  changes  of,  89 

—  of  Trias,  430 
Norfolk,  burled  forest,  IGO 

—  drift,  composition  of,  160 
Normandy,  chalk  of,  358 

shells  In,  206 

needles  and  chalk  diflk  oC  8Bft 

North  America,  glacial  formadosw  oC  161 
•—  carboniferous  Um«st<Hi«  of,  519 
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North  GennaDy,  fotsll  fauna  of,  234 

North  Walet,  cleavage  of  tlate  rocks  in,  741, 746 

Northwich,  beds  of  salt  at.  446 

Norway ,  graoite  veins  in  gneiss  of,  706 

—  Cambrian  of,  576 

■  Silurian  plutonic  rocks  of^  717 

Norwich  crag,  shells  of,  196 

sand-pipes  near,  83 

Nova  Scotia,  fossil  forests  of.  489 

period  of  coal  accumulation  in,  488 

NuetUa  0>bb(Mim,  Norwich  crag,  196 
NummuliUt  {Nmmmutaria)  i^vtgata^  387 
——  ejtponen*,  Europe  and  Asia,  aos 

PuscM,  Pyrenees,  805 

Nummulitic  formations,  304 

Nyst,  Mr.,  on  testacea  in  Antwerp  crag,  206 

—  on  Edf  gbem  shells,  232 


0 BOLUS  grit  of  Roisia,  .^5 
ApoUhus,  Silurian,  565 

Obsidian,  600 

(Eningen,  Upper  Miocene,  beds  of^  246 

CEpiornis,  eggs  of,  in  Trias,  452 

Oeynhausen,  M.  von.  on  Cornish  granite  veins,  704 

Ogifgia  Buchii^  Silurian,  563 

Ohio,  Falls  of,  Devonian  coral-reef  of,  540  i 

Old  R4>d,  supposed  reptilian  remains  of,  536 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  subdivisions  of,  520 

thickness  of,  520 

.— .  trap  of,  691 

Oldest  granites,  718 

Oldhamia  radiatn,  0,  antiqua^  574 

Olenus  mierurtUt  Lingula  flags,  578 

Oligoclase,  composition  of,  590 

Oiiva  Ihtfretnii,  Bolderberg,  Belglom.  8M 

Oliver,  Prof.,  on  Miocene  Atlantis,  269 

Olivine,  593 

Olot,  volcanic  rocks  of,  659 

Omj^ma  tmrbinatrnm^  Wenlock,  554 

OnchuM  tfnuitiruttut,  Silurian,  549 

Oolite,  origin  of,  436 

—  divisions  of,  compared,  411 
^—  Great,  fossils  of.  399 

^—  Great,  fossil  plants  of,  407 

Inferior,  fossils  of.  409 

plutonic  rocks  of,  715 

—  physical  geography  of,  37S 
.-^  table  of  divitions  of,  375 
'—  term  defined,  13 

—  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  376 
Oolitic  strata  of  England  and  France,  376 

—  volcanic  rocks,  689 
OpkifMkrma  Egertoni,  Middle  Uas,  417 
Ophite,  Ophiolite,  600 

Oposntm,  molar  tooth  and  part  of  jaw  of,  392 
Oppel.  M.,  00  zones  of  Lias,  414 
Orbigny,  A.  d*,  on  Orbildttei,  305, 306 

—  on  cretaceous  series,  313 

— —  on  distinction  of  species.  318 

.—  on  Vienna  basin,  242 

Orbigny,  M.  C.  d*.  on  pisolltic  limestone,  811 

Oreodapkne  Hrern\  308 

Organic  remains,  criterion  of  age  of  fbrmatioB,  94 

— -  tetts  of  age  of  volcanic  rock,  649 

Oriskany  sandstone,  classification  of,  540 

Ormerod,  Mr.,  on  thickness  of  Trias,  44 

OrtAts  eUgantula,  Upper  Ludlow,  549 

—  tricenaria^  0.  vetpertiUo,  0.  grandit,  Silurian, 
559 

Orthoceras  in  St.  Cauian  beds,  486 
Orthoceroi  ventrieoium,  551 

. liter  ale  t  516 

. uupktt^  Silurian,  563 

Orthociase,  coropositioo  of,  860 
Osborne,  or  St.  Helen's  series,  S8a 
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Osieolepis,  Old  Red  Sandstone,  52 
Ostrea  gregarea^  Coral  rag,  396 

aeuminatat  Fuller's  earth,  408 

carinata.  Chalk,  336 

— ^  eolumba.  Chalk,  336 

^  de/titUea,  Upper  Oolite,  393 

distorta,  Purbeck,  378 

expatua^  Portland-stone,  393 

wticuiaris.  Chalk.  825 

Otodus  Miquuu  tooth  of,  288 

Overlying,  term  Applied  to  volcanic  rocks, 

Owen,  Prof.,  on  Eocene  mammalia,  385 

—  on  carboniferous  limestone,  519 
on  cave>breccia  fossils,  1 26 

— —  on  fauna  of  Sheppey,  3D0 

on  footsteps  on  Potvdam  sandstone,  577 

—  on  footprinU  of  Trias,  443,  453 

on  Gastornis  Parisiensis,  303 

on  Ichthyosaurus,  431 

on  PtUtopkis  tffpheeuit  387 

on  Piagiaulax^  383 

on  Purbeck  mammalia,  380 

— —  on  reptile  of  Coal,  603 

on  Trigonodon,  383 

on  Stonesfleld  mammalia,  404,  405,  4:- 

—^  on  Zeuglodon,  307,  308 
Ox,  common,  molar  of,  134 
Oxford  clay,  fossils  of,  397 


pACIFIC,  corals  and  chMk  of,  316 

-'-   PaJ/eehintu  gigas.  Mountain  Limestone,  514  ' 

Pai^oniscus  {PaUeolhriuum)^  459 

oomptuM^  P.  flcgans,  P.  glapkpruM^  460 

Palseontology  of  cretaceous  rocks,  343 
^—  term  explsiined,  100 
PaUeopkit  t^kenu,  Bracklesham,  286 
PaktoiauruM  platyodon^  tooth  of,  444 
Pai^r.gherium  tMognum^  281 
Palseoaoic  type  of  corals,  611 
^alagonite  tufr,,597,  601 
Palermo,  caves  near,  74 
Palma,  aqueous  erosion  in,  630 

denudation  of  fluviatile  or  marine,  683 

— —  caldera  of,  6^1 

structure  of,  631 ,  684 

PaimUna,  fossil,  of  Auvergne,  32S 
——  lenia^  Hempstead,  39,  338 
•— •  Majrence,  241 

orbicularis,  Bembridge,  380 

ParadomdeM  JMemieus,  575 

ParatmiUa  centralia^  Chalk,  513 

Paris  basin,  tertiartes  of,  29ft 

Parka  dtcipiens,  525 

Parkinson,  Mr.,  on  Suflblk  crag,  183 

Parrot,  Dr.  F.,  on  salt-Ukes  of  Asia,  447 

Patagonia,  sedimentary  layers  of,  745 

grotmd-pliin  of  dikes  near,  159 

PaUUa  rugosa.  Great  Oolite,  403 

Peach,  Mr.  C,  Scotch  DevoniNn  fossils  found  by,  537 

Peak  of  Teneriffe,  view  of,  637 

Pearlstone,  601 

Peat  of  Denmark,  109 

Pebble-beds  of  Lower  Miocene,  Switserlaod,  357 

Pebbles,  absence  of.  In  granite,  731 

In  Chalk,  32! 

Pteopteris  tonckitica.  Carboniferous,  466 
Peeien  Uiandictu,  CI) de  drift,  158 

Beafteri,  White  Chalk,  325 

papyraeeui^  Coal,  492 

^sHtefsr  eotlatm.  White  Chalk,  325 

JaeobJntSt  Sicily,  198 

FakmiemiSy  Triaa,  439 

Pegmatite,  696 

Penarth  beds,  439 

Pengelly,  Dr^  on  fllnt-knlvet  of  BrixhuB  care,  134 
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Pengelljr,  Mr.,  on  Boirey  Tracey  lignite,  138 
Peniacrinus  Briareua^  Liat,  417 
PenUmerut  beds,  ft)7 
Pentamei^t  Knightii,  Ajrmeitrj,  &50 

Unit,  557 

— >—  oblonguSt  557 

Pentland  Hills,  volcmntc  rocks  of,  G9S 

Pentu«n,  human  skulls  at,  109 

Peperino.  601 

Pepprinos  of  Gergovia,  686 

Pepys,  Mr.,  cited,  41 

Period  of  Weald  denudation,  367 

Permian  group,  456 

flora,  461 

Pema  MuUeti,  341 
Petherwjro  group,  fossils  of,  533 
Petrifaction  of  fossil  wood,  39 

process  of,  43 

Petrosilex,  601 

Pkaeops  lat^hmtt  Devonian,  583 
•—  eaudatus.  Silurian,  555 
Pkaseototkerium  Buckl/imdi,  Stonesfleld,  406 
PhatianeOa  HeddingUmentitt  Coral-rag,  39 
Phillippi,  on  tertiary  shells  of  Sicily,  191 
Phillips,  Prof.,  on  coal-bearing  tUaU,  463 
— —  on  Wenlock  shale.  555 

on  slaty  cleavage,  741 

Phillips,  Mr.  W  ,  on  kaolin  of  China,  11 

PhUbofierit  amtlgua^  Lonrer  Oolite,  406 

Pkoladomyafiitieula,  Inf.  Oolite,  409 

Phonolite,  594, 601 

Pkorut  eHen$u»,  Highgate,  991 

Phosphate  of  lime,  329 

Phragmocergs  veniricosum,  M\ 

Phrpganea,  lanra  of  recent,  924 

Phyllade,  727 

Pkyia  eotumnari$f  P.  kypnorum  (recent),  19 

BrUlowiU  Middle  Purbeck,  879 

Pico  Torres,  8cc.,  of  Madeira,  640 
Pictou,  calamites  near,  488 
Pile-dwellings  of  stone  and  bronse  age,  111 

of  SwiUerland,  110 

Pilton  group,  fossils  of,  533 
Pinnularia^  Atlantic  mud.  318 
Pinus  sylvestris  In  prat,  109 
Pisolitic  limettone,  France,  31 1 
Pitchitone.  601 
Plaeodus  gigaa,  teeth  of,  437 
Placoids  of  Wealden,  347 

fkcarcity  of,  in  Old  Red  strata.  598 

Plagiaulax    BeckUsii,    Jaw  of.   Middle    Porbeck, 
380 

minor.  Jaw  of.  Middle  Purbeck,  389 

Piagiostoma  gigantrum,  415 

Hoperi,  White  Chalk,  325 

Planera  Rickardf,  GBningen,  263 

Planits.  tripoU  of,  26 

Planorbis  discus.  Bemhridge,  280 

_—  momphalus,  29,  282 

Plants  common  to  Eocene  and  Bfioeene,  273 

— -  fossil,  of  Madeira.  642 

fossil,  of  Switxerland,  258 

of  Purbeck  beds,  391 

of  the  Keuper,  432 

rias  Newjrdd,  rock  altered  by  dike  near,  607 
Plastic  clays  and  sand,  292 
Platanus  acerotdrs,  OSningen  252 
Platystuma  Smrssii,  Uallstadt,  434 
Playfair,  cited,  45,  88 

on  faults,  61 

on  Huitonian  theory  of  strntification,  60 

Pirctrodus  mirabtiist  Upper  Ludlow,  549 
Pleist'^cene,  term,  why  abandoned.  107 
PUsiosauruS  doUckodeirus,  Lias,  420 
Pleurodiclyum  probUmaticum,  538 
Plofnkma  aUtmmata,  288 
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Pleurotoma  rotata,  31 

PUurotomaria  earimata  (JUanmigera),  518 

— -  Angliea,  SH 

—'  granu/mta.  Inf.  Oolite,  409 

omata.  Inf.  Oolite,  409 

Plieninger,  Prof.,  on  triassic  mammifer,  430 
Pliocene,  term  explained,  187 

—  Older,  volcanic  rocks,  666 
— —  strata  In  Iscbia,  188 

—  period,  177 

volcanic  rocks,  why  Invisible,  710 

Plomb  dn  Canul,  Igneous  rocks  of.  684 
Plombidres,  alkaline  waters  of,  731 
Plovprfleld.  fln«>-grained  granite  of,  720, 721 
Plumbago  of  Massachusetts,  725 
Plutonic  rocks,  7 

action,  731 

— —  carb^miferous,  716 

cretaceous,  oolitic  aod  liaaslc,  719 

of  the  Andes,  713 

— —  rocks,  origin  of  nsone,  694 

Silurian.  717 

test  of  age  of,  709 

Pluvial  action  on  chalk,  363 
Podoearyn,  portion  of  fruit,  407 
Podogonium  Knorrii,  CEningen,  249 
Poikilitic,  term  explained,  430 
Polycstlta  profunda,  Permian,  511 
Poljfptfrus,  living,  in  the  Nile.  529 
Poroel.  M.,  on  fossil  of  Mont  Perrter,  6^ 
Pompeii,  bronse  instruments  found  at.  111 
Ponto  da  Crux,  trachytic  tuffs  of,  G46 
Ponza  Islands  in  M<  diterranean,  613 
—  soned  structure  of  trachyte  In,  744 
Ponsa,  Isle  of,  globular  pitchstoue  in,  6)3 
Ponii,  Prof., ton  Subapennlne  strata,  207 
Purphyritic  granite,  699 
Porphyry,  595 
Portland,  Isle  of,  fossil  forests  in,  390 

stone  and  sand,  391 

Port  Moniz,  s  irface  of  lava  at,  646 

Porto  Santo,  Madeira,  Upper  Miocene  shells sC' 

Potidonia  minuta,  Musrhelkalk,  437 

Posidonomya  Btckerit  518 

Pokt-pliocene  period,  human  remains  of.  111 

mammalia,  teeth  of,  132 

Inkes  of  Swiiz  rland,  172 

valley  drifU  of,  114 

— —  volcanic  rock»,  652 

str4ta,  107,  113 

Potamides  cinctut,  30 
Potsdam  sandstone,  576 
Poutones  at  Horstead,  320 
Pottery  In  uprais  d  strata,  12) 
Potuville,  coai.seums  near,  496 

footprints  of  repllles  near.  506 

Powell,  Mr.,  on  mammalia  of  Auvergne,  117 
Powrie,  Mr.,  on  Cephalaspis  beds,  538 
Pozzolana,  36 

Prasias,  Lake,  lake-dwellings  in,  110 
Pratt,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Oxford  claj,  397 

on  Me  o'  Wight  mammalia,  281 

Precipittition  of  mtneral  matter,  41 
Pred^zzo,  altered  rocks  at,  716 
Prestwich,  Mr.,  on  Islaitd  in  Eocene  sea, 865 
——  on  Barton  •  lay  shells,  285 

on  Blackheath  shingle,  894 

on  Kocene  strata,  367 

— —  on  shells  of  London  daj,  289 
— —  on  Weald  denudation,  365 

on  iron-sands,  233 

on  Calais  flint-breccia,  371 

on  cave  and  drift  foskiU,  119 

— —  on  coa' -measures  of  Colebrook  Dale,  62 

<— »  on  Sables  de  Bracheux,  388 

Pi^vQst,  M.  Constant,  on  fauna  ef  MonlmsffCre.  1 
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SHE 
Shell  moundi  of  Denmark,  109 
Stielli,  proportiun  of  Noithern  and   Southern,  iu 
crag,  205 

Arctic,  in  Scotch  drift,  1&4 

foMil.  of  VirginiA,  U.  S.,  275 

fuuil,  of  London  cUy,  291 

— —  fostil,  of  mountain  limestone,  513—517 

of  Barton  claj,  285 

of  Edeghem,  232 

of  faluns  compared  to  those  of  crag,  212 

of  Faxoe.  314 

of  Gergovla  formation,  686 

of  Great  Oolite,  402 

— —  of  Mayence  basin,  841 

—  of  Norwich  crag,  196 

—  of  Sicily,  189,  198 

—  of  sulMpennine  bed*,  207 

of  Upper  and  Middle  Purbeck,  377,  878 

— —  preserving  tteir  colour,  ftI5 

proportion  found  in  different  strata,  188 

recent,  28.  29,  80 

valuable  in  ciasslflcation,  186 

Shpppey,  fiiuna  and  flora  of,  290 
Slietlanii,  granite  of,  701 
— —  burnblende  schlat  of,  734 
Sicily,  volcanic  dikes  of,  191 

—  corals  of,  192 

—  dikes  in,  658 
inland  chili  In,  74 

newer  Pliocene  beds  of,  191 

terraces  of  denudation  in,  7* 

Sidlaw  Hills,  trap  of,  691 
Siebeiigebirge.  Igneous  rocks  of,  672 
Sigillaria,  structure  and  sue  of,  471, 478 

Uevtgata^  Coal,  472 

Siliceous  limestone  defined,  12 

rock*  defined,  11 

Silurian  plutonic  rocks,  717 

—  derivation  of  name,  548 
— ^  fossils,  M9— 565 

lower  metamorphic,  in  Scotch  Highlands,  753 

rocks,  Uble  of,  547 

rocks.  Upper,  548 ;  Middle.  556 ;  Lower,  558 

rocks,  whether  of  deep-water  origin,  568 

strata  of  Euiope,  665 

—  strata  of  United  States,  table  of,  566 

—  volcanic  rocks,  692 

Sipkonia  pyrffbrmiSf  Blackdown  beds,  327 
Sipkanotreta  unguicuiata^  Silurian,  665 
SiwAIlk  Hills,  frethwater  deposiu  of,  27J 
Nkaptar  Jokul,  flow  of  lava  from,  6.V) 
Sliye,  Plutonic  rocks  of  Lias  in,  716 

decomposed  trap  of,  604 

sandstone  in,  36 

Skull  of  sioHf  agff  Denmark,  113 

—  of  iron  «yf<',  Denmark,  1 13 
SauUs,  bracbycephalous,  113 

— ^—  dolichocephaluus,  113 
Slaty  cleavage,  740 
Slickensides,  term  defined,  761 
S  nilex  obtusifolia,  (Eningen,  253 

Mogitti/era,  (£ningen,253 

Smith,  Mr.,  of  Jurdanhill,  on  Madeira  fossil  planU, 

642 
Snags,  fossil,  441 
8nowdon,  volcanic  tuffk  of,  692 
Sois»onnais  sands,  302 

Solenhofen,  fossils  in  lithographic  stone  of,  393 
Solfatara,  decomposition  of  rocks  in  the,  733 
Summa,  sahllMiid  at,  605 
'—  cone  and  dikes  of,  654 
Sopwith,  Mr.  T.,  models  by,  87 
Sorby,  Mr.,  on  ripple-marks  in  mica-schist,  747 

Oil  hydrothermal  action,  698 

on  slate  cleavage,  742 

South  Devon,  Old  Red  of,  531 


8TR 
Soul  h  Downs,  transverse  valley,  S  'lO 

view  of,  358 

South  Jogghtt,  stigmaria  and  sigillaria  at,  472 

section  of  cliffs  at,  482 

Spaccoforno  inland  cliffs,  76 
Spain,  volcanos  In,  6 
Spalacotheriuro,  Purbeck,  403 
Sp.inish  volcanos,  age  of,  665 
Spaiangus  radio ttu.  Chalk,  814 

with  Srrpula  attached,  23 

Species,  antiquity  of  living,  194 

of  Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous,  842 

—  of  plants  common  to  Older  Miocene  and  flora 

of  (Eningen,  258 

variations  of,  213 

Specific  gravity  of  basalt  and  trachyte,  594 
Sp4>Bia,  Gulf  of,  calcareous  rocks,  750 
SpkterexockuM  mirut,  Silurian,  555 
SphartUites  agaric  if  or  mit^  Chalk,  335 
Spkenopteris  gracilis,  Wealden,  349 

crenaitt.  Carboniferous,  466 

Spicuitt  of  sponge,  Atlantic  mud,  318 

Sptrifer  trigonalit,  S.  glab^r.  Mountain  Limestone, 

514 

—  di^unctuSt  Devonian,  533 
— .  fnucronattu,  537 

Waicotti,  Lower  Lias,  416 

undu/atus,  458 

Spiroiina  stenostoma.  Eocene,  301 
Spirorbit  carbonarim,  490 
Spondylus  spinostu^  Chalk.  325 
Sponge  in  flint  (Chalk),  327 
Spongiiia,  spicula  of,  in  tripoli,  25 
Springs,  mineral.    &V«  Mineral  springs 
Stafia,  columnar  basalt  of,  610 
StRlacttte,  origin  of,  123 
Stariish  of  Lower  Ludlow,  552 
Stauria  astreea^ormist  Silurian.  511 
Steno,  on  cltissification  of  rucks,  87 
Stereognathus  described,  406 
Stembergia,  structure  of,  474 
Stigmaria  in  coal-measures,  465 
'—ficoide$t  Coal,  473 

and  SigiUtiria,  473 

Stirling  Cattle,  rock  of,  altered  by  dike,  608 

Stiper-stones  group,  563 

Stockwerk,  assemblage  of  veins,  759 

Stoker,  Mr.,  on  petrifaction,  43 

Stone  weapons  at  Geneva,  1 1 1 

Stonesfield  slate,  composition  and  fossils.  402 

Strata  of  K>  son,  292 

arrangement  of,  determined  bj  fossils,  21 ,  22 

—  conso'idation  of,  34 

contortions  of,  in  Cyclopian  Isles,  65*i 

contorted,  in  drift,  155 

curved  and  vertical,  47,  58 

elevation  of,  above  the  sea,  44 

— —  fossiliferous,  tabular  view  of,  102 

horizontality  of,  15,  45 

Infraliassic,  of  Austrian  Alps,  438 

Lacustrine,  of  the  Caiital,  227 

Lower  Miocene,  of  England,  287 

J —  Lower  Miocene,  of  France,  215 
— —  metamorphic  origin  of,  738 

mineral  composition  of,  10 

— ^  Miocene,  of  Italy,  244 
— —  Miocene,  of  Belgium,  284 

Miocene,  of  bordeaux,  230 

Miocene,  of  France,  2i0 

—  Miocene,  of  Swiuerlaiid,  246 

— —  Newer  Pliocene,  of  Kngiaod,  195 

Older  Pliocene,  of  England,  199 

outcrop  of,  56 

.  Post-pliocene,  107 

prominence  of  harder,  362  ,    ,     .„  / 

Recent,  107 
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BOG 
Bogeri,  Prof.,  on  Richmoud  cnal-field,  449 
Rom«n  relics  in  Swiss  strtu,  120 
Rome,  formations  at,  907, 666 
Homer,  F..  on  chaU  of  Texas,  387 

on  Aix-1«-Chapelle  beds,  331 

Rose,  GustAT,  on  fusion  of  quaru,  G97 

on  Fifeihire  dike.  691 

——  on  hornblende,  &91 

Ross,  Capt.,  on  grei'Dstone  at  Keeling  Island,  821 

Ross-sbire,  denudation  in,  67 

Rosso  antico,  red  porphyry  of  Egypt,  59-'^ 

Kosteltaria  ampia,  S91 

Roth,  H.,  on  Miocene  formations  of  Greece,  145 

RoxaUna,  Chalk.  26 

Rubble,  term  explained,  81 

Runn  of  Cutch.  salt  of,  447 

Hupelian  of  Dumont,  235 

Rupelmonde,  Upper  Eocene  beds,  986 

Russia,  gtaciation  of,  149 

Devonian  of,  537 

fouil  meteoric  iron  in,  17^' 

Rutimeyer,  M.,  on  Eocene  monkey,  292 


CABLES  de  Bracheux,  303 

*^    moyens,  800 

Saarbriick  coal-field,  502 

Sabai  mqfor^  Vevay,  257 

Sahara,  submergence  of,  174 

St.  Abb's  Head,  unconformable  stratification  at,  60 

cunred  strata  near,  49 

St.  Andrews,  Rock  and  Spindle  in,  690 

St.  Helena,  vulcanic   dike  of    horisontal  prisms, 

610 
St.  Lawrence,  Gtilf  of,  inland  beaHies  and  cliflii,  78 
St.  Mary's,  shells  Of,  669 
St.  Mihiel.  France,  inland  cliffs  near,  77 
St.  Paul's  or  Amsterdam  Island,  635 
St.  Peter's  Mount,  near  Maeatricht,  sandpipes  in, 

83 
S.  Vicente,  tuA  and  limestones  of,  689 
S4lisbury  crag,  altered  strata  near,  608 
Salt  rock,  origin  of.  446 

Ukei  of  Asia,  447 

Salter.  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Lower  Llandeilo,  563 
San  Catalina,  raised  beach  of,  669 
Saitdberger,  Dr.  F.,  on  Mayence  Tertiary,  241 
Sandpip4*s  of  North  Dawns,  360 

in  Norwich,  82 

or  sandguiU,  term  explained,  82 

Sands  of  Hastings.  346 

of  Diest,  23 J 

Sandstone,  Grey,  of  Upper  Ludlow,  549 
-—  and  conglomerate  of  Auvergne,  221 

New  Red,  of  Cuniiectlcut,  450 

——  slab,  with  cracks  348 

Sandwich  Islands,  craters  and  calderas  of,  61G 

volcanos  of,  616 

Sa  t  kirsuta,  575 

battel,  intercalations  of  gneiss  in  the,  752 
Saucats,  near  Bordeaux,  faluns  of,  230 
Saurians  of  Lias,  420—425 

sudden  df structlon  of,  424 

SauHchthjft  apicatiM^  440 

Sautsure,  on  erratics,  142 

~—  on  vertical  conglomerates,  47 

Saxieava  rugosa,  Clyde  drift,  153 

Saxony,  protrusion  of  solid  granite  in,  719 

beds  of  minerals,  762 

Scandinavia,  glaciatiun  of,  149 
Scaphites  tequalut  Dorsetshire,  324 
Scarborough,  oolitic  plants  of,  407 
Schist,  micaceous,  726,  727 

argillaceous,  726,  727 

Sckizodui  SehlotAeimi,  Permian,  457 
inmcatus,  Permian,  457 


8HA 
Schmerling,  Dr.,  on  Lidfe  cavenia,  198,  194 
Schorl  rork,  700 

Schwab,  M.,  on  Celtic  coins.  111 
Scoliostoma^  8t.  Casatan,  484 
Scoresby,  on  Arctic  icebergs,  148 
5^riaceous  lava  in  part  amygdaloid,  596 
Scorise,  596, 601 
*^—  formation  of,  589 
Scotland,  fundamental  gneiss  of,  590 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of,  521 

—  glacladon  of,  151 

Scrope,  Mr.,  on  xoned  structure  of  Ponsa  Islaadi, 

744 

on  globular  structure  of  traps,  613 

on  globlform  pitchstone,  613 

on  tuff  and  peperino,  597 

Sea-beds,  scored  by  icebergs,  147 

cliffy,  inland,  71 

Section  through  part  of  Teneriffe,  6M 
-^  at  Champradelie,  near  Clemont,  993 

between  Atlantic  and  Misaissippi,  4^4 

between   rivers  Alabama   aod    Torabeckbce, 

807 
in  Isle  of  Portland,  888 

—  of  Arran,  722 

of  central  region  of  Madeira,  644 

— —  of  contorted  strata,  Forfarshire,  156 

of  Dundry  Hill,  near  Bristol,  48. 9^,  99 

of  escarpments  of  Weald  Valley,  VH 

of  Forfarshire.  48 

— -  of  Isle  of  Arran,  799 

of  lava  at  Castel  Follit,  664 

— -  of  Madeira,  641 
— ~  of  Palma,  694 

of  South  Joggins  diffii,  481 

of  Chalk  and  Greensand,  815 

of  Elephant-bed,  Brighton,  871 

——  of  Lul  worth  Cove  dirt-bed,  889 

—  of  Old  and  New  Red  Sandstoue,  499 
of  the  Weald,  844,  357,  366 

showing  chalk  in  Seine  Valley,  359 

showing  erect  fossil  trees  in  Coal,  480 

——  vertical,  (rf  slate-rock,  Devon,  749 
Sedgwick,  Prof.,  on  concretionary  magnesiia 

stone,  37 
•—  on  brecclated  limestone,  457 

—  on  Cambrian,  570 

on  carboniferous  plutonic  rocks,  717 

on  Coal  strata,  464 

—  on  Cornish  granite,  704 
— -  on  Devonian  series,  532 

on  garnrts  in  altered  rock,  607 

——  on  granite  of  Caithness,  720 

on  Silurian  strata,  556,  562 

— —  on  structure  of  mineral  masses,  738 
St^gregHtion  of  mineral  veins.  759 
Sfnii-cryatalline  strata  of  Alps,  7S\ 
Semi-'ipai,  Diatomaceae  in,  26 
Senneville,  chalk  pinnacle  at,  354 
Senonian,  term  explained,  313 
Sequoia  La$igsdofflt\  Switxerland,  960 
•—  Mackensie  river,  261 
Seraphs  eonvoiutum,  284 
Serapis  embedded,  109 
Serpentine,  601,727 
Serpulae  on  volcanic  rocks  In  Sicily,  191 

atuched  to  Encrinite,  400 

attached  to  Grapk^a,  99 

attached  to  Spaiangiu,  98 

Shale,  L'>wer  Ludlow,  551 

defined,  II 

Siiarks.  teeth  of,  988 

Sharp  Tor,  Cornwall,  granite  of,  695 

Shar}>e,  Mr.  D.,  on  shells  in  slaty  c.eavafe,  741 

on  Silurian  fossils,  567 

ou  Upper  Canada,  899 
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8HS 
Shell-mound*  of  Denmark,  109 
StielU,  proportiun  of  Noithern  and   Southern,  in 
crag,  305 

Arctic,  in  Scotch  drift,  154 

foMil.  of  Virginia,  U.  S.,  975 

ftiMil,  of  London  clay,  391 

— •  fottll,  of  mountain  limestone,  513—517 
•— >  of  Barton  clay,  385 

of  Edeghem,  333 

of  faluns  compared  to  those  of  crag,  313 

of  Faxoe.  314 

of  Gergovia  formation,  686 

of  Great  Oolite,  403 

—  of  Mayence  basm,  341 
— —  of  Norwich  crag,  196 
of  Sicily,  189,  193 

*—  of  subapennine  beds,  207 

of  Upper  and  Middle  Purbeck,  377, 378 

— ^  pre«ervmg  their  colour,  ftl5 

proportion  found  in  dlfTereut  strata,  188 

recent,  28,  29,  30 

valuable  in  classification,  186 

Shf  ppey,  fauna  and  flora  of,  290 
SUetland,  granite  of,  701 

—  hornblende  schiit  of,  734 
Sicily,  volcanic  dikes  of,  191 
— -  corals  of,  192 

dikes  ill,  658 

inland  clltTs  in,  74 

newer  Pliocene  beds  of,  191 

terraces  of  denudation  in,  7* 

Sidlaw  Hills,  trap  of,  hOl 
Siebeiigebirge,  igneous  rocks  of,  679 
Sigillaria,  structure  and  sixe  of,  471,  478 

Leoigata^  Coal,  472 

Siliceous  limestone  defined,  12 

rock*  defined,  11 

Silurian  plutonic  rocks,  717 

denvaiioii  of  name,  548 

fossils,  549—565 

lower  nietamorpbic,  in  Scotch  Highlands,  753 

rocks,  table  of,  547 

rocks.  Upper,  548 ;  Middle,  566  ;  Lower,  558 

rock*.  «  bether  of  deep-water  origin,  568 

strata  of  Euiope,  565 

—  strata  of  United  States,  table  of,  566 
— —  volcanic  rocks,  699 

Sipkonia  pyrtformii,  Biackdown  beds,  327 
Sipkonotreta  umguicuiata^  Silurian^  S65 
Slwillk  Hills,  freshwater  deposits  of,  273 
skaptar  Jokul,  flow  ot  lava  from,  6.V) 
Skye,  plutonic  rocks  of  Lias  in,  716 

decomi'Osed  trap  of,  604 

saiidttone  In,  36 

SkuU  I)/  stone  age^  Dt-nmark,  113 
— —  qfironogtr^  Denmark,  113 
Skulls,  brachycephalous,  113 
— ^—  dolichocephalous,  113 
Slaty  cleavage,  740 
Slickensiiitfs,  term  defined,  761 
S  nilex  obtusifotia,  (Eningen,  2'V3 

sagitt(ffra,  CEningen,253 

Smith,  Mr.,  of  Jordanhiil,  on  Madeira  fossil  plants, 

642 
Snags,  fossil,  441 
Snowdon,  volcanic  tuflb  of,  692 
Soiskonnais  sands,  302 

S4)lenhoren,  fossils  in  lithographic  stone  of,  393 
Sulfatara,  decomposition  of  rocks  in  the,  733 
Summa,  sahlhiaiid  at,  605 
'— —  cone  and  dikes  of,  654 
Sopwith,  Mr.  T.,  models  by,  57 
Sorby,  Mr.,  on  ripple-marks  in  mica-schist,  747 

on  hydrothermal  action,  6M 

on  slate  cleavage,  742 

South  Devon,  Old  Red  of,  531 
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Soui h  Downs,  transverse  valley,  SX) 

view  of,  358 

South  Jogging,  stigmarla  and  sigillaria  at,  472 

section  of  cliffs  at,  4H2 

Spaccofomo  inland  clUTs,  76 
Spain,  volcanus  in,  6 
Spalacotherium,  Purbeck,  40S 
Sp:inish  voicanos,  age  of,  665 
Spatangus  radiatus,  Chalk,  814 

with  Serpuia  attached,  23 

Species,  antiquity  of  living,  194 

of  Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous,  342 

of  plants  common  to  Older  Miocene  and  flora 

of  (Eningen,  2-^8 

variations  of,  213 

Specific  gravity  of  basalt  and  trachyte,  594 
Spfxia,  Gulf  of,  calcareous  rocks,  750 
Spharexochut  mirug,  Silurian,  555 
Sphteruiites  agaric (formis^  Chalk.  335 
Sphenopterig  gracilis^  Wealden,  349 

crenatu,  Carl)oniferous,  466 

SpictUa  of  sponge,  Atlantic  mud,  318 

Sptrifer  trigonaiis,  S.  glabet\  Mountain  Limestone, 

514 
•'—'di^unctuSt  Devonian,  533 
— .  tnucronattu,  537 

Walcotti,  Lower  Lias,  415 

undulatus,  458 

Spirolina  ilenostoma.  Eocene,  301 
Spirorbis  earbonarius^  490 
Spondytus  tpinosiu.  Chalk.  325 
Sponge  in  flint  (Chalk),  327 
Spongilla^  spicula  of,  in  tripoli,  25 
Springs,  mineral.    See  Mineral  springs 
Stafla,  columnar  basalt  of,  610 
Stalactite,  origin  of,  123 
Starfidh  of  Lower  Ludlow,  552 
Stauria  aAtrteaJormis,  Silurian.  511 
Steno,  on  classification  of  rucks,  87 
Ster eognath  us  descri  bed ,  406 
Sterubergia,  structure  of,  474 
Stigmaria  in  coal-measures,  465 

Jlcoidei,  Coal,  473 

and  SigiUariay  473 

.Stirling  Ca«tle,  rock  of,  altered  by  dike,  608 

Stiper-stones  group,  563 

Stockwerk,  assemblage  of  veins,  759 

Stukei^,  Mr.,  on  petrifaction,  43 

Stone  weapons  at  Geneva,  111 

Stones  field  slate,  composition  and  fossils.  402 

Strata  of  Kv  son,  292 

arrangement  of.  determined  by  fossils,  21,  23 

—  consoidation  of,  34 

contortitms  of,  in  Cyclopian  Isles,  652 

contorted,  in  drift,  155 

curved  and  vertical,  47,  58 

elevation  of,  above  the  sea,  44 

fossiliferous,  tabular  view  of,  102 

horizontality  of,  15,  45 

Infraliassic,  of  Austrian  Alps,  433 

Lacustrine,  of  the  Cantal,  227 

Lower  Bliocene,  of  England,  237 

J —  Lower  Miocene,  of  France,  215 
——  metamorphic  origin  of,  728 

mineral  composition  of,  10 

— ^  Miocene,  of  Iialy,  244 
——  Miocene,  of  Belgium,  234 

Miocene,  of  bordeaux,  230 

— —  Miocene,  of  France,  2i0 

—  Miocene,  of  Switxeiland,  246 
•—  Newer  Pliocene,  of  England,  195 
Older  Pliocene,  of  England,  199 

—  outcrop  of,  56 
.  Po»t-pliocene,  107 

prominence  of  harder,  362 

Recent,  107 
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Strata,  Silurian,  of  Europe,  566 
-i—  Subapenniae,  SOB 

table  of  New  York  Deroni^n,  599 

— —  term  defined,  2 

—  Upper  Miocene,  of  Gert,  231 
Stratification,  unconformable,  60 
forms  of,  13, 16,  47 

•—  unconformable,  59 

StrlK,  production  of,  139 

SCriation  of  rocki,  139 

Strickliind,  Mr.,  on  Potldonia  mioata,  i40 

Strike,  term  explained,  53 

SMngocephahu  Burtini^  535 

Strrmboli,IaTaor,7n 

Strophomenm  grandis^  Silurian,  5S9 

—  depreua^  Silurian,  554 

Strossl,  Marquis,  on  Upper  Miocene  Flora,  V% 
Structure,  columnar  and  globular  of  volcanic  rocks, 

610 
^■^  Jointed,  of  metiimorphic  rocks,  788 

metamorphic  origin  of,  734 

Studer,  M.,  on  gneiss  of  Jungfrau,751 
— —  on  boulders  of  Jura,  14i 
Subapennine  strata,  206 
Subdivisions  of  Bembridge  beds,  280 
Submergence  of  North  America,  164 

—  and  re-elevation  of  land  in  Scotland,  152 
Succession,  order  of,  in  metamorphic  rocks, 754 
Smcemea  amphibia^  29 

elomgaia,  Rhine,  1 19 

SueM,  M.,  on  Hallsudt  fossils,  434 

——  on  Koesaen  beds,  433 

— —  on  Vienna  basin,  242 

Suffolk,  crag  of.  195,  199 

Superga,  UMir  Turin,  tertiariet  of  hill  of,  207 

Superior,  Lake,  marl  in,  86 

Superposition  of  aqueous  deposits,  97 

*— >  of  Ca  alonian  rocks,  666 

——  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  644 

Supraeretaceous,  term  defined,  99 

Sim  scrofa^  molar  of,  134 

Sussex  marble,  346 

Swanage,  foscil  mammalia  found  at,  380 

Swansea,  coal-measures  at,  465 

Sweden,  Cambrian  of,  576 

Swiss  pile-dwellings,  110,  111 

—  Jura,  structure  of,  55 

Switxerland,  age  of  meUmorpblc  rocks  in,  751 
— —  lake-terraces  of,  120 
_.  lake-dwelling*,  1 10 

Miocene  strata  of,  246,  264 

— -  fossil  pUnts  of  Lower  Miocene  of,  258 
Sydney  coaNfleld,  Cape  Breton,  486 
Syenite,  formation  of,  699 
Syenitfc  granite,  700 

—  gneiss,  727 

Symonds,  Rev.  W.  S.,  on  Moel  Tryfaen  shells,  158 
Synclinal  line,  term  defined,  48 


TABLE  MOUNTAIN, strata  horixonUl  In,  45 

firanite  veins  in,  703 

Table  of  fo<isil  vertebrata,  583 

—  ft-om  Portland-stone  to  Lower  Greenaand,  390 

of  Devonian  series,  532 

of  French  Eocene  strata,  295 

»—  of  Limburg  beds,  235 

_  of  New  York  Devonian  strata,  539 

^—  of  Silurian  rocks,  547 

of  niinerals  analysed,  602 

^-.  of  Cambrian  and  Laurentian  strata,  571 
«^  of  Eocene  formations,  England,  279 

of  fossil  mammalia  older  than  Paris  gypsum,  385 

of  foisiliferous  strata,  101 

of  Permian  strata,  456 

Tabular  view  of  fossiliferouf  strata,  109 
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Tails  of  homocercal  and  heterocercal  fish,  4&9 
Talcote  granite,  700 

gneiss,  727 

gneiss  granite  veins,  705 

schist,  727 

Tarannon  shale,  thickness  of,  5S6 

Tartaret,  cone  and  lava-current  of,  681 

Teeth  of  extinct  mammalia,  133—135 

Teleostei,  term  explained,  530 

Tetlina  obbqun,  Norwich  crag,  196 

— —  proxtma,  Scotch  drift,  154 

Tfmneekfntu  excavatwu.  Coralline  crag,  209 

Temnoplfurus  excavatus.  203 

Teneriff'*,  view  of  Peak  of,  637 

Ttntaeuliles  annulaiust  Silurian,  557 

Tephrine,  601 

TerebeUmm  sopfta  (Seraph*  aM»M>tef8csn),  283 

—^fiaiforme^  Barton,  285 

Terebralula  porrecta^  535 

.~^digoun,  Bradford  clay,  402 

sella.  Ml 

eamea.  White  Chalk,  324 

Jlmbria,  Inf.  Oolite,  409 

Aosfato,  515 

Wiisoni,  Ajrmestry.  551 

Terebratviata  biplieaiot  Cretaceous,  3V 

Terebratulina  striata^  White  Chalk,  314 

TerebriroHra  Ipra,  3-i9 

Trredma  perMonata,  fossil  wood  bored  bf,1l 

Teredo  navali*  boring  wood,  24 

Tertiarjf  formations,  classification  <{C,  177 

term  defined,  180 

of  Parif,  295 

— >  volcanic  rocks  of  Auvergne,  680 

Termites  of  (Eningen,  255 

Terra  del  Fuego,  cUy  slates  of,  746 

Testacea  of  plastic  clays,  294 

T6ie  d'Homme,  Andeleys,  352,  353 

Texap,  chalk  in,  337 

Tliallogens,  term  explained,  331 

TkamnaUrma^  Coral  rag,  396 

Thanet  sands,  295 

Tkecod<mtosaurus,  tooth  of,  444 

Tkeeosmilia  annularis.  Coral  rag,  396 

TkeMus,  shagreen  scales  of  placcitd  flah.  Ml 

Thickness  of  Laurentian  rocks,  578 

Thirria,  M.,  on  Oolitic  group.  427 

Thompson,  Dr.,  on  nummulites  of  Thibet,  W 

Thurraann,M.,  on  anteclinai  ridges  of  Jura,lM 

-~—'  cited,  55 

on  Bernese  Jura  Oolite,  401 

Tkylacotherium  Prevostii,  Valenc^  404 

Tilettones  of  Silurian  strata,  548 

Tiiftate  Forest,  remains  in,  347 

Till,  described,  136 

Tin,  whence  obtaincyi  by  ancients,  1 12 

veins,  age  of,  770 

Toadktnne,  601 

Tongrian  of  Dumont,  235 

Torell,  Dr.  Otto,  on  icebergs,  144 

Tourainr,  faluns  of,  21 1 

Tournouer,  M.,  on  Lower  Miocene  shells,  230 

Trachyte,  593, 601 

— .  porphyrv,  594 

Trachytic  lava,  age  of.  650 

tuffs  of  Madeira,  646 

Transition,  term  explaineti,  89 
Transverse  valle>s,  3<i0 
Trap,  term  explained,  587 

between  limestone  and  shale,  Durham,  €ft 

>—  dike,  intercepting  strata  covered  with  aBa 
vium,  614 

dikes,  603 

intrusion  of,  between  strata,  609 

—  of  New  Red  Sandstone  period, 
passage  of  granite  into,  700 
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Trap,  r«latkm  of,  to  active  volcxnic  products,  613 
— —  rock*,  namr  and  origin  of,  A67 

spheroidal,  of  Madeira,  646 

tuff,  »7, 601 

vein*  In  Airdnamurchan,  604 

Trappean  rocks,  88 
—  relation  to  iava,  613 
Trau  of  Lower  Rifel,  675 
— —  term  explained,  6C1 
Trarertin,  ho  v  deposited,  34 
——  inf§rieur,  300 
Tree-Jem  from  BraxH,  467 

from  l$lr  qf  Bourbon,  4»i7 

Tree./bufi,  oblique  in  Coal,  481 ,  484 
Trees,  erect,  in  Coal.  477. 480 
Tremadoc  slates,  fossils  of,  571 
Trenton,  limestone  fossils  of,  567 
Tressa  beds  of  clay  and  lava  at,  661 
Tcias  of  Uoitrd  Sutes,  448 

nomencUture  of,  430 

<— —  in  Cheshire  and  Lancaster.  441 

^—  subdivisions  of,  430 

Triai^sic  group  in  Kngland,  438 

Triconodon  In  Middle  Purbeck,  883 

TKigomdlites  UUm$,  Ktnuneridge  clay,  393 

Trigonia  ctndata.  342 

— —  gibboga,  Portland-stone,  391 

Trigomoearpmm  omatum,  475 ;  T,  oliHtformt,  475 

Trigonoireta  umdmlatu^  458 

Trilobif  es  of  primordial  sone,  575 

— —  In  Devonian  strata,  533 

—  in  Cambrian,  569 

—  metamorphosis  of.  575 
TriloeuUna  iiifiata,  Kocene,  301 
Trimmer.  Mr.,  on  shells  of  Mod  Trjfaen,  158 

—  on  contorted  strata,  156 
— '—  on  sand-galls,  88 

Trinuel*tu  eomxntrieua  (T.  omaiut),  Triuucleus 

Caractaci.  5A0 
Trionyxt  carapace  of,  Bembridge,  S80 
I'ripoli  composed  of  Diaiomaces».  24 
Tristram,  M.,  on  submefg»nee  of  Sahara,  175 
TroekoceroM  giganUum,  Silurian,  55:1 
Tropkon  e/atkrnhim,  Cljde  drift,  153 
Tuflli  of  Ischia,  188 
volcanic  and  trap.  6, 597 

—  of  Lowrr  Llandeilo,  562, 564 
described,  601 

Tuomey,  Mr.,  on  burr-stone  strata,  309 

Tmpmim  Tmta,  Oolite,  405 

Turner,  Dr.,  on  chemical  decomposition,  41,  43 

Turrilitfs  cuslo/w.  Chalk,  SM 

TmrriUlla  mmM^nieata,  1H8 

Tuscany,  springs  from  •pent  volcanos,  756 

Older  Pliocene  volcanic  rocks  of,  6G6 

Tyndatl,  Dr.,  on  slate  cleavage,  743 

Tynedale  fault,  64 

Tynemoiith  cliff,  limeitone  at,  457 

Tyrol,   junction   of  plutonic   rocks   with  Oolitic 

strata,  716 
Tifpkit  pungens.  Barton  clay,  285 

TJNCON  FORM  ABLE  stratlflcatlon,  60.  61 
^   Underlymg,  term  applied  to  granite,  7 
Unger,  Prof.,  ou  Planera  RicharUi,  363 

—  on  Miocene  Atlantis,  366 
— —  on  Miocene  plants  of  Croatia,  343 
^—  on  Swift!  Miocene,  346,  254 
Unguilty  nr  Obolus  grit  of  Russia,  bGri 
Unto  Itttoraiis  (.recent),  38 

—  taldentis,  348 
United  States,  Rocene  straU  in,  306 
——  Cambrian  strata  of,  r)76 

cretaceous  rocks  of,  336 

coal-Celds  of.  493 
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United  States,  Devonian  strata  of,  539 

Lower  Miocene  of.  276 

^—  Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  formations  In,  174 

section  of  geological  structure  of,  494 

Silurian  straU  of,  565 

Trias  of,  448 

Unsiratification  of  NiledeposlU,  118 
Uiiheaval,  theory  of  violent,  considered,  715 
^—  of  calder^s,  theory  of,  638 

of  the  Weald.  364 

Upper  Greens«nd,  338 

— ~  Miocene  sea  in  area  of  Downs,  369 

Val  d'Arno,  newer  Pliocene  strau  of,  195 

Upraised  marine  strata  in  Sardinia,  181 

Upsala,  erratics  on  modem  marine  drift  near,  ISO 

Ural  Mounuins,  quarts  veins  of,  770 

gold  of.  7G9 

Ursus  ipeUeus^  molar  of,  135 

Urville,  Capt.  d',  on  sise  of  icebergs,  145 


yAL  Dl  NOTO,  Inland  cliflk  In,  76 
'    ——  volcanic  formations  of,  658 

igneous  rock  of,  614 

Valleys,  origin  of,  70 

transverse,  of  Weald,  360 

Valorsine  granite,  704,  705 

Valvata,  Plrlstocene,89 

Vanetta  Pluto,  Croatia,  848 

VegeUtion  of  Middle  Eocene  period.  888 

— —  of  Devonian  period,  543 

Veins,  granite,  rot  ks  altered  by,  703 

—  mineral.   See  Mineral  reins 

•—  chemical  deposits  in,  766 

Veinst4ines  In  parallel  layers,  763 

Velay,  volcanic  formations  of,  W5 

FenericardiapUuUcotta  (cardita  planieoiia),  886 

Venets,  M  .  on  Alpine  glaciers,  143 

FnUrieuiites  radiatut,  Chaik,337 

Verneuil,  M.de,  on  Permian  flora,  460 

on  glacial  drift  of  Russia,  149 

on  Lower  Silurian,  United  States.  567 

Vertebrata,  absence  of,  in  oldest  Ibssiliferous  rocks. 
580 

absence  of,  in  lower  rocks.  580 

fossil,  progress  of  discovery  of,  583 

Vesuvius,  Newer  Pliocene  beds  of,  189 

age  of  lavas  of,  651 

dikes  of.  656 

depth  of  crater  of,  636 

Vicentin,  columnar  basalt  in,  618 

Viccnza.  basaltic  column  near,  618 

Victoria  Land,  erratics  of,  146 

Vieuna  basin,  Upper  Miocene  of,  841 

View  of  volcanos  of  Olot,  661 

—'  of  lava  current  of  Chaluzet,  683 

of  Isle  of  Cyclops,  053 

of  Gemunder  Maar,  673 

Virginia,  coal  field  of,  448 

Miocene  strata  of.  375 

Virlet,  M.,  on  corrosion  of  rocks  near  Corinth,  733 

on  cretaceous  traps  of  Greece,  688 

on  inland  ciifls,  73 

volcanic  dlt^es.  6 

mountains,  form  of,  5 

Viterbo,  Older  Pliocene  volcanic  rocks  of,  666 
Vitreous  lavn,  fOl 
Volcanic  rocks  of  Olot,  659 

brrccia,  597,  598 

——  carboniferous  rocks,  689 

dike  at  St.  Helena,  610 

dikes  of  Scily.  191 

Koccne  rock,  687 

formation  ol  Val  di  Noto,  6-^8 

—^  mountains,  form,  structure,  aud  origin  of,  616 
— —  mouutains,  form  of,  616 
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Volcanic  rocks,  sjmonjins  and  mineral  compoiltion 

of,  5!M 
—»  rpckf ,  M7 
—^  rocki  of  AuTcrgne,  677 

—  rocks,  Cambrian,  693 

—  rocks,  Creuceous,  Oolitic,  and  Lias,  688 

^— rocks,  columnai:  and  globular   structure  of, 
610 

rocks,  I^urentian,  693 

-—  rocks,  vtructure  of,  610— 61S 

rocks,  Silurian,  693 

tuff,  6,  A97, 601 

Volcano  of  Puy  do  C6inr,  68S 

of  Verigojn,  height  of,  63ft 

Volcanos,  extinct,  6 
— —  of  Auvergne,  677 
— ^  of  Canaries,  621 

—  of  Java,  619 

of  Sandwich  Islet,  616 

rothiia  hrterophyUa  (brevt/oUa),  437 
Volume  of  iildden  plutonic  rocks,  714 
Folmia  LamberU,  Tnuraine  Faluus,  918 

otkbigua^  Barton  clay,  88ft 

— .  aiUeta,  Barton,  28ft 

— —  Lamberti,  Coralline  and  Red  crag,  SOS 

—  nofToMi,  Highgate,  291 
Set$eiensii^  288 

Von  Buch,  on  Caldera  of  Palma,  6B7 
>—  on  land  rising,  45 

—  <»  Silarian  plutoolc  rocks,  717 

Tir  ACKR,  601 

'^    Wael,  M.  de,  on  testac«»a  in  Antwerp  crag,  205 
Wagner,  M.,  on  Miocene  of  Greece,  945 
Walekia  phi(formis,  Permian,  461 
Wales,  glacUllon  of,  158 
Walker,  Dr.,  on  Sequoia,  260 
Waller,  quoted,  89 
Wailich,  Dt,  on  Atlantic  mud,  318 
Water,  action  of,  in  distritxiting  heat,  734 
Waterhouse,  Mr.,  on  Tupat'n  Tana,  405 
Watt,  Mr.  Gregory,  on  cooling  of  metals,  656 
.J-  on  fusion,  731 
Wares,  action  of,  on  limestone,  78 
Weald,  map  to  Illustrate  denudation  of,  356 
'—  valley,  denudation  of,  355,  aCft 
Wealden  formations,  343 
term  explnined,  363 

—  area  of  the,  349 

plants  and  animals  of,  331,  347 

—  theory  of  fracture  and  upheaval  of,  364 
Webster,  Mr.  T.,  on  tertiary  strata,  181 
•—  on  Headon  series,  282 


ZT7B 
Welsstein,  term  explained,  700 
Wellington  Valle>-  cavet.  126 
Weolock  formation,  fossils  of,  553-556 
•—  limestone,  553 
—.  shale,  fossils  of,  55ft 
Werfen  beds,  composition  of,  433 
Werner,  on  class! dcation  of  rocks,  87 

—  on  plutuuic  formations,  758 
Westerwatd,  igneous  rncks  of,  672 
Westwood,  Mr.,  on  Lias  beetle*,  426 
Wexford,  veins  of  copper  at,  768 
Whinstone,eoi 

While  Chalk,  12 

Mountains,  centres  of  erratic  dispersion,  166 

—  sand  of  Alum  Bay,  12 

s.inds  and  Barton  clay,  284 

WIgham,  Mr.,  on  jaw  of  Mastodon,  197 
Williamson,  Prof., on  calamites, 470 

Wood,  fossil  and  recent,  perforated  by  mdlosra, 

24 
— —  fragment  of.  In  Lias,  426 
Wood,  Mr.  Searles,  on  fish  of  Headon  series,  288 

—  on  Voluta  Lamtierti,  213 
Woodstock ,  bone  of  reptile  found  at,  403 
Woodward,  Dr.  S.  P.,  tables  on  marine  testaeea, 

204 

on  Bridlington  fossils,  196 

on  Hallsudt  fos»lls,  434 

— —  on  Madeira  and  Canarlan  shells,  668 

Woodwardia  Rotsneriana,  Lower  Miocene,  1!4 
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